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No. I. — Scenes and Passages from the Tasso” 

The dramatic poem of “Tasso,” thougli presenting 
pageants of many-coloured life, — no combination of stirring 
nor conflict of tempestuous passions, — is yet rich in interest for those 
wlio find 

“ The still small music of humanity 

— ; of ample power 

To chasten and subdue." 


It is a picture of the struggle between elements which never can 
assimilate — pow’ers whose dominion is over spheres essentially adverse ; 
bctw’een the spirit of poetry and the spirit of the w orld. Why is it that 
this collision is almost invariably fatal to tlic gentler and the holier 
nature ? Some master-minds have, indeed, w inged their way through the 
tumults of crowded life, like the sea-bird cleaving the storm from which 
its pinions come forth unstained; but there needs a celestial panoply, 
witli which few indeed are gifted, to bear the heirs of genius not only 
unwounded, but unsoiled, through the battle; and too frecpiently the 
result of the poet’s lingering afar from his better home has been mental 
degradation and untimely death. Let us not be understood as reiiuiring 
for his well-being an absolute seclusion from the world and its interests. 
His nature, if the abiding ])lace of the true light be indeed w ithin him, is 
endowed above all others with the tenderest and most widely-embracing 
sympathies. Not alone from “ the things of the everlasting hills,” from 
the storms or the silence of midnight skies, will he seek the grandeur 
and the beauty which have tlieir central residence in a far more majestic 
temple. IMoun tains, and rivers, and mighty woods, the cathedrals of 
nature — these will have their part in liis pictures; but their colouring 
and shadows w ill not l)e w holly the gift of rising or departing suns, nor 
of the night with all licr stars; it will be a varying suffusion from the 
life within, from the glowing clouds of thought and feeling, which mantle 
Jwith their changeful dra])ery all external creation. 

i - ■ “ We receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live." 

I Let the poet bear into the recesses of woods and shadow^y hills a lieart 
jfull-fVaught with the sympathies wliich will have been fostered by inter- 
i^conrse with his kind, a memory covered with the secret inscriptions 
|which joy and sorrow fail not indelibly to write, — then will the voice of 

[ every stream respond to him in tones of gladness or melancholy, accordant 
with those of his own soul ; and he himself, by the might of feelings 
intensely human, may breathe the living spirit of the oracle into the 
^resounding cavern or the whispering oak. We thus admit it essential to 
Jmu — VOL. XL. NO. CLVll. B 
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his high office, that the clmmhers of imagejj in the lieart of the poe*f 
must be filled witli materials moulded from tl>c^ sorrows, the affections, 
the fiery trials, and immortal longings of the human soul. Where love, 
and faith, and anguish, meet and contend; where the tones of prayer 
are wrung from the suffering spirit, — there We. his veins of treasure; 
tliere are the sweet waters ready to flow from the stricken rock. But 
he will not seek them through the gaudy and hurrying mascpie of 
artificial life ; he will not be tlm fettered Sampson to make sport for tlie 
sons and daughters of fasliion. Whilst he shuns no brotherly coirimunion 
with his kind, he will ever reserve to his nature the power of ^e//-com- 
munion, silent hours for 

“The harvest of the quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps ou his own heart;" 

and inviolate retreats in the depths of his lieing — fountains lone and 
still, upon which only the eye ()f Heaven shines down in its hallowed 
serenity. So have tliosc w li(» make us “ heirs of truth and freedom by 
immortal lavs,’* ever preserved the calm intellectual ether in which they 
live and move, from the taint of worldly infection ; and it aj)]icars the 
object of Goethe, in the work before us, to make the gifted spirit sadder 
and wiser by tlie contemplation of one, which, liaving sold its birthright, 
and stooped from its “ privacy of glorious light,” is forced into perpetual 
contact with things essentially of the earth earthy. Dante has spoken 
of what the Italian i)oets must have learned but too feelingly under tlieir 
protecting ])rinces — the bitter taste of another’s bread, the weary ste|)s 
by whieli the stairs of another’s house are aseended ; but it is suffering 
of a more sjnritual nature which is here pourtrayed. Would tliat the, 
courtly patronage, at the shrine of which the Italian muse has so often 
waved her censer, had exposed no severer tasks upon its votaries tlnui 
the fashioning of the snow-statue which it reqiiin'd from the genius of 
Michael Angelo! The story of Tasso is fraught wiih yet deeper meaning, 
though it is not from the ])eriod of his most agonizing trials that the 
inaterinls of Goethe’s work are drau u. The poet is here introduced to us 
as a youth at the court of Ferrara; visionary, critliusiaslic, keenly alive 
to the splendour of the gorgeous world around him, throwing himself 
passionately upon the current of every ne^^ ly-e^citcd feeling ; a ereatine 
of sudden lights and shadows, of rcstles.s strivings after ideal perfeetioo, 
of exultations and of agonies. Wliy is it that the being thus exhibited 
as endowed with all these trembling cajiacities for joy and jaiiii, with 
noble asinrations and fervid chxpience, fails to excite a more reverenliid 
interest, a more tender adnuTatioii ? lie is wanting in dignity, in tiu 
sustaining conseionsness of his own higli mission; he has no city ol 
refuge within hiinscU', and thus 

“ Every little living nerve, 

Tliat from bitter words doth swerve," 

has the power to shake his whole soul from it.s pride of place, lie is 
thus borne down by the cold triumpluuit worldlincss of the coiirtio 
Antonio, from the collision with wlioin, and the mistaken endeavour ol 
Tasso’s friends to reconcile natures dissimilar as the Sylph and Gnome 
of fanciful creations, the conflicting elements of the piece are chiellv 
derived. Tlierc are inn>ressive lessons to he drawn from the contein])]^' 
tioii of these scenes, thougli, ])eihaps, it is not quite thus that we could 
have wished him delineated who “poured his spirit over Palestine;” 
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^tid it is occasionally almost too painful to behold the high-minded 
Tasso, recognized by his country os superior with the stvord and the pen 
to all men, struggling in so ignoble an arena, and finally overpowered by 
so unworthy an antagonist. This w'orld is, indeed, too much w'ith 
us,” and but too powerful is often its withering breath upon the ethereal 
natures of love, devotion, and enthusiasm, which in other regions 
“ May bear bright golden flowers, but not in this soil/’ 
j Yet who has not known victorious moments, in which the lightly-armed 
S genii of ridicule have quailed — the conventional forms of life have 
shrunk as a shrivelled scroll before the Ithuriel touch of some generous 
feeling, some liigh and overshadowing passion suddenly aroused from the 
inmost recesses of the folded soul, and striking the electric chain which 
inystetiously connects all humanity? We could have wished that some 
such thrilling moment liacl been here introduced by the mighty master 
of Germany ; something to relieve the too continuous impression of 
inherent weakness in the cause of tlie vanquished ; something of a 
transmuting power in the soul of Tasso, to glorify the clouds which 
accumulate around it, — to torn them into “ contingencies of pomp” by 
the interpenetration of its own celestial light. Yet we approach with 
reverence the wY)rk of a nolde hand ; and, whilst entering upon our task 
of translation, we acknowledge, in humility, the feebleness of all endea- 
vour to pour into the vase of another language the exquisitely subtle 
spiiit of Goethe’s poetry, — to transplant and naturalize the delicate feli- 
cities of thought and expression by which this piece is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

The visinnary rapture which takes possession of Tasso upon being 
crowned willi lauiel by the Princess Leonora d’Este, the object of an 
affection wdiicli the youthful poet Isas scarcely yet acknowledged to him- 
self, is thus pourtrayed in one of the earlier scenes : — 

“ Let me 11 sen bear the burden of my 1)1 iss 
To some deep grove, that oft hath veil’d my grief; — 

There let me roam in solitude: no eye 
Shall then recall the triumph undeserved. 

And if some shining fountain suddenly 

On its clear rnirror to my sight sliould give 

The form of one who, strangely, brightly <*rowh’c4 

Seems musing in the l)lue relleeted heaven 

As it stieains down through rocks and parted trees,: — 

Then will 1 dream tliat on the encliauted wave 
I see Elysium ])ictuved ! ,1 \fill ask. 

Who is the blest departed — the youth 

From long-past ages with his glorious wreath ? 

Who shall reveal his name? — who speak liis worth? 

Oil, that another and another there 

Might press, with him to ludd bright communing ! 

Might I Init see the minstrels and the chiefs 
Of the old time on that pure fountain-side 
For evermore inse[)arahly link'd 
As they w ere link'd in hVe ! IS ot steel to steel 
Is bound more closely by the magnet's power 
Than the same striving after iofty^ things 
Doth bind the Hard and Warrior. Homer's life 
Was self-forgetfulness: lie pour'd it forth, 

One rich libation to another s fame; 

And Alexander ilirough tlf Elysian grove 
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To seek' Achilles and his poet flies. 

Might I behold their, meeting!” ' 

But he is a reed shaken with the wind. Antonio reaches the Court 
of Ferrara at this crisis, in all the importance of a successful negociatioh 
with the Vatican. He strikes down the wing of the poet’s delicate ima^ 
gination with the arrows of a careless irony; and Tasso is for a time 
completely dazzled and overiiowered by the worldly science of the skilful 
diplomatist. The deeper wisdom of his own simplicity is yet veiled from 
his eyes. Life seems to pass before him, as pourtrayed by the discourse 
of Antonio, like a mighty triumphal procession, in the exulting move- 
ments and clarion sounds of which he alone has no share ; and, at last, 
the forms of beauty peopling his own spiritual world seem to dissolve 
into clouds, even into faint shadows of clouds, before the strong glare of 
the external world, leaving his imagination as a desolate house, whence 
light and music have departed. He thus pours forth, when alone with 
the Princess Leonora, the impressions produced upon him by Antonio’s 
descriptions 

« — ^ — ... — They still disturb my heart, — 

Still do they crowd my soul tumultuously, — 

The troubling images of that vast world, 

■Which,— living, restless, fearful as it is, — 

Yet, at the bidding of one Master-Mind, 

E'en as commanded by a demi-god. 

Seems to fulfil its course. With eagerness, 

Yea, with a strange delight, my soul drank in 
The strong words of th' experienced ; but, alas ! 

The more I listen’d still the more I sank 
In mine own eyes 1 seem’d to die away 
As into some faint echo of the rocks, — 

A shadowy sound — a nothing !” 

There is something of a very touching beauty in the character of the 
Princess Leonora d’Este. She does not, indeed, resemble some of the 
lovely beings delineated by Shakspeare— the females “ graceful without 
design, and unforeseeing,” in whom, even under the pressure of heaviest 
calamity, it is easy to discern the existence of the sunny and gladsome 
nature which would spring up with fawn-like buoyancy, were but the 
crushing weight withdrawn. The spirit of Leonora has been at once 
elevated and tttb^ued by early trial : high thoughts, like messengers from 
heaven, have been/its Visitants in the solitude of the sick chamber; and, 
looking upon life ahd creation, as it were, through the softening veil of 
remembered suffering, it. has settled into such majestic loveliness as the 
Italian painters delight to 6hadp^^ forth on the calm brow of their 
Madonna. Its very tenderness Is self-resighation ; its inner existence 
serene, yet sad, — ‘‘ a being breathing thoughtful breath.” She is wor- 
shipped by the poet as his tutelary angel, and her secret affection for him 
might almost become that character. It has all the deep devotedness of 
a woman’s heart, with the still purity of a seraphic guardian, taking no 
part in the passionate dreams of earthly happiness. She feels his genius 
with a reverential appreciation ; she watches over it with a religious ten- 
derness, for ever itiSiTpoBing to screen its unfolding powers from every 
ruder breath. She rejoices in his presence as a flower filling its cup 
with gladness from the morning light ; yet, preferring his well-being to 
all earthly things, she would meekly offer up, for the knowledge of his 
distant happiness, even the fulness of that only and unutterable joy. A 
deep feeling of woman’s lot on earthjr-^the lot of endurance and of 
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"Nn^crifice^ — seems ever present to her soul, end Mieaiks^^^ 
ih these lines, with which she replies te a wish of Tm6*s for the retam 
of the golden age :— 

When earth has men to reverence 

To know the treasure of rich Truth and I^ve, 

Set deep within a high-soul’d woman's breast 

When the rftnembrance of our summer prime 
Keeps brightly in man's heart a holy place 
When the keen glance that pierces through so much 
Looks also tenderly through that dim veil 
By Time or Sickness hung 'round drooping forms j— 

When the possession, stilling every wish, 

Draws not Desire away to other wealth ; — 

A brighter day-spring then for us may dawn 
Then may toe solemnize our golden age.* 

A character thus meditative, affectionate, and Belf-secluding, would 
naturally be peculiarly sensitive to the secret intimations of comu% sor- 
row : forebodings of evil arise in her mind from the antipathy $0 apparent 
• between ITasso and Antonio ; and after learning that the cold, keen irony 
of the latter has irritated the poet almost to frenzy, she thus, to her frieua 
Leonora de Sanvitale, reproaches herself for not having listened to the 
monitory whispers of her soul : — 

“ Alas ! that we so slowly learn to heed 
The secret signs and omens of the breast 1 
An oracle speaks low within our hearts, 

Low, still, yet clear, its prophet voice forewarns 
What to pursue, what shun. 

# * # * V#'..' 

Yes, my whole soul misgave me silently ; ) ' ' 

When he and Tasso, met.” - > 

She admits to her friend the necessity for his departure from Ferrara, 
but thus reverts, with fondly clinging remembrance, to the time when he 
first became known to her : — 

“ Oh ! mark’d and singled was the hour when first 
He met mine eye !~ Sickness and grief just then 
Had pass’d away ; from long, long suffering freed, 

I lifted up my brow, and silently 

Gazed upon life again. — The sunny day, - r ^ 

The sweet looks of my kindred, maJe a light ^ < 

Of gladness round me, and my freslien'd heart 
Drank the rich healing balm of hope once;.more. 

Then onward, through the glowing world I dared 
To send my glance, and a k ind bright shape 
There beckon' d^froiii afar.^|^aen first the youth. 

Led by a sister's hand, before me stood. 

And my soul clung to him e'en then, O friend ! 

To cling for ever more. 

Leonora. Lament it not. 

My princess !— to have known heaven's gifted ones 
Is to have gather'd into the full soul 
Inalienable wealth I 

Princess, Oh ! precious things?-^ ^ 

Tire richly graced, the exquisite, are things 
To fear, to love with trembling ! — beautiful 
Is the pure flame when on thy hearth it shines, 

When in the friendly torch it gives thee light, 

How gracious and hovy* calm ! — but, once unchained, 

Lo ! Ruin sweeps its fatal path !” 
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She then announces her datermination to make the aacrifice of huft# 
aociety, in which alone her being seems to find its ftdl comptetiom 

“ Alas ! dear friend, my soul indeed is fix’d — 

Let him depart I— yet cannot I but feel 
Ev'n now the sadness of long days to come ; 

The cold void left me by a lost delight — 

No more shall sunrise from my opening eye 
Chase his bright image glorified in dreams ; 

Glad Hope to see him shall no longer stir 
With joyous flutterings my scarce- waken’d soul; 

And vainly, vainly, through yon garden bowers, 

Amidst the dewy shadows, my first look 

Shall seek his form ! How blissful was the thought 

With him to share each golden evening s peace ! 

How grew the longing, hour by hour, to read 
His spirit yet more deeply ! Day by day 
How my own being, tuned to happiness, 

Gave forth a voice of finer harmony !— » 

Now is the tw'ilight gloom around mo fallen : 

The festal day, the sun’s magnificence, * 

All riches of this many-coloured world. 

What ere they now ? — dim, soulless, desolate I 
Veiled in the cloud that sinks upon my heart. — 

Once was each day a life !— each care was mute, 

Ev’n the low boding hush’d within the soul, 

And the smooth waters of a gliding stream, 

Without the rudder’s aid, bore lightly on 
Our fairy bark of joy !” 

Her companion endeavours, but in vain, to console her. 

“ Leonora, If the kind words of friendship cannot soothe, 

The still sweet influences of this fair world 
Shall win thee back unconsciously to peace. 

Princess. Yes, beautiful it is ! the glowing world I 
So many a joy keeps flitting to and fro, 

In all its paths, and ever, ever seems 

One step, hut one, removed — till our fond thirst 

For the still fading fountain, step by step. 

Lures to tfie grave ! so seldom do we find 
What Nature moulded for our love, 

And endow’d — nr if we find, 

So bur yearning hearts can hold ! 

That w^hich once. freelViAade itself our own 
Bursts fi’om us ! — thal which eagerly 
W e coldly loose 1 A fi^^ure may be ours. 

Only we know it not, or know, perchance, 

' Unconscious of its worth !” 

But the dark clouds arc gathering within the spirit of Tasso itself, 
and the devotedness of affection would in vain avert their lightnings by 
the sacrifice of all its own pure enjoyments. In the solitary confinement 
to which the Dukelias sentenced him as a punishment for his duel w ith 
Antonio, his jealous imagination, like that of the self-torturing Rousseau, 
pictures the whole World as arrayed in one conspiracy against him, and 
he doubts even of her truth and gentleness whose watching thoughts 
are all for his welfare. — The following passages affectingly mark the pro- 
gress of the dark despondency which finally overwhelms him, though the 
concluding lines of the last are brightened by a ray of those immortal 
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Ippes, the light of which we could have derired to xecognise more fre* 
quently in this deeply thoughtful work 

PRK8ENTIMENT OP HIS RUpT. 

Alas f too well I feel, too true a voice 
Within me whispers, that the mighty Power 
Which, on sustaining wings of strength and joy. 

Bears up the healthful spirit, will but cast 

Mine to the earth — will rend me utterly ! 

I must away I” 

ON A friend’s declaring HERSELF UNABLE TO RECOGNISE HIM. 

“ Rightly thou speak’ st ; I am myself no more, 

And yet in worth not less than I have been. 

Seems this a dark, strange riddle ? Yet ’tis none ! 

The gentle moon that gladdens thee by night, 

Thine eye, thy spirit irresistibly 

Winning with beams of love— mark ! how it floats 

Thro’ the day's glare, a pale and powerless cloud ! 

I am o’ercome by the full blaze of noon ; 

Ye know me, and I know myself no more ! ” 

ON BEING ADVISED TO REFRAIN FROM COMPOSITION. 

“ Vainly, too vainly, 'gainst the power I strive, 

Which, night and day, comes rushing thro' my soul ! 

Without that pouring forth of thought and song 
My life is life no more ! 

Wilt thou forbid the silkworm to spin on, 

When hourly, with the labour'd line, he draws 
Nearer to death ? — in vain ! — the costly web 
Must from his inmost being still be wrought* 

Till he lies wrapt in his consummate shrotid^ 

Oh! that a gracious God to us may give . 

The lot of that blest worm !— to spread tee wings 
And burst exultingly on brighter life, 

In a new realm of sunshine !" 

He is at last released, and admitted into the presence of the Princess 
Leonora, to take his leave of her before commencing a distant journey. 
Notwithstanding his previous doubts of her ipteresf in him, he is over- 
come by the pitying tenderness of her mmiuar/aild breaks into a strain 
of passionate gratitude and enthusiasm 

“ Tliou art the same purfe%ngel, as when 
Thy radiance cross'd my path. FprgiVe,'fQrgSrei 
Ifforana^^ 

The hR^llij^'s ti'oubted glance liath read tiiee wrong ! 

Once ihoTe lie knows theCT'i His expanding- soul 
Plows forth to worship thee for evermore, 

And his lull heart dissolves in tenderness ! 

* . * * * ->f 

Is it false light which draws me on to thee ? 

Is it delirium? — Is it thought inspired. 

And grasping first high truth divinely clear ? 

Yes! 'tis ev’n so — the feeling which alone 
Can make me blest on earth!” 

The wildness of his ecstacy at last terrifies his gfentle jirotectress from 
him ; he is forsaken by all as a being lost in hopeless delusion, and 
being left alone to the insulting pity cf Antonio, his strength of heart is 
utterly subdued ; he passionately bewails his weahi|||is, and even casts 
down his spirit almost in wondering admiration ^fbre the calm self- 
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€oUectediiesB of his enemy, 'who himself seems at last almost melted 
the extremity of the poet’s desolation^ as thus poured forth 

“ Cih 1 then no hi^h-hearted man 

Whose pangs and conflicts have surpass'd mine 0WD» 

That my vex'd soul might win sustaining power 
From thoughts of Atm P — cannot I — all is lost ! 

One thing alone remains— one mournful boon — 

Nature on us, her suffering children, showers 
The gift of tears — the impassion'd cry of grief. 

When man con bear no more ; — and with my woe, 

With mine above all others, hath been link'd 
Sad music, piercing eloquence, to pour 
All, all its fulness forth f To me a God 
Hath given strong utterance for mine agony. 

When others, in their deep despair, are mute! 

4^ 4i> 4^ 44 

Thou standest calm and still, thou noble man ! 

I seem before thee as the troubled wave ! 

But oh ! be thoughtful ! — in thy lofty strength 
Exult thou not ! By nature’s might alike 
That rock was fix'd, that <piivering wave was made 
The sensitive of storm ! She sends her blasts,— 

The living water flies — it quakes and swells, 

And bows down tremblingly with breaking foam ; 

Yet once that mirror gave the bright sun back 
In calm transparence — once the gentle stars 
Lay still upon its undulating breast ! 

Now the sweet peace is gone— the glory now 
Departed from the wave ! I know myself 
No more in these dark perils, and no more 
I blush to lose that knowledge. From the bark 
Is wrench'd the rudder, and through all its frame 
The quivering vessel groans. Beneath my feet 
The rocking earth gives way — to thee I cling— 

I grasp thee with mine anus. In wild despair 
So doth the struggling sailor clasp the rock 
Whereon he perishes !'' 

And thus painfully ends this celebrated drama, the catastrophe being 
that of the ^spiritual wf^ek within, unmingled with the terrors drawn 
from outward circumstaiines and change. The majestic lines in which 
Byron has embpdlej^^^ tlmi^ts of the captive Tasso will form a fine 
contrast and relief to Ibe^xi^ic of despair with which Goethe’s work is 
closed: — . ' • 'v ■.i;, ..- ' 

“ All this hatti's^omewhat worn me,,?|^d may i^ear, 

But must be borne. I stoop not to despair, 

; For I have battled with mine agony. 

And made me wings wherewith to oveifly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall ; 

Anci lke^ lioly sepulchre from thrall ; 

Ah|(^r^^!l*d among men and things divine, 

Anep^'d my spirit over Palestine, 

In hbhbur of the sacred war for Him, 

The Go4 frho was bu earth and is in heaven ; 

For He hath strengthen’d me in heart and limb. 

That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I have empl(^’d my penance to record 

How Balm's shrine was won, and how adored.** 


•s 



SKET^ FOOLS. 

BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 

Ir£lai4d has the reputation of having produced ft number of 
shrewd fellows, and occasionally a knave or two. 1 Can vouch for the 
quantity of fools to which it gives birth, or at least u^d to do in my 
boyish days, and the good old times before me. I do not mean those 
ninnies, w^ho, believing well of human nature, trust to those whom they 
have served, and are deceived the more deeply in proportion to their con- 
fidence and kindness ; nor yet those swaggering, rollicking, foolish fellows 
who get drunk and swear, — 

** Who kiss the girls' and coax them, 

And spend their money free 

and thus end by ruining themselves, as they had previously ruined 
others; but those lamentable abortions of intellect, by courtesy called 
“ innocents” or “ naturals,” but in plain speaking desigUated “ bbni 
-idiots,” varying in degree, from the slavering baby, propped in. a rush- 
bottomed chair, to the aged and mind-palsied object, stretched on straw 
by the road-side, to disgust and pain the traveller — to fill his eyes and 
drain his pockets. 

The extreme diversity of shades in Irish character is not more re- 
markable than the wild harmony with which they blend together. 
Almost every individual is made up of contradictions, or at least of con- 
trasts. The joy of an Irishman has always a dash (5f melancholy in it; 
and there is a rainbow even in his most clouded sky. 

It is incontestable that Ireland is more fertile than any bthev country 
in what is generally callcdf folly ; folly in all its ProtOUS forms, but 
specially of that humiliating sort 1 have just alluded to. I am almost 
inclined to think that it is quite a matter of ^^nce whether anjr given 
Irish infant turn out a w ise or a foolish man/" And in the majority of 
adults it is hard to say to which category they belong. almost 

without exception, seem to hover through life between the attrac- 

tions ; and in nine cases out of ten a feather would turn the beam. It 
is this uncertainty which gives such a racy flftS^ur to Irish humour, and 
such picturesqueness to Irish conduct. Other’fnations scarcely know how 
to estimate us. Our fools perpetually ftay shrewdest things ; our 
wise men constantly do^he most ibolish^; ^ 

And is it then, really, I have often. the quickness 

of intellect, which; is admitted to disting uisli^ll hiass of ,my country- 
men, is but a chance item in the balance-sheet of the national character, 
and that, due allowances for shades of difference being madt^^and^dle pro- 
portions between sense and nonsense fairly struck, it is even di^ubtful which 
ought to he held predominant? Is the boundary between intellect and 
idiotism so narrow ? Is it a mere accident of cercbrftl fdtmation that 
makes one man an orator and another an intibcent f?^ ' Of what is 
“ Irish eloquence ” and ‘‘ Irish wit” compounded? i|nd how are wc 
to draw the line between them on one hand, and bombaif and ribaldry on 
the other ? Does the reputation of our bold- voicM demagogues and 
spirit-stirring speakers in Parliament hang on the threftd of a 

phrenological subdivision ? May Dryden’s couple|^^ ^ 

** Great wit is sure to madness near 
Ami thin partitions do their bounds divide*’--^ 
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be specially applied to Irishmen ? and must we be content to prove tf' 
pendant to the truism of an old Latin writer, that scholars are the 
most foolish men in the world ?” 

I will not attempt to unravel the metaphysical thread T have been 
here insensibly weaving for myself ; but will at once burst through the 
web, though it be of my own spinning, and return to the major of my 
essay, if I must not call it my argument. 

In the whole neighbourhood of my early life there was scarcely a gen- 
tleman’s house that ha^ not attached to it a semi-intelligent, half-witted 
omadthauny who was the knife-cleaner, yard-sweeper, cow-caller, pig- 
feeder— the servant of the servants, the link between the men and beasts 
of the establishment. These beings did not hold their tenures, like the 
court-jesters of former days, by forcing jokes for the amusement of those 
who should have been their betters ; or by pandering to the licentious- 
ness of those whose knavery was in a direct ratio with t/ieir folly ; — but 
merely by doing the dirty work of the house, not the court ; and some- 
times, perhaps, being the medium of a platonic intercourse between the 
butler and the cook, or other friends and loveijersy as the case might be. 
They always fed on the leavings of the kitchen -table, slept in an out-house, 
went bare-legged and bare-headed ; and whether young, old, or middle- 
aged, were respectively called the Of all those ftoy** whom I can 

now call to memory, I scarcely recollect an exception that exceeded five 
feet in height, or that had not flaxen-coloured hair, and light-blue eyes. 
I now speak of thei‘ born ” animals, wiio “wore motley in their brain,’* 
by some unfathomable secret of nature. Those who gained enrolment 
mto the corps by the palpable agencies of whiskey, shillelah, or love - 
powders, were of JtU sizes and complexions. 

It was curious to mark the accuracy with which the poor stunted 
orrjMdtkauns did the duties of their respective stations. These were 
liipited, no doubt ; but they required the certain exercise of faculties, 
the exact definition of which I leave to those more deeply learned in 
“ discourse of The turnspit could tell to a minute when the 

joint was properly roasted ; the cow-boy knew to a nicety the moment 
for milking ; the sprnewiiat higher grade of being intrusted with the 
letter-bag never missed the mail as it passed the avenue-gate, or was 
after time at the post-offijce in the village, to which bo cut across through 
bog and brake, by twists and tipiiings that would have puzzled the 
very hares he used to' kitk from their forms as he scudded along. 

I have heard of instances of fidelity in these poor creatures. 

4 w^ealthy and better sort of farmer was for three days missing in the 
ruthless times that succeeded tire Rebellion of 1198. Mat, his half- 
witted cbW-boy, or, more technically speaking, the b’y,” had been 
missing at the same tim^^pd was absurdly suspected of having made 
away w'ith his master. Sat, on the fourth morning of the search, the 
poor omadthaun wa,8 Stretched beside the farmer’s murdered body, 
ill a lonely island ip the bog of Allan, actually dying of starvation from 
his long watch byllto corpse, wliich lie would not quit, from the moment 
he stumbled on it in one of his wanderings, and did not attempt to re- 
move, from excessive sorrow acting on want of sense. 

The strong sentiment of filial attachment evinced by beings of the 
very lowest grade in the scale of intellqpt, is a puzzling fact for physio- 
logists, and goes far to prove that Lo€j||’8 “ sheet of white paper ” bears, 
after all, an instinctive though Ivater-mark of natural affection. 
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V Sererftl touclung teitanceB ol thk WndUre strong in my memory. 

An idiot in pur neighbourhood^ who bore the curioue cognomen of 

Godsham/’ having, in one of the deadly visitations the 
lost his mother, by whom he had been reared in all the bleak induU 
gences of beggary, carried to her narrow bed, on every day for mahj^ 
months after her death, his snatched and scanty meal, and, dividing it 
into equal parts, made holes in the turf, and obtruded the food into 
them, that she might, as when living, partake of his repast. I have 
seen him, when the rain poured down in torrents, strip on his coat to 
cover the grave, and have heard him address the most alfectionate cpm^ 
plaints to her, whom he supposed to be listening to them, for her obsti' 
nacy in not speaking to him. The sublime and the ridiculous had here 
no step between them. 

‘‘ Arrali, then, mother dear, why won’t you come back home wid me 
agin ? Why, then, sure the divil is busy wid you, to be lying out here, 
ketching your death of could in the open air! It’s yourself that ufpd 
Yiot to be such an oiild runt of a fool; whatever ’s coined pyer you pf 
late ? Arrah ! swop a word wid me, mother jew’l, if it’s only to call mp 
a ‘ madthaiin,’ as you used to do ; and more shame for you, when I’m 
a nate, clane, sinsible b’y. Here’s a pinch of snuff Tve brought you, 
any how, and a drop o’ the crathur this could evening, and much good 
may it do you wid it, mother avichl” ^ 

And as he spoke he made holes at the head of the mound, putting in 
the snuff and pouring the whisky from his little phial into that part 
where he judged the face to be ; and, though much addicted to that 
treacherous comforter of the wretched and the poor, hp Would not even 
taste what he had appropriated to his mother, while ^^1 bis plaihti^ 
lamentations, and reproaches were thus poured into “ the cold» puli cal' 
of death.’’ < , 

One of the incidents which mode the liveliest iuigtIgBion on my mind, 
in the transactions of the period of blood and Aame just now a|litde4 to, 
had relation to the fate of another idiot boy, in the n^gbbbiirhqod 
of our residence, not far Iroin the foot of Carbery Hili| and pji the edge 
of the before-named and celebrated bog of Allan. Almost close to a 
little shrubbery whiph skirted the lawn, on the side next the road lead<^ 
ing from Edcnderry^to Carbery, was the cabin of the widpw' Henessey, 
a wretched, bpd^ri^i^n woman, whose sole subsistence was the charity 
of her neighbours, and whose sole cPrUfort the more than filial 
attachment of her only cliild Larry, w ho, fr^Mds cradre up, had never 
been a day out of her sight, and rarely an hour%i any one day from her 
side. Her decrepitude and his idiotism were the bonds of a union, 
stronger than which never bound mother and son together*' 
to her, because nature. whispered him to do so; and she befeved her 
poor idiot boy a being favoured by Ileaven, >wiamuch as he could do no 
sin, and was therefore doomed to be savp4* Hp! 
served to her by Larry, and all the domes^^ o|fice8 ® hovel were 
perfonned by him. She, in her. turn, kept togctbiai|hiB^attered gar- 
ments by the work of her feeble fingers, and talked to him in a way 
that he alone could comprehend, and replied to his te 
intelligible only to her. Larry used, in fine wxather, to sit silently at 
the cabin door, with a Q<ml)een between his knees, tq receive the chance 
offerings of the passers-by'; wliEe the widow, hpr -truckle-bed, 

placed just within the threshoW; )^tp:ed forth an eloquent strain of beg- 
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gitjg and benediction for “a loiie, infortn’te, crippled crathur iv a 
Wo&an, ari’ her fatherless and motherlesB orphan, the naat’hral that’s to 
the fore ; *an’ the Lord reward the good CJhristliins this blessed day, ah* 
keep thim and theirs from rheumatiz an’ innocence, an’ Bind them to 
^bty. Amin ! ” 

In this M^ay these forlorn beings picked up a good deal of money ; and 
little of it being spent, in consequence of the supplies of food and fuel 
from the neighbouring gentry and the kind-hearted villagers of Kisha- 
wina, hard by, an actual store of coin was gathered, and deposited in a 
hole, rooted in a comer of the cabin, by the mother’s directions and the 
mechanical obedience of the son. On this hole, which was covered over 
by the united cunning of avarice and folly, the old woman’s eyes kept 
almost constant watch. When she slept, her ears did sentinel’s duty, for 
they were so acute that the scratching of a mouse, or “ the death-tick ” 
of the big black spider in the roof, was enough to rouse her up. Larry, 
with wandering mind and less finely-constructed organs, forgot the trea- 
sure as fast as he added to the heap and closed in the cavity ; yet he 
never was known to straggle twenty yards from the cabin, or out of his 
mother’s call. His only amusement was the luxury of sunning himself 
at the foot of the high elder bushes that lined the road beside the cabin ; 
and many a time I have peeped at his lank, diminutive figure, as he lay 
stretched on the bank, gazing vaguely up into the mysteries of the sky. 

This was about the beginning of the Rebellion, the first marked event 
that made any impression on my memory, or at least effacing, by its 
greater weight, the faint traces of inferior circumstances. The battle 
of Clonatd, as was called the attack and defence of a single house, w^as 
the first attempt of the rebels. The more siiccessful surprise of Pro- 
sperous, and the burning of the barrack, with all its little garrison, came 
next : then the battle of Carbery, where the rebels were beaten, and 
which biKjame famous from being the scene of an event (the strangula- 
tion Iofa^-|)ri8oner dragged along by a rope thrown over the captor’s 
shoulder) that giVe to a certain Lieutenant Hepenstal the soubriquet 
of Herap-andTStall, or the Walking Gallows.” On the memorable 
night of that aflair, our w^hole family were roused up to peep through 
the loop-holes of the strongly-barricadoed windows, and see, by the 
light of moon or stars (I forget which), the strangling march ,of the 
insurgents throug]^ the lawn, |ub they passed silently pn to the scene of 
action. : 

The rattling volleyl of musketry and the shouts of vtte rebels, as the 
assault on the village aiid charter-house of Carbery went on, w^ere dis- 
tinctly heard at our dwelling. The firing lasted a long time ; hut was 
ended by the total discomfiture of the rebels, who W’ere surprised and 
taken in flank by a strong detachment of military, who hurried, on the 
first alarm, from Edenderry, three? miles distant, and decided the affair. 
There w'as consul slaughter at the conflict. The old adage — 

“ When OArbery Church turns its back on the hill, 

Tis blcM will be turning the wheel of the mill,”— 

w^as veTified (at least so the inhabitants thought) on this occasion. The 
handsome church, just then finished on the hill-side, faced the village, 
contrary to the position of the old C®fice ; and, on the morning afer 
the battle, it was said that the blobji' which poured down the street 
actually flowed into the mill-atream^ and set the wheel a-going. 

As moming began to dawn, the;;;bi^en and defeated rebels fled on all 
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feides across the country, pursued by the cavalry, and cut down ^without 
mercy or remorse. Some brave hearts still held firm their weapons, 
and made a hopeless fight against their assailants ; otheia baffled them 
by active leaps into copse -wood and gardens. The great mass of runf 
aways threw aside every impediment — pikes, guns, coats, shoes— -and 
fled towards that sure, and not distant refuge — the bog, which stretched 
far and wide at the rear of our farm. Several crawling, wounded 
wretches dropped by the road-side; others found temporary safety in 
tlie neighbouring cabins, abandoned by their inhabitants, either to aid 
the business of the previous night, or in fear of its results. 

After such a lapse of time, names and titles arc indistinct in my me- 
mory, I cannot state the regiments that disiinguisJied themselves on 
this and similar occasions in our neighbourhood, which was the first 
crater where the volcano of revolt burst out. A couple of dragoon regi- 
ments are mixed up together in my recollection, associated with the 
fears and curses of the peasantry ; and it was a detachment from one of 
those that swept down from the side of Carbery Hill that moruing, 
dashed through the adjacent low grounds, tore along the road before- 
mentioned, and scattered through the fields and shrubberies that sur- 
rounded our residence. 

At the earliest sounds of the horses galloping, the widow Henessey, 
always on the alert for the chances of the road, roused up Larry, who 
had slept the deep sleep of idiotcy during the whole of the night-alarms 
which she had so acutely listened to, without knowing their direction or 
extent. In a few minutes he sat at his usual post, on a low stool before 
the cabin door, gazing vacantly towards the ivy-covered ruiirs of Carbe^ 
Castle, unmoved by the warlike clatter, and holding forth his leaflet 
caubeen, which was never again to catch the blessed dew of charity, or 
cover the brainless head of the idiot boy. Just as the^pld woman began 
to vociferate her usual chant, she was suddenly stopjjpd by the sight of 
a man covered with blood, (which streamed and spouted f]:oni Vlinoha 
wounds,) who, running for his life, rushed against ppor Laiai^, overset 
him in the doorway, and threw himself upon the bed fifeide the crippled 
crone, crying out; w hoarse and choking voice, for shelter and protec- 
tion. The old, womati screamed aloud, and the idiot, in the instinct of 
filial alarm, sprang tip and hastened towards her. J)oiibly terrified in 
the two tendercstlgp^its of her feelings^ and wholly forgetting her per- 
sonal affright, shl muttered something to JLarry, which he understood 
and obeyed, by hhrrying to the money-hoJe in th5| down 

before it, and dragging liis patched and piebald t^overing Gorapletely over 
him. 

In a moment more the hovel was thronged with dragoons, who, dis- 
mounting at the door, pursued their prey, and half-a-dpzen b^coadswords 
soon clashed and crossed over and in the poor r^l^rs body. The wretched 
woman shared his fate; a random stab struck |tcj^ the heart. She 
had just strength enough to yell forth tlie name she ex- 

pired. One of the dragoons, oxl entering the hpv^;; hlld heard the 
mother’s imperfect exclamation, and seen the idiot hide Hrimself in the 
corner. In a moment he was dragged to light : the blades 

thirsted for more blood ; their yyr|arers (let us hope) could' not distin- 
guish between right and yyrong,. ^ or folly. Poor Larry atisw^d 
the imprecations of his daptoxif 4y aome gibbering rounds, which h^be 
then living could interpret, ah4 ^ literally cut iu piec^ in of 
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his illbvel, and his manfled reinains thrmni into the ditch M^here he had 
asM to lid for so maiiy hours of 

A fiainfui conttast to these last mstances was furnished in the pe^n 
<rfa poor girlj who was not only hideous in face and deformed in peiion, 
who had the misfortune of being a cripple and an idiot. The 
hfiectioii of her unhappy parents for this girl^ their only child, was 
titibounded, and^ strange to say, it excited no feeling in her but an 
inyeterate, and may we not say an unnatural, dislike, Which was 
manifested on every possible occasion. Various were the pilgrimages 
undertaken by the father and mother to every holy well^ or site Of 
sanctity within many miles round, and as various were the penances 
imposed on themselves, in the hope of propitiating the saints to grant 
health and reason to their idiot daughter. They have been known to 
walk miles with peas in their shoes, (an ingenious and not uncommon 
modO of “ mortifying ” the soles of Irish sinners,) nay, they have gone 
barefooted over the most flinty ijoads, and traversed, on their bare knees^ 
every stream to which miraculous properties W'^ere attributed, repeating 
various forms of incantations, in favour of the not -altogether senseless 
but cruelly insensible object who stood by, mocking with bitter taimts^ 
and venting sarcasms on the luckless authors of her being. After each 
unsuccessful pilgrimage, she used to address them in some such as the 
followin g terms : — 

^‘Arrahl how are ye now, after all your kneeling and praying ? Jist 
look at me then,amn’t I nnich the betther for all the bother and blatny ? 
Amn’t I a beauty, here to th(3 fore ? Yiz, faith and troth, Tm that same, 
and mighty sinsible too, into the bargain ^ foreby yiz don’t think it. 
Arh’t yiz proud to have sitch an iligant daughthcr ? what a pity yiz 
of me ! why then bad hick to yiz for your pains, you ould 
fooisj for it isn’t upi^ of ye^ but a ^mir that’s in it ; whin, if ye were good 
for any thing, ye*4 fiirow me into the first well or ditch, iustidof taking 
ipaiji^und the country for a shmv.” 

fteturning one evening from a pilgrimage to the holy well of Tnb- 
terara, (tim exact locality 'is of small matter to the Eli^lisli reader) the 
father and mother bore her by turns, rolled in a.eloak on their backs; 
and bajteg Wearied their miserable burthen,, diay placed her for a 
moment dii the parapet of a bridge over w hich they ii^te passing. She 
by degrees most cunningly disengaged herself froti^.ttei ^rasp of the 
father, w^ho w^as leaning against the bridge^ ^ncl threw herself 

into the Hver, screamipg out, witli a fiend-like griu^ Arrah ! what’ll 
yiz do for a daughter nbw !” The murderous water bubbling with her 
suffocating laugh, when carried down by the current, she sank to rise no 
mort^^nd left bet inconsolable parents, to bewail for many a day the 
loss hr their ■^ blessed innocent natharal.” Ne\T.r did this poor couple 
cease lamenting her. They treasured her ragged wardrobe as precious 
relics ; and her bitter taunts and reproaches were repeated^ as 
proofs of and sinsible poor Avity was, for sure all she used 

to say Was thrite^feafingh for her, God list her soul !” 

But my recollections are not at present so much turned to female 
as to male idiotcy j andT shall therefore cite but one more 
remlbisOence of the former nature, and oh® which I am happy not to 
Imow any parallel. 

A fefoafe idiot, whose per sottal itlrac^^^ some brute in the 

mipe whu and rendered het a 
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waft m ;^8Bionatcly attached to her infatit that no force or 
eiitreaties cotlld fifcparate her from it even for a moment. She was 
totally ignorant of tlie person of her betrayer^ but from the hour of the 
birth of her child, a marked dread and abhorrence of the whole male 
race waft visible in her conduct. She would wander into the fields^ and 
etill wild flowers, with which she used to cover the child, mid then nearly 
devour it with kisses, talk to it, press it to her heart, and weep over it, 
when the cold or rain incommoded it. Her gentleness in touching it, 
modulating her voice almost to a whisper, when addressing it, and her 
agony when it cried, proved that all the maternal feelings existed in the 
greatest force in the heart of this poor idiot. The infant lived oi[% a 
few months, and the mother for many days after its death believed that 
it slept, nor could the putrid corpse be removed from her breast but by 
force. Her frantic cries were appalling. She refused food or consolation, 
and lingered a fortnight, still repeating “ My baby, my baby !” when 
death relieved her from a life no longer supportable. Hear this, ye 
mothers, who Callously consign your offspring to hirelings, and say 
whether reason and civilization increase or weaken the force of maternal 
affection. 

And Tiow, in illustration of the beautiful lines on Irish character, by 
Ireland’s best poet — I need not quote his name, and I grieve to say that 
I forget the verses — let ns, “ like the bird that sings in the sunshine, 
shaking the cold shower from its wings,” turn from this sad strain of 
recollection into one of a less painful kind. 

The housekeeper of the parish priest had a son, who wus one of these 
debatable examjdes of semi-rationality. His head never had toom for 
more than one idea at a time ; nor could his memory well retain inUte 
than one sentence, and that a short one, and he found even that of tiisify 
difficult utterance. He was, nevertheless, frequen^ ^iployed by his 
mother to go on errands. She was one day making ft xmddings j and 
wanting pepper and allspice to season tlie ingredients, she desirc#^^^ 
son to go to the grocer’s, in the neighbouring village, and bring her back 
a supply of botli.^ “Be sure you don’t forget,” said she; and-iidt being 
skilled in calligr^liiyj had no means left for security but to make him 
repeat the wordft bvjftt jihd over again, and to desire him to contiutte to 
do BO unceasingly J until he arrived at the grocer’s. J*oor Thady 
accordingly set 'ofcat a brisk trot, repeating to himself, at vjie went 
along, “ pepper and allspice — pepper and allspibe— peppw ind 
until, having overlooked a stone which lay in his path, he tppped ijig&iibftt 
it, lost his etiuilibrium, and measured his length on the ground. He 
arose in a minute; but the shock had been enough fo diilodge the 
recollection of his commission. Scratching his hei|^ he tried 
the words ; but there was no clue to the dark arta disipal labpinth 
within. Every thing there was at random : but ;a shake oif the mental 
kaleidoscope brought a new formation to life, and and foein ** 

were the two words that suggested themselves. to 

repeat as industriously as he had done the others, 
grocer’s shop, where he muttered, by w ay of explauatioii^^i Mammy — 
hog’s puddihg— pitch and rosin/’ The grocer, with mayj^||p||is incep- 
tion for matter-of-fact, and knowing the freaks of poor^fI®3y’|;ifaueyj 
guessed what he wanted, apd ftenl back the articles at ^ In 

a short time after, the priiil^l^i^erd was about to 
flock, and he deftired Thady u W mt sftme shop^ ih idta 
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for the operation. And sure enough Th^y trotted r^p^l^ing 
iW two words, until, having met a person who detained hihi a moment 
hti the road in conversation, he, of course, forgot them ; and, by the occutt 
trickeries of idiot association, he now began repeating “ jiepper and 
nllspiee— pepper and allspice,” which he demanded at the sh^, in 
conjunction with some imperfect mention of the priest’s sheep. We 

again his mistake was rectified by the intelligent shopman, who sent 
back the requisite materials ^ but so completely was the confusion of 
hogs and sheep established in poor Thady’s cranium, that from that day 
he could never comprehend the distinction between black puddings and 
mutton chops. 

An idea prevails in Ireland that the real swinish multitude, like many 
of their too-resembling biped brethren, by analogy so called, arc much 
benefited by immersion in the sea ; and whenjj^^t^ salt water,” as it is 
poetically called in our country, cannot be q^f^eniently reached, the 
river is held to be “ cofif>anienU^* The pigs of the priest aforesaid were 
one day driven forth by the housekeeper, faithfully assisted by Thady, 
and, albeit unwilling to encounter the liquid element, were, nolevites 
volentes^ driven into the gently -flowing Barroww But one of th^^jlaost 
rotund and sleek was selected by Madame'Mere as a fit sacrifice @‘her 
cupidity, and she ordered ^Thady to keep its head under water, un^ 
suffocation ensued, telling him it was to make the jjig sleep. In a short 
time after, Thady entered a cottage by the river’s bank, and the good wife, 
having to prepare her liusbaiid’s dinner, requested Thady to rock the 
cradle of her crying child. He obeyed her orders for some time, but 
finding the urchin inconveniently insomnolent, he ran to the mother, 
and, by mixture of w’^ords and signs, contrived to tell her that he knew 
of a certain mode of making it quiet, which was to dip it in the river, 
and hold its head under water ; and, added he, with a knowing wink, 
** Salt it and eat it— -salt it and eat it — like mammy and me— mammy 
and. tne*^ with the priest’s pig — with the priest’s pig.” This led to a 
discovery of the trick and the theft practised by the housekeeper, who 
liras ittvijeohsequence discharged from the Priory, and w'ho, ever after, 
declen*^ ** there was no one so ’cute as a fool.” , . 

Tiife iiequent recurrence of such horrors as I alluded to in the case of 
Larry Henessey, made country residences, in part of Leinster 
where the rebellion raged, quite untenable, excepi^^f^^^^ garrisons. 

Tfaye difitnct became desolate^^^^ smoking w alls and blazing laggards were 
almost the only evidence of the late hospitable and happy homes from 
which many families were driven. Nekrly the whole o%the gentry, 
great and small, fled to the towns. We, like the rest, took refuge in one 
of crowded.,,|md comfortless depositaries of “ suffering loyalty.” 

Buf, howevei:, lirkso^ removal might be to the seniors of families, 
the y^ounger J^nches found ample consolation in the variety afforded by 
the ebange. eterbal parades, patrols, and alarms of regulars, 

militia, and yeb^ahry ; the buzz, the bustle, and the idleness were ample 
fecompense to children for privations so atoned for, 

$he first thing ^ A struck my attention ihlepr place of refuge and 
futqi^ resicjience, was the amazing dispi oppirtito of the evident fools to 
the questionable quantity of rationafbeingl^bmposing the population. 
The symptoms of the first were positiv^^he latter were but problem 
niatical ; but I forget exactly the concl^tew drawn on that occasion by 
toy childish logic. 1 was amazingly JJeased^ith those town-fools — th^ 



funny ^krw». :tT?iem^^ 

a^Ut them which was bo direanly ainuanig in hnfortimate^'^^M 
Henesscy and his like. These beings had, besides the vacant' 
common to the whole genus, a peculiar tinge of quauit cunning, mure nt* 
less displayed, which marked them of a species quite distiriet 
appear^ to have an object in view, and that appealed to be 
made an actual study of several of those individuals for 
without being conscious that I was studying, and little thinking it ^ 
but an indication of my favourite natural pursuit — puzzling myself 
that insolvable enigma, the human mind. I 

The fools of a country town are widely different from- the pastoial 
idiots of the mere champaign. Even the domestic omadthauns of “ the 
hall,’* or the park,” or the lodge,” formerly spoken of, had a single^ 
ness of character, if we may call it so, that marked them to be tri4y 
genuine unsophisticated asses. But the very instinct which leads a fool 
to live in a town proves him to be tainted with the corruption df good 
sense; not one of the innocents** could breathe in the atmosphere pf a 
city. Who ever saw a genuine fool within the bills of mortality ? 
Civilization is the very Herod of our days. There was a queer look, f# 
half-open leer, a glance of business, about all the creatures I now treat of, 
which seemed to say, as plainly as the exquftte animal of ‘‘ The Twelfth 
Night,” “ Well, God gives them w'lsdom that have it; and those that are 
fools, let them use their talents !” And when their object was gained, 
when the piece of money fell into the ready palm, and they turned away 
with a grin, or a stare, or a scowl, of downright covetousness, evc^ 
feature seemed to express, Marry, Sir, lullaby to your botinty^fm 
I come again P* 

Chief among the crowed of these beings were some half-dozen^ %hb 
bore the following names and titles : — Brodigan the Pipap-borer, Copper- 
nosed Jack, Dancing Denny, Bill Woods, John King, and Paddy 1:^8. 

The first of these was a fellow wiio had his leg broken, and hid^ 4^^ 
cracked, in a row with the faction of the Tuomys, w^hen a vouU^ inan^ 
and who carried lameness and that spurious sort of idiotcy I have eibdeU- 
voured to de8cribe> fur into middle life, at which stage of his existii^cel 
first saw him. Het^as an awful object to look at— squalid, haj^, and 
wild, with a vaCatit j^ze of desperation, as if the memory df 
still haunted, like ii spectre, the ruins of thp mind it had 
did nothing from morn till night but sUragger up and 
of the street^throwing his curyed leg out as if in defian<^^^(]^lll% 
cursing, andPbrandishing a blackthorn stick overhishead die nahd, 
while with the other he swept up the ragged tail of the loose gr^^oat 
which floated round him — ^his only ra/towa/ words |tog, ‘‘Five Jllpnd 
for a Tuomy ! Tin pound for a Tuomy ! Bro^ah ^ ^ •** 

Every penny he received wras immediately e;|pended bu 

the great quantity he drank seemed to do him neither 

How Copper his nick-name I 

The jmirtietdar fea^ was an eagle-beak, 

it were M but they had no need to 

as there vvis nothing to Ivhhin them. This was 

eictraoi4iuai^ )^tiv%, a hp^ who either 

ihaa a hst^ or ® 

would set off at full speed of a summer^s moiip||^wim 

letter that 4 i^d, bating Uie mail to the, 

Jdn,-^voL. clvii/ ' . c ' 



^ Sk^ehet nf Irish Fooi>> 

tiTiQ miles,) bring back tlie answer the same night. This aetivlty a?id 
ifidUPtry showed nothing of absolute folly to a cpimnon observer ; but a 
%aeu one cOuJd see it to be plainly such, when he marked poor Jack's 
feUowrfopls thrive even better than he did, in tlie ample indulgence of sloth, 
Panning Denny was a mere automaton, who comprehended but one 
word besides his own name; and if it were not spoken beside it, even that, 
perhaps, would have been beyond his capacity. “ Dance, Diniiy !” w^as all 
his best friends ever said to him. And no sooner were the words said, 
than away he went, like a puppet on wires, but less naturally, pattering 
in the same spot with his splay feet, frowning at you all the while from 
a bushy pair of white eyebrows, and matted hair, falling thick, over hi;s 
face. His countenance never changed from its lubberly iuexpressive- 
ness. He held one hand out/oy the money. He -would dance (as it was 
called) till lie dropped, ever until he felt the coin on liis palm, Then, 
like Mimosa at the touch of mortality,” he shrank into himself, 
wheeled away, and went off in wlmtever direction chance pointed to, till 
some fresh amateur called out “ Dance, Dinny !” when he began again, 
and so worked away from dawn till dusk, nourished on whatever scraps 
^ere offered him, and going off to his father and mother, wlio lived in 
a calnn by the river’s side, and who, drinking -whiskey to the whole 
amount of Denny’s receiptsfdrove him adrift again in the moniing, to 
earn his title to the next night’s lodging. 

Bill Woods was certainly intendecl by Nature for a hero. He -was a 
perfect block in point of feeling. All his tastes were military, and he 
delighted in destruction. He was of a good size, had tolerable features, 
and would have been good-looking, but for his air of folly. His teeth 
wer#f brilliantly -white ; but Ins most disagrecaldc peculiarity was an 
everlasting chuckle and simper, wliich w ould have been an sibsolute grin, 
had he had understanding enough to enjoy a laugh. He had an unde - 
finable look of feline cruelty — an air of human mousing, if it may he so 
expressed; was constant in his attendance on all the picketings, flog- 
gings, and executions that took place. He always marched at the head 
of the yeomanry corps, dressed in a tattered military suit, with an old 
cocked hat, streaming with faded orange ribbons, a huge cavalry sabre in 
his h^d, and the iron scabbard trailing along the pavement beside him. 
I have been told that wretches whose torture he witnessed have de- 
clared that tliey could bear the cajt-o’ -nine-tails better nor Bill 
Wotids’s grin — and I can understand the feeling. 

But that living libel upon mirth or enjoyment was destined to a scene 
of more revolting exhibition. With a hideous violation of all decency , 
which I hope could find no parallel out of Ireland, or even there, 
in those degrading days, which, for the honour of human nature, 
are gone by, Bill Woods, the fool, was actually appointed to the oflicc 
of hangman, in a neighbouring county town. Public feeling, however, 
could not sfimd the outrage of this miserable being performing oiienly 
the last unices to the victims of offended law and gross misgovernment ; 
and, in way usual in Ireland when the executioner needs conceal- 
ment, BjH Woods was enveloped in a blanket whenever he appeared on 
the scaffold. Two holes for seeing and one for breathing were cut in 
this covering; and I can well imagine the horror excited in the dying 
laaea, by the sight of those twinkling eyes and that simpering mouth, 
while his f©nael^ chuckle mixed with their death-prayer, as if smne 
mowing and chattering, in mockery of their agony. 



Paddy Puss was a loathsome excrescence of nature. The wi«5 pur-^ 
poses which gave him birth and allowed him to exist to old age, are 
far beyond my sc^tiny or coi^ecture. \yas aged whpi X 
first ; but his thick flaxen hair looked like boyhood. jfXe had no sense 
to thin, nor no sorrow to blanch it. He was, nevertheless, as miserable 
in appearance as if he had understood and felt for his degradation. He 
seemed to have an instinct of fdth in him. He prefened wallowihg on 
a dwnghi4 to sleoping on cleaii sti-aw. If the ])arish beadle bad not 
forced |iim to keep a rope well tied round his middle, the bundle of rags 
ibat covered hun would have many a tipie walked away. He had a hug^ 
head ft^d face, and a perpetual swelling on one side of it. He con-« 
stfintjy muttered some unspeakable sounds from his twisted mouth ; and 
shufiSed along sideways from house to house, mumbling a demand for 
ahns~an awful monument of human possibilities. 

The many instances of that mixture of madness and folly depending 
on the influence of drink, and to be judged of by the jduises of thfe 
whisky-bottle, cannot be noticed legitimately here. These natural 
offsprings of Irish excess would fill a large volume oi detail. How I 
could increase and multiply these, from the recollections of rny own 
experience ! From Brennan, the house-painter and poet, w lio used to 
reel about as the draggle-tailed blackguards ^nirsued him, volleying fortli 
with a hoarse laugh, Kuch couplets as — 

Rin, ye spalpeens ! or 'tis Brinnin ’ll scather ye, 

An lai n ye the differ 'twixt 'salt and batiheuy ! 
down to Sam Long, the slater, a lineal descendiuit from one of Grom- 
well’s trumpeters, (most of the intervening ancestors liaving been 
hanged,) wlio roared at times through the streets, in the red-hot fervour 
of Qrangism, A Papish ! a Pa])ish ! my hod and trowel for a Papish I 
liCt me tecr him an’ ait him ! an bile him, an brilc liiin! a Papish, that 
I may swally him, body an’ bones !’’ 

I trust, how ever, that the great measure of national w isdom which has 
passed, and a rational adaptation of the poor-laws, with the establish- 
inent of houses of refuge for the truly desolate, will in time relieve 
Ireland from such disgusting evidences of bigotry and idiotcy. 

Poor John King, wdiom I have reserved for the last of these sketches, 
because I think his portrait may form a relief to the others, w^as the 
most amiable, and, I may say, the most iiitc*resting of fools. He %as a 
young man of middle sii^e, regular featuTc.s, {Uid dark complexion ; and 
the expression of liis ci^unteruiTice was so unctjuivocally good, that lie 
won one’s pity and sympathy at once. The glazed look of timfd kind- 
liness, wdiich his face always wore, seemed to have been, as it Tweire, 
frozfen on it by some sudden chill, that had fixed, but could not rii^ 
the Beiitiinent it had stolen on by surprise. Poor John King’s st4% 
was a sad and painful one. Many persons used to take a pl^fufe iii 
le^^ihg him on to tell it himself. This used to he done a 
train of questions put by rule, and answered by rote : and, l^ien I call 
to mind the unmoved listl^ssness with which he performed liia pwt of 
the colloquy, I am satisfied there was no wanton sporting with 
lity in piitting him on this trial. He repeated his oft-rehearsea task 
a^ coldly as a trained witness, pocketed the donation of the cunous 6t 
the charitable, without another word — and walked a w'ay.* 

^ • Pia story was tpU, under the title of “The Love Draught,'’ in the Literarv 
Souvemr ” for 11130. 
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Mia THE AtOGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY *. 

NO. V. 

Towards the end of the season of 1825 came Signor Velhiti. The 
remembrance of this species of voice was all but extinct : the natural 
abhorrence of the practice had been enforced by the silent prohibition 
from the King’s Theatre of all such for nearly thirty years. The daily 
press (the “ Times” newspaper especially) attacked the individual ho 
less than the thing itself with an almost ruffian ferocity. The experi- 
ment was, therefore, doubly hazardous. But possibly the very fury of 
the attack favoured the actor. He came, and he overcame ; and he 
deserved his victory, both for his private and public merits f* 


* Continued from p. 192, No. CL VI. 

f Velluti was guided by a high and honourable spirit. He was every inch a 
gentleman, and lie stood upon his reputation with a loftiness which, tlinugh in some 
instances it liordered upon the ridiculous, proceeded, nevertheless, from a noble 
emulation of greatness, and, we may add, of goodness, lie had, no doubt, been 
spoiled, in a degree, by excessive adulation. The following anecdotes will illus- 
trate his character, and we pledge ourselves for their truth : — 

On the night of his* first appearance, it must he owned, he stood a perilous 
chance. Previous to the rising of the curtain, the manager requested Mr. — ■!■■■ 
to go and offer him the best encouragement he could. Mr. went, de- 

scanted upon the generosity of an English audience, upon Vclluii's claims and 
reputation, and the merits of “ II Crociato.’* He assured the soprano tliat nothing 
could be more foreign from the English character than to countenance such attacks 
as thte Times’' had made upon him, and that they would, in all probability, Ofierate 
in his behalf. In short, the consoler exhausted all his eloquence to infuse into him 
the necsssary fortitude. Velluti listened with the utmost calmness. When the 
harangue was concluded, he drew himself up to his utmost height, his line dark 
eyes glanced fire, he placed his hand injiis bosom, turned towards the speaker, and 
merely said with all the dignity lie coiild so well assume, “ Son Vkm.uti.’' His 
Irieiid skulked away, with a feeling between . the sense of the sublime, and the 
ridiculous. 

Next for the generous part of liis nature. A dispute arose concerning the 
assumption of the title “ Director of tlie Music” by M. Bochsa, duritpg Velluti ’s 
management. It concluded with a skirmish in the newspapers. Oh 
when Velhiti's letter appeared, he called on a young lady, one of his rnoMt favourite 
pupils; he asked if she had seen it “ Yes,” she replied; ‘‘and with regret; 
because you have been made to say what, I am sure, you did not mean.” “ How 
»o ?*^ “ It begins, ‘ A certain Mr. Bochsa.’ Now, although you wrote ‘ Un certo 
^Signor Bochsa,’ the English translation conveys an insult.” Velluti departed in- 
stantly ; he drove to the residence of Lord Burghersh. “ My Lord,” said he, “ I 
am told that my letter b^ars such au interpretation: is it true ?’ “ It is.” “Pray 

tben translate for me as follows.” And he dictated a frank avowal that what ha 
had said arose from his ignorance of the English idiom, “ that to offer an iiistilc to 
any one belonged neither to his disposition nor his education.” This he published 
the next morning. 

A meetihg was subsequently held between the parties, together with the manager 
and a. friend, to settle the point. Long explanations were given. Velluti simply 
demanded — “ Is Mr. Bochsa to use the title of ‘ Director of IVlusic at the Kiug'B 
Theatre?* ” There was a slight hesitation. VfiDuti thrust his engagement, \Vhich 
involved a sum of three thoiiMind six hundred guilds, into the caiidie, and, but that 
one of the parties seized his arn, it would hav^een consumed. Money was to him 
as nothing in the balanc e whei' weighed against the fame of his reception and 
appointment. We couhf multiply instances of the most grateful kind, did they not 
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^he natural prejudice against such a quality of lyoice proceeding ficohi 
a inan was to be overcome before any accurate judgment could be formed 
Velluti. A second impediment was an offensive contmetiou 
tone in certain parts of his scale, which, without any intention to bring 
the individual into ridicule, can only be likened to the shrilly scream of 
a peacock. A still greater offence was his imperfect intonation. , Now 
as the impression made by the singer is direct, and the tone the means^ 
it is very 4ard to divest the judgment of these associations as well as 
of the positive impressions. We grant these drawbacks, and then we 
may insist upon the fine feeling, the impassioned execution, and the 
inventive faculty of the artist. His chef (Tceuvre was the Romance in 
Tebaldo ed Isolina,” beginning “ Notte tremenda,” and here it was 
that, by contrasts of tone and time, by bursts and suppressions of voice, 
by the most beautiful swells and attenuations, by transmutations of the 
passages, he displayed all his feeling, delicacy, and imagination, leaving 
the hearer unable to pronounce which of the three had the mastery. 
Where the obstacles above-named were overcome, the pathos and tender- 
ness of his singing had no parallel in our recollection, for we never heard 
Pacchierotti^. 

Velluti has been represented as the most florid of singers : it was not 
so when he w^as in England. That he changed the passages of a song 
is true ; but he changed them rather for the sake of varying the traits 
and heightening the expression, than with a view to multiplying notes 
or showing his facility, which was by no means superior. His ])ower 
over the affections lay in exejuisite sensibility and conception, and in the 
delicate polish of his transmutations. Another felicitous illustration may 
be drawn from his Venetian barcarole, “ La Notte xe Bella.” He 
altered almost every passage without spoiling the melody, and every note 
he added, adorned without defacing tlie original. At the close, he iu- 
troduced a passage to depict the undulation of the sea, more ingeniouB 
than the writer of this article ever remembers to have heard from any 
other singer 

But Velluti was not popular ! Admitted. What effect then did Ije 
produce upon the art in England ? All w'ho could appreciate him uht 
derstood the points wc have described, and all his merit; they saw ^Iso 
how much other singers (even Pasta herself J) had borrowed from 
Instead cf * increasing the rage for florid singing, his influence' ^ided 
that of Pasite in exalting the great style which subsists upon exp2*^Bion. 
His voice was all hut ruined when he came here, and, but for his 

involve the feelings of others. We say generally, however, and truly, he was high* 
minded, honourable, generous, and kind-hearted, in every sense of the words. No 
one, “ prince, potentate, or peer,*’ ever brought higher letters of recommendailibu 
to persons of condition than Velluti. v 

* Soon after Velluti's arrival, five persons, who had all been almost l^durate^ by 
constantly hearing music, met to form a judgment of his powers, lii pn He 
first sang a duet from Tancredi.*' It was so out of tune, it was hardly to be borne. 
He then gave a scena which we never heard before or since. At the conclusion, 
all the five were bathed in tears, and so occupied with their own sensations^ ;^at not 
one of them either did or could, for some space, utter a syllable. 

t His debut was at Devonshii^ House, a night or two after his arrival, %vhei|;h<) 
sang these two songs to the delight of all the rank and virtu there asseisHed. ' ' 

I A series of conoerts. were givdIS by Vellut;^ and Pasta in conjunction, He beat 
her decidedly by his polish and delicacy. 
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of mind and skill, his former reputation would scarcely have 
dhtained for him a second hearing. Perhaps his ornaments were too much 
for himself and too little for general application, since it cannot be con- 
cealed that his ingenuity was tasked to cover his own declining means 
by those substitutes. The truth of this observation may be confirmed by 
the fact, that no singer ever did, or ever could, give to his passages his 
particular expression ; yet it was impossible, so singular 'was their con- 
struction, not to perceive from whence they were borrowed. 

Little more of novelty in art remains to be pourtrayed, except the 
premier de S(yn especc, Mademoiselle Sontag, for with her closes, up to 
the present hour, the list of modem inventors ^mongst foreign vocalists. 
That commingling of execution and expression, that new i)hraBeology 
by which passages have been substituted for plain notes, and have be- 
come, through various known analogies, the musical language of certain 
passions, was favourable in the highest degree to Mademoiselle Sontag. 
When Braham and Catalani first astounded the world of science by 
their marvellous facility, not to say by the audacity (as it was then 
esteemed) of their variations, the car was unaccustomed, and the mind 
was still less trained to such force, rapidity, and change. But the writings 
of Rossini had established the practice, had indeed created a fascinating 
vehicle, and even rendered facility one of the attributes most indispen- 
sable to a singer. Tlie way, therefore, was prepared for her beautiful 
legerity before she arrived. 

Her organ was comparatively of small volume, but of long compass, 
and, like many thin voices, she could execute with an ease and velocity 
cpiite astonishing. It was alike in quality, but a little reedy in the 
lower notes. In the loftier parts, its lightness and cultivation were un- 
rivalled ; her neatness and precision 'vi^ere supreme. She not only did 
all that her predecessors had done, but she added fresh traits by adopt- 
ing arpeggios and chromatic passages, which instruments alone had 
before attempted, with success. These she gave in a manner that gra- 
tified the ear and filled the fancy. All this she accomplished with such 
extreme ease, that the liearer never felt the least doubt or difficulty, hut 
symj)athised at once with the impulsive power that dictated both the 
notes and the manner, which seemed quite as pleasurable to the artiste as 
to the auditor. In her own language, and in her countryman’s (Weber’s) 
music especially, she sang with strong feeling and fine expression. No 
one ever sang the scena in “ Der Freischutz” with such devotion or 
energy. 

Almost everything that can be said concerning this delightful singer 
has been exhausted : wc therefore abridge our own comments, and sub- 
stitute a paragraph from her dbborated character in the Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review,” which concentrates, at once poetically 
and truly, the description of the feelings she excited : — 

For these reasons, perhaps, she is to be esteemed more highly in 
the orchestra and the chamber than upon the stage. The theatre is the 
scene for the display of passion ; in the chamber and the orchestra the 
feelings must he restrained, and evq® subdued. Indeed, nothing more 
clearly indicates liow little susceptible of the finest and deepest ex- 
pression the orchestra and the chamber can be made, than the compara- 
tive failure of Madame Pasta in these situations. The truth is, the 
sympathy of a mixed audience cannot rise to the strength of the emo- 
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tton, or its expression, unless aided by the illusions of the drama. Ili 
the orchestra, the eagle is caged, stripped of her plumage, and i* 
fastened to the earth : the facility, the polish, and the beauty of Made^ 
moiselle Son tag’s style, on the contrary, are heard to the greatest adiran- 
tage in this situation. Lord Bacon has asked, in his second book upon 
the advancement of leartiing — * Is not the delight of the quavering upon 
a stop in music the same with the playing of light upon the water 

Splendet tremulo sub liimine pontus.’ 

The passage occurred to us when we first listened to the glistering 
ornaments of Mademoiselle Sontag, and the pleasure we felt was pre- 
cisely like that we have ^perienced in beholding the ocean resplendent 
with the rays of a brilliant sunshine. If the mind be not deeply moved, 
the senses are all filled, and those nameless emotions which play so 
lightly, and coruscate, as it were, from thought to thought, without stop 
or intermission ; — if they do not equal in strength or intensity the fixity 
of the passions, give birth to feelings at once novel, diversified, and 
exultant.” 

One of the most striking changes in vocal art remains yet to be traced : 
it is in the style and manner of the base. Lord Mount Edgeumbe, in 
the passage we have already cited, alludes to this transition, but not in 
that same spirit of candour and judgment which distinguishes his general 
remarks. In the time of Handel, the base was employed for his volume 
and weight, and the songs given to him miglit almost be said to be me- 
chanical, in the heaviness and sameness of the divisions. “ Lascia 
Amor,” “ Del Miiiacciar del Vento,” and ‘‘ Nasce al Bosco,” are un- 
questionably magnificent and majestic, according to the conception and 
the execution of the time when they w’ere written ; but it was then rare 
indeed to endow this species of voice with anything like pathos or grace. 
The middle school — that of Giiglielmi, Cinuirosa, &c. — began to employ 
it u|>on livelier objects, and to invest base parts with more agreeable 
melodies ; but it was chiefly in comic characters, where the rapidity of 
speaking kept equal pace nota e parola ”) with the notation. Still 
there was more air. Mozart, in II Don Giovanni,” Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and II Flauto Magico,” elevated the whole tone of composi- 
tion for the base, by the infusion of sentiment and elegance. Almost 
every song and duet in these dramas given to that voice are exquisite, 
both in melody and feeling : Non piu andrai,” “ Fin ch* hail dal 
vino,” “ Qui sdegno,” the exquisitely graceful movement in “ II cata- 
loged,” “ Cnulel perche fmora,” wull serve for examples. 

But Rossini did much more to develop the latent powders of the base. 
He has treated it almost as the equal qj|the other species, and endowed it 
with the same powers and faculties. IGook over ‘‘ O Niime benefico,” in 
“ La Gazza Ladra;” the songs and duets in “ Semiramide,” “ Mos^* 

II Turco in Italia,” and II Barbiere di Seviglia;” and they will be 
found to contain as much sentiment and beauty of melody, as much of 
rapid execution, as anything written for the tenor, or even the sopranr, 

* Mozart, it has been maintained, never wrote n comic song. Perhaps it is true ; 
and tlie dignity of every melody given to his compositions for the base eertal^V 
precludes the effect of the via comica. No song of his in this species ever raiisd 
that vivid sense of liveliness that belongs to such of Rossini’s airs as Largo al 
factotum della cittii.” 




frequency made to by repeating tbe pasa^^ 
each. Nor is it possible any longer to doubt the justice Sid 
^ discovery, and the beauty of the application ; for it hue been 

by the most perfect singers. 

Signori Begnis and Zucchelli stand prominently forth : the former with 
abundant facility and faculties, perhaps hot equalled by any other vocalist 
ofjJh8*claBs in spirit and effect as a cancatof, must still yield to the 
latter in grace, volume, smoothness, delicacy, and precision. Zucchelli 
was in all these attributes an admirable artist. Pellegrini came to Eng- 
land when in hia decline, but he was admitted amongst his brethren to 
be pre-eminent in science and taste. His organic powers, however, by 
no means kept pace with his skill, and we q#btion whether they were 
ever comparable to the others we have named, and are about to instance. 
— Lablache is the first. General power, and volume so tremendoua in 
particular notes, were never heard ; nor was his execution contemptible, 
though far from being as polished as that of Zucchelli. His effects often 
astonished, and, in concerted pieces, were unequalled. He could make 
himself heard as distinctly as thunder through the roar of the winds, above 
the most numerous band of voices and instruments ever assembled upon 
the stage, or in the orchestra of the King’s TheatreJ . England had not, 
however, heard the perfection of this style till the arrival of Tamburini 
this last season. "*116 unites the polish, grace, and facility of the tenor, 
with the force, and a good share of the volume, of the base. The neat- 
ness and precision of his execution could only be equalled by his fine 
taste in the invention and the application of ornament. His cantabile 
singing was beautiful ; his declamation easy but energetic, never over- 
strain^, but always expressive. In a word, he was the most perfect 
artist in this species we remember. His manner was withal so modest 
irnid natural, that he is entitled, in our judgment, t# tlie highest praise of 
them all. 

Together with these great singers, we have had Donzelli, — a tenor of 
the most wonderful volume ; but, though of uncommon vigour, some- 
what coarse, and without that nice sensibility and discrimination which 
constitute fine taste. 

Iluhini has also visited England : his distinctions lie in the very op- 
posite direction, for he is delicate, polished, graceful, and florid in the 
very richest degree, but with a voice never, we believe, very powerful, 
and now declining. 

Such is the summary of Italian vocal art. 

"When Mesdames Stockhausen, Schultz and Sontag arrived in suc- 
cessipn, and when the music of Weber made so general a fvrere^ the 
Germans and their friends were j|Eguine in their belief that our singers 
would hereafter he as our irnWhipcntalists very much had been, 
iinpoTted from the cold regions of the north, to dis^dace in our favour 
tte nations of the sunny regions, whose climate has been hitherto 

• See “ Al idea di quel metallo," and “ Dunqiie io son,” in ** II flarbiere di 
Scvifflfa.” 

i His duet, “ Con patienza,*’ and another, in wlp'ch he performed both the soprano 
ai^ the. base, in 11 Fanaticc^,” were ixiatdfleSB, though the supremaev Jay much 
inhjsaqtlng. ' 

4 Bis porUy figure, which be managed with infinite address, and his rich humour, 
made his acting auxiliary to his singing, to an extent not to be imagined by those 
.arho never saw him in “ II Matrimonio Begrcto.**j ^ 



found to be bo infiuential in the production of that natural tempeftmeni 
and those organs that have carried vocal musk to its acme. 

German companies have since been introduced even upon our nationa 
theatres. But Sontag alone has raised a great name. Madame Stock- 
hausen, indeed, contributed even more than this great artiste to natural- 
izing the melodies of her countiy amongst us, for they were peculiar^ 
suit^ to the delicate beauty of her style and voice. Madame S^huliz 
was an artiste of high merit, and it was curious to observe how, by 
a very slight declination, she just missed the elevation attaint by Pasta; 
Schroeder is also great as an actress and a singer. But with the ex- 
ception of the national airs, and the quaint but captivating burden— ' 
theJodeln — little or has been added by the Germans tO' 

our vocal science. They have, perhaps, (Sontag alone excepted,) 
assisted to retard the adaption of mere volatile execution, and to keep up 
the love of plainer and more impassionate expression, the natural em- 
ployment of the art. What, then, may be estimated to be the actual and 
positive result of the progression of the science during the third of a 
century ? — for this is the end-all and the be-all of our inquiry. If the 
reader has not gathered it as he has gone along with us, we must almost 
despair of illuminating the subject further by a summary. But we 
must, nevertheless, make an attempt at such a concentration. 

Vocal art, then, has a little preceded and encouraged the national 
advance of the mind towards that dissipation of feeling and attention 
which accompany the indefinite increase and variety of the objects, 
associations, and emotions imparted by an ever-augmenting fund of 
knowledge. The facility with which we move from place to place — the 
voluptuous splendour of public and private entertainments — the enlarge- 
ment of the circle of connexions — foreign travel — the easy access to 
books and the concentration of the principles of every branch of acquire- 
ment — arc all imfavoiirahle to the depth and intensity of thought and ' 
feeling which used to be the characteristics of the English nation. 
Hence the disposition for lighter amusements. The philosophy of mind 
is the best explication of this transition ; and though it has been already 
quoted by a writer on this subject, we shall not hesitate to adopt the best 
explanation, as well as the best description, of the rise, the progress, and 
incipient decay of fine taste in vocal as in other arts. “ It is evident,** 
says Dugald Stewart in his ‘ Elements of the Philoso])hy of the Human 
Mind,’ “ that there is a limit, beyond which the love of simplicity cannot 
be carried. No hounds, indeed, can be set to the creations of genius ;* 
but as this quality occurs seldom in an eminent degree, it commonly 
happens that, after a period of great refinement of taste ^ men begin to 
gratify their love of variety by addinM^erJluons circumstances to the 
finished models exhibited by theiit^^^^cessors^ or by making trifling •, 
alterations in them^ ivith a view of merely diversifying the effedJ ^ 
These additions and alterations, indiferent perhaps, or even in somd’ 
degree offensive, in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, from 
the connexi(Jn in which we see them, or from the influence of fashionv 
The same cause which at first jjroduces them continues, perpetually^ to 
increase their number; and taste returns to barbarism by almost the 
same steps which conducted it to perfection.” 

We do not, howxver, mean to go the length of asserting that musical 
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to retumed to barbarism.” Simplicity Is, Indeed, exchanged 
fcr complication, and the great style, properly so called, is all but lost, 
because the lighter taste of the age does not love to dwell in the lofty 
and serious affections, and because artists, where they can no longer 
command, must follow that taste. 

We conceive, then, that the fine elocution, the declamatory power, 
(not foren,) the solemn impressions, and the other elements and effects 
of the great style are rapidly passing away, and that polish, neatness, 
variety, velocity, and fancy supply the graces of manner noAv most in 
esteem. Our description of Mara atid of Sontag will supply the two 
extremes — Pasta the medium. We are not so^uch laudator es temporis 
acli that we condemn altogether the perfe(Wns of modern science. 
We have hot yet caught the levity which disdains all deep and solemn 
impulses, or come to regard the pure expression and conBe({Ucnt reflective 
pleasures generated by the music of the last age as 

“ the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood.” 

Our nature, we know^, is subject to the two stimulating and controlling 
powers — novelty and habit, — and we are content, while we, survey and 
mark the progression, to enjoy whatever portions of the good of the one 
we can assimilate, without giving too severe a shock to tlic predilections 
of the other, and perhaps most potent law of our being, 


SONGS OF SPAIN. 

BY MUS. HEMANS. 

I. 

The Rio Verde Song.^'^ 

Flow, Rio Verde ! 

In melody flow ; 

Win her that wx*epeth 
To slumber from woe ! 

Bid thy wave's music 
Roll through her dreams ; 

Grief ever loveth 

The kind voice of streams. 

Bear h^^ne spirit 
Afhr W%l||^8ound, 

Back to her childhood. 

Her life’s fairy ground : 

Pass like the whisper 
Of love that is gone. — 

Flow, Rio Verde, 

Softly flow on ! 

* The name of the Rio Verde (the “ Gentle River ” of Percy’s ballad) will Iw 
familiar to every Spanish reader, as associated iu song and story with the old 
romantic \7ars of the Peninsula. , 





n. 

^The Zaqri Maid. 

The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zagri Maid, 

To her low, sad song replying, 

As it fill’d the olive shade. 

“ Alas ! Ibr her that loveth 
Her land’s, her kindred's foe ! 

Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Sliould a Zagri' s spirit go ? 

“ From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 

I sink with shame oppress’d, 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.” • 

Wiien summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid," 

While the crimson day was dying 
In the whisp'ring olive shade. 

“ And for all this heart's wealth \rasted, 
This woe, in secret borne, 

This flower of young life blasted. 

Should I win back aught but scorn ? 

By aught ljut daily dying 

Would my love-truth be repaid?'’ 

When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid. 

III. 

The Lost One. 

Seek by the silvery Darro, 

Where jasmine flowers have blown ; 

There hath she left na|joot-print ? — 
Weep, weep, tl;^ nraR is gone ! 

Seek where our Lady’s image 
Smiles o'er the pine-hung steep ; 

Hear ye not there her vespers ? — 

Weep for the parted, weep ! 

Seek in the porch where vine-leaves 
O’ershade her fkther's head ; 

Are his grey hairs left lonely ? — 

Weep I her bright soul is fled ! 




SoAgii'tf Sp^t, 

Dark glassy i^aters, 

So crimson’d of yore. 
Love, Death, and Sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 
Thou should’st have Echols 
For Grief's deepest tone* — 
Flow, Rio 'Verde f 
Softly flow on ! 





Songs of Spain. 

IV.- 

The Bird p7 Kbro. 

Bird, that art singing on Ebro's side, 

myrtle-shadov^s make dim the tide. 

Doth Sorrow dwell 'midst the leaves with thee ? 

Doth song avail thy full heart to free ? 

Bird of the midnij^t's purple sky I 
Teach me the spell of thy melody. 

Bird! is it wrong'd affection's patn, 

' Whence the sad sweetness flows through thy strain ? 
And is the wound of that arrowi|liird, ^ ^ 

When thy lone music the boughs hath fill'd? 

Bird of the midnight's purple sky ! 

Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


V. 

Spanish Evening Hymn. 

Ave ! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea ! 

Now, sweet Mother ! may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee. 

Frorfl the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor’s hymn arise ! 

From his watch-fire, 'midst the mountains, 
Lo ! to thee the sliepherd cries. 

Yet, where thus full hearts find voices. 

If o'erburden’d souls there be, 

Dark and silent in thepr||pguish, — 

Aid those captives— them free ! 

Touch them, every fount unsealing, 

Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou, the Mother of all sorrows. 

Aid, oh ! aid to pray and weep ! 


VI. 

Old Spanish Battle Song. 

Fling forth the proud banners of Leon again ; 

Let the high word — go resounding through Spain ! 
And thou, free Asturias, encamp'd on the height. 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 

Wake ! wake ! the old soil where our warriors repose 
Kings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. 

The voices are mighty that swell from the past. 

With Aragon's cry on Ihe shrill mountain^blast ; 

The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread. 

Their pines murmur song where bright blood hath been shed 
Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again. 

And shout ye, “ Castile ! to the rescue for Spain I’' 



KAOPIE CASTL£. 

COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOU OP “ SAYIKCMB AND DOINGS.** 

Some years since, as I was travelling in the West of England^ Ih® ; 
following narrative was put into my hands. It struck me that it tvas 
not without interest, and, as I knew it to be true, I determined, at sonic 
time, to publish it. I now offer it to the Editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine.” The manuscript is exactly in the state in which I rcr 
ceived it. ^ 

.. 0 : 

There may be something like vanity in committing to paper a detail 
of circumstances peculiar to one’s own “ case and there may be 
nothing either amusing or instructive to others in an avowal of the feel- 
ings by which a young man was actuated upon his first entrance into 
what is called life; yet I do think, treacherous as my memory unfortu- 
nately happens to be, that a brief detail of the events of past years, if it 
afford no gratification to other people, will, at least, amuse myself, as 
I look back upon it in days when the sentiments by which I was then 
actuated shall have* faded away, and the motives to conduct (hardly now 
satisfactorily explicable) have ceased to operate. 

My father, who contrived, — I scarcely understand how, — to maintain 
hiswdfe (my mother-in-law), myself, and his two children by a second 
marriage, on the lialf-pay of a captain in the army, had bred me up, as 
a boy, with the view, and in the hope of being able to put me into the 
service from w'hich he had himself retired. The formation of his new 
matrimonial connexion, howevg^ entirely changed his intentions with 
regard to me ; and, after havH^ imbued my almost infant mind with 
the desire of military distinction, and the prospect of a laurel -reaping 
harvest of service, it was found more suitable to his means, and the taste 
of his wdfe, to jdace me at the school, in which I had not yet finished 
my education, as a sort of half-boarder, from which character it was 
clearly intended I should eventually emerge in that, of usher to my then 
present master. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings I experienced when it became 
no longer a matter of concealment or mystery, that all hopes of a com- 
mission, or, indeed, an endeavour to procure me one, were abandoned, 
and I felt myself doomed to the eternal correction of a Latin exercise 
instead of the superintendence of the manual and platoon ; or the utter 
state of desolation in which I felt myself when I heard from my good old 
master,— for such he w*as, — that except marching the boys out for a ^ 
walk on Wedii^eBdays and Saturdays, I had no chance of commandingsb 
detachment of any sort whatever. 

■ When I quitted home altogther, which I did at seventeen, and took 
iip my residence constantly at the academy, I felt some relief, I neither 
saw the barefaced cajolery with which my hateful mother-in-law 
wheedled and bullied my poof father ; nor was I doomed, day after day, 
to witness the disgusting partiality with which her two fractious, sickly, 
ill-tempered, ill-favoured brats were treated, and to w’hich system of 
fayouritism my poor deliidet^^rent, with smiles on his countenance and 
pleasure in his eye, submitt^ It is true I was in harness— the tread- 
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mill iiW)uld have been admirable fun compared with my toils ; yet I was 
freed from the thraldom of a stepmother, and occasionally felt some- 
thing like gratification in the consciousneSB that I could comp^md at 
least the liftle boys at the acadqny. 

In the space of three years after my retreat from home, my father 
hgd been compelled, by the e?:trfty]^jaiice of the new head of his fiamfly, 
to sell his half-pay ; and yrith the produce of this lamentable sacrifice he 
emigrated to America, where he died, leaving his amiable widow to the 
care pf a most excellent friend, to whom the death -bed injunction of my 
pppr piwent. to grant her his protection wasj in point of fact, entirely 
superfluous. 

It was not very long after this event that my old patron, the master of 
the academy, also died j and having in vain attempted to become suc- 
cessor to his authority and schopl, I was dismissed from my office by the 
npw arrival, who brought with him what, in niy military phraseolpg)^, 
I termed hjs “ personal staff,” and therefore had no need of my further 
services. He, however, behaved extremely well to me, and, in addition 
to more flattering testimonials which I had received from hi^ predecessor, 
gave me a letter of introduction to a Dr. Crowpick, who kept a 
scholastic establishment in the vicinity of London. 

The word London, I admit, had something very bewitching in its 
sound to my ears; and yet I dreaded an ax>proach to it. If I had been 
a soldier — if I could have entered the metropolis of my country as a 
captain of a company, or even as a lieutenant — it would have been 
something ; but to go to London a mere nobody, in search of a “ place,” 
wa^ very revolting to my feelings ; and, as usual, I got rid of my bile by 
miatbematizing the artful wonian who had ruined my poor father and 
overthrown all my bright schemes of preferment. 

After much declamation, and findhig^hat country bank-notes do pot 
fructify at any agreeable rate during a period when the payments from 
the pocket very much exceed the receipts, I resolved upon the plunge ; 
and accordingly, having deposited all my worldly goods in a black leathern 
portmanteau, which had been given to me by my finmer patron, I en- 
veloped myself in a sort of gambroon cloak, wliicli I bad had made two 
or three years before, and started by the Wonder” (a coach so called), 
which was to deposit nie in London some time about four o’clock in fhe 
afteriiooii. 

in these days of swift travelling, adventures on the outside of a stage 
coach are not to be looked for, and I arrived at the jilace of my destiua- 
tjpp by. three ; for lilthougli I think it right, for obvious reasons^ Ip 
conceal the name of the place wliere I eventually stopped, it may he 
necessary to observe tliat 1 was, under the advice of the coachman, pet 
dgwii at a remarkably pretty, small, suburban village, the inp of which 
boasted of a tenant more beautiful than anytljiiig I had%^ h^penp4 
to fall in with, in my native Arcadia. The coaclunan’s reasons fcr sug- 
gesting my “ halt” there were good and cogent. I)r. Crowpicjc’s aca- 
demy was situated within a mile and a half of it, and of course atop;^g 
where I was would save nxe the distance from London back to thp neigh- 
bourli^od ; but had the reason not been half so good, the sight oi .rjanje 
Lipscombe — such was her name — would have decided the .ghestioii of 
my stay in that particular place. 

1 nevar shall forget the sweet, unassuniixig, naodest pf % 



fair-haired girl, as she gatitly turned a pair of soft^ ii^te}%e^t, aa4 h^am- 
ing eyes towards the coach-box upon which I was seated, ^nd whenpe, in a 
niomeiit afterwards, I descended. There is a ^ypipathy ju inindp and 
characters which neither station nor ciroumstancep can controL She 
was the daughter of the innkeeper — she officiated as bar-maid; b^t she 
was so lovely, and so young, that % fancied myself already as in 
love with her as I really was in the course of the next half-honr- 

I entered the house, -^it was coldish weather; she saw that f .was 
chilled] she invited me into her little territory, the bar. f 

take anything ?■’ That vHts her question, — purely disinterestjBd4po, as 
it proved. I was very sliy at that time : this struck her immediatdy ; 
it was a novelty, I suppose; she made me a glass of hot brandy 
and water, with a slice of lemon-peel and a lump of sugar in it, that 
seeiped to me nectar. 

“ Are you in the army. Sir?” said Jane, timidly. 

I tliouffht I should have died. I really believe, if I had not just jiv 
tinie recouected that I was probably destined to be her neighbour, and 
perhaps should occasionally march my pigmy regiment under her window, 

I should have said yes, — as it was, I answered in the negative. 

“ There are a good many military gentlemen in tins place^” said 
Miss Lipscombe. 

1 wish they were anywhere else, thought I. 

“ No,” said I, “ I am going as far as Dr. CrowpieVs, at Magpie 
Castle.” 

‘‘ Oh, to the school!” said Jane, — and she looked as if slie doubted 
whether I was on the point of visiting it to hnish my education. 

“ Oh, dear, then,” replied the artless girl, “ Stevens ougjit to have 
put you down at the Black Swair instead of our house ; it is a mile 
nearer Magpie Castle than this.” 

“ I prefer being here,” said I, if it were twice as far to walk.” 

1 thought she looked pleased at this little innocent bit of civility. 

“ Is the brandy and water to your liking, Sir?” said she. 

“ Anything that you are good enough to give me I arn delighted 
with,” said 1. 

“ Jenny,” said a fine, Jiandsome-looking fellow^, w ith huge black mws- 
tachios, enveloped in a long cloak, and wearing a foraging cap, some 
cigars, dear.” 

I hated the look of the man, — his easy assurance — the air of com- 
mand — “Jenny, deai altogetlier his appearance produced a rrrogt 
unpleasant cfiect upon me. Ah ! diouglit I, if my father had not ini^r 
ried that iniernal Miss Peppercorn, I slrould have had inustachkis an4 fit" 
foraging cap ; and I shoxdd have called thus interesting girl, Jenny — dear ! 

“ Who huye you got in the conrer?” said the Lieutenant (for such 
he was), 

“ A gentleman,” said Jenny, “ from the country.” 

“ Oh!” replieil the Lieutenant, “ a gentleman!” saying which, yvith 
a peculiarly strong emphasis on the word, he sw aggered away with his 
half-dozen Ifavannahs, and marching into a room nearly opposite^ 
banged open the door, and having entered, shut it by a manoeuvre 
equally noisy and equally decisive. 

“ That is a very imiJortaut person,” said 1. “ Who is he?” 





'Sl^irtewhere.^^ • ■;■■ ;■'.; --J; 

5'3«;S' “ J*ere !»; 

; ' iii6c<iBgky of teaclung hka •>,-,., • 

“Oh, Stf !?* 8«Md MiBB l4p««ijBK^ pray dont speak bo; he mearia 
^ 4o n^«et into any qHanel with himi” 

What, said I, “ la. ha so gteat a ftvdarite of yours ?” 

here she.Wushedl I never was very 
tonceit^ ; blit I ^ honestly admit that I <^ld not h^p thinking that 

Jane 8 sohcitude was on my ac^unt rather than his. 
i«* I should like to go into the room,” said I. “ I really must beg to 
■fiEf— speaking of me. My 

tlnnk o? it,Sir!» said the dear girl, in a state of no 

emphasizejrnything, 

“ Well,” said I, ‘t I cannot refuse you : I will not ao. Prav tell me 
IB thCTe nobody to manage this ho# but you and the servants^’ 

she 80 ^ 1 ’ Jtf /“!’ “ •“'! ®‘ Jeast,'’ continued 

She — and I beheld a tear standing in her eye,— “ it is not miy own 
mother j it is my father’s second wife.” ^ 

^Jhe words ring in my ears;-thi8, perhaps, was the latent cause 
whence our sympathetic feelings originally sprang. ^ 

Does she treat you well ?” said I. 

TV said the poor girl. “ If you knew all I nm 

obliged to suffer, you would indeed pity me.” 

before lon^” y"'’’’ history 

“ When do you go to the school ?” said .lane. 
u either to-night or to-morrow.” 

Yon had better go on to the Swan then.” said Jane • » nwl .r • 
evrai^; for we have not a bed in the house disengied » ^ ® 

TIhs, somehow, vexed me. I had hoped, in the courae nf th. „„„ 
ing, to have heard more of Jane’s story, die similaritv of whirl, ^ 
points, to^ rny own, had laid hold of Ty’ feeling^ ^ ^ 

» Yon ’ “J 1 **°"’*^ much like to see you again.” 

as she bPi^!n m whose manner visibly increased in warmth 

v™ Si, ^ 1 , conscious of the interest she had excited. “ I tell 

S’ « r^r* ^ Indeed,” continued 

to sav- wT’ by your manner, you will foipve whtft I am gS 

place^thatiflcould^T*^ *” «"d sucl^^teatment in this 

place, that It 1 could only gam an honest livelihood bfUrkinff ten time* 

« h.rf «, 1 „p,cud to work h.„, I „.W 1^, Sign's, "r 

l«ao. tl£;,o“;g?^'. ' •“?»" I f„™a to g, 

- “If you could be here carl, to-moimir 1 ,|,„]d b, (j„to j„ler- 






wi Janej ** they (iDkeaniiig hejc fefl!£ei*""wcii hii wile) ate 
never up very soon/* * * . . . 

And these pffieers ?*! said I* ■ ^ v " 

Are later still at ' 

“Then, dep^d ^von. it^ F^rhc.with«you.*J . ^ ^ 

“ Stay,” said ^ane,,“ in that case leave yfeur por^^ it wiB he 
an excuse if th^iiould dndydu here In theftnornirig. I wiH take the v 
greatest of care of it.” " r 

‘• If it were all I had h^he world,” said I, — ahd^ the eicoimtim ^ 

of fifteen pounds, nine s^Kings, and 8evei^"P®^^> was,— “ f should 

be the better pleased to place it in your hands.” 

Dear girl, thought I, why should the prejudices of society interfere 
to mar our brightest prospects ? Why should not a being, sensibly alive 
to the cruelties of a step-mother, and shrinking from* the coarseness of 
an ill-mannered braggadocio, be a suitable companion for such a man as 
myself through life ? 

“ I wonder,” said I, “ that you do not endeavour to escape the thral- 
dom which you so much dislike.” ^ 

“ It is a serious move, Sir,” said she. “ Ce n^est que le premier 
pas qui coiliey 

“ What!” said I, *• do you speak French too?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Jane. “ I was brought up at boarding-school, and 
► only sent for home, to save my mother-in-law the trouble of attending 
here.” 


“What profanation!” whispered I. Never shall I forget with what 
rapt attention I watched her delicate fingers turn the tap of the patent 
porter-machine as she drew out the Meux’s heavy, the double X, and 
the half-and-half, for the thirsty company who seemed to fill a lar^ 
long tap-room to the right; nor cease to remember the thrill of plea- 
sure which tingled through my veins as she replenished my portly 
tumbler of what she called “ hot with,” and cut the curling lemon- 
peel to give it flavour. Rpmeo wishes himself a glove that he may 
toucli his Juliet’s cheek— I would have given the world at that moment 
to have been half a lemon to have been pressed by Jenny’s hand. 

There occur in the course of our lives events, which are afterwards 
scarcely reconcilable in our own minds with what is called probability ; 
and certainly, the deep interest, nay, I will go the length of calling it 
the earnest afiection, 1 felt for Jane Lipscombe in so ^ort a space of 
time is one of those miracles which, perhaps, those who had seen her as 
I saw her at that inomeut, might have considered not miraculous at alL 
The thing that particularly struck me in her conduct was a sort of 
patronage of me, which mingled with her humility and reserve;— the 
humility was natural to h^ station — the reserve was characteristic of her 
modesty; but; the patronage w'as evidently the result of a superior 
knowledge of what may called the “ w’^orldly ” w^orld. She saw I 
was new to the environs of London, she saw in my manners an artless 
earnest of my real character, she felt assured that 1 meant well and spoke 
truly, and — may I say it ? Ifis a long time ago — I think she was pleased 
with my personal appearance,— she certainly looked as if she were. 

Our preliminaries we^‘ soon settled. I abstracted from the portman- 
teau one or two articles essential to my comfort, and deposited my port- 
manteau in the hands of, my dear girl, promising to be with her by 
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eight o^clock the next morning, and resolving in my own mind at leaiit 
to show^ch a front to Lieutenant O’Mealy, if 1 fell in with him ont 
of her s^t, as might convince him that I inherited my father’s spirit 
and professional feSing, even though I had no other claim to military 
consideration thap that of teaching the “ young idea how to sJmt” 

I parted from Jane ; it was all like a dream. I had even then established 
a principle upon which I have acted through life. I make a point of never 
developing circumstances ’^licli in point of fact can be interesting to 
nobody but the parties concerned : suffice^ to say, we parted, and I 
left the bar, self-convicted of love for Miss^ipscorabe. It was love at 
first sight ; but its results, as we shall presently see, were not quite so 
evanescent. 

I followed the instructions given me by my fair monitress ; and after a 
pleasant w'alk of three-quarters of an hour, reached the rara avis of the 
next village — the Black Swan, at which I was perhaps to rest, or, at all 
events, receive my further marching orders. It was a neat, country- 
looking inn, with a swinging sign, and a long water-trongh in front, the 
stabling stood to the left hand, and there was a bay-window on the right 
of the door ; in the passage stood a nice comely woman, mistress of the 
house. As 1 approached she made way for me, and coiirtesying quite as 
low as a foot-traveller had any right to expect, bade me good afternoon. 
I glanced my eye from her smiling, shining countenance, and beheld in 
a glazed three-cornered larder apposite me, a cold round of beef. 

Then and then only did it strike me that I liad had no dinner ; my 
appetite had been converted into a sentimental desire of hearing Jane 
Lipscombe talk, and tlie grosser and more sensual ideas of niutton-cli()])s 
and beef-steaks had given place to visions of future ha])piness with the 
unsophisticated “ Maid of the Inn.” The sight of the cold round of 
beef, however, recalled me to a recollection of my bodily wants. I 
desired the landlady to lay a cloth and set the tempting viand before me. 

Ay, that I will,” said Mrs. Bunny, (so was mine hostess called,) 
‘*and you sha’n’t wait long, neither;” and she, like my lovely Jane, 
gave rne a look, whicli I remember to this moment, expressive not only 
•of readiness and anxiety to oblige me, but of a desire to patronise and 
protect me. The fact is, that the freshness and innocence of my appear- 
ance bespoke the particular fostering care which both the young and the 
old lady were so well disposed to aflbrd me. 

Mrs. Bunny ushered me into a small sanded parlour, in which stood 
a round claw table and several leather-bottomed chairs ; in less than 
five minutes the table was robed for duty, and certainly before ten had 
expired I was seated before it, shaving the beef in tlie true boarding- 
school style. Mina hostess reappeared with a brown jug of foaming 
home-brewed ale, wliich slie placed by the side of my plate. 

“ I^ray>” said I, “ how far is it to Dr. Crowpick’s academy ?” 

“ Crowpick ?” said mine hostess, MagjUe Castle do you mean 

“Exactly so,” replied I. 

“Why, Sir,” answered the gentle Bunny, “ I should say a good mile 
and a half. You cross over there by the finger-post; keep straight on, till 
you come to Mrs. Gubbins’s gate ; then turn to the left by Harrison’s 
wall, over the stile ; then to the right till you get to Simpson’s farm, 
and so round by Dallington-grcen, to the high-road iust above Gur- 
ney’s, and that brings you out just by the gatej^ ^ 
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t Thank you,’* said I. “ Why.atLipscombe’B they told me it wa» not 
more than a mile from tliis.’* mm 

“ Lipscombe’s/* said Mrs. Bunny, her eyes extending thenSblves to a 
stare of the most awful nature j what, have you been at Lipscombe’s ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said I ; “ what then?” ^ 

“ And you have got out of the house safe ?” 

“As you see,” said I. 

You have been lucky,” said the old l|^y. “ I say nothing; it’s no 
use tattling and speakin^^against one’s iieighbours; hurt a nod is as 
good as a wink to a blincrliorse ; you understand me. Have you got 
everything that you took there ?” 

Everything,” said 1, “ that I wished to have ; I left my portman- 
teau with Miss Lispeombe.” 

“ Miss !” repeated my Black Swan, in a tone and with an expression 
of covintenance wliich struck me to resemble very closely those of 
Lieutenant O’Mealy, when he pronounced the word “ Gentleman ^‘ you 
have left your portmanteau there; W'ell — I dare say it is very safe. 

I say nothing, only — people have lost portiuanteans there before.” 

“But,” said I, “you do not mean to say tliat Jane Lipscotnbe is 
capable of committing a robbery ?” 

“ Not I, Sir,” said Mrs. Bunny. “ God forbid that I should take 
away anybody’s character; only people, you know, will talk, — and they 
do say ” 

“ She is very pretty,” said I ; “ that you must allow?” 

“ Handsome is, as handsome does,” said mine hostess. “ She is well 
enougli for that, — if all lier colour grows where it shows. You under- 
stand me, Sir.” 

“ Ah !” sakl I, “ that is pure malice. All the roses on her cheeks 
arc Nature’s own.” 

“Oil!” said Mrs. Bunny, looking uncommonly arch, “what! they 
don’t rub off? Ah, well! I never tried: however, if you will take my 
advice, Sir, and you are coming into this neighbourliood, don’t you go 
there any more.” 

“ 1 am coming to live in this neighbourhood,” said I, “ and I am 
going there to-morrow morning to fetcli my portmanteau.” 

“ I’ll send for it for you, if you like,” said Mrs. Biinny : “ the Lips- 
coinhes and wc are great friends.” 

“ Yes,” said 1, “nobody can doubt that, — as far as you are conceTiied. 
No, I shall go myself.” 

“ Are you going to stay at Doctor Crowpick’s, Sir ?” asked mine 
hostess. 

“ I believe so,” was my answer. 

“ And mean to go to Lipscoinhe’s to-motrow ?” 

“Yes.” • 

“ Well, Sir,” said Mr^ Bunny, “you must pass this door in your 
way. My husband is not at home now, and I don’t like to do anything 
without asking him, — I shall have time to talk it over when he coincs 
back,— and, if he is agreeable, I’ll tell you something about these Lips- 
combes which you ought to know.” 

“ Thank you,” said I. 

A sudden noise in the passage attracted mine hostess, who left me, 
and I confess in a state of mind exactly the reverse of agreeable. 

D 2 
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¥et what WEB Jane Lipscombe to me ? After all, it was but a momen^^ 
a^uainta^ce, and that, too, with only a baT*maid. That she was Yisiy 
pretty, Ilmew, — that she was extremely amiable, I believed : however, 
the morning would soon arrive, and ha^^ng heard all mine hostess and 
her husband had to say, I should form my own judgment, and decide 
whether or not I would go and fetch my portmanteau. I speedily 
summoned Mrs. Bunny, and having discharged my little bill, bade her 
a good afternoon, and to come to her early in the morning. 

Sir,” said she, “ Slii’t be angry with me for what I am going to 
say ; — I feel very anxious about ,you : — do^you know much of Dr. 
Crowpick 

Not I,”%aid I. “ I never even saw him.” 

“ Well,” replied she, “ of course it is not my place to speak, but we 
are none of us any better than we should be. Have you got much 
money about you 

“ Why,” said I, in the simplicity of my heart, “ not much ; — a 
matter of fifteen sovereigns or so.” 

“ Now, my dear gentleman,” said the kind-hearted woman, with 
tears standing in her eyes, “ do ye leave it with me ; I will take honest 
care of it, and ye shall have it either as ye want it, a little at a 
time, or all in a lump, when ye please*to ask me for it : don’t take it 
across them fields to old Crowpick’s.” 

“ What,” said I, “ are theii^liieves in the neighbourhood?” 

“ I say nothing, Sir,” said Mrs. Bunny : “ there are black sheep in 
most flocks : here nobody can rob you. Take my advice, leave all your 
money, except a few shillings just for present use.” 

The carefulness of the woman gave me an unpleasant feeling ; it 
seemed to unsettle my confidence even in Crowpick himself. However, 
I was quite sure by her looks and manner that she could not cheat or 
deceive me, and I counted out fourteen of my sovereigns into her hand ; 
little did 1 think at the moment what results this single, simple action 
would produce ; — no matter, I will not anticipate. Slie wrapped them 
carefully up in a piece of an old newspaper, — the “ Daily Advertiser,” 
I recollect, — and deposited them in her pocket. 

“ Now,” said she, “ you have acted wisely ; call here whenever ye 
want your money, it shall be always ready. I wish you luck, and health, 
and happiness.” 

She spoke these words with an earnestness which struck me forcibly 
at the time ; her real feelings towards me at that periad I could not of 
course appreciate. 

I left her and the house, and proceeded on my way to the Doctor’s, 
but, as I marched on, I missed the way she had pointed out, and con- 
tinued along the high road, (making a difference of not more than half 
a mile,) until I reached the green gates of Magpie Castle. 

The sight of the entrance to what might, in all probability, be my 
midence for the rest of ray life, excited a thousand contending feelings 
in my bosom ; the most predominant of which was the dislike I felt to 
my introduction, and a kind of apprehensive diffidence of the first half- 
hour’s conversation. I rung the bell, and was admitted. The Doctor 
was at home. 

I never shall forget the appearance of the house; — an unwieldy, 
red-brick building, castellated, with a turret at one corner. I crossed 



court-yard, entered by a glazed door, and followed my guide through 
, die hall to a square wainscoted parlour, where I remained while the 
servant went to announce me. Little did I at the moment anticipate 
the events of which that square wainscoted parlour was destined to 
be the scene. 

A few moments only elapsed before I was ushered into the prcseace.*^ 
The Doctor was seated in ati arm-chair, and in a sort of black dress- 
ing-gown, which to the uninitiated had sq|^et|iiig the appearance of a 
scholastic habit; before him stood a large ci^half full of tea, a plate 
which had contained toast and butter, of which one slice still remained 
uneaten ; on his right hand lay piled up a heap of Latin exercises, one 
selected from which he was correcting. T' 

Facing him was seated she whom I then imagined, and soon after too 
certainly knew, to be his daughter ; her expressive grey eyes, half veiled 
by the longest and blackest eye-lasheHl ever saw, were raised for a 
moment as I entered the apartment, but in another instant they were 
suddenly withdrawn and thrown, not as the best-established Ifiovelists 
have it, “ under the table,” but upon a book which she held in her 
hand, and “ read or seemed to read.” 

“Emma, dear,” said Crowpick, after having bowed to me, and held 
out his hand with an air of cordiality. Upon hearing which, “ Emma, 
dear,” forthwith rose from her seat, and having asked, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard, whether her ])apa any more tea, and having 

been answ^ered in the negative, quitted the room, not, however, without 
affording me one glance w'hich seemed to say, “ I know whom you are, 
and why you are come here. We shall be very good friends in time.** 

I had heard a great deal of Dr. Crowpick from my late master’s 
successor, and a great deal about his system of education ; but 1 had 
never heard a syllable about his daughter. The moment I saw her, I 
resolved not to quarrel about terms with the Doctor, and even to lower 
my salary one half for the pleasure of living in the same house with her; 
little did I suspect her real position in that family. 

When the young lady had left us, Crowpick began the conversation 
wdiich I had previously so muchf^dreaded; the anticipation, however, w^as 
not justified by the reality, for, in a very few minutes, I found the Doctor 
a man of the world, liberal in his views and feelings, and quite prepared 
to receive me with kindness and good nature. 

“We will not talk more of business tliis evening,” said the Doctor. 
“ You will do Mr*. Crowpick and myself the favour of supping with uL 
When you are established you will find supper always laid in what is 
called the tutor’s room, and where — it is as well to be explicit at once — 
Mr. Bowman, Mr. Dixon, and Monaier Louvel, the other assistants, will 
be much pleased to add you to their little party.” 

I bowled acquiescence. 

“ I will show you your bed-room,*’ said the urbane Doctor. I hope 
you will find it convenient; make no ceremony, if anything is wanting 
to add to its little comforts, only mention it.” 

Saying which, the excellent pedagogue lighted a candle and marshalled 
me the w^ay that I should go. 

We ascended a secondary staircase, and passed three or four rooms in 
which stood many beds. At the fifth door in the passage the Doctor 
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and opening it, presented to my view a veiyneat andagreeattftt 
looking «partinent. • 

‘‘This is destined for yow,” said the Doctor. “Where is your 
luggage?’? 

“ I did not bring any, Sir,” said I, “ because I was not certail^ . 
that ” ! 

‘‘ Certain,” interrupted the Doctor, “ you might have been quite 
certain that, after tlie testimonialB I had received, you w'ould not quit 
me. Can we send for your things ?” 

“ I have left them,’* said I, “ at Lipscombe’s.” 

“ At Lipscombe’s !” said the Doctor, “ at Lipscoinbe’s ! — Uinph! — 
Pray did you see anything there of a Lieutenant O’Mealy ?” 

I was ])uzzlcd. What ought I to say ? I had no ])usiness to know 
that tlie swaggering object of my hatred was called by any such name ; 
yet t did know it. I answered in the affirmative. 

“ strange!” said Crowpick. “ You had better let me send for 
them cipy in the morning.” 

“ I — meant to have gone,” stammered I. 

“ Go!” said the Doctor; “ not for the world. You are now settled 
here i 1 already consider you one of my family. No, no ; — IMl send 
over for them. What do they consist of?” 

“ Only a portmanteau, Sir,” said I. 

“ How strange!” ejaculated the Doctor. “ Well, I have shown you 
your room now let us go down stairs ; I dare say mc are expected in 
the ])ar]our.” 

The parlour ! thought I. What is to be done now ? 

1 implicitly followed my venerable guide. A bell rang loudly. In a 
moment the sciiffiing of innumerable feet soniulcd along the passages. 
— It was the firfrt time I had heard that hell — would it had been tlie last. 

The Doctor turned half round to me, and said, “ That is for prayers. 
Past nine — boys’ bed- time.” 

Wc returned to the room in which I had first been, and the Doctor 
extinguished the lamp wliich had been brought in, after my arrival. 
Again lie desired me to follow him. I did so, and reached ihc “ parlour.” 

The Doctor opened the door : I entered. The first person I saw, and 
to whom I was jiresented in due form, was Mrs. Crowpick ; the second, 
mid whom I scarcely saw while the ceremony of introduction was per- 
forming, was Miss Emma ; and the third, to whom the Doctor said he 
supposed he need not introduce me, was — Lieutenant O’Mealy himself. 

The Lieutenant looked surprised, not at my appearance, for it turned 
out he did not recognize me, but at the Doctor’s observation upon the 
non -necessity of an introduction. • 

“ You have met before,” said the Doctor to the Lieutenant. 

“ Not to my knowlcdgo,” said the odious Lieutenant. 

“I tliought,” said Crowpick, turning to me rather sharply, “ vou 
said you had seen Mi. O’Mealy at Lipscomhe’s.” 

“ So I (lid, Sir,” said T, a good deal worried at the entanglement of 
tlie affiiir. 

“ 1 don’t recollect,” said the Lieutenant, in a much softer manner 
than T had lieard him speak in the earlier part of the dav. 

“ I came there by the Wonder, and ” 

Oh ! said the Lieutenant. “ Ah, you were in the bar, drinking 
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iot brandy and water; I remember. I did not at first recollect. I sup* 

pose the bar-maid told you my name.’* * . ^ . 

I felt myself blush and shudder at the same moment. I said nothing, 
and affected to smile. I cast my eyes round the room, in hopes of 
relief, when I beheld the gazelle-eyed Miss Crowpick gazing at me with 
an expression of archness and pity wl4ch I never shall forget. The sequel 
to this little conversation was more important than might be imagined. 

Supper was annoiinced : it was half-past nine. Mrs. Crowpick 
rose and waddled into the next room — another parlour. Lieut. O’Mealy, 
with a horrid smile, which exhibited his great white teeth through his 
black mustachios to the best possible advantage, offered Emma his 
arm ; she smiled too, and accepted it. The Doctor good-naturedly 
patted my shoulder, and ])ushed me forward before himself. 

The supper consisted of a dish of tripe, fried in batter, — I had never 
seen such a thing before, — a cold, much-cut leg of roast mutton, orna- 
merited with bits of parsley, and a dish of poached eggs upon a plot of 
spinach. ^ 

Tlie way in which Mr. O’Mcaly eyed me as we were sitting down, 
added to tlie repast of cold beef at Mr. Bunny’s, considerably damped 
tlie ardour of my appetite. I resolved that tlie next day should not 
elapse without my endeavouring to set m3^sclf right with this gallant 
gcntleinau, and determined to rally from the embarrassment which his 
unexpected presence occasioned. 

Mrs. Crowpick hcl|)ed the top dish; Emma took an egg ; the Lieu- 
tenant took two. Tlie Doctor impiired wliat / would eat, I scarcely knew 
what he was saying; but, by an effort, 1 commanded myself, and an- 
swered him, in a toleralily linn voice, — “ Tiupis.” 

Jfr. * 

I regret to say that the MS., as I received it, terminates here. 

T. E. H. 


Milton's prose writings. 

Oi' .John !Milton, what can be now said which may not be ffimiliarly 
known by all who ])osscss even a supcrMcial acquaintance witli tlie 
literature of tlieir country ? Yet, pcrliajis, there is no illustrious writer 
who is so partially read or so little understood. Ilis prose works, sur- 
passing in clo(|ueucc all that anticpiity has bccpieatlied to us of Greek 
and Roman lore, are but just emerging from an oblivion in wliicli they 
had been buried for nearly two centuries. Their pristine glories, so long 
obscured, are beginning to shine forth in their original splendour; and 
Avhile we, in common with all the lovers of genius, liail the auspicious 
dawn, it may not be unseasonable to mark the causes which produced 
the long eclipse, and the circumstances which, in the present day, are 
conspiring to remove it. 

That in his own age, and before the publication of his greatest poem, 
Milton was held in the liigliest considemtioii ns an author, not only in 
this country, but tlirougliout the civilised world, we have incidental 
evidence in his “ Sonnet to Cyriac Sldimer,” and in his “ Second De- 
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JbwK of tlie People of England,” as well aa direct B88urane^'%{)]ntifl^j||i 
of his i)j)iBtrious contemporaries. In the former, he speaks of 

** ■ — ■’■ noble task,'* 

of which, he adds — 

“ All Europe rings from sid^o side.’* 

Proudly conscious that his voice commanded the admiring attentlpp 
of listening nations, he thus commences the latter : — 

“ Much as I may be surpassed in the powers of eloquence and copious- 
ness of diction by the illustrious orators of antiquity, yet the subject of 
which I treat was never surpassed, in any age, in dignity or in interest. 
It has excited such general and such ardent expectation, that I imagrhe 
myself not in the forum or on the rostra, surrounded only by the people of 
Athens or of Rome, but about to address in this, as 1 did in my former 
* Defence,' the whole collective body of jieople, — cities, states, and coun- 
cils of the wise and eminent through the wide expanse of anxious and 
listening Europe. I seem to survey, as from a towering height, the far- 
extended tracts of ^a and land, and innumerable crowds of spectators, 
betraying in their looks the liveliest interest, and sensations the most con- 
genial with my own. Here 1 behold the stout and manly prowess of the 
German, disdaining servitude ; there the generous and lively impetuosity 
of the French ; — on this side the calm and stately valour of the Spaniard; 
on that the composed and wary magnanimity of the Italian. Of all the 
lovers of liberty and virtue, the magnanimous and the wise, in whatever 
quarter they may be found, some secretly favour, others openly approve ; 
some greet me with congratulations and applause ; others, who had long 
been proof against conviction, at last yield themselves captive to the force 
of truth. Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from 
the Columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations of the 
earth recovering that liberty which they so long had lost ; and that the 
people of this island are transporting to other countries a plant of more 
benehcial qualities, and more noble growth, than that which Triptolemus 
is repprted to have carried from region to region ; that they are dissemi- 
nating the blessings of civilization and freedom among cities, kingdoms, 
and nations. Nor sliall I approach unknown^ nor perhaps unloved, if it be 
told that I am he who engaged, in single combat, that fierce advocate of 
despotism, till then reputed invincible in the opinion of many, and in his 
own conceit, who insolently challenged us and our armies to the battle ; 
but whom, w hile I repelled his insolence, I silenced with his own weapons ; 
and over whom, if I may trust to the opinions of impartial judges, I gained 
a complete and glorious victory 

Of the greatest of Milton’s prose works, and of the reception which it 
had secured in spite of evil men and evil times, down to the period in 
which he wrote, the earliest and the best of his biographers thus 
speaks : — 

“ And now we come to his masterpiece, — his chief and favourite work in 
prose,— for argument the noblest, as being the defence of a whole I’ree 
nation, the people of England ; for style and composition the most eloquent 
and elaborate, equalling the old Romans in the purity of their own lan- 
guage, and their highest notions of liberty, as universally spread over the 
learned world as any of their compositions, and certain to endure while 
oratory, politics, or history have any esteem among men.” 

The bright visions of glory, however, whicli this noble champion of 
his country’s rights and freedom so fondly indulged were soon destined 

* How much this passage loses in the translation, will be felt by those who have 
perused the original. 
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feSi together despotism crushed them both at the same j^oment. 
e latter has long since recovered from the stunning blow ; and as she 
I^Hscends in the scale of nplitical and moral greatness, her glorious de^ 
fppnder follows in her traiS and wc doubt not will, ere long, become, as 
ri^retofore, her oracle and^uide. 

With the Restoration, an event which Godwin describes as one of un- 
mitigated calamity, disappeared, like the extinction of a luminary, the 
independence, the strong tliinking and generosity of the British people. 
The most resplendent period of the English nation w'as that at which 
the first of the Stuarts came to sway his j^dant sceptre over these realms ; 
the darkest and the worst was that in wliich his profligate grandson re- 
turned from exile to take possession of Ihs legitimate throne. The plagues 
of Egypt, concentrated and inflicted at one and the same moment, could 
not have been a greater curse to England than the Restoration, — not 
because monarchy and the ancient forms of government were re-esta- 
blished by it, but because the most odious tyranny took shelter under 
them, and exercised its remorseless cruelties with their ostensible sanc- 
tion. The people deserved not to he free; and retributive Heaven suf- 
fered them to become among slaves the most abject and despicable. The 
only greatness England could then boast was that which shone forth to 
the last in the conduct of her martyred patriots — the mighty spirits of 
the Commonwealth, whom their ungrateful country abandoned to the 
fate of rebels and regicides. Among this illustrious band Milton was 
distinguished, not by the martyr’s death, hut hy that which implies a 
loftier heroism — the martyr’s lif’e. In this vie\v, he presents to the ima- 
gination one of the most sublime and alTecting moral spectacles ever ex- 
hibited ill human nature. My mind,” says Coleridge, “ is not capable 
of forming a more august conception tliaii arises from the contemplation 
of this great man in his latter days, — poor, sick, old, blind, slavered, 
persecuted, — 

‘ Darkness before, and danger s voice behind/ — 
in an age in which he was as little understood hy the party /or whom as 
by that atjainst whom he had contended, and among men before whom 
he strode so far as to dwarf himself hy the distance ; yet, still listening 
to the music of his own thoughts, or if additionally cheered, yet cheered 
only by the proplictic faith of two or three individuals, he did, never- 
theless, — 

‘ Argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bore up, and steer'd 
Right onward.’ 

From others only do we derive our knowledge that Milton, in his latter 
day, had his scorners and detractors ; and even in his day of youth and 
hope, that lie had enemies would have been unknown to us, had they 
not been likewise tlie enemies of his country.” 

But was it to he expected that those >Yho trampled on the altar of 
truth and freedom would reverence its high priest ? The licentiousness 
of the monarch, unparalleled in the annals even of royal profligacy, — 
the baseness of the court, subservient to his every caprice of profaneness 
and ohscciiity, — the mean compliances of a parliament unworthy to 
represent a free people, and fit only to barter them as slaves, — and, 
above all, a clergy paying homage, not to Heaven, but to him whom 
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they impiously styled Heaven’s vicegerent, the image of the 
upon earth, — completed the degradation of the nation, which couldlllp 
length be pleased with the ribaldry of Butler, though directed agdsi^ll 
the very work which alone had given them a name and a place in^l^ 
world of letters and in the annals of patriotism. 

The various treatises of Milton, published sejjarately, and on the spu|^| 
of the occasion, soon disappeared among worn-out faces and forgQltijSyt'^ 
tilings. The stigma that attached to “ the old Commonwealth man** Wilg ' 
more especially affixed to his political and his polemical wnitiiigs ; anil!j| 
wlien, as a poet, his enemies could no longer withhold from him the 
tribute of universal admiration, they artfully insinuated, and caused it - 
to be generally believed, “ that his merits lay there only, and that his 
genius deserted him in the cooler regions of prose;’* and such is the 
impression among multitudes to this day. But the very attempt thus 
to impose so gross a fiction upon the public mind when he was in ihe 
full blaze of his poetical glories, is a proof how completely they who 
liated the man, and dreaded his principles, had succcedeil in their dia- 
bolical efforts against those of his productions in which both appear to 
the greatest advantage. They had been, w’ith the, liberties of the nation, 
consigned to an oblivion (loin which it was vainly hoped they would 
never rise. A favoured few, lio'wevcr, to whom their country, atid free- 
dom, and intellectual glory were still dear, collected the scat tercel leaves 
of tlie sybil into tliree folio volumes, wdiich "were printed (shame to tlie 
press of England!) at Amsterdam, and this, too, several years after tlie 
Revolution of 1088. But these folios were to be found only in the pos- 
session of the learned and the opulent. The iiigmies placed tlie intel- 
lectual giant on their shelves, and satisfied themselves w illi an occasional 
prostration at his shrine; and though, so lately as the year 1800, a new 
and conijilete edition, in six volumes octavo, was published in London, 
togetker with an elegant and generously -written life of the autlior, by 
Dr. Synirnons, descanting at large, and i'eaiiessly, on the merits of tlicse, 
the noblest efforts of his genius, — yet the prose wa)rks of Milton are not 
among our classics ; and one circumstance, to Avhich Mr. Fletcher* has 
directed our attention, we cannot help referring to, as illustrating the 
truth of our assertion : 

“ In the inaugural discourse delivered by Henry Ilroiigham, Esq., on 
being installed Lord iiector of the University of Glasgow, is it not remark- 
able, that, wlien upon the very topic of elof|uence, and that the eloquence 
of the English masters, and when urgently advising his young auditory to 
meditate on their beauties, there is not tlu? slightest allusion to John Milton 
by name? ‘ Addison,’ says llrougbam, (this cannot L'c an enumeration of 
all the favourites?) ‘ may have l)een jmre and elegant; Dryden, airy and 
nervous; Taylor, witty and IVmciful (! !) ; Hooker, weighty and various ;' 
but the young discijile hears not once mentioned tlie name of John Milton, 
whose writings ai'e most deeply imluied with the spirit of that literature, 
to promote the study of which was the main object of this very discourse." 

We arc not disposed, on this occasion, to accuse the J^ord Rector of 
literary injustice; w’-e conclude it was sheer ignorance, though we scarcely 
know how to imagine that such a wmrk as the ‘‘ Areopagitica ’* could 
have escajicd the keen and searching spirit of Lord Brougham, or have 
failed to command his unfeigned admiration. 


* The Prose Works of John ]\Iiltou ; with an Introductory Review. By Robert 

Fletcher. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1033. 
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t feit works of so high an order as those of Miltoii, when once run 
by the influential powers of a community, determined, if possible, 
3 nch their hallowed light, should long remain in obscurity, ought 
surprise us, when we consider the inflexible character of political 
and ecclesiastical institutions, which are formed for the very purpose of 
giving permanence to whatever is established, and the slow progress of 
the popular mind to admit as truths the fundamental principles of a wise 
and enlightened philosopliy. How beautifully has Milton represented 
this in that fine allusion which is disclosed in the following exquisite 
passage from the “ Areopagitica,’* addressed to the Lords and Commons 
nf England ! — 

“ Truth came once into the world with her Divine Master, and was a 
perfect shape, most glorious to look upon ; but when he ascended, and his 
apostles alter him were laid asleep, there straight arose a wicked race of 
deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his con- 
spirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, 
hewed her lovely form into a thousand jiieces, and scattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of truth, such as 
durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by limb, still as they 
could And them. We have not found them all, Lords and Commons, nor 
ever shall do, till her Master's second coming. He shall hring together 
every joint and member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these prohibitions to stand at every 
place of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing those that continue seeking 
— that continue to do our ol)scquies to the lorn body of our martyred saint. 
We boast our light ; but if we look not wisely on the sun itself, it smiles 
us into darkness. Who can discern those planets that are oft combust, 
and 11 lose stars of h l ightest magnitude, that rise and set with the sun, 
until the opposite motion of these orbs bring them to such a place in the 
firmament wliere they may be seen evening or morning? The light which 
we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to dis- 
cover inw^ard things more remote from our knowdedge." 

The doctrine here promulgated is that against which tlie full force of 
human authority lias ahvays been levelled. Erroneous opinion, the 
result of ignorance and prejudice, and sanctioned by custom, has ever 
been niighty for evil, and, in the ages that are past, lias exercised and 
inaintaincd an almost omnipotent dominion. Against tliis usurpation 
of lier throne. Truth has modestly ventured to assert lier claims; but 
her voice has been dv'rA ncd in the loud clamour of popular indignation, 
and those w^lio, witli supcrhuuuin courage, have dared to espouse her 
cause, have been vicariously immolated to appease the demon invested 
with lier awful and high jirerogative. Many a victim has perished in 
the gloom of a dungeon, and expired on the scaflbld and at the stake. 
The very weapons of truth, as well as her advocates, have been violently 
wTcsted from her defence. It has been deemed high treason against 
established authority to seek her in the exile to wliich she has been 
driven, or to make an appeal in lier l)ehalf througli tlic various mediums 
of public and accredited instruction. The piiljiit, the press, and the 
intercourse of social life have been jdaced under the severe interdiction of 
uttering an expression nr a thought that would seem to favour tlic most 
trivial of her interests. The world has never been her friend, nor the 
world’s law ; whatever slic has acquired have been the laurels of dearly- 
purchased victories achieved by the prow^ess and sufferings of her 
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liike her gloriouB prototype; haa- 
of men: still, however, in the 
fmi<}8t the insolent triumphs of her adversaries, a fe 
ave heen 'Virho^h^v® «owgh^ ^i^r sorrowing, who have paid her the ] 
of their tears, and who have dared, though their lives and estatetil 
the instant forfeiture, to proclaim her the sovereign mistress of 
destiny. Chivalrous and brave, they have loved persecution 
sake; and her smile,— the smile of immortality, — has irradiated^^|[ ^ 
glory the disgrace w'hich settled upon their tomb. 

But let it not he imagined that their conflicts and their woes 
been wasted in vain attempts to raise a fallen greatness. Not an effbi^g 
not. a pang has been lost. Error has tremlded on her throne, and 
her prophetic soul even now writhes in dread forebodings of her fate. 
That throne she must abandon ; — the rightful majesty, so long exi>ell^d|i 
returns with a crown of insufferable briglitness, too dazzling for 
misty eyeballs’? of falsehood and her impious train to look upon. Tffi 
mightiest names are enrolled in her list of w'orthies. Law she hai 
emancipated from the trammels of feudal barbarism ; science from the re- 
strictions of the schools ; and religion from the manacles of superstition. 
Self-evident truths, as they were once deemed, are now denounced as 
exploded puerilities ; and men whose names were synonymous with 
infamy are beginning to be heard with admiration and reverence. The 
minds even of the common vulgar are no longer confined within the 
narrow prejudices which once seemed to be their sad and perpetual 
inheritance. Bold and singular opinions walk abroad with fearless inde- 
pendence, challenging investigation ; — the press is comparatively free, 
and nothing but licentiousness, treason, and blasphemy are prohibited or 
restrained. The present age, thanks to the achievements of the wise and 
good, may be considered as ushering in the millennium of truth. Ancient 
and forgotten doctrines, which were uttered in unheeding ears, or which 
were heard only to be reprobated, possessing still the vigour of im- 
mortality, which obscurity and neglect could never impair, because they 
were homogeneous parts of that truth, every particle of which must live 
for ever, now^ venture forth, favoured by the spirit of the time, to plead 
for themselves ; and though their progress is confessedly slow, yet every 
day enlarges the sphere of their influence, and increases the weight of 
their authority. 

But Milton, in breaking the cerements of ignorance, prejudice, and 
corruption, which sealed him up as in a living sepulchre, had not to 
contend with these alone, — a host of active and powerful agents wxre ever 
and anon heaping some new obloquy upon him, and, as they felt the 
surface stir beneath their feet, they fortified it with new accumulations 
which they hoped would for ever impede his resurrection. 

Attached tb; the theory of that simple form of government which 
philosophers and legislators had rendered venerable by their wisdom, 
and which the deeds of patriots and heroes had crowned with immortal 
glory, and with which it was natural for a mind like his to associate all 
that was beautiful in art and sublime in poetry^ Milton has been re- 
proached as a stem Republican, a Leveller, and a Fifth-Monarchy man : 
with what injustice let his various treatises bearing on all these subjects 
attest. 

The passage we are about to quote, we think, will clearly show thaty 




[ft idea of a true commonweahh, he had not 
of government. What he required was 
‘ the tyranny of Cromwell, whom he condemned M 

even worse than the despotism of the Stuafta; tb kiH^v^S 'suc 
no antipatliy : — ' ' 

write against tyrants/’ he exclaims, “ what is thdt to kings, whom 
,r from associating with tyrants ? As much as an honest man differs 
fog^e, so much I contend that a king differs from a ty rant. Whence 
that a tyrant is so far from being a king, that he is always in 
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to a king; and he who peruses the records of history 

find that more kings have been subverted by tyrants than by subjects, 
pte, therefore, that would authorize the destruction of tyrants, does not 
authorize the destruction of lungs, but of the most inveterate enemies of 
kings.” 

a proof of his levelling propensities take the following, — the 
ol^ltence of the quotation will constitute the richest gem in our mis- 
cellany : — 


“ He that hath read with judgment of nations and commonwealths, of 
cities and camps, of peace and war, sea and land, w'ill readily agree that 
the flourishing and decaying of all civil societies, all the moments and 
turnings of human occasions, are moved to and fro upon the axle of dis- 
cipline. So that, w^hatever power or sway in mortal things weaker men 
have attributed to fortune, 1 durst, with some confidence, (the honour of 
divine Providence ever saved,) ascribe either to the vigour or the slackness 
of discipline. Nor is there any sociable perfection in this life, civil or 
sacred, that can be above discipline ; but she is that w^hich, with her 
musical chords, preserves and holds all the parts thereof together. And 
certainly discipline is not only the removal ot* disorder, but, if any visible 
shape can be given to divine things, the very visible shape and image of 
virtue, whereby she is not only seen in the regular gestures and motions of 
her heavenly paces as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice 
audible to mortal ears. Yea, the angels themselves, in whom no disorder 
is feared, as the Apostle that saw" them in his rapture describes, ai'e clis- 
J tinguished and quarteruioned into these celestial princedoms and satrapies, 
according as God himself has writ his imperial decrees through the great 
provinces of heaven.” 


That Milton was a devout believer in the Christian millennium cannot 
be doubted ; but tliat he indulged in any fanatical or enthusiastic ideas 
on the subject, such as had the least tendency to subvert civil govern- 
ment, or to substitute the visible monarchy of the Son of God in the 
place of earthly thrones, we have no evidence. Indeed the contrary is 
apparent from the whole strain of his eloquent discoursings on this high 
and mysterious theme. 

Thus, on one occasion, he pours forth a nation’s supplicatory thanks- 
givings and grateful rapture. We quote only the last fe\y sentences of 
this inimitable piece of patriotic devotion, unequalled, we aije persuaded, 
in any other language under heaven. After enumerating the deliverances 
which the omnipotent king Redeemer had wrought as the Gdd of Provi- 
dence in England’s behoof, he breaks out in almost superhuman 
strains : — 


“ And now we know, O thou, our most certain hope and defence ! that 
thine enemies have been consulting all the sorceries of the great whore, 
and have joined their plots with that sad iiitelligencing tyrant that mis- 
jll^efs the world with his mines of Ophir, and lies thirsting to revenge his 
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mins that have larded out seas ; let them all take counsd to 
and let it dome to nought ; let them decree, and do thou cancel it fv^ 

f ather theinselves and be scattered ; let them embattle themselva 
roken -let them embattle themselves and be broken, for thou art! 

** Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one ,/ 
haps be heard offering up high strains in new and lofty measure, 
celebrate thy divfhe mercies and marvellous judgments in this land! 
out all ages ; whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed i 
to the fervent and continual practice of truth and righteousness, 
far from her tne rags of her old vices, may press on hard to thif 'i 
happy emulation to be found the soberest, "wisest, and most Christ 
pie, at that day, when thou, the eternal and shortly-expected king- si 
open the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing^ 
national honours and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, shall 
put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy iinivcj‘-sal and mild mo- 
narchy through heaven and earth; where they undoubtedly that, bv 
labours, counsel, and prayers, have been earnest ft)r the comraop 
religion and their country, shall receive, above the inferior orders 
blessed, the regal addition of principalities, legions, and thrones, into 
glorious titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, i)iogressing the 
dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands 
with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever.” 



But that charge whicli, more than any other, has weighed down the 
merits of oiir great countryman, as an expounder of political science and 
the principles of a generous and noble freedom, is that which arraigns 
him as a llt^gicide and a Puritan, and a Puritan belonging to a sect the 
most virulent, through whose agency Charles the First was brought to 
the scaffold. This foul calumny, the readers of his Two Defences of the 
People of England arc able to refute. Regicide he was not. All that 
can be urged against him is, that he was the eloquent advocate of tyran- 
nicide, and the whole question of his guilt turns upon this single point. 
His reasonings on this question amount to little more than arguments in 
favour of the principle of the Revolution of 1088, wliicb involved the 
whole nation in its responsibility. It is foreign to our ])urpose to discuss ; 
the merits or demerits of that catastrophe which many enlightened patriots 
condemn and all deplore. It can be excused only on tlie plea of ncces^ 
sity. But that it was not the act of a sect, and that the Independents 
are not specially charged with it, those who are acquainted with the 
history of the time need not to be informed. Doctor Lewis du Moulin^ a 
Royalist, who lived through that eventful period, says, that “ no party of 
men, as a religious body, were the actors of this tragedy, but it was the 
contrivance of an army, which was a medley and collection of all j)artie8 
that were discontented ; .some court iers, some Preshyicrians^ some Epis^ 
copalians; few of any sect, but most of none, or else of tlie religion of 
Hobbes ; not to mention the Pajusts, who had the greatest hand in it of 
all.*’ Aftej^roducing the most decisive evidence, Towgood condudea 
his adinira]|le esaay^ by observing, “Hence it is plain that the King’s 
death is ned; to be charged upon any religious party, or sect of Christiana 
as such ; nor upon the people of England agsenibled in Parliament, but 
upon the council of officers and ogUaiors ; who, having been deeply en- 
gaged in the transactions of those times, and fearing the King’s vindic- 
tive temper, thought, it is probable, their ow n safety could no other way 
be provided for but by this bold and illegal stroke.” 

For the Puritans, on whom it was long the fashion to cast the wh 
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of this questionable procedure, it is not iiow nectoaory for us to 
' an apology. Even Hume, whose prejudices were all against them, 
constrained to acknowledge, when speaking of the authority of. 
in the days of Elizabeth, that the precious spark of liberty 
gkihdled and was preserved by the Puritans alone and it was 
let, he adds, whose principles appeared so frivolous and habits 
dous, that THE English ow^e the whole freedom of their 
ON.” In our days, one of the most eloquent of our states^ 
^^^ittdica^^ from reproach these upholders of tlieir country’s 
refer to Mr. Macaultfy and his fine article in the “ Edin^ 
Srgh Jteview,’’ whicb will be read whth delight as long as England 
continues to he a nation. It was the lot of these men to *' fall upon evil 
times,” — times which they were destined to instruct and to warn. It 
was tlioir high honour to maintain freedom against tyranny, and religion 
miperstition. They feared not the despot’s power, they w^re 
'UTi^oved by the scorner’s frown. Considerations which sway the minds 
in general, had little influence in their hearts ; they had a mighty 
task to perform, whicJi demanded the most entii'e self-devotement. They 
were summoned to achieve the most glorious deeds, and to endure unpa- 
ralleled suflerings, without any earthly hope or reward ; not only with- 
out the sympathy and plaudits of the world, but amidst its hatred and 
derision. Never did a body of men, in any age or country, give 

“ Such heroes to earth, such martyrs to heaven." 


That Milton should commit himself to their principles and their cause, 
without assuming their distinctive peculiarities, was to be expected 
from the grandeur and loftiness of his mind. That he was an Indepen- 
dent, only proves that he could not be shackled by the trammels of eccle- 
siastical domination, and that he >Yas resolved to breathe the air of free- 
dom. 

If sects are dangerous to government — and tliey are only so when op- 
pressed and persecuted — the very tenets of the Independents exonerate 
Jthem from the imputation. Mr. Fletcher well and truly observes, the 
Independents could not, as such, 'act in political ()px)osition to the king 
of England;” they souglit only their emancipalion from religious 
tyranny — herein they acted as Englishmen upon the common ground 
of liberty, on which alone the Protestant reformers, as against their 
Papist rulers, could be justified; and on which alone the members of the 
Church of England could be justified in exjxdling Pope James the Se- 
cond from the English throne.” But, whatever be the notions enter- 
tained of this basely misrepresented section of the Christian common* 
wealth, Milton is not to be classed with them. He never communed 
with any church, and therefore stands or falls by his o>vn individual 
merits, and these his ungrateful countrymen are now beginning to ap- 
preciate. I 

Many have been deterred from studying his prose writings, under the 
apprehension that they belonged only ta the feuds of the troubled period 
in which he lived, and that they are coarse, violent,' and acrimonious. 
But this, too, is a gross delusion. He was, in this respect, a model to 
his opponents. His invectives, indeed, often transgress the bounds of 
modern courtesy, and may offend the fastidious taste of some in this age 

« f verbal decorum. But in this we are bound to hear him in hie own 
efence. 



w 





t opposition, Tvhen either against ne^ tferesii^ ' 

■ reformed, this cool unpassioned niildHelaJ^ip“ 

i^sdUnn is not enoi\^ to damp and astonish the proud resiStar" 
ai^ fidse doctors ; then (that 1 may have leave to soar awhile^ 

2ieal« whose substance is ethereal, arming in con? "" 
ascends his fiery chariot,, drawn with two blazing meteO 
^asts^ but of a higher breed than any the Zodiac yields,^reseinh 
those four which Ezeltiel and St. John saw ; the one visagedj’"' 
express power, liigh authority, and indignation; the other, 
like a man, to cast derision and scorn ^on perverse 
seducers ; >yith these, the invincible wanior Zeal, shaking lo^ 
i*ems, drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as \ „ , 

bruising their stiff necks under his fiarai^ wheils.’* ; 

^ This is, at least, in better taste, and in a better spirit than his assail- 
ants displ^^ meek and mitred saint, wrQtc,-^ ^ *;You 

th^t love Christ, and kn^ miscreant wretch, stone hinj'f" 

lest you smart for his impunity.*’ 

In spite of all their characteristic vehemence, ‘‘These polell 
tracts of Milton,” says Dr. Symmons, “though, perhaps, some of i 
least valuable of his works, (he is speaking of his tracts on the doctrine 
and discipline of divorce,y are so illumined with knowledge and with 
fancy, and open to us such occasional glimpses of a great and sublime 
mind, that they must always be regarded as affording an ample com- 
pensation for any harshness of manner with which they may sometimes 
offend.” 


Perhaps the greatest injustice that Milton ever sustained from literary 
baseness were the attempts made and abetted by Dr. Johnson, in his 
life of the poet, and in his patronage of Lauder, whose mean and unprin- 
cipled forgeries to sully his high reputation, the lexicographer sanc- 
tioned with all the weight of Ins authority in tlxe republic of letters. 
We are not surprised, that Godwin and Dr. Symmons, and lastly, Mr. 
pletcher, approach this disgusting topic with loathing indignation. It 
is a foul blot on a deservedly great name, and will remain its inexcus- 
able reproach through all generations. But the mists which so long, 
have clouded the fair fame of our immortal author are novi fast rolling 
away; the sun has dispelled them all; and, we ask ourselves, hoW that 
he is shining in his meridian, what will be the effect of this nx^hty 
tome, w^hich the liberality of its publishers has bequeathed as a pre- 
cious legacy to posterity? What will be its immediate influence in 
these stirring times, %hen we have Ixecome a nation of readers, and 
when, witli aw earnest spirit, the people are seeking for instruction 
mther than amusement ? The great subjects which form the materials 
of this voliime are precisely those which at the present juncture most 
agit06 the l^^lic mind. But there must be a great moral change 
wrought in tile hi^rts of those who hold our destiny in their hands, 
before the Works W- Milton can yield them real and permanent adl van- 

The religious worl^ asit is called, must get rid ctf its cant about the 
i sinfulness of meddling with politics, and must feel that they are Britons 
as w^l as saints ; — they must cease from their pusiUanimous abstinChce 
’ from thLOse discussions w^hfo^ liberty of their country ;—^they 

must syi^^ in the sublime emotions of Robert Hall, and cherish 
5^e |pVe of liberty as a civil and holy principle ;-^they must not imagiu^' 
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that^tb^ii<dutiea;^.dtiz^nB devotions in the most 

hfdk^ll^ existence. PatnotiBin is not w nith 

c it derives^ sancticms. 

In the spirit holds communion mtit ite 

says Mr. Hall, '*cfinnof| indeed^^b^ 
hnsfi^ hmlhat warmth which animates tha patiiot, wl^h 
tlie vKf|<:^f a S^ne Hampden, was never chilled or ditninishM, 
we-''^™ M|ted ^'lb^^ afhrm, in its nearest approaches to the uticmted 
. if it mingled with their devotion at all, 

p it a fresh force and vigour, by drawing them into Vc|^^ 

IM that Great Being, who appears under the chaiacteF of 

^veni^^ oppressed, and the friend and protector of the hmnaai 

race.” , " ^ 

Mere yorldly motives can never fpim a genuine patriot. 
:^|)i]M|^il^me8t sincerity which will not rest till the^ institutions of pur 
purihed from the corrupt induences of a sordid setfishneBS, 
alohe he inspired by those lofty principles which are not of earthy but 
T^ich have their origin in the sublime regions of sentiment, where Timth 
rWeak her transcendent worth, iknd d&mmands the hmnage of her 
faithful worshippers. The mete politician can never be a patriot ; the 
sectarian devotee of the purest church that was ever established cannot 
be a patriot. The love of country, which seeks the welbbeir^^. , of all 
whom that country encircles, knows not the name of party or sect. It is 
itself a religion— -a religion which breathes only peace on earth and 
good-will to men. Its ultimatum is “just and tnie liberty, equal and 
impartial liberty.”. The objects of its supreme abhorrence are tyrapny 
in rulers and licentiousness in subjects. Its only aim is to form a state 
where righteousness is the scemtreof the magistrate, and happiness is the 
inheritance of the people— rwhere authority and obedience rest on the 
same basis — the relative virtues wliich reciprocate and sustain eaph 
other. 


The political world must also undergo a traiisfonnatipn before Mil- 
ton’s patriotic genius can transfuse its ardour and its purity into their 
spirit an(|:pursiuts. The sceptical atheism, which a very large pQr%ii 
of modetii Reformers are hot ashamed to avow^, may qualify them, tp^ 
d^i^ogdbs and radicals ; and, disavowing all rule in heaven, they may 
li%u,t to destroy it on earth; but the substantial liberty of a people 
awa&en<^ to a sense of ^their power can never be achieved by^ thop^ who 
hold- the doctrines of an ever-shifting expediencp. No ;^li^^cal rdCb^ 
can possibly stand which is not based upon the moralam^^tippi^^^^ 
there c^.i bc'ho. puldicyirtue where Deity is not 
We are the; enemies of all cant; IM we fearlessly 
that an atheistical philosophy can never bring fprth 
prosperity.. 

That a wondl^fA ch taken plac^.fm(p|||!ecia^l'j^^ 

'to mit^ptesi^yi^ be evident 

Winchester and '^e author of “ Political 

mending thos^ works which, in other;^^, they wp^^ icircely 
have ventured to notice. The passages to which we. cha- 

racteristic not to be introduced at the close of an artic^; ^4^ch MUton 
is.the.'theme,-.. 

There is much reason for regretting,” says Dr. Stoaner, 

't /dn^yoL* XL, Nd.:cr;yn. -'^v ■'it - ■ 


60 MUtm't Pttm ffriiings. 

<d^u tlie courtly Ufeariftc ^ George the Fourth,) the pose 

^mte^ pseages of such reacehiing heauty occur, should be % the hands 
of so fm i^ers^ tsfi^usidering the advantage which might ha dmved to 
ourliWature <toi» the study oC their pigmal and ncrve^ doquence. 
On their must inevitably have been re- 
ceived by some by others with dislike, by. i3ci^;|| with 

resentment* of the 

the he too frequently advdeli|||^^'Ci^ 

and to' secure him a 

hearing his .most candid opponents ; but in hj|p#tiiii^, 

when It is iesi;^ to make allowance for the efFervescferice caused 
by the h^ of politics^ and when the judgment is no longer 

induehced by t^ animosities of party, the taste of the age may b^ pro- 
fitably and sii£dy recalled to those b^uti^ of Milton which not 
written to serve a mere temporal^ puri^^^^ ^ 

So far the Bishop. BCr. Godwin, as is natural, speaks in less quali- 
fied terms. In his nature and his principles he is more Miltonic than 
the amiable prelate, for whose libeMity, however, on this and other 
occasions, we entertain the most unfeigned respect. “ The character of 
Milton,** says the historian of the Commonwealth, “ is one of those 
which appars to gain by time. To future ages it is probable he will 
Btan4 forth as the most advantageous specimen that can be produced of 
the Elnglisli nation. He is our poet. There is nothing else of so capa- 
cious dimensions in the compass of our literature (if, indeed, there is in 
the literary productions of our species) that can compare with the 
* Paradise Lost.* He is our patriot. No man of just discernment can 
read his political writings without being penetrated with the holy flame 
that animated liim ; and if the world shall ever attain that stature of 
mind as for courts to find no place in it, he will be the patriot of the 
world. As an original genius, as a writer of lofty and expansive soul, 
and as a man, he rifees above his countrymen; and, like Saul in the 
convention of the Jews, ‘ from his shoulders and upward he is higher 
than any of the people.* ** 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that Mr. Fletcher has performed 
his task with considerable ability; and we congratulate him that his 
first literary effort should associate his name with that of the most "Elo- 
quent writer in the language, He may yet learn much by a careful 
study of his great model. 
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“ Le vrai n'^eirt paa to^jmirt yiw 
,.,|| yroip^^oliiabfy' be'' dMctdf 

evepi^^ci^ Btriking illustration of ‘ibc truth' of ' inotto than 

■ .thopK^p&g history 'of HeUn'GKllct, a‘':youi^:;'|^^ 

for infanticide, and condemned to be dcoaj^itated, iu .the early 
|ia>t Beventeeiith century. The miiture df ;the the 

marvell^e, and the horrible in this o’er- true 

in a work of fiction, be considered as evincing a wluSbf tact in the writer, 
frcun the apparent improbability and aggravated hoitor of the cyents^ 
wh4^ surpass, in their frightful reality, anything that the author of 
‘‘ Mi^feoth ” has, in the wildest debauch of h^s tek*br-loymg imaginad^^ 
given birth to. And yet not one of the facts, hereinafter related, but has 
been faithfully and literally copied from the iudicial records of the court 
before which the trial took place, and from the municipal archives of 
the city of Dijon, in which Were transcribed the official reports pf the 
extraordinary circumstances that occurred at the place ofexecu|ion. It 
will surprise, if not interest, the English reader to learn that the said 
story of Helen Gillet is connected, by a singular coincidence, with e re^ 
markable event in the life of ilie ill-fated Charles I. of England. The 
source from wlience we have drawn the principal facts of tliis harrowing 
narrative is a hook written by an advocate of tlie bar of Dijon,* and of 
which but a very few copies wire printed. Upon one of these, by a for- 
tunate chance, we happened to lay our hand. The documents 'which 
furnislied the author of this book witli the facts detailed in it, he found 
in the eleventh volume of the old “ Mercuve Franejois de Richer et Re- 
naudat,” in La Vie de I’Ahbesse de Notre Dame du Tart, Madame 
Courcelle dc Pourlans t,” and in the authentic archives of the Chambre 
des Coniptes, and*of the Mairie of Dijon. From the incontestable truth 
and atit^nticity of these sources, it is evident that no narration of past 
ei^nts dih rest upon more solid and incontrovertible proofs than do the 
principal "and almost incredible facts of the tragical history of Helen 


in the year 1624, the chatclain^ or royal judge, who presided over 
Bourg-en-Bresse, a little town situated 'within view of Mount Jufa, 
"was Pierre Gillet, a man of noble extraction, upright conduct, austere 
manners, and unblemished repdtation. Pietre Gillet 'Wits blessed with 
an only daughter, named Helen, aged twenty-two, who 'was equally ad- 
mired for the beauty of her person and the graces of her mind, as she 
'Was respected for the virtue and piety of hor cou^ot Helen was sel- 
dom seen at any place of public resort except the C^m and yet there 
the eye of abandoned and daring i)rofligacy sought Her out and marked 
her for its victim. An individual of violent and feckless passions, un- 
fortunately for poor Helen Gillet, became enamoured of ter ; and, to 

* Histoire d’ Helene Qillet, ou Relation d*un £v6nement eaCtraordiusire et tra- 
gique Burvenu & Dijon dans le diz-aeptidme^siede. Par ua anden Arocatt Diion, 
1029. In 8m de 72 pages. 

t Par Edmo-Bernard BomTde, Oratorio. Lyon, 1609« la evo. de 541 pages. 
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0lb«am ilte of hia desires, cont^ved to gain '|uiaussion, ;j a «^ her 

liouse^ tinder ^ guise of an instnictdr of her hroth^l^ptut ; 
being soon convinced, by the purify and unaffected reserve of HSen, of- 
Ibe impossibility of aceoinplishing nis desigii by the usual seduc- 

tibii;i he had recourse to the IreacherouB collusion of servaTit 

iiv<nhan, and to the atrociouB andi|pstardly expedient pf a nn^HHirat^ht, ' 
to achieve the ruin and disgrace of the hapless girl. 

This event left '|io ndier tracdl in the mind of HeleiflHR a 
vague 8tupor/and» to her^ unaccountable melancholy, una(0||i^^^ 
with either remorsehr dread---^' ^ 

** She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin,*’ 

But after the lapse (llf some time, the sly look* and whispers pf the 
groups she passed on her way to and from church, — the coarspAi^ter 
and ribald jests of the young men she chanced to meet, — the^3^|ihd 
scrutinizing gaze with which the elde^and married women regaijl^ her 
shape, followed by shrugs atid uptuflwl eyes, expressing half pi^, half 
scorn— -and the daily falling off of her younger female acquaintance, even 
including her dearest and most iiltimate friends, gradually forced upon 
the conviction of the poor girl that her reputation was suffering under 
some unknown hut terrible taint, and that society rejected her as a 
worthless andii^rlorn creature. In a short time but one friend alone in 
the world^emiteed to her, and in the bosom of that friend — her mother — 
she hid her face to weep, but not to unburthen her mind, for she had no 
guilty secret to disclose. 

In regard to the birth of the child, of the compassing whose death 
Helen Gillet was accused, much and inellricable mystery prevailed. In 
her various exominationsi and on her trial, she constantly asserted her 
ignorance of having ever given birth to a child. She, however, con- 
fessed that some time after she had been betrayed by the treachery of 
a female servant to tbeWtutality of her ravisher, an accident had hap- 
pened to her which she communicated to a woman in her father’s ser- 
vice, who told her that she had experienced a miscarriage^ i^iother 
account, relative to the child, circulated amongst the people l^iourg- 
en-Bresse, to the efito on the night of Helen’s accoudSPi^nt the 
only person preseni was her mother; that Helen was bffl^d in the 
profound sleep of exhausted nature, whilft her mother, 
watching, was in a middle state between slumber and'^Sp^^^n, 
towards the break of day, she saw a mai^ enter the chamber, ajpproach 
the bed, from which he snatched the ne^-bom babe, (Ibr no cradle had 
been provided for this claudekine accouchement,) and, after wrapping 
it in first Article Of dress that capie under his hand, and imprinting 
a hurried kiss on die brow of its sleeping mother, rushed from the apart- 
ment before Madai^\GiUety who witnessed, with a kind of dreamy uncer- 
tainty, tins extraordihffy could recover from her surprise and 

hoiTor sufficiently to give an alarm (if, under the peculiar circumstances, 
she had dared to do so)^ pr prevent his departure. This man was sup- 
posed to have been die ^^^on for a short time as tutor 

to the sons of Pierre Gi3^, since it person resembling him had been ob- 
served anxiously on the watch about the house of the chdtelain for some 
days previous to the accouchement, aud was never seen afterwards in the 
Countrv. , ' ' 



SB 

Haineever tree cmt false this account may be, the i^ppeanmee of 
accompanied by her mother, at elw^ch, with the traces of 
recent Siiffering, both mental and bodily, on her* JEfeatnrcB, and the re* 
covered shape^ gave rise to euroiiM and ramoura of 

so ■serio ^^^ l^pOTt, that the magistrates thoi^ht their duty .called up(Ht 
them affair ^«and Helen GiU^ was in conse* 

qu^e to Ihe visit of a jury of malrons/Mvh(;|i& re^rt^^a^ 

thatl^^HPi^en birth to a child somfr fifteen days pi^vicms^ tnth^ 
in 4 ]p^|';^l^ unfortunate young lady was thrown . into prison, and tri* 
m%i^Hft^ing8 were commenced against her ; but, 
stance^phere being no corpus delicti in eyidence, (the body of the child 
not havm^been found,) the Judges were in douhtj^ow to prpceed, when 
the following occurreiice relieved them from the dilemma. A soldier," 
who 4gS||,;y^ in the fields close to the town, was struck by the 
acti^^ 1 raven, which, darting from a tree to the ^ouifd close to the 
foot wall, began tearing up earth with itb bill and claws, and 
. then flew back into the tree, bearing in its bill a fragmeht of discoloured 
or bloody linen. The soldier ran to the spot, turned up the earth with 
the point of his sabre, and discovered the body of an infant , enveloped in 
a chemise, upon one of the comers of which were the initials H. G. ! 
This fact being made known to the Judges, the proceedings were re- 
sinned, aiid, on the 6th of February, 1625, Helen Gilletwaf fodnd guilty 
of the murder of her child, and condemned to be beheaded (sbe being 
of noble blood) instead of being hanged, as would have been the punish- 
ment for one of inferior condition. 

An appeal from this judgment to the Parliament of Dijon was made 
by Helen’s advocate, on his own responsibility; for Pierre Gillet, the 
father of the forlorn culprit, had abstained from all inteiference on be- 
half of his daughter, and had even expressly forbidden that her name 
should he pronounced before him, so far had his , almost Roman aUBte-^ 
rity of manners and rigid sense of justice prevailed ip, stifling the dearest 
and most powerful of the natural affections. Helen Gillen was led on 
foot, un^r the guard of two archers, from Bourg-en-Bresse to the prison 
of Dij^i|tod, of all her family and former friends, was accompanied alone 
on this 6®^ by one WTCtched w’oman — ^ber mother. It was not 
that Gillet hoped to influence, by her tears and angoish, the 

of Toumelle^ before whom the appeal was to be 
pleaiS®:/';^ fc but too recently experienced the ineific^y of these 
means upon the Judges of the Presidial at Bourg-en-Bi^iiwft ; but she 
placed her trust in that all-powerful and merciful Judie'wW Ga^ 
own good time, reverse the short-sighted and often of 

man, and shield the innocent, and bind up the woi^ds of the brokm and 
oppressed heart. Humble as she was pioui^; she thought herself; alone, 
not worthy of obtaining the interposition of DiviUe Provid^tU^, but 
hastened, 6n her arrival at Dijon, to the Convent bf the Benilirdines, to 
beg the prayers and intercession of the holy nuns in favour of her 
fortunate daught^. Of this convent a relation of Madame 
de Saint Joseph, for which name, on taking the veil, she baAl i^ja^nced 
the noble one of Gourcellede Pouflaos— -was abbess. walsSiingular 

and touching sight to see these pure and innocent virgins on Aeir kn 
before the altar of the convent^chapel, imploring, with mtermingled sobs 
and tears, the pity of the Allmg^ in behalf of 
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wjbooii the law had pronounced ^ilty of the mtirder of her own ohild, 
tod' offering up their supplicatiohs to the Pivine 
to; mingle thoughts and iin%es, the entertaining of which in their 
minds, under other circumstanceB, would have appeared to thw a sin 
and a profanation. It was not on her knees that poor Ma«||^e Gillet 
joined her prayers tp theirs, but prostrated upon the cold'|ii|^^ent^ and 
rilent and motioidesgi as a corse, unless when from time tljHIe a rcon- 
vul si ve throe ran shuddering thr<iigh her frame. % 

From this scene of prayer and true charity there w’as but^pe ojt, the 
nuns absent, aud she was the most venerable and remarklihln. w the 
sisterhood. Sister Frances du Saint Esprit (whose family nihie was, 
Madame de Longueval) had not for some years previously descended to 
the ehapeh her great age (being then ninety- two) and iiifinnities con- 
fining her to her cell. In the opinion of worldlings she had fallen 
into 0 state of dotage, or second childhood; but, in the estimation of 
her sister nuns and the faithful who frequented the convent, she was 
looked upon as a privileged being, who had been so long estranged from 
the thoughts and affairs of this world as to have attained a more intimate 
communion with Heaven. Such being the belief that prevailed within 
the walls of the convent, the allusions which Sister Frances *du Saint 
Esprit made (which were of very rare occurrence) to the aflairs or 
interests of this world wTre received as the suggestions of unearthly 
wdsdom, or as dictated by a sjnrit of prophecy. However correct or 
erroneous this estimation of her may have been, her positive and re- 
peated prognostications, justified in so extraordinary a manner by the 
event concerning the fate of Helen Gillet, stamped with indelible con- 
victio#the idea of her superior sanctity and prophetic power upon the 
minds of her sister nuns and the good Catholics of Dijon. 

At the conclusion of the prayers offered up in the chapel for the poor 
culprit, the mother of Helen Gillet hastened to tl]e cell of Sister Frances 
du Saint Esprit, whom she found stretched upon her straw pallet, w^itli 
her withered hands devoutly crossed upon her bosom, and holding a 
crucifix. From her eyes being closed, and the absence of all motion in 
her limbs, Madame Gillet, sui^posing that she was asleep, a 

coriier of the cell and knelt dowm to pray. But she soon l|C8rd herself 
called by the venerable nun, who stretched out one of hefj^ands to find 
her, for her sight "Was too dimmed by age to see obj^^s distinctly. 
Madame Gillet took" hand, and pressed it respectfully^ tq l^er lips, 
“ Good ! good ! ” said Sister Frances, w ith an ineffable smile}" You 
are the mother of the poor girl for wdiom our holy sisters have been 
praying ^is morning. I declare to you that she is a pure soul and a 
chos^n^essel of the Lord’s, who has deigned to hear the prayers of his 
servants ; so that your child shall not die by the hand of the executioner, 
for Helen Gillet is destined to pass a long and edifying life.” Having 
said these few words, the venerable nun seemed to forget that there was 
any one iieaj her, and relapsed into her usual state of reverie or list- 
lessncss. 

On the 12th of May the Parliament of Dijon resumed its sittings, and, 
on the report of Counsellor Jacob, the appeal from the criminal tribunal 
of Bourg-en-Bresse was taken into consideration. The sentence was 
confirmed by an unanimous vote, and with an aggravation of the punish- 

ment;Jt being ordered that the culprit should be led to the place of 

■■■■ 
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execution witS a tope round her neck, as a further and disgracefid tes^ 
timony of the enormity of her crime. The Execution was to take place 
immediately, BO that poor. Helen Gillet had no longer to live than the* 
time ned^E^ry to walk from the prison to the scaffold. The fatal intel- 
ligence :^ufirmation of the sentence soon reached the convent. 

The nu]d,^Ptantly hurried to the chapel, the tau^ were lighted, the 
most sacred , relics brought forth, and the wholAisterhood, with the 
abbe^ at their head, prostrated themselves before the altar, and, with 
prayiW, and sobs, and loud lamentations, sought to move Heaven in favour 
of the yiiing and the beautiful one that was doomed to an ignominious 
and frightful death. After some time, the Abbess Joan de Saint Joseph 
miitted the chapel and ascended to the cell of Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit, to whose prayers and devout intercession she had particularly ; 
recommended poor Helen Gillet. She there foimd the heart-broken 
mother of the doomed one prostrated on the floor, near the bedside of 
the venerable nun, voiceless, motionless, andj^tearless. To an observa- 
tion made by the abbess, Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, with her ac- 
customed serenity, said, “ I have told you, however, that this young 
creature shall not die by the hand of the executioner, and that long after 
w^e shall have departed this life she will remain upon earth to pray for 
us, — for such is the will of the Lord.” Though Madame Gillet seemed 
to be in a state of insensibility, and unconscious of what had taken place 
between the abbess and the venerable sister, yet all of a sudden she 
raised her head with a convulsive start from the ground, and uttered a 
shriek of horror, for her ear had caught the distant sound of a trumpet, 
marshalling the soldiers ordered to attend the execution. 

‘‘ And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail’d.” 

Still upon her knees, and supporting herself upon her hands, she listened 
in mute agony to the death-signal ; and again and again did the long- 
drawn and mournful note break with more thrilling distinctness uiion 
’ ar affrighted ear, as the sad procession neared the convent. Soon other 

iunda ^c^me audible : the noise of the horses’ hoofs upon the pave- 
ment, the l^mp of innumerable feet, and the confused but horrible hum 
of the multitude, interrupted from time to time by tlie ciy sent forth 
frorn ten tli^sand lips, but seeming as uttered only by one voice, of 
“ ^Fhete s]he is ! — there she is!” On hearing this appalling cry, the 
wretej^d mother, who could no longer doubt that }t%as her daughter 
who was passing to death, fell lifeless upon her face oh the floor. 

“ Listen ! listen ! sister,” said the abbess, as she stood wringing her 
hands in despair near the pallet of sister Frances. Oh,^y God, 
sister, do you not hear ?” 

“ I hear, as yo^ do,” replied the venerable iiun, an expression like 
that of the sweet smile of infancy lighting up her withered features. 
“ I hear the sound of the trumpet and the noise of the hors^ and their 
riders ; I hear the cries of the people and the chants of the penitents. 
Yes,” she continued, “ I hear all that; I know that that innocent crea- 
ture is approaching; that she ik now near the convent; I know that 
they are leading her to death ; but verily I tell yoi^ that this day she 
shall not die. You may comfort her mother with that assurance.” 

Poor Helen Gillet walked belween two Jesuits and two Capuebin 
monks,’ each of whom, in turn, held towards her a crucifix, whiifa she 



SSs^' with^^^ d Never had she appeared ao affectiag^ beau- 

lifuV : her dress was spotless white ; her long and beantifal ra^-dadt 
ittir had not as yet been cut off, but was gathered up of 

her head, where it was confined by a ribbon. Soon after the iphmence- 
metit of the procession to the scaffold, the ribbon bccil||p|p^ally 
loosened, so that a^cat portion of Helen’s hair slipped froiif knot, 
and fell in graceftP and undulating disorder upon her left sl&ilder, 
thereby completely concealing from view the ignominious halter that had 
been placed round her neck. In this some saw only a trifling accent, 
while Others thought they beheld in it the finger of God, thua ei^ring 
and hiding from the sight the disgraceful addition superadded to the 
punishment by the Parliament of Dijon. This circumstan# 
falling down of the hair led to results of infinitely more serioiiis iiiiport 
than the concealing of the halter, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The place of execution at Dijon, to which Helen Gillet was prdcWd- 
ing, was appropriately called the Morimjoni^ or the Mount of Death. In 
the inidst of this place stood the scaffold, hung with black cloth; 'it 
was constructed of wood, having a flight of eight steps, and was elevated 
upon a basement of masonry-work, to which there was an ascent of fdur 
steps. All round this structure, at the distance of fifteen or twenty f(^t, 
a barrier of strong wooden posts and planks to keep off the crow’d. 
Within this barrier, and close to the scaffold, was seated the King’s 
Procurator-General, attended by his hnissiers (Vftonne-ur ; here also were 
some Jesuits and Capuchin monks occupied in praying for the soul that 
was about to pass. Within the enclosure, but close to the barrier, were 
circulating, with slow and solemn steps, six black penitents,* whose 
appearance was startlingly spectral, from theur forms and faces being 
entirely enveloped in long sable robes, the only features visible being 
their eyes, which glared upon the spectators from two small holes in 
jeach of the pointed hoods which covered their heads. With bare feet, 
lighted tiorches in their liaiids, and a hempen rope round their bodies, 
these frightful-looking figures went chanting the deatlinjirge of the 
poor sufferer,' and begging alms in sepulchral and hollo^®tecsiJbr the 
benefit of the souls in purgatory. Within the wooden also 

a little brick building, in which the executioner kept Ids manacles, 
cords, flesh-tearing pincers, portable furnace, branding anj| limb*hreak- 
ing irons, and all |be <»ther inhuman paraphernalia of his hideous ininis- 
try. One part of this storehouse of torture was fitted up as 
and served as a suahi/imlei or chapel of case! dependent upon tl^M^y 
temple the scaffold. It was specifically called La Chapclle^ i^finto 
it were leii to pray those hardened criminals who, having resist all ' 
the ghostly exhortations wasted upon them in the prison, could only be 
brought to some sense of their awful situation by the sight of the instru- 
ment of their deaths 

An increased noise and agitation amongst the crowd, and every eye 
. jmnied in one direction^pnpunced that the sad procession had reached 
the ^ Helen ^Slet alone ascended the scaffold, and took, her 

jstation near the block, her eyes raised to Heaven, and her heart, to jndge 

* A self-constituted confraternity of laymen, who make it a duty to attend ori^ 
.nunals to execution in a hideous and appallinf; masquerade dress. Some of Uiese 
^ Ir^onfratei'nities are still kept up, and play their ingubrious pranks, iu the South of 

. . . , 
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from her apparent serenity, firmly lelying twn the Jns^ and mercy of 

remaini^ alone upon the scaffold, ♦* the 
ob8eiTCdj|£ s^h for Simon Grandjean, the eaecntioito^ 

not yet ^peared^ iHe had remained behind, praying in the chapel of 
the pris^^ where he had talcen the sacrament thid monnng.* He at 
lengthie^ accompanied by la tourre/fe, that is, his wife, 

or, liiit^o pro^^^^ name of wife, the fei^le iff the ^Oi#^ 

important occasions, aided him in his horrid fhnctmns*^ The 
exC^^loner was armed with a short, broad-bladed, and heavythacked 
swoM^Nhe domicile held in one of hear hands a long pair of scissors, to 
cut offjhe hair of the sufferer. This woman, who seemed to be actu- 
ated h^be cruelty of a fiend, hurried up the steps of the scaffold, braii- 
dishihf^tbe scissors above her head ; and yet, when she stood by the side 
of the victim, she seemed, through some unaccountahlc esuse, to have 
forgotten the purpose for which she had brought the se^ors, so that the 
beautiful hair of poor Helen Gillet remainedpnpolluted by the touch of 
this female demon. At this moment Simon'^Ghraiidjean advanced to the 
front of the scaffold, and making a sign to the crowd that he wished to 
address them, (a circumstance unheard-of in the history of judicial exe- 
cutions,) the hoarse murmur of the multitude was instantly hushed into a 
death-like silence. The executioner at that instant appeared an object 
of pity rather tlian of horror ; for, pale and enfeebled from sickness, and 
emaciated and hollow-eyed from the macerations and ffeshly mortifica- 
tions which he had voluntarily undergone, in order to prepare himself 
for the fulfilment of his temble niinistiy, lie was scarcely able to stand 
upright, and leaned for support on the sword, the point of which he held 
against the ground. It was evident to all that a fierce struggle was going 
on in hi® niind between his duty and compassion for the young and 
beautiful creature that was awaiting death at his hands. At length, 
with fear and trembling, he exclaimed — 

“ Mercy ! mercy for me ! Your blessing, reverend fathers ! Pardon 
me, me^ ^ Dijon, if I should fail in my duty, for it is now more than 
three. that I have been grievously sick and afflicted in body. T 
have iiever^t cut off a head, and the Lord God refuses me sufficient 
strength to kill this young crei^ure! Ujion my faith as a Christian, I 
feel that I cannot kill her !” 

As prompt as the lightning’s flash was the reply of the crowd— Kill 
kill !” roared out the savage populace, 

your duty,'’ said the King’s procurator-general ; but this mild 
explosion, pronounced witli seriousness and diguity, oonvey^ 
cru^ meaning as the inhuman roar of the multitude— “ Ki^J kill 
Simon Grandjean then, wfith tottering steps, and his eyes filled with 
tears, approached Helen Gillet, and, throwing himself at her feet, and 
presenting her the handle of the sword, said, Noble young lady, kill 
me or pardon me 1” 

I pardon and bless you,” replied Helen, knelt and laid 
her head upon the block. 

The executioner, now excited by the hdurrelle, who ovei^e^ni^ him 
with reproaches, could no longer defer striking the hlon*; He raised his 
arm— a deep drawing-in of the breath by the multitude was distinctly 
heard— the pnests and the penitents exclaimed JESts MARu! the bright 
blade gleamed like a lightning flash in the air, and then upon 
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tlil^neck of the sufierer. But Helen’s long hair, which, as has been 
already mentioned, had fallen down over her shoulders, turned i|Bpe the 
force of the blow, and the sword cut deep into her left shoulder. In her 
anguish she turned over on her right side, while the execut|iitier, after 
dropping the sword, went to the edge of the scaffold, and cal^ out to 
the crowd to put him to death. Vr 

Already a furious clamour began to rise from the multitude, whose 
sanguinary impatience had now changed its object, and turned 
against the unskilfulnesB of the executioner, mingled with pity for the 
tortured victim. Some of the populace had already commenced throw- 
ing stones at the executioner, when the hourrcllt\ taking up the sword, 
sought to fix it firmly in his hands. While ^he was thus emplo;|/^tjpoor 
Helen Gillet raised herself, and again laid her head, with her lHw all 
dabbled in blood, upon the bldfek. The wretched executioner, upw 
stiir more confused by the horror of his situation, made another ill- 
directed blow, which at first took effect upon the head of the sufferer, 
from which, after inflicting a deep gash, it descended npon her neck, en- 
tering it not more than a finger’s l^^dth. Again the tortured girl 
turned over, and, rolling upon the floor, covered with her body the sword 
(another providential circumstance) which the executioner had thrown 
down after striking the blow. The fury of the inultitnde now rose be- 
yond all control, and the executioner, to escape it, jiirh])ed from the 
scaffold, and ran for shelter to the little chapelk already described, 
whither he was followed by tlie Jesuits, the Capuchin monks, and the 
Penitents, as the populace had commenced pulling dow^n the barrier ; and 
stones, no respecters of persons, were beginning to fly from all quarters, 
accompanied by the cries of “ Save the svffvrer^ and kill the execu- 
tioner The masons who w^ere amongst the crowd advanced to demo- 
lish the little c/iope//c, the door of which had been shut and barricadoed 
inside ; and the members of the merciful company of butcherB, who were, 
present, followed close behind, determined and ready to slaughter the 
man of blood.* : ' 

The monks and holy fathers, wdio had shut themselves up with the 
executioner in the little chapclle, fearing by a protracted resistance to 
draw the fury of the multitude upon their sacred ])crsons, opened the 
doors, and issued forth chanting the hymn for tlie dead, as if they 
werP going to their own execution, and holding out their crucifixes as if 
to conjure and w^ard off the sho>vcrs of stones that were falling about 
them. In this guise they cros|||l the square of the Morimonf ^ not with- 
out receiving on their bare and shaven heads some of the many iiii|siles 
that were hurtling in the air above them. Before they had half traV^rsed 
the square, they heard the dying shriek of the WTetched Simon Grandjean, 
who had been torn by the infuriated populace from the altar of the little 
chapel, dragged jbrth into the light and air, for the purpose of being 
instantly deprived of both, and put to death in a thousand different ways 
^hy a thnnsand vaxioiia wounds and weapons. 

. — ^ ^ ^ — 

• These circumstances are not imaginary ones, hut are expressly mentioned in 
the proers vcrlta/^ or official account of the affair, which was drawn up four days 
after its occurrence, in the counci I-chamher of the city of Dijon, and which hears 
the signature of the ccAwm Bossuet, the father of that brightest ornament of the 
French churchi the eloquent Bishop of Meaux. 




The Stai^ ^ Meleri Oi^ 

Whilst this popular tragedy was^ being performed close to the chapdfSi 
still morg atrocious scene of hellish cruelty was being peiyetrated on the 
scaffold, where poor Helen Gillet was left alone with the boitrreUe, This 
fiend, in tl|e shape of a woman, not seeing the sword, which was con- 
cealed by; j^elen’s having fallen upon it, took the rope which she had 
round h^ nccl^ whilst coming to the place of execution, and again 
placed if round fhe snfiferer’s throat, and tightened it. The unfortuiiate 
girl, recovering her senses at the moment, raised her hands, and seized 
the rope, vvhen her inhuman tormentor kicked her brutally and repeatedly 
in the bosom and stomach, trampled bn her hands, and, drawing her up 
by the rope, shook her violently five or six times, hoping in that way to 
strangle her. In this she would most probably have succeeded, hut, 
findiiijl^erself at the instaft assailed by a shower of stones from the 
midtitude, she dragged by the rope around its neck the half inanimate 
body across the scaffold, and down the eight steps — the late beautiful 
features now livid and distorted from pain and strangulation, the once 
lliiely-formed head now gashed with horrid wounds, and the once flow- 
ing and glossy raven-black hair ni>w a hideously matted and discoloured 
mass, thick with clotted blood, a^Sl gore, and saw -dust ! 

On re^hing the stone basement upon wliich the scaffold stood, the 
suddenly recollected the pair of scissors which she had brought 
with her to cut off the culprit’s hair; and, as if excited to still more 
frenzied cruelty by the remembrance, she drew' them from her girdle, 
and endeavoured to cut the throat of her victim with them ; but failing 
in this, slie plunged them repeatedly into the face, and neck, and bosom 
of the hapless girl. 

The wretch w'ould have certainly, and soon, completed her murderous 
design, had not, at the moment, two men, who had scaled the barrier, 
rushed upbn her, and rescued poor Helen from her fiendish hands. They 
took the rope from her neck, and, making a kind of brancard ^ or litter, 
of their arms crossed, carried her towards the house of a surgeon named 
Nicholas Jacquin. They had not ^oceeded far with her, when, coming 
a little to herself, she complained of a bnniing thirst, and asked for a 
little water, whicli being given her, she said, finding her spirits return, 
“ I knew well that God w ould assist me.” 

As the saviours of Helen Gillet were bearing her away, the crowd, 
getting over the barrier on all sides, rushed upon the hourrelle^ and 
soon reduced her vile body, by iniuiincrable blow's of stones, hammers, 
knives, and poniards to a liidcous a^ formless mass of bruised and 
mutilated flesh, and gore, and shatterediBones. 

At the house of the surgeon Jacquin (whose descendants, and of the 
same name, still exercise the sauje profession in I^rgundy) Helen liad 
her wounds visited, after pennission had been asked of the miinicipal 
authorities. Besides the tw^o inflicted by the sword of the executioner, 
she had six stabs of scissors ; — one which passed between the windpipe 
and the jugular vein ; another through the under lip, and by which the 
tongue and palate were lacerated ; one above the breast, which pi#ced 
nearly to the hack-bone; two deep gashes in the head, and several 
wounds from stones ; and a deep incision across the loinsi made by the 


* So in the original proems verbal. 




m . : MestofifW^^ 

had ^Beaid^ tih^ae^l^ 

cruelly btruis^ ahd lacerated fey ^he had 

%msh her. Whilst they were dressing her wounds, she asked if tb^ were 
to be the end of her sudenngs. She waa^ M ^ of good collage ; that 
tied and her judges would take her part ; that during |hte fifteen days 
pf vacation, upon which the Parliament of Dijon wi^^| g^||fc |j^g, she 
would have time to petition the King ; and that |iim 
that, after learning the unexampled sufTerings shd mTunderg^, his 
Majesty would pardon her. 

Whilst this scene was passing in the house of Nicholii^'^^ll^n, the 
surgeon, (who was soon able to pronounce that none of the wounds of 
his poor patient, though serious, were mortal,) hef^wretched mother was 
still Stretched on the floor of the cell of Sitter Frances du SaihtJJIsprit, 
in the stupor of despair. She was roused by the voice of the venerable 
nun exclaiming, ’Tis well! ’tie well! All is over! Therp are the 
people returning joyfully from the place of execution, for the y^ng and 
the innocent has not perished.’* A , y 5 

We shall leave it to the imaginaton pf our readers to depict the ibeet- 
ing between this devoted mother and%er beloved daughter, thus mira- 
culoiisly restored to her from the bloody embraces of the mm hideous 
death. Bui; even the joys of this reunion were dashed wit^^tterness, 
flowing froni:the uncertainty which hung over the fate J|j^elen Gillet, 
she being still liable to the doom of death pronounced, upon her; so 
that the interval — between the forwarding of her memori|| for mercy and 
the return of the messenger that brought the answer— a continued 
agony of terror and susi^iise for both mother and daughmr. 

To the other singu1BS>coincidences %hich concurred to rescue poor 
Helen Gillet from her dreadful fate may be added the circniristance of 
the day of her execution having been fixed for the eve iOj^bjp Catholic 
festivid pf the Rogation Days, when commenced a vacat^fe^v^^^B^n 
days for the parliaments and high courts of justice; so by the 

massacre of Simon Grandjean, the^nctions of the “public es^eentioner 
remained in abeyance during that period, as no successor to him in that 
odious ol&ce could be appointed until the parliament again met. In this 
interval a memorial in favour of Helen Gillet was drawn up and signed 
by many persons of the highest rank and most exemplary piety in Dijon. 

Powerflilly calculated as were the peculiarities of Helen Gillet’s case 
to awake compassion in the royal breast, considerable doubts were enter- 
tained as to its success. L^^^XIIL, the then reigning monaT|(fli of 
France, on whom hici flattera|piiave bestowed the epithif 
fonder of wielding the sword of justice than exercising fbat 
divine prerogative a| the crown — ^mercy. On this occasion, Tidwever, 
he chose the brighter path of his duty, and in due time royal letters of 
fall grace and j^rdon for Helen Gillet arrived at Dijon. These letters 
were solemnly received and registered by the Parliament of Dijon, and 
still exist in the arcll^s of that city. It appears by these letters pat&it, 
that one of the causes Way the life of Helen Gillet was spared, was to 
do honour, by an act of signaf grace and mercyj to the marriage of tlie 
sister of the King of France with Charles I. of England* 

The news of the pardon grahted to poor Helen Gillet spread universal 
satisfaction through the city of Dijon; and on Monday, the 2nd day of 
June, 1625> the ^vocate, Charles Fevret, aft long speech in Tefer* 
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ence to the oc^a«i0ti^ pte^ented to the Parliameiit al. Jpon the royal 

lettttsof ipace andp^Qiii for the ptujMm being 

tered,',v"\ ■■■. ;,:-■ ■-.■■■ ■ 

Aft^ e 9 iin^ ead an experience of the troablefl and 

dangers of thi^e^ ^or Hflen thought^ and: iwiseljf that 

her nroner longer in it: sht theref^ resolved on 

herself and for that pu^ose enl^ed a convey at Bresse^ 

toSk the vows eM;the veil, and there lived a long, long life or peace, and 
prayer, for, in 1699, when Father Bounce, ctf the 

OrotoeVaJliiBafe^ “ Hiatoire de la Mere Jeanne de Saint Joseph, 
Madame Courcelle de^ourlane,** (Abbess of Notre Dame du fart^ and 
a relation of Helen Gillet,) he nientbns that the latter had departed this 
life but # short time before; ao that she must have been at leait ninety 
years of age. 

it thus ^appears that Helen Gillet, who was to have been decapitated 
on the v^ day that Charles L of England was married to the sister of 
the King of France, lived, neverthelj||||, for half a century after a more 
steac^ hand than that of Simon Gnmdjean, the executioner of Dijon, 
had stricken off the head of the ill-fated monarch in honour of whose 
happy mami^e her life had been spared. Such are the strange events 
of |it‘e, atl^PSe inscrutable dispensati^^ Providencei-^^^ 
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Part the Third. 

TJus House AND Window Taxes. 

I HotD it to be the wisest and safest course to repeal the house and 
window taxes .‘—tFirst, — Because (as asserted by one of tlie members 
of the Govenlnient) they cannot be levied in the same proportion on 
tlie palaces of the nobility and on the tenements or lodgings of the poor 
and middle classes*. 

Second,— Because they are nonunalli/f levied on two-thirds of the 

• pf the great disparity whicPBltts in every county in England, 

and of these impoitfii front m«ir establishment^ in the reign of 

William lll., to the present period, I may refer to the ** lotion of British 
Empire/’.' . ■ > ■ 

f iVbi»ma//y, because there are a great number of houses in Great Britain exempt 
from the tax, the tenants of which have as little right to relief froni these imposts, in 
preference to their brethren, as liave the pe^le of Ireland. In 1830, the number 
of honses assessed to the house-tax in Great Britain was 420,570. Tim ;aijfimher of 
farmhouses exempt from the tax, in the same year, was 144,840, Is, 
of the whole. There were other exemptions in houses, as well as 
pendent of the recent exeUip^n in favour of sliopiwindows. All th^f i^^ptkms 
are as unjust as they are impc^itic ; no class has a right to shift a' from 

its own shoulders on Us neighbours. The number of houses iA %^eat Britain is 
about 2,500,000, and' in Ireland^ 287»7d9-: thus, out of 3,087sOOO houses, puly 
:^0,000are taxed! , v;-: V'/. ■" : ' 
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population of the United Kingdom, 8,000,000 (in Ii^land) out of 
24^000,000 mouths being exempt from the operation of thes^^^xes. 

Third, — Because they are taxes on indush'y—on light-^cm air ^ — 
preventing an extensive outlay of capital in modem improvements, in 
unison with the spirit of the age, — cooping up the people in narrow 
streets and ill- ventilated tenements, whereby their health ah4 morals are 
materially injured ; as lodgers, their feelings of independence consider- 
ably lessened; and, by their dense and immoral congregation*, making 
the over-populated towns diseased and unsightly wens on the.^^;^ of 
the body politic. 

Fourth, — Because houses are already doubly and trcbiy taxed, inde- 
pendent of the obnoxious assessment complained of, — namely, the land 
on which they are built ; then the materials of which they are composed, 
—viz., bricks, timber, glass, paints, &c., as also the raw labour neces- 
sary to the manufacture of the same; and subsequently by taxes on 
their insurance, on leases, mortgages, rent receipts, licenses for carry- 
ing on certain branclics of ljusincss or trade, &c. 

Fifth, and Finally, — Because the peo])le consider the house and 
window taxes as warf taxes, from which they were to he relieved on 
the termination of two years’ peace, and it is dangerous for a government 
to let the public think faith is broken wdth them, as it woidd cost few 
moral scruples to extend the application of the principle to the sum- 
mary liquidation of the National Debt, as regards both capital and 
interest. 

There is one more argument (not less cogent, thougpperhaps not so 
logical, as any of the foregoing) for the al)ulitioii of the house and 
window taxes, and that is, the x>^’t^gi^^ssive inability of the middle and 
poorer classes to pay them, while they are bowed down to tlfie earth by 
indirect taxes on almost every necessary and comfort C||’|life, as well as 
on nearly every article of internal trade or of maritime' cijlumerce. 

Such being some of the leading arguments for the repeal of imposts, 
the vexatiousness and inquisitorialncss of which is strongly felt by many 
of the well-disposed part of the community, who have hitherto taken 
no part in opposing theij* levy, it becomes us now to inquire what are 
the stated objections to comply with the petitions of a large part of the 
people. 

^ — . - - . »,— ■ ■ -■ ■ - 

* What a blessing to London the abolition of such rookeries as St. Giles’s, Gray’s 
Inn-laiie, &c. would be I The r^eal of the house and window taxes would be 
almost immediately followed by the annihilation of such dens of infrmy. 

+ Taxes on houses and windows were first levied by the ninth Mon% Act of 
William III., Pari, i., sess. 2, at the rate of 2s, per annum on every inhabited house, 
except cottages jy'Wdd on every such house having ten windows, or more, and under 
twenty, 6s. per ; and on every house having twenty windows, or more, 10^. 

per annum. AtiSiilditional duty on houses was granted by the third Money Act of 
Anne, Pari, iii., sess. 2, being an additional 10«. on every inhabited house having 
twenty windows, or more, and an additional 20s. on any house having thirty win- 
dows, or more, ^hese additionals were granted but for thirty-two years from 
Michaelmas, 1710; but when the thirty-two years had expired, the promise to 
repeal them was forgotten. 

England and Wales, Scotland. Great Britain, 

Years. Window-Tax. Hfiua^^ax. Window-Tax* House-Tax. Total. 

1792 • . £ 927, OHO . . 103,412 . * £ 31,963 . . 6,702 * , £1,129,707 

1822 . . 2,427,900 . • l,ljp0,250-, * 150,679 . . 84,504 . . 3,853,233 
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First. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot alford to lose 
2,000j000/., which the house and window taxes in England and Scotland 
may now be estimated at. 

Reply. — If economy has been c?irried to the utmost safe and practical 
ble limit, theii several other means present themselves, {vide “ Taxation 
of the British Empire,”)— by which 2,000,000/. may readily be 
raised without ptessing on the industry of the country, or irritating the 
feelings of the people."*^ 

SECONp.^It is alleged in palliation of these taxes that they do not 
affect thb but fall upon the landlord — (houselord or capitalist.) 

REPLYi— This assertion brings us to a consideration of the incidence 
of the tax, or by whom it is in reality paid. 

If a person be desirous of renting a house, his first question to the 
owner is, “ What rent do you demand — the answer is 100/.; the in- 
tending tenant then iirime<liately inquires, “ Hoxo much are the Govern- 
ment taxes — answer, 25/. Should the tenant agree to take the house 
for a year, or for a term of years, at the rent of 100/. per anmim^ he 
certainly does not consider the 25/. taxes paid by him to the Govern- 
ment to be any part of the landlord’s profit ; he does not pay them to 
the landlordj-^he struggles as much as possible to get rid of, or to dimi- 
nish, those taxes (the landlord never troubles himself on the subject) ; 
and if they be repealed, the 25/. remains in his own pocket, the landlord 
deafly having no right to a farthing of them. Did these imposts fall on 
the landlord, would have no need to separate the amount of them 
from his rent,-^he Avould be the chief party interested in the repeal, and 
he would not allow the tenant to benefit by a remission. This point will 
be rendered more clear by the fact tliat if a tenant have omitted to pay 
these taxes, Jiud privily withdraw^ all his chattels, the Government can- 
not seize on empty house* (which is alone the property of the 
landlord,) ini older to meet the defalcation. But in order to set this 
point in a yet deafer light, no person when purchasing a pound of tea at 
()>?., whereof 2j. Qd. is a tax, supposes that the incidence is on the grocery 
and not on the purchaser and consumer of the tea ; a house is like any 
other commodity^offered for sale ; its fixedness mbkes no difference ; for a 
moveable wooden dwelling on wheels or rollers— proNided it be assessed 
at a certain value, and have a certain number of windows — is as liable 
to the tax as if it were built of brick or stone, sunk de-ep in the 
earth. A stage — or hackney — or hired coach offers a fair parallel if a 
man be desirous of hiring a coach or carriage from a builder or maker in 
Loog Acre, the latter lets the carriage for Uie time required as a land- 
lord wbtild a house; but the tax levied on stage, hackney, or private 
coaches is not paid by the maker or builder in Long AciFei but by the 
person using it, as the tenant of a house does for the tenement he inha- 
bits ; thus neither the house-builder, coach-maker, nor tea^Iler, pay the 
taxes levied on the respective articles mentioned, the incidence is on the 
user or consumer of them. We now come to objection — 

* It is stated that if the house and window taxes be abolislied, the oiffier assessed 
taxes, viz. on carriages, horses, dogs, &c. must^also be repealed, because it would I>e 
no use to maintain the machinery now kept for the collection ot ail the assessed 
taxes; but this argument is of no av^il, as the retiqu^-ia&y more easily be collected 
by the Stamp-office department than by even the present system, the officers of 
which have such u*respo;^ibIc authority. 
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^ahilfcj>.*--No tidief Tvould be produced the commumty be^ the 

'fetep^Tir^No ih>Gttine can the one uow 

l9h)iae|ked^\^^ tnex^inouDt of tax k not to be solely e^inmted in a 
,. ;:SOi^ eaptal . . it ■ , keeps. 

'''at^d,xon8eqttmtly,''t1if;’^^^ it the house: iipl^l^^dow 

Wxes be repc^cd^ ^entity of money and 

^ instantly :reqnm'ti<m'; entire, streeta^^^l^.^l^pi^ 
dated, and,, ftUlf It^lbxeixts.^uH inifn^ately ^Sbijick- 

laye^ stone^i^ascdiai^^ slateis^ sawyers, earpentei^ii^tera, 

gmiers, vitonmongers, upholsterers, 

would eabb idid idiin gesl^l demai^, and every trade connected with 
houses wotild dttd aus^e ismploymiwit j the genius of our architects would 
l)e etn||loyed m^evishi^ new and elegiant s^uctures, untrammelled by 
tlie^ immbe^ of Im the too ivealt^y appeamnee: which b^ 

might assume^ our streets Vonlcl be widened and ventilated ; and the 
dense population England j instead ;of being Jierded together in filthy 

and demoralizing dens of sickness and iniquity, would be scattered over 
the land, enriching, adorning, and beautifying the coimtry* 

Lest superficial or hasty readers should think this attiple at variance 
with my Observations in No. L on the advantages of d^ent over tisdirect 
taxation,,! maybe allowed to observe, that the;housEL a™ window taxes 
have justly become obnoxious, not because they taxes, but on 

account bf their par/m^and inequitable example before 

us demonstrates the advantage of direct taiaitibn,1^ ewiling the peojile 
to judge correctly flip to the unjustness of an impost : thus the liberty of 
the suhj^t is bette preserved j by indirect taxation person^fecdom is 
placed in abeyance, especially if 45,000,000/. oTit of 5(?|Cp),000/. be 
raised on the necessaries of life, and oii the maritime, ^4^ 
countiy. If the social fabric of this beautiful island^^Kjtp be preserved 
from the consequences of the unholy discord now pamysidg the wonted 
energy of^ BritOns, and if the anticipated blessings of f^ee trade are to 
be realni^d, it must be, by removing the causes of discontent, and by 
breakingv^e ^mckl% now burden the industry of one of the 

most iietive ana moral jxjople on the face of tile earth. 

, A,". .. ■' ' ... ’■ ' 1 ,: ' 

lEaj^Htidn gf ihc Tea^ Si^tgar^ Cocoa. Taxes in the Jiext.'] 

— ' .ih A .. ^ ‘ — . . v 

^ By Sir Henry Parnell, who also contends that bwi* is a 
labourmg inan,” and ought to be taxed^t its present heigiU ! 

.■ ■ . * . ■ ■ -j.' . 
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M’r. Craik and Mr. Knight appear both to grievously defended 
by the which we thought fit to xnatcj^ in, Nun^ber of 

this f cdnceniing the “ Pen«y Magi^na.*^ tbrmen of these 

genfli^w W addressed a long and very l^tcr;^t^ 

subject ; and ttiblaiter^ after communioatiiig^ the eamo 
quih^l^i^i^cb^n' matriifebript, shaihed^fiiierol^^ 
ing ife^in advei’tiseinent, whidh he has thr^at^e^ tb insert in ^ eya: 
cdnteihporary journals. It is due jn^^Mr.^^C^^ thatif we have 

^ven him any pain, we rdgret the circumsfanc®' puch^^^as we really^ 
ho such object in view. He denies being the oply^ Or eVen the chief 
caterer for, the ** Penny Magazine and as^^^he deems i( essential to his 
repUtantm to make the world vacquainted with this deelaratioi|, ,we afford 
it cheerfully all the publicity in our power, assuring hiip,. :iit the sanie 
time, that we by ho means intended to depreeial^e;* Ihs literary 
ipents or industry." As to Mr. Knight, wre are at issue With luih up 
every point which his advertisement has put forth in justiftcation either 
of himself, or of the Corporation tinder Whose patronage he conducts 
the ‘f British A^anac,” 'the ** (Companion to the British' ’Almanac,-* 
the y. Penny the “ Companion to the Newspaper,’* thse 
“ Penh5^ Cyclqp^i^p* the Gallery of Portraits,’* the Library 
of Entertaining^a^ledge,’* and intends, if we be rightly informed, 
to establish a ‘^'Library of Music,** together with sundry other pe^ 
riodical works. We are not at all surprised at t|ie sensibility^ which 
Mr. Kni^t has exhibited on this occasion, as few persons are niore 
deeply than hC is, in the issue of the question which we liave 

raised, and with his permission, we shall now discuss somewhat 

more in detail; 4v 

But b^ore W enter upon the subject, we beg it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that foV several of tlie principal members of the incbrporatcd 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge’* w'e entOi>tai» un- 
adected esteem. We have had the good fbttune to^^o-operatbi with 
them, generally, in all the great political and legal refortns by which they 
have secured to themselves the gratitude, as well as the admiratiqn^ef tho 
empire. It is with no feeling 6f pleasure, that we animad vert prin- 
ciples of aCdon adopted by institution which bears upomils 
names of: the f/ord .Chancellor, the Bacon of our d%-^of.L^ 
sell, wHoSfe oareer has already shed nejj^ lustre "on a noble ho^etah^ady 
identified with liberty— of Sir Henry ParncU, Sir Thomas Denman, and 
others, whose attachment to the interes|s of science, li^ratUTe,^1ie fine 
arts, as well as to the cause of justice and freedom, it: S|hnjd,^ 
dishonourable to doubt. The country,^ however, cannof tbhg bi^^^ 
as to the fact, that the arduous public occupations, which ffcmahd the 
constant attention of the individufids we have^ nambd, must of necessity 
prevent them from exercising anything like If vigilaUt supcrm|ehdchce 
over the affairs of the iociety in questioiu We beheve w^ ff^ay fitate, 
without fear of contradiction, that whatev^ business has b4!^ perfornied 

^ — — ■ ' . - v -^ 

• See the article entitled “ Notes on Periodicals,’^ in our last Nh.,.pt 426.. 
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by the comtnittee of that association, for the last three years, has really 
been executed ,by five or six individuals, most of whom are whpjly un- 
known to the world. The Lord Chancellor’s ^at as to all matters con- 
cerning the Society is snatched, as it were, from hk lips, without the 
possibility of due rejection upon hk part, and thus in his as well 
as in those of his more distinguished ooiieagues, real coirnn^n^l enter- 
prises are carried on, pr^tabie to those who are ixnmediatdy con- 
cerned in them, but ruinous to most of the respectable priy;^ bookse^ 
in the kingdQnS,;*and adyltncement of literature. J 

Let us examine a little into the history of this anonmlous lil^tut^^ 

In the year 1&26, an association, consisting of some hundred indMiiuals, 
was formed in Jjondon for the purpose, as the prospectus states, of “ im- 
parting useful i»f<)rHMtioTi to all classes of the community.” The at- 
tainment of this ohj^ was pr(^>osed to be effected by the periodical 
publication of treatises, under the direction, and with the sanct^, of a 
superintending committee.” It w^as arranged that each treatise should 
contain “ an exposition of the fundamental principles ©f some branch of 
science and that the greater divisions of knowledge should be subdi- 
vided in such a manner as to render each capable, if possible, of being 
explained in a single treatise. An enumeration of the subjects originally 
intended to be discfussed is then given, from which it appears thuf they 
w^ere expressly confined to matters of a purely Bcient^<^ •<^cription. 

No reasonable objection could be urged against tte scheme of a pub- 
lishing society, strictly limiting its operations to itic view which the 
prospectus thus disclosed. When an association of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, who disriaim the acquisition of personal gain, comes forward for 
any desirable public object, and enters into a branch of geneial trade 
already can ied on by private individuals, we apprehend that^ in justice to 
those individuals, it must be shown that the particxd^ of 

a trade so taken up is attended with a degree of riski?which the mer- 
chant would not be wiling to encounter. It must be a Ime of business 
attended with ]7epuniary loss, otherwise it shouklhe left to ordinary com- 
mercial enterpriBe. It is the prospect of loss that justifies the formation 
of the society, and callsior the subscriptions which are necessary in order 
to qualify any person to be one of its members. Unless this principle be 
admitted, there is no trade safe from the interference cd amateur associa- 
tions. The community is composed of mechanics and merchants of 
every degree. The lawyer is a merchant who sells hi| ilfcffl arid know- 
ledge. Suppose the ^^neral opinion to be that his chains too hi^^ 
and that an association of amateurs were created for 
throughout the laud, would he not have some right, iut ihe present state 
of all other professionB and trades, to complain of their proceedings ? 
In the same naanper, the bills of the butcher are said to be artificially 
kept up. Ileduce the price of meat to twopence per pound by means of 
a society, and you do %n apparently great public good. But who are 
ymi that effect this ‘^ood for the public ? Perhaps a physician, perhaps 
a haberdasher, perhaps ai agriculturist, perhaps a chemist, perhaps an 
impOTter of foreign fax)duce. Then *‘look at home,” as Liston says, 
for, according to the rule of Ihree,” your own turn ought to come next 
Nothing can, in fact,d)fe sold at what may be deemed a natural price in 
a highly civilized society. In such a state of human intercourse every 
interest is of necessity founded on an artificial basis^ on the proverbial 
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principle, Live andlet llve.’^ Taxes, rents, cfcarges of a thousand dif- 
ferent kinds, must be met by every individual in a greater or less de^ee, 
and he is fairly entitled to a vdue, in propeition to all other things, 
upon his land or the produce of his industry, which may enable him to 
^njoy, as well as his neighbour, the .^uits of his hone^ ayocation. 

It not appear to us that individual enterprise, which is the veiy 
lifefbiood of every coHimercial community, was at ail repressed, or in 
any way ia^rfered with, by the original plan of the DiduBioii Society. 
It is v'eryK^ell known that our old ^oks of science sold to a very small 
that, previaus to the establishment of that body, those works 
weii^ fo from being of a popular description. The treatises of the So- 
ciety, numerous as they have been, have indeed left much to be done in 
this point of view', for it cannot be denied tiiat they are frequently too 
abstruse, and altogether very imperfectly executed. Nevertheless, the 
designiWas commendable in every respect, and we only regret that it has 
not been exclusively adhered to. 

As the association gathered strength, its leaders made some additions 
to their first j)lai), which are also, in our opinion, free from juBt censure. 
They organized, in several of the county towns, local committees, which 
afforded .efficient aid in the circulation of the treatises. Advantage was^ 
very properly taken of the existence of such committees, in order to* 
institute stati|Uiig^inqiurics, to investigate the rules and proceedings of 
“ friencUy sociCtiip^witli a view to their amelioration, and also to collect 
data with referenCe^o the progress of education among the lower classes 
of the people. In order to assist in the accomplishment of the latter 
object, a “ Quaiteiiy Journal’’ was announced, which deserves all 
praise. Now', here w ere four great objects upon which the labours of 
the Society miglit have been bestowed, not only without injuring any 
branch of kade already in existence, but with great and pennanent ad- 
vantage to 4),art of the community; — the diffusion of science, the 
compilation V# the improvement of the friendly societies, and 

of educationin general, might liave nobly occupied the attention of the 
first men country, and wo\ild doubtless in the end have abun- 

dantly rewarded their labours. But from these high grounds, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have latterly descended, deserting 
their original qbject alicigetlier, and entering into coin])etition with Sl va- 
riety of traders, whose interests it was the duty of the Lordt^GJianc^tff, 
as well as ofe^his CGlleagues, to protect and not to destroy. 

The treatiacs of the Society niet w ith an unprecedented sale. New^- 
Ihelessjrfebirite ilersons, to whom we shall at present only allude, .observ- 
ing that the iniuence of the eelebrated names connected with that body, 
as well as its extensive ramificatious in the country, might be turired to 
their own pecuniary advantage, suggested that the Committee should 
npply their efforts to subjects of more ea:t(msive interest 
scicnce.^^ Mr. Constable, the well-known publisher of the Waverley” 
novels, had already commenced a miscellany of entertiiliiiig w'orks, 
upon a scale of economy before that time unexampled. The Comtnittee 
of Diflusion soon after entered upon a similar uirdertaking, which they 
entitled “ The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.^’ Oh fhe wrappers 
of each number of this Library the names of every naeffiber of the Com- 
mittees, in town and country, were artfully printed in the most ostenta- 
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tious manner. The vanity of many men was thus flattered, who found 
themselves associated with public characters of the first eminence. 
They were, therefore, engaged by their pride to extend the circulation 
of the books in their different circles. But this was not all : the ap- 
pearance of such a list of names on the wrappers was calcukted, and 
intended, to make the public believe that the persons so held forth had, 
in fact, lent the aid of their talents to each and every publication so 
graced by their names or titles ! This was a splendid imposition against 
which poor Constable had no means of contending. It cost him a Uttle 
fortune to advertise his publication through the, newspapers. The So- 
ciety had no occasion to advertise at all. Their name was in itself an 
advertisement. Their committees in town and country pushed the 
circulation of the “ Library” in all directions, and gave their services 
gratuitously. Constable had to pay everywhere for agency of an in- 
finitely inferior description. The Society rented a room or-* two in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and engaged a secretary at a small salary, (since 
increased five-fold,) and a messenger and collector upon the most frugal 
terms. Constable bad to meet the rent and taxes of extensive premises 
in Edinburgh, and to defray the salaries of a number of clerks and otlica* 
servants. Ilis correspondence alone was of necessity attend^ with 
great expense; while every letter addressed to the Society was sent 
under cover to a member of the Committee in either House of Parlia- 
ment. Was it possible for a private merchant to ^pustain the competi- 
tion of the Society with such tremendous odds as these against him ? 
We need hardly say that tlie Misceli-any was soon supplanted by the 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge ! ! ” 

Every body is acquainted with Mr. Pinnock’s school-books. They 
are all excellent of their kind. At least, none of them that we have 
ever met with appear to be liable to any objection on the score of 
morality or usefulness. The Society next formed a plan for publishing 
a series of similar books for children ; and, though tliey have not yet 
carried it into execution, tliey will doubtless convert mpeb of Mr. Piu- 
iiock’s property into waste paper, unless they be driven from their 
improper interference with private trade by the power of public 
opinion. 

The circulation of the almanacs published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany offered, howxver, a temptation which, in some quarter or other, 
was not to be resisted. It was represented to the Committee that those 
diaries of various classes were susceptilSe of great" improvement, and, 
above all, that ihey sold to the extent of nearly haEf; a 
The outlay in stamps, which the commeiiceraent of sU(A a publication 
required, was very considerable. The Society had not means competent 
to the undertaking. But those means were found by Mr. Knight, 
who, by good fortune, had a strenuous friend in an active member of 
the Committee : the Committee forthwith divided itself into sections ;• — 
the sun was given to one; the moon to another; the tides to a third; 
the eclipses to a fourth ; one bureau had tlie care of the chronology ; 
another of the holidays ; another .of the public offices and both houses 
of Parliament; and, in little more than a fortnight, towards the very 
conclusion of the year, the ‘‘ British Almanac ” was prepared anff sent 
to the printer. 
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Now, observe, the “ Alinai)ac was declared by the Society, in the 
first inetance, to be an “experiment,” entered into with the view of 
adbrdinf an example of improvement in that class of publications. It 
pn)duced the desired effect. The almanacs of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany were altogether remodelled ; and although one of them (continued 
to gratify old people in nearly its former style) may be open to some 
objection, the “ Englishman’s Almanac” is undoubtedly the most 
useful and comprehensive production of the kind in existence. It may 
safely be asserted,” say the Society in their Report for 1830, “ that no 
experiment has ever more precisely answered the calculations of those 
who made it ; and that literary competition has in no instance pro- 
duced effects more speedily, decidedly, and extensively beneficial to the 
community.” If this be the fact, does it not follow^ that the Society, 
having grained the desired object of compelling the Company to reform 
the almanacs, ought, from that monient, to have ceased all further 
interference with the legitimate trade of a commercial body ? They 
admit that they had entered into a literary competition with it. What ! is 
it indeed the business of Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, the Duke 
of Bedford, and Sir Francis Burdett to keep up a competition in the 
trade literature with the booksellers, and Stationers’ Company? 
Such $eems to be the case. The “ British Almanac ” and the “ Com- 
panion ” to it wet| found to be both highly profitable to Mr. Charles 
Knight ; and, by scquitur^ the Society resolved “ to con- 

tinue these two worlcs.” 

Geographical Maps, and Maps of the Heavens, next engaged the 
attention of the Committee, and they have produced a series of both, 
which they have been enabled to sell so cheap, that the established chart 
publishei's throughout the kingdom might as well quit their business at 
once. It U to that some, the most eminent amongst them, 

liave already ;6Ustaii\ed serious losses, in consequence of the “ competi- 
tion ” of the Society. There is no subject that did not, after these open 
deviations from ilieir original plan, come within the labours of the Com- 
mittee, certainly the most indefatigable coterie that ever w orked without 
])ay— “if it be;truc that no pay they received, and that they really did 
attend to the Imsiness wdth which they were thus abundantly supplied. 
They issued a series of books for the use of the farmer, which treated, 
“ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” the horse, the ox, the ass, the 
mule, the fox,, the polecat, the badger, the weasel, rats and mice, goats 
and bee?_^ j^abbits and fish, stabling, shoeing, yoking, diseases, remedies, 
milk, blotter, cheese, hop- 2 )lanting, road-making, bridge-building, hens, 
geese, dfifcks, breeding, eggs, and feathers! So much for the farmer! 
For all other classes of mankind the Committee prepared! also works on 
brewing, political economy, medicine, commerce, the rights of industry, 
the rights of property, division of «m 2 )loyments, exchanges and equiva- 
lents, population and poor-laws, taxation, banking, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the Elgin and Phigalian marbles, and all manner of wild 
beasts, in addition to tales, apologues, histories of all countries, lives of 
all eminent j)ersons, and a countless variety of other productions I — The 
Committee did all this ! 

“ Credat Judgeus Apella, 

Non ego : namque Deos didiei securum agere aeruin.” 
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Wp(^ Philip Francis hath thus mttgriified in English 

“ The sons t)f circumcision may receive ^ 

The wondrous tale, which I Shall ne'er believe ; 

For I have better learn'd, in blissful ease. 

That the good Gods enjoy immortal days 

The Literary UNIVERSALITY w^hich has how become the of 

this all-eTigrossiTig institution can no longer be a matter of douilt ; or, 
if it be, we might refer the sceptic to various recent reaolutiQii^ of the 
Society,— for they keep up, in due form, the farce of an annual rififeeiteg, — 
in Tvhich, for the words “ Useful Knowledge,” the more comp^hMaive 
terms Useful Literature,” or publications in general “ adaptM to the 
wants md tastes of the various classes of the community,” are substi- 
tuted, These publications such men as Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Wil- 
braham, Mr. Otway Cave, and other equally indnential Members of 
Parliament, are found pledging then\selves to circulate through their 
individual circles. Recommendations are also given to the Local Com- 
mittees to “ extend the sphere of the Society’s usefulness, by interesting 
a greater number of persons in its labours;” — to associate to themselves 

as many gentlemen, in their respective towns or neighbourhood, as 
should be willing to subscribe to the Society, or, vrithmd subscmbing, to 
p’omote its views;”— to take measures ‘Mbr extending the ekcula^ 
tion of the Society’s w^orks and, above all, to promote the formation 
of ^^Redding Societies in the country,” for the purpose of taking in the 
Society’s publications. It is not possible to measure the extent of 
influence which such recommendations as these, proceeding from Lord 
Sufiield, Lord Brougham, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Fazakerley, Lord 
Ebrington, Earl Gower, and other noblemen and gentlemen M tM first 
Tank and character, must exercise upon those, intlividnals ih the country 
to whom they are addressed ; nor can we retjuire a more decided proof 
of the power which a society thus organized, and by the great 

rapidity and certainty of intercourse now established hfetween the me- 
tropolis and all parts of the three kingddms, must ne^j^satily possess, 
than the single fact, that, within a month after the comtnencement of 
the “ Penny Magazine,” it attained a circulation of one hundred and 
thirty thousand copies. If this be not a society tradiko in litera- 
ture, the language in which we write is, to us, altogether unintelligible. 

We dp not retract a single observation which we have made on the 
characteT and tendency of that Journal. We stated^ 
knew just as much about it as the mandarins of tl)|*iEjdc?0i«d Empire. 
That statement we repeat. The Committee is Dot of 

the Society, but a self-constituted body, which fills up Vacahciii^S in its 
tmn number by its own power of election, without consulting the 
Society. It may be true, that the jrroof-sheets are sent, for the sake of 
formaiityj to ‘‘certain members the Committee.” But who arc 
those cefidin nietnbers ? Are they two, or three, or mon^ ? Are they 
Mr. Knight’s especial friend and a coadjutor pr two, who them- 
selves write either for the “Magazine,” or the “Companion to the 
Newspaper,” or the “ Penny Cyclopaedia,” or the “ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge?” Who are the “responsible editors?” Are 
they members of the self-constituted Comtnittee? The “Magazine ” is 
called “ The Magazine 0/ the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuow- 
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kdgBj** thereby intimating that the work ie actually prepared, reviaed, 
and ©omcted ui^er the immediate care of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
other enrinent members of the Society; whose names are visually referred 
to ashei^ its leading members. But instead of that being the case, we 
6nd it now to be admitted, that the Penny Magazine ” is prepared by 
appoint^ editors, of whom the publisher is one, and then revised, or 
pretended to be revised, by certain members — not even a quomm, of the 
Commiltt^ ! 

We that the ‘‘ Penny Magazine is published under the 

FiOTlotir of its being the property of the Society, whereas, in truth, it is 
the ptdpitiy of Charles Knight and Co.” What is the answer which 
that gentleman gives to this charge ? An extract from a report which 
k as follows The publisher, to whom these works are committed, 
inpurs the wk}le expense of them, including authorship and embellish- 
naente, and makes to the Society, in the shape of nmt, a payment deter- 
mined by the sale beyond a given number.” According to our under- 
standing of the law, as well as of the usual practice, if a publisher incur 
the whole expense of a work, including authorship and embellishments, 
it is his own. The copyright is legally the property of him who 
purchases and pays for it. Now Mr. Knight does incur the whole 
expense of the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” including authorship and embellish- 
ments; therefore the Penny Magazine” is his property, and it is a 
pure INVENTION to aay that, under such circumstances, it is the Magazine 

the Society.” 

The agreement,” adds the report, with the publisher is the same 
as that made by any other proprietor of copyright, wdio reserves to 
himself a, payment for the use of his copyright, and in no way involves 
the Society in any commercial speculation.” This is perfectly true ; 
but it does not even pretend to assert that the copyright is, or ever was, 
in the SocietyM^ The report is most cunningly drawn up, and leaves the 
reader to iniei^ if he likes, that the Society is the proprietor, hut there 
are no woi^b to sustain any such conclusion upon the slightest examina- 
tion. We ate told that the arrangement in question “iii no way 
involves the Society in any commercial speculation.” Then whose 
speoulal^n is the Magazine ?” Is it not that of Mr. Charles 
Knight? A^e we not correct, therefore, in describing that periodical as 

NOTHING SCOitE THAN A BOOKSELLER’S SPECULATION?” 

Wo have the amende homratde to Mr. Craik : but do not 
the toss Penny Magazine ” to be an abridgment of all 

aorta, porinV/a ” often of the most contemptible 

nature.^ Mr, Knight enumerates all the books that have ever been 
review^ed or epitomized in the ^ Penny Magazine’,” and from the 
comparative paucity of those, as compared with the numbers of th© 
publication, he flatters himself Iha^^he derives a most triumphant answer 
to our criticism. Would he haVc the goodness to favour the public 
with a list of all tjie original articles, that have ever appeared in his 
penhy periodical ^ Would he perfect his list by adding to it the titles 
of the books, from which paragraphs have been-extract^ with or with- 
out acktiowledgment, and also those of which hundreds of pages have 
been etitomizbb, without even once alluding To.Tli|j original? By 
eonfining his catalogue only to those works which have boon reviewed 
or tpitsomized,’^ he shelters himself under the miaeta^ eubtexfuge of 
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ft|)ecifyiTig only those which have been professedly analyzed. But he 
omits al together the staple manufacture of the jounial, Minich is composed 
of shreds and patches gathered #om all quarters ; of such artcles, for 
instance, as “Organic Remains restored,” “Coal,” the “Zo<^gical 
Gardens,” the history of the “old Travellers,” descriptions of different 
countries and public buildings, all compiled, with very little trou|i^i from 
books which already ezist, though the books so plundered may i^ fcave 
been reviewed or fe/a//y epitomized in the Magazine. We tj^ up at 
random two numbers of this olla podrida;^^ in one we fii^fiwly two 
Columns extracted from “Crabbe’s Parish Register,” and 
not named in Mr. Knight’s list, simply because that autlior’^i^^- 
tions "^fere neither epitomized nor reviewed in the worthy successor of 
the “ Thief.” In another, we meet with nearly three columns of matter, 
descriptive of the mode of “ catching turtle,” abridged from Count 
Lacepede’s history of oviparous quadrupeds ; mid we observe that, in his 
list, Mr. Knight makes not the most distant allusion to the name of that 
celebrated naturalist. In the very same number in which the operatives 
were edified by an account of catching turtle, which we apprehend they 
very seldom taste, there are long paragraphs extracted from the “ North 
American Review” and “ Henderson’s Iceland ;” but are these works 
mentioned in the list ? We imagined that Mr. Knight had bee# more 
adroit in the use of his weapons, and feel surprised that he should have 
laid himself open to an expose of this unanswerable character. 

As to the remark, made in the way of “ a puff indirect,” about the 
value of “ a notice not to be purchased at any price,” we believe it to 
be literally true, simply because nobody would be so simple as to pay 
any price for a review of his work in the “ Penny Magazine.” Surely 
Mr. Knight must well know that the opinions of his journal have no 
weight whatever with any human being who is able and willing to buy 
a new book ! Does he really suppose that any man ofrfordinary intelli- 
gence, who happens to see w'hat is called “ a notice in the “ Penny 
Magazine,” does not also, at the same time, very cleaily perceive that 
the said notice is inserted for the sole and exclusive puipdse of filling 
up the columns of that paper? Certainly we have never observed in it 
a review that deserved to be so styled, either for the display of talent, 
taste, learning, or any other qualification which may ehiide one writer 
to criticize the productions of another. Sheer flag i arum, ^ under the 
pretext of “ a notice,” is the real object in the cont^plation of the 
publisher ; and we cannot understand how even a if any 

such tiling w^ere there, w^ould induce the readers of Jcoippi}|dph to 
purchafc, so much as a single copy of the “ Wealth of of 

“ Mundy’s Sketches,” the “ Commercial Dictionary,” “ Calabria, by a 
General Officer,” or any one of the works which have been “ reviewed 
or epitomized in the ‘ Penny Magazii^.’ ” ^ 

Here then we have a periodical joUtnal of no originality and of very 
little merit, carried on in the name of the Society for the Diffiision of 
Useful Knowledge, who receive a rent for the ioan op that name, 
and through whose agency a particular favoured publisher is enabled 
to push the work into an enormous circulation. We ask whether this 
is not an unjust interference with the exertions of the Messrs. Chambers 
of Edinburgh, and other individuals engaged in the trade of periodical 
literature ? But the grievance, for such it is, by no means stops here. 
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We perfectly well remember, that some time before the Penny 
Cyclopeedia” of* the Society 'was ever thought of, a similar publication 
hud been projected by a respectable man, who was struggling, in a de- 
clining trade, to maintain a young family left, by the death of their 
mother, to his sole care. He proceeded with his plan, hut it was too 
good a [ thought not to become the prey, op the Committee. They 
actually had the audacity to issue an advertisement stating MezV inten- 
tion to piah^ish a Penny Cyclopfledia” of their own, and insinuating, 
in no m^l^lerms, that the rival work was a kind of apocryphal under- 
taking, whiOT no portion of the public patronage ! Really # 

makes dpi’ B blood boil with indignation, when one sees the property of 
a set of poor orphans trampled under foot in this manner by another 
trader, who, because he has tlie name of the Society painted on his sign- 
board, seems to think hiniself entitled to throw off all the ordinary re- 
straints to which fair rivaffy in trade is subject. And yet he talks about 

THE CHARACTER of a GENTLEMAN ! 

By the way, the Committee are remarkably elaborate in their pro- 
spectus of this Cyclopaedia.” i They profess a particular regard for the 
voluminous publications already known under that title. “ To abridge 
their contents,” says the Prospectus, ‘‘ and thus destroy their value, 
would be uhji^t ; it is therefore intended to recast the whole circle of 
knowledge ; to present, vinder an alphabetical arrangement, every in- 
formation that an inquiring person can naturally seek; and to consti- 
tute the ‘ Cyclopaedia^ a complete book of reference.” Is not this an 
attempt to substitute the “ Penny Cyclopaedia” for the voluminous works 
referred to, and to perpetuate the very injustice which, in words, they 
disavow? Now, what is this process of recasting of which the Report 
speaks ? It is simply cutting up all the Cyclopaedias now in existence, 
and reproducing, in an abridged form, the most popular portion of their 
contents, interspersed with the spoils of all the new works on geology, 
astronomy, phy$i^, geography, and the other sciences, as well as the 
arts, wliich hive been published within the last ten years. The scheme 
of a new Cyclc(|Media might be very properly entertained by any private 
trader, becatise^Hf he hoped to succeed in it, he must produce the names 
of GENTLEMEN of sciciicc and literature, distinguished by great attain- 
ments, who are capable of giving an original character to every thing 
they touchj and incapable of descending to the system of UNiy/ERSAL 
plagiarism ; b^t with resjiect to the “ Penny Cyclopaedia” the case is 
very diflfercntv : .tfhe eternal list of the Committee, displayed tipbh its 
wrapper;, stands he place of every other species of guarantee. There 
they are, to be perpetually superintending every thi^^ from 

the description of the steam-engine to the breeding of akittlh ; and 
under this hypocritical mantle may be concealed an obscure lite- 

C ARY DRUDGE wlio lias not a scQjgid idea in his head, save what he 
ilches from the British Museum; The trick is too gross to be en- 
dured any longer. It reminds us of a poor Spaniard whom we once met 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries, wrapped in a very fine cloak. An ill- 
timed blast of wind threw the cloak open, and showed that the apparent 
grandee wras destitute even of a shirt underneath. 

But of all the encroachments upon the rights of private trade, of which 
the Society stand guilty, w^e think that their “ Gallery of Portraits” 
comes out in hold relief as the most flagrant. “ The liigh price of 



tBgratirtjgSj” they tiieir Report for 1831, ‘^is artificialfy tept up ; 
mi tlkQ Committee (those never-ceathig maids of all work !) have cou- 
eeived that they may render a useful and acceptable service to the pub- 
lic by superintending the preparation of a series of engravings from the 
portraits of celebrated men, to be accompanied with biographical i^ces, 
four of which, of the size of Lodgt^s Portraits^ and as car^Ug emcu4edi 
will be sold for about two shillings and sixpence. It is in cohfompla- 
tion, afterwards, to publish engravings from celebrated paintings, with 
notices of tbe artists, and the particular work.’* The impartial r^der 
%ust be shocked hy the indecency of the comparison, 
introduced, between the intended portraits of the Society those 
which%ad been already, for some years, in tbe course of publication by 
Messrs. Harding and Lkpard. It is saying, in other words, we 
shall give four portraits, quite as large as Lodge’s Portraits, and exe- 
cuted with equal skill, for about a fourth of the price which the proprie- 
tors of that series charge for one.” Here is an open and avowed attempt 
by the Society, therefore, to ruin the trade of the most eminent 
PRINT-SELLERS OF THE KINGDOM. Tlic Socicty do Dot State that they 
have no establishment to support — no rent and taxes to pay — no adver- 
tisements to meet — no charges for agency in town or country to disburse 
— no capital whatever in trade — they leave it to be inferred that they 
meet Messrs. Harding and Lepard upon equal terms of competition, and 
that they will, nevertheless, drive them effectually out of the market. 
And so they will, undoubtedly, if they have not done so already ; and 
not only those respectable merchants, but every other throughout the 
empire engaged in the same trade. 

If the members of the Society, insensible to tbe voice of justice, and 
relying upon tbe political influence which their leaders possess, are short- 
sighted and obstinate enough to persevere in tbe impropisr courses upon 
which they have been impelled by the self-in person lyno 
RENTS THEIR NAME, it would scem, at all events, but teasoiiable that 
they should be placed upon the same footing as tbe otl^ traders, whose 
rivals they are in spirit as well as in substaTice. In the year 1832, they 
obtained a charter from tbe king, by virtue of which t]bey are now con- 
stituted a body politic and corporate, under the name bf the “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” having ‘‘petfpetual succession 
and a common seal,” and authorized *‘by the same namb to sue and be 
^ued, implead and be impleaded, answ^er and be answered unto in every 
court of the king, his heirs and successors.” “ By 
says the Society in their Report of that year, “ their transaotipliS will be 
facititatedy and their purposes aided.” Never wa^ any asser- 

tion better founded than this, for the effect of the charter is to protect 
the members, of the Society from all pecuniary responsibility whatever, 
beyond THE solitary sovereign -they subscribe, respectively, to th^ 
funds of the corporation. If it l>e true, as unquestionably it must be, 
that a charter of this description does facilitate and materially aid tbe 
transactions of this commercial Society, why should not a similar charter 
of pecuniary irresponsibility be granted to every private trader in the 
kingdom who chooses to demand it? Why are the membbts of the 
new body politic to be deemed entitled to privileges, which are denied to 
all others dfehis Majesty’s liege subjects ? Why are they to be shielded 
bjT the pectuiar favour of the crown, frotn the necessity of submitting 
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to the laws of insolvency or of bankruptcy, in case they should be un- 
fortunate in their mereantile dealinfs? 

The committee acknowledge that, upon the average of five years, 
their income, from annual subscriptions, did not ejsiceed the Sum of 125/. 
They must, therefore, have conducted their extensive transactions by means 
of their ^ trade. Thus they are dealers and chapmen^ buying and 
sellings earnings gains, and liable to losses. But the bankrupt laws 
cannot touch them, because they are a cor]>oration. Tliey were actually 
insolVe?t^f^ 1829, to the amount of ISO/., which they were 

ohligiSd„ tb borrow and pay up, because then they had no charter, an<f 
each :^^ personally responsible for all the debts of the associa- 

tion. But now they are guarded by their charter from any unpleasant 
consequences of that description. They may destroy every commercial 
house in the country with which they may think ftt to com|)ete ; but 
they will remain themselves uninjured by tlie ruin wdiich they shall 
have wrought around them. 

It is asserted as a matter of triumph in one of the Reports (for 1831) 
“ that the organization of the Society enabled them in a feio days to 
prepare, publish, and circulate 20,000 copies of a particular volume, 
through the most useful channels, followed by a sale of more than 
120,000 copies besides.” These copies, be it remembered, were not 
given away gratuitously^ — they were all sold, yielding, upon that vast sale, 
a large return. What private firm can stand, we ask, against such a 
system of machinery as this, wliich ensures to the Society a boundless 
market at all times for books, which, though cheaper than all Others in 
the world of letters, bring back, on account of the vast number disposed 
of, a much larger proportion of profit, than those of a more expensive 
nature issued % any private establishment? 

We take l^five to pnt one question to Mr. Kxight, to wdnch we 
trust he will not ahjrink from giving an immediate and imevasive answ er. 
Why do not jSociety state in any of their R(q>on8 the actual amount 
of ren^ he p^s^hem for the loan of their name, which he so freely 
uses in the Magazine,” the “Penny Cyclopfedia,” the “ Com- 

panion to the ffewspaper,” the “Gallery of Portraits,” and bis other 
publications ? ; The Committee state they liave alistftincd from bringing 
the rent, or rathjer rents, into account, ^cause those receij>ts are en- 
gaged in oihei'^p^ Tliere is a 7ra.mi for you ! They will 

wait phtil tie j^oney is sjient, and then they will tell the world all about 
it. . But is cause of this mysterious concealment, that a 

disclosuib tt|>pti tha point would, of necessity, reveal the uuMBua which 
is now palrried ’Upob a credulous public ? 

The time for such delusions has, however, passed. They have had 
their day, and tliey must disappear from the e|ige. It will becoiuc the 
^ duty of all other established book' and printsellers in the three king- 
doms, to PETITION THE THRONE, ahd If that Will UOt do, THE PaHUA- 

A^NT, for the purpose of getting the charter of this unlawful corpora- 
tion cancelled, and the Society itself dissolved as the greatest nui- 
sance that has appeared since the extinction of the renowned Consti- 
tutional Association, which, under the pretext of diffusingdlove of order, 
attempted to destroy the liberty of every man in the coubiW. 

C. H, 
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- AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A LATE UNREPORTED 

MEETING. . 

O’CoNNEix was correct ; the reporters who burked 4iid 

hid the eiJiilgeiice of his eloquence, by the infamous accusatic^jl^l&iu- 
dibility in the gallery — these men, these extinguishers*^ of th^|i^ft| of 
Ireland, these concealers of the gems of wisdom, are pui|^bg; ^ 
career, effectually stopping up the avenues of knowlecfge^i^b^ 
allo\ving orators to blush unseen or, in plainer ternisi||n;:0^ 
report^id speeches. Let no one think lightly of their cfinies^tis an 
envious, a deadly one ; think, good reader, of the throes of Mr. Muggle 
of Candlewick, who, after three w'eeks’ study, is i)erfect in an extempo- 
raneous speech, and goes forth, in gorgeous garments and high hopes, 
to the meeting at the Castle and Falcon;” who (having judiciously 
selected his friends, and given them their cues for the “ hear, hears !”) 
succeeds to a miracle, and sits down in that state of mental elevation 
that makes 

“ Cicero, Caesar, and he seem one:'* 

think of the bitterness of that man’s feelings, when, bn the fdllowdng 
morning, waking at six for the purpose, he seizes the still reeking 
Times,” and finds that he is unnoted; that even his name has been 
fitted, or mistaken by some villain of a reporter.” If there be an 
Stenuation for man hating his fellow-man, ass\iredly this must be one. 
But this is an instance of individual injury ; what if we say that the most 
important meeting ever known in London — one, too, on a subject deeply 
interesting to the citizens — has been denied a channel of publicity ? 
that “ the gentlemen of the fourth estate ” have burked tjie feet? One 
reporter, happily, remains, „ 

The solitary green spot on memory's wa$fe*V - 
willing to save his quondam coadjutors from indelible infamy, abd he 
gives to the world, 

The Meeting of the Buildings;^; 

(House and Window Tax.) . ^ ; 

A meeting took place on Tuesday night, in Copenhagen Fields, to 
take into consideration the house and window tax, as,, it pressed upon 
time most affected by it. Several public buildings 1^ '^dedared, at a 
private meeting, that, as the inhabitants seemed apa^ntic^ it became 
imperative on the buildings suffering 'so much to look tO'4beir windows ; 
it was unanimously agr<^ed to call the meeting at night, as the crowded 
state of the metropolis #)uld render it inconvenient for such large bodies 
to move in the day. By eleven o’clock, at least five thousand streets and 
buildings were ujmn the ground. At a quarter after, the Queen’s Head 
came with the King’s Arms; the White Horse came in a cab; Shoe 
and Leather Lanes on foot; the Blind School unfortunately lost its way 
in the fog, whilst the Three Tuns were taking a glass together with the 
Cheshire Cheese at the Glo’ster Coffee House ; the Green Dragon and 
Blue Boar came with the Spotted Dog ; the Swan with Two Necks arm 
in arm with the Windmill; the Sun Fire Office, being very old, was car- 
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tied by tlie Atlas ; the Norwich Union (Life and Fire) came separately, 
and the Hand iu Hand one after another. By twelve o^clock all the 
principal buildings were present (except the East India House, which 
said in the habits of going out afte7' tea it would not do so 

§tf Catliedral was unanimously called to the chair. 

'llie #mWable*Chairinan said there w as scarcely a building in London 
that in its lights under a paltry prete||pe of decreasing 

its yery cess-pools paid assessed taxes; these evils existed 

in Bl^^P^^'^iStreet Within, without comparison ; the taxes too were 
uneqhPEjI'i^ih^ ; at Saint Giles’s they did not pay one shilling ,in the 
poi^nd.; ”' 5 "' ■ : 

(A shabby old fellow, who we understood to be Saint Giles’ Pound, 
complained of this as personal.) 

St. Paul’s proceeded : he had reason particularly to complain of his 
doom ; he had no peace for the railing around him ; those only who 
dwelt at a dancing school could imagine the annoyance of having 
continually a ball over one’s head ; and it couldn’t excite surprise if he 
(St. Paul’s) showed a little cross upon it. A tax on light was a heavy 
calamity, it was equivalent to putting out the eyes of the buildings; it 
was peculiarly dreadful in his case from the complaints of his neighbours, 
for the great bejl, if iinmulHed, would, by its tone, break all the windows 
in the Church -Yard, which, in times of taxation, would make it the 
most expensive of all, the City Bells. 

(“ No, no, not of all the Oity Bells^^ from the Mansion House'.) 

The Great Bell of St. Paul’s w’as asked w hether he vouched for this, 
but said he didn’t know he was only loll'd, 

I’he Ch^ili^aii spoke at great length, but in so low' a tone as to be 
frequently ininj4Jble where w'e stood (close by Ilighgate Archway) ; and 
concluded by ^fb|)j^ing an aj>peal to Parliament by petition, and to the 
public through tivp press. 

Smithfield sai^ jit would employ some able pens for the latter purpose ; 
hut represent^,, tqe ithomaly of a petition from the streets and buildings^ 
being sent to;:tk^|wu houses. Why — (said the Market energetically) — 
why is not “ TijlpHConimons he^^ 

The Brbadway ^ Westminster) remarked, the Commons being untaxed 
was not al&cted by the question. ^ 

Smithftelil W^s astonished to find the Broadway taking this narrow 
view of theJeubjeGt. The Commons was interested if it wished to 
preserve itav Ori^it or consistency, which it really appeared regardless of 
in this case. The Other House might be excused, as the meeting was not 
called on the Lb^’s da|. The eloquent Mai ket concluded by negativing 
the proposition of petitioning. ^ 

The Old Bailey, on the contrary, was willing to give the thing a trial. 
The Monument was w holly uninteTested in the question ; but if an 
appeal was made to the newspapers, he would supply a long column. 
Here the meeting was disturbed by a quarrel betw^een the Old and 
New Post Offices, which was fermented by the Three Qups, the Cross 
Keys, and Wapping. The Green Man and Still was parti^larly noisy, 
and there was much muttering between the Hummums. Ip the confu- 
sion, the Mansion House and Bank left the meeting. 

The Jews’ Bcnevofcnf Society wished theBauk would It he-* 



it;* iiwieed, all Threadneedle Street, to a|j ^ to the pro- 
l^di^gs of that evening. He (the Society) was sorry to obserye my 
difisension between the Post Offices; such eonduct was derogah^ to 
person? of letters. Hear, hear !’* from the Office in 
He could have wished to have seen a larger assembly. On$^^p||; |iad 
asked why the Commons did imt attend? (A voice answejt^^^^^l^- 
mo?is wouldn’t come to crowded meetings, as they tn- 

closed.) The speaker continued. He meant the 
He would ask v^re were the Bridges — Blackfriars, 
minster ? He excused New London Bridge, which 
kiioW,,a’^y better ; and Southwark, which was not a 

Tife Bricklayers’ Arms said that was mere irony ; n'k^bem'hfdltp 
-^erp, it was a building. ■ 

The White Horse couldn’t draw such a conclusion, Southwark and 
the other bridges should have attended. 

The Bricklayers’ Anns suggested that had the Bridges left -their 
places, he and his eloquent friends. New Bedlam and the Elephant and 
Castle, couldn’t have crossed the water to the meeting. It was time to 
bestir when the windows were vanishing before the innovating hands of 
the bricklayer and tiler. 

What Tiler from Smithfield, w'ho had been talking to 1the East 
India Docks. ' 

“ If,” resumed the Bricklayers’ Arms, the tax continues, Ave shall 

t e reduced to the Cimmerian darkness of a primi|ive state ; the gloom 
f bricked-up windows will make the metropolis icesemble ^ Lethe’s 
dismal strand.’ ” 

The Strand and Pickett Place rose at the same instant. . St. Paul’s 
said the latter caught his eye first : however, the Strand p^roi^ded. He 
complained of the un gentlemanly allusion of Ihe,^ bricklayers’ Arms. 
The term dismal strand” was exceedingly iQia|iplty^|e^%hen so much 
had been lately done in the way of improvement (the. .Strand) 

actually didn’t know himself It wns true, Exeter been 

removed ; but an arcade for amicnageric made nojIosB. Cat- 

eaton Street complained of the destruction of the Mews,) 
and it might inake the quondam village of Charing^ptii^ but St. Mar- 
tin’s (Shur would bear testimony to the utility of All 

the neighbourhood coiicuried in the improvements. from 

the part of St. Alartin’s Lane; on which 

said he would conclude for the Strand. St. Martiji’a"3L8|l^^* Tou say 
so 7unc ; but the //on has a difierent tale.”) 

When the conlViskni bad subsided, a wretchcd-lndi&i^^foreigner (in 
old Italian garments, which had evidently onc^^^h gOlgeouB) stepped 
forw ard. As well as we could understand, for lie spoke English very 
imperfectly, he described himself as a refugtfe of the name of Hercu- 
laneum ; said he could speak as to a deprivation of light, having been 
nearly 2000 years underground. (^‘ Question, question.” Was it by 
taxation ?) by lava,” which was an intolerable burthen, and so 

w^as the tax, if Ilisses, during which the old gentleman requested the 
Hercules (Leadenhall Street) to intercede for him, but the learned 
Coach Office denied idi knowledge of Herculaneum; he had no such 
name in his books.) 

A question arose as to who should report the nieeting. Johnson’s 
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Court (Fleet Street) offered his services ; but the Temple said there 
was a bar to Fleet Street. Paternoster Row suggested the Author of 
Lights and Shadows ; but it was ultimately settled that the report should 
be made by Cannon Street. 

Oa of drawing up the petition, the Ininer Temple offered 

hk services. (Bravo ff-om Chancery Lane. I wish you 

jOid Square said, the ffippancy of Fqrnival’s Inn (a 
of reply. The venerable parent of the present 
must recollect with awe and adoration. 
(Hear ! Staple and Barnard’s Inn) ; that venerable building 

never ribaldry. The offer of the Inner Temjdc was 

pecMliarly liberal. (“ Werry peekooliar ” was here whistled by 
Fumival’s Inn ; a disturbance ensued, and the Opera House knocked 
Furnival’s Inn down. Bravo” irom the Ancient Concert Rooms.) 
Many had offered their services to prepare^the petition. The Elephant 
said, he could draw anything ; the offer from Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden he treated as ridiculous, as it was well know n t/iey had long 
ceased to draw altogether;* it could not be in better ham^s, for the 
Temple bad itself existed in very dark ages. 

The late Equitable Loan Office spoke in favour of pledges ; and, after 
a short speech from iLong Acre, the resolutions were passed. 

Aldgate Pump moved a vote of thanks to the Chaiiman for his 
impartial conduct. (Carried.) ^ 

St. Paul’s retuitied thanks in a neat speech, and the meeting broke up; 

[ We are truly sorry to add that much confusion occuired in returning. 
The Adelphi . behaved in a most unbrotherly manner to the theatre of 
that name, ^^tticoat Lane got tipsy with Holywell Street (the latter, 
% the by, in a street near the Strand, yet he didn’t 

know IpMdA SftiB^field, being dreadfully intoxicated, talked in a 

very Skinner Street kindly undertook to see the 

Market tlie corner of King Street (alias Cow Lane), then 

Long of it ( SmitlifieMI, but ultimately left it ai^ ran 

into Ba^iqah; a^,AT<2ter8gate, St. Paul’s School missed its way, and 
got to The Wheatsheuf wandered to Cornhill; and C^ld 

St. was so frolicsome that he said he “ didn’t carewhetlier 

he got hoi^;^ and actually talked of an excursion to Windsor 

and ^;3Sy 6 o’clock, however, all w ere at home and in theit 

proper pliKjfes, wiffi tire exception of the English Opera House, wfech 
has not yet ajpeared, and considerable doubts are entertained wdiether 
it will ever ag«du.| : 

. W./R. L. ■ 
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BACKGAMMON vermS iOpESS. 


I AM just come away from a terrible dispute with my 
the relative merits of backgammou and chess. Kate patrol^K|^^ * 
I stick up for backgammon ; and to hear us at our argumentl^®|p|d 
think Bedlam was broke loose nutright* T say 
cause I am a gallant fellow ; though, to put modesty 
once, the ratiocination is pretty nearly all on one side — 

Yet, ^|vdon’t know how it is j T can never bring Kate to my df ^Wiik- 
ing-^i^^iky, she has not unfrequently the assurance to say. tIBat I am the 
vanquished party. Women are certainly the worst of arguers in the 
world; they never know when they are beaten. You may assail them 
with logic, you may batter them with syllogisms — what care they ? You 
think you have got them fairly into a reductio ad absurdum — you have 
driven them to Point Nonplus — you have left tliem with not so much 
as a leg to stand upon — and straightway they take up their old ])osition 
just as if nothing had happened. That’s alw^ays the way with Kate, at 
least. When I have outwrangled her till 1 am nearly blaci: in the ftice, 
and she is reduced to a positive nonentity, calmly she spreads out her 
wings, like a regenerated phoenix (excuse the stalfhess of the simile!) 
and from those cinders of argumentation, rises up iq all the pride of un- 
rf^ed plumage. This puts me in a pet — well it indeed ! — and 
tben we get to ‘‘high words;” and then Kate laughs; and then I 
bounce out of the room ; and, running to this little den of mine, set-to to 


vindicate myself in an essay. ^ ^ 

That’s the best way of disputing, after all — the pleaB||Hestj at any 
rate. You can then give your arguments fair play. If there a weak 
point in your adversary’s reasoning, what fine 

make of it! And if a tough objection comes in yodt C^y to 

misunderstand it, or skip it over altogether ! pen- 

argument j there is none can ceppare with it. It field- 

day and review j where the trdojps are all on are 

obliged, for candour’s sake, to give yourself a few po fear 

bdl yoh to parry them — like the cat 

need not care being tossed head over heels a little, for 
but you will come down on your legs again. 

How any one can like chess moves my especial the 

dullest, the puzzlingest, and the tediousest game undgt^c jahn, There 
they sit, Kate and James, posing and prosing over th^iilbrses’-heads 
and fdols’-capB hour after hour, night after gight. 'Tfeiy speak but 
once or twice in an evening, and then only motioEiyllabically, “Check I’ * 
—and it if a chair or a table had been suddenly endowed with 

speech. Thejjf ean’t talk themselves, and they can’t be talked to. You 
cannot ask the ciyile^t give you a sulky answer — if, 

indeed, they to give you an answer at all. They call it 

playing at cheiS; m perversion !— to me it seems harder work 

than algebra. It is jhe moft lacklustrous of all games— it is no game at 
alt, in fact — it is a labdur, and a labour, too, the most irksome that can 
well be imagined. It is iikC those “ instructive games ” invented for 
children, where they are required to twirl the tee-totum and ascertain 
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the height of John Ghinsman in a breath; where the drawing of a card 
or the throwing of a die leads you to the dej)th of the Mediterranean or 
the longitude of Periiainbuco. Poor dear children! who could have so 
ably mistaken the nature of play — who could have forged such 
" their souls ? But, bless them ! they despised the cheat — they 
lljiie starved snake — they tore the false sheet into ten thousand 
Sthey shivered the tee-totum into ten thousand fragments ! But 
le chess-players, motionless as a brace of mummies ! And yet 
ribe their game as ‘‘very exciting.’’ Ha! ha! only observe 
Sj^not a curl of the lip, not a twinkle of the eye — they have 
not mustCT^ so much as a smile betwixt ’em this half hour ! Once or 
twice," indiSwi they have been excited ” to a most portentous frown ; and 
something very like a lialf-suppressed “ damn it ” has every now and then 
been heard on James’s side of the board. They tell you it is the game of 
kings — war in miniature. If kings like it, well and good ; one seldom 
hears of them playing at it. I have been a constant reader of the daily 
papers this — no matter how^ many years ; I have read of his Majesty 
taking an airing in the Park, playing a quiet rubber at whist, sailing 
on Virginia Water, and going to look at the harriers at the Devil’s 
Dyke ; but I never heard of the king playing at chess. As for its being 
an image of war (no great credit, by-the-byc), so is backgammon— -so is 
cribbage — so is fo^t-and- goose. Query: — do kings ever play atfox-and- 
goose ? 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, backgammon is a game. What 
life — what spirit— what merriment — what variety ! Rattle, rattle, 
rattle, go the dice — hang^sixes ! Bravo ! take yon up — cover my own 
blot — take you up again, and complete the last point in my own table. 
Ha, ha ! ^^ that is not enough to make any one die with laughing, what 
is ? TJiJ^^igain — six and three^ — obliged to leave a blot— fours — ^by Jove, 
again — up I go, two men mast-headed in a moment, 
from ear to car. Ha, ha, ha ! 

The reverses are so sudden — 
are as ([uick as running hand. Yoif have not 
titdjS your ill luck, and yom enjoyment is the keener for 

the your triumph. It is like a game <at fisticuffs, where 

yqu with your antagonist before you set-to, and pledge his 

when all is over. The otlier one is far more vicious 
and English — war to the knife — thorough good 
hafiftg.’^ tn backgammon, you have not time to be angry ; in ches^, 
ill-blood must needs grow from so long brooding. I would not wil- 
lingly walk out in the dark with a man whom I had beaten at chess. 
‘Ifou may believe it or not, as you like ; but I once knew a young fellow 
who lost his mistress and forty thousand pounds by indiscreetly taking 
her queen with one of his pawns; and my uncle, who is As fond of 
backgammon as I am, assures me that he has heard of a persoh who, 
having been stale-mated when on the point of winning a long^contested 
game, took it so much to heart that he cut his carotid artery i&re^^ Vire^lcs 
after. For my part, I never could prj^rly understaJi^^^^^^^^.^C^^^^^^^ 
such in-and-out, three-cornered work. T®e rooks, bishop affd pawns 
I could manage w^ell enough ; but those horrid horses’ heads, they 
always perplexed me. i|Lnd then that castling the kingyX never coiild 
remember, from one time to another, how it was to be done; and never 
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Miw tlie use of it when it was done. Most people, I believe, play at 
cbeia because they think it fine to do so ; young ladies, because they fancy 
it argues a masculine mind — young men, because it hides their stunk:, ,: 
ity — retired tallow-chandlers, because they consider it genteel. j yM fe't: 
once fool enough to be dazzled by the glitter of the red and 
Phillidor, and went to see the automaton. But the fit was : 

duration — 1 soon cut my wisdom-teeth — I soon returned 
backgammon ; and 1 wish, reader, you and 1 could have a hit 
this moment. I can never tire of backgammon. It is lik§ 

Home,” (the song, I mean,) you cannot have too much of It; 
appetite here grows by what it feeds on,” (really our quptj|tiofiB and 
similes^ are shockingly antique) ; it is like bread-and-cheesC, of which 
it is said, the more you eat the hungrier you get. It unwearies the mind, 
and rectifies the spirits. It turns a Nero into an Augustus, and a Cymon 
into a Crosar. The very sight of a backgammon-board is enough to put 
me into a good humour. Those stripes of crimson and grey, how plea- 
sant they be, like the glowing clouds of a summer sunset, or the bril- 
liant coruscations of the Aurora Borealis ! How different the arena of 
the chess war 1 It always puts me in mind of the symbol on an alehouse 
window. It deserves no better than to be played on a shutter. 

Backgammon is essentially a gay game. It is not to be played with 
solemn thoughts and sour faces. You ouglit to laugh every lime you 
throw, and if you have not a jest ready for every “ doublets,” you don’t 
deserve to throw (hnihlets again as long as you live. As backgammon 
is a game almost entirely of chance, it wdll scarcely be in good taste to 
make much stand upon your skill. Less is it to be endured that you 
should be constantly referring to Hoyle, for the maintenance of some 
vexatious rule or foolish courtesy. If a man stand shilly-shajlying over 
a blot, or hesitates to take one of your men, for fear of the cippse-, 
qiiences, beware how you lend him your money, or entrust hith 
title-deeds of your house! If a man insults you l)y pedanti^lyi^ij^iy^ 
and resolutely maintaining antiquated laws, such as, ‘‘ 
man you must move it, and if you relinquish it you cablet 
shut the board in his face, ring for your slippers, and go to bed. 
once called in to bail a fellow with w hom 1 had long • 

intimacy. We played a game or two at backgammon in^ th4 
house. I threw sixes, one on one side tlie board, one on the 
He protested it was against the rules of the game, and insisted bxt my 
throwing again. I took up my liat, left the room, and sufierM my 
friend to go to prison. Bid I not serve him rightly ? 

The only objection I ever heard against backgammon was its want of 
sociality, — only two can play at it. This is the objection of my very good 
friends, the whist players. But I don’t consider it an objection ; far 
from it— it is an advantage. There is seldom more than one person in a 
company i^t-you care to concern yourself about ;« — a friend, perhaps, 
or a i^eetheart. If a friend, how delightful an opportunity it affords 
you lor a tele-a-tUe ! You go on playing and joking, rattling the dice 
and squibbing off puns, as pleasantly as simsliine in a hay-field. The 
game no more interrupts yoiir thoughts than a gale disturbs the serenity 
of the deeps. It is to your discourse what the accompaniment is to a 
Bong : it is as animating as a trumpet to a war-horse, or a view-hollo to 
a fox-hunter, or a pair of bagpipes to a Scotchman. In the case of a 
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sweetheart, the game is positively invaluable. To the lady herself what 
opportunities it affords for the display of a well-tumed arm; how 
. ^ little fingers curvet about amongst the men ; how brilliantly 

S ee her bright eyes, smiling over some lucky throw ! And to you, a 
or a fancy ball, gives not half the facilities. I never 
j§b|gVe but once in my life, and then I always used to pay my ad- 
through the medium of the backgammon board. Oh ! Mary 

^ ! (Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now,) Oh ! Mary Rose! 

JlfjEtoife^^ary I used to call you in our more playful moments,) what 
;ihlllings and cooings have we had over that mock “ History of England’* 
of your old aunt’s ! Wliat tender things Imve we said under cover of 
the dice-box ! what sighs have wc mingled witli the rattling of the men ! 
how very close have we brought our lips (all but kissing) under pre- 
tence of disputing a throw, or ascertaining the length of a six-and-five ! 
How often, too, when your ])oor aunt has looked up from lier Whole 
Duty of Man,” and seen us leaving blot after blf)t, and throwing helter- 
skelter, and playing into the wTong table, and taking up our own men 
iiistead of our adversary’s how often has she startled us with her 
old favourite exclamation, “ Heyday ! how now ?” and how have you 
blushed, Mary, at being convicted of a sigh or an ogle I and how have I 
stammered out an excuse for iny fingers, which were haply caught play- 
ing themselves amongst your jetty ringlets, or for my toe, which was 
making love to your toe under the little rosew'ood table ! Oh I Mar)^, 

Mary ! those 'Were happy days ! — my heart and your heart, Mary 

But, as I said before, you are Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now^, and I mustn’t 
say a word of tenderness in your matronly ear, lest that old stock- 
brokering husband of your’s should take it into Ins head to sue for 
damages. Oh ! Mary, Mary, how cmild you think of marrying into the 
3 percent. Consols, — to lie dinned to death with the slang of Capel-court, 
Sirth to nothing but bulls and bears ? 

a game of chess to last two, three, or even four even- 
^ had enough ; but what must one think when it comes 

but for as many months, — to be played through the medium 
WtjfeSpi^eperal Post^ and hundreds of miles intervene betwixt each 
M madness! I was once challenged to play a game 

tho iVo but I declined with indignation. Thechalleiiger 

■ me a he had that morning received from an adversary iu 

Editiburgh, arid he expect^^ another, he said, by the next vessel fnom 
India; The Edinburgh letter ran thus : — Dear Phil,— By moving 
puwm No. 4 one square forward, you w ill very much oblige, — Dear Phil,— 
your’s very sincerely, — John Johnstone.” This fact alone is, iu my miud, 
enoiigli to damn chess. What affectation I what folly ! Did any one 
ever hear of a game of backgammon being played after such a foolish 
fashion ? Never, I’ll be bound for it. Then, the airs of superiority the 
chessites assume over us poor backgammonists, and the utter contempt 
they profess for our game ! Why, the fact is, that our gpme is as 
superior to their’s as silver to sawdust. In chess, two players must 
either be equal or unequal. If equal, they see through each Other’s 
mananivres in a minute ; and the game (if hot prolonged till both parties 
are heartily sick of each other, and so dropped from mere weariness) 
is lost at last by an oversight, — the loser not considering himself beaten. 

G 2 
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If unequal, a certain number of moves places the weaker party fiors de 
combat^ and that as often as the game may happen to be renewed. 

In backgammon nothing of this sort takes place. The most practise^^v ^ 
player may be beaten by the veriest tyro. Old grandpapa may 
gammoned by his little curly-headed granddaughter. Luck’s all. 
tune governs throughout: conjecture is positively dumbfound^. 
chancery suit or an action for libel can scarcely be more uncertain in itii- . 
results. At backgammon all men are fatalists. Many fine i;pLora|J\ ; 
lessons are contained in its leafless book. The “ Talmud ” and the^'^v 
“ Koran” are not more full of ethical instruction than those two volumes ^ 
of anti-types. They teach us how vain are all our calculations of the 
future, — how foolish it is for man to trust to his own predictions in 
matters over which liimsclf lias no control. They counsel us to look 
with suspicion on present good fortune, yet never to despair in the midst 
of adversity. Let no man be puffed up with pride ; his pride may have 
a fall : let no man despond at the presence of poverty ; he may throw 
sixes ! Backgammon instils into our minds the rudiments of honourable 
competition ; of course, it is no game for the St. Sirnonians : it teaches 
us that all mankind are equal, — ^Idack and wdiite. It is a microcosm, 
in which the men represent the brute matter, and the dice the informing 
principle. If chess is a game for kings, backgammon is a recreation fit 
for the immortal gods themselves. 

A noble game is backgammon, — as I think cousin Kate will acknow- 
ledge when she comes to cast her fine black eyes over this most veritable 
and unsophisticated essay. 
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Incendiarism— The late Trial for Murder — Sir Peter Laurie— The new Fiddler ' 
player — ^The Pantheon, Balloons, Bazaars, &c. — Kmipration : Tax on Absentee!!*^; 
St. Jame.s’s Palace Clock — Quick Travelling tojlndia — Tlie AfFairat “ Lloyd's*'—,' 
Desecration of Churches — The Trades’ Unions — Tiie new Governor of Jamaica 
—Fashions from France. 

Incendiarism. — We regret to find that this crime is still on the. 
increase ; and what renders it more interesting to the Ijondoners (whose 
feelings upon most public questions are regulated by the consideration of 
how far they may themselves be affected by the results) is the fact, that 
conflagrations are beginning to be common on the skirts of the town. 
A farm at Camberwell — Ave scarcely flattered ourselves that Camberwell 
remained so rural — has been fired, another near Staines, another (the 
celebrated Oxgate Farm) at Willesden, and another near Acton. One 
of the miscreants, who w as convicted of setting fire to various stacks 
and ricks, and ont-buildings, and who has expiated his crime on the 
gallows, admitted his inducement to have been the rew^ard of six shillings 
and sixpence, which he got for giving the alarm and fetching the en- 
gines. For the sake of this moderate premium he had been the means 
of destroying upwards of twenty thousand pounds worth of property. 
In the annals of selfishness this worthy ought to hold a very dis- 
tinguished place. 
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The late Trial for Murder. — We last month noticed the curious 
coincidence which existed between the circumstances connected with two 
;taurders, which had then recently taken place. The trial for one of 
iJiQse murders has ended in the acquittal of the prisoner. The evidence 
^'j^ven in the case would form matter for one of the most interesting of 
|ihe Caiiscs Celcbres of the country, and exhibited to the jury and the 
V, public, not only the unequivocal innocence of the accused grandson, 
i^hut the most extraordinary instance of paternal hatred and inveteracy on 
the part of the prisoner’s father that can w ell be imagined. The motives 
for this inveteracy must have been extremely strong, and the necessity 
for referring to thosC^ motives acutely painful to him who, in his own 
vindication, w'as compelled to attract particular attention to them. 
Whether the necessity of this reference will lead to any further measures 
against the unnatural parent, we know not^ certain it is, that there must 
be a yet unremedied defect in the practical part of our criminal law, for 
upon the occasion of this trial, in the first instance, the difficulty — and 
at last it was matter of compulsion — in getting anybody to prosecute, was 
enormous. AV^hether a similar disinclination in the second instance 
will leave matters as they are, we cannot pretend to say, but really the 
circumstances and conversations which were in evidence on the trial of 
the young Bodle, appear fully to justify an investigation into the 
conduct of the elder one. 


Sin Peter Laurie. — The corporation of London have voted the late 
Lord Mayor, Sir Peter Laurie, their thanks for his conduct in the chair 
during his year of magnificence, and w e believe, from what w e hear from 
those who understand the thing, and care about it, that no chief 
magistrate ever conducted himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, 
above ^X^ dvically speaking^ hospitality, than Sir Peter. The corpora- 
tion, howxver, anxious as they w ere to express their sense of the worthy 
■ Alderman’s services, tliought projicr to qualify their praise with a little 
censure, as the brewers embitter their beer with hops to make it more 
.^palatable ; in the present instance they failed in their attempt to be 
agreeable. 

They made an allusion, in the vote of thanks, to Sir Peter’s manner 
examining prisoners at the Mansion-House, against themselvea, 
that is to say, to his putting such questions as, if fairly answered, must 
criminate the party answering, and maintaining his right to elicit the 
truth by any means in his power. Sir Peter, in acknowledging the 
tribute to his merits, replies in a bold, manly manner to their reference to 
his defect ; and, avowing the goodness of his intentions, appeals to the 
fact of several convictions of swindlers and vagabonds, of all descriptions, 
as a proof of the advantages derivable from his system. 

Now wx of ourselves have a very strong opinion as to the extent to 
which police examinations should be carried. It is quite clear that, upon 
the principle at present generally adopted at the different public offices, the 
prisoner is tried there in the first instance. He comes attended by 
barristers sometimes, and almost always by an attorney, who displays aU 
the trickery of his craft — not to protect his client upon his trial before a 
jury of his countrymen— but to evade the questions of the magistrate, and 
avoid — not exculpation after evidence —but detection in his rogueries. 

Upon the guilt or innocence of an accused man a jury of his country- 
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men arc to decide. Even before he reaches that tribunal, a grand juiqsf,; 
is to pronounce whetlier there be sufficient evidence a^inst him 
warrant his being submitted to its judgment. Surely this is bar^^M 
sufficient between the accused and his accuser. At presenlj^a 
detected in a theft clear as noonday — discovered in pilfering ^ 
loining, or in swindling or in cheating, is, by the tact of 
made to fence with the magistrate, and take every possible lega|| 
advantage of circumstances to check the course of justice. No maii^i| 
will say that wdiich wull criminate himself, and therefore the asking 
criminals questions may he useless; but certain i| is, that the pleadings ■ 
of lawyers in the first instance ought not to be permitted. Let the " 
prisoner deny the facts, and then send him, if the case be sufficiently 
strong, to the two tribunals wliieb w'e have already mentioned, before 
which the evidence will com^ clear and distinct, and either be confirmed 
or refuted, and a verdict given accordingly. 

We go even farther. We doubt either the wisdom or justice of 
permitting the yiolice reports to be published, even if the offices are 
continued to he opev\ to the public. In a vast many cases, the publicity 
of the reports defeats the ends of justice ; and in a vast many more, 
prevents culprits of various descriptions from being brought before the 
magistrates. If the reports were given verhaiimy and without any 
editorial observations, this part of the evil might l)e altogether got rid 
of; but, as the case now stands, any man or woman, remarkable 
either from circumstances, or in personal appearance, or by name, would 
rather quietly put up with robbery from a thief, extortion from a 
hackney-coachman, or (which is more common than either) insolence 
from a turnpike-man, than subject himself or herself to the “ funny ** 
observations of the reporters. Just conceive a respectable couple, who 


had been cheated and robbed, having secured the culprit, and appeared ; 
against him at Bow-street, being exhibited to the newsp^ier-readers of '5 
the next morning in something of this sort : — 

“ Boiv-streel. Tuesday . — Yesterday a ‘ werry euros ’ sort of long-;;:^^ 
legged animal, not much unlike a giraffe in stature, rejoicing in the nam^v- 
of Shulflebotham, accompanied by a squat, squabby young lady, a Mjjfl" 
Hickathrift, appeared before Mr. Halls, to prefer a charge agoi^il^il, 
Charles Jarvis, driver of the hackney coach 28.50. 

“ It appeared that, notw ithstanding the disparity of their age and 
the long-legged Shiifflebotham w^as the acknowledged lover of the dimi- 


nutive Miss Hickathrift ; and being a ‘ real ’ gentleman, and wishing ‘ to 
behave as sich,’ hired the coach 2850, in order to treat his dumpling 
Dukiuea to Sadler’s Wells, in order to agitate her gentle bosom with the 
agonies of the Blccdlny Nun of Hosscnhxiry. The gentle converse of the 
young couple on the road w^as so interesting, that when they qriitted the 
carriage, Miss H. left her l)ag (containing a smelling-bottle, a handker- 
chief, a gold thimble, five halfpence, and half a sheet of whity-hrown 
paper) on the seat, and never missed it until the sorrows of the stage 
rendered the application of her handkerchief to her eyes al)solutely 
necessary. Immediately on discovering her loss, Mr. Shiifflebotham 
chivalrously rushed down stairs in order to the recovery of the objects. 
The qoach he found, but the bag >vas missing, and all the recompense 
he got for his trouble was that of being laughed at. 

In his ire, having secured the number of the coach, he proceeded to 
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j; 4 »ummon Jarvey for extortion in having demanded and received Is. 6cL 
^istead of Is, which was his lawful fare, but about which he had not 
intended to say anything if the subsequent robbery — as he emphatically 
|(iailed jtr— had not aroused his revengeful feelings, — indeed at the bare 
ffiWftcitaiof the loss of the hag, poor Miss Hickathrift burst into tears, and 
^^waS' O^^y soothed by the tender looks of the venerable giraffe, who kept 
y whispering, ‘ Don’t, my dear,’ ‘ Never mind, my love,’ to the infinite 
amusement of the auditors. 

‘‘ The prisoner, who w^as attended by his solicitor, denied the charge 
altogether. He saw nothing of the bag, nor did he believe the lady ever 
had a bag when she ^ot in 

Here the gentle Hickathrift exclaimed, ‘ Oh, you wicked man I* 
in a tone which convvdsed the hearers. 

— — and, in addition, rather rejoiced,” as his professional friend said, 
“ in having the opportunity of stating that the shilling, which Mr. Shuf- 
flcbotham had given him in payment of the fare, w as a bad 

“ Here a general roar of laughter ensued, and the attentions of the 
^ lean and slippered pantaloon ’ to his fubsy companion became quite 
moving. 

“ Mr. Shufflebotham stepped forward, and, with a face which would 
have done honour to the tabernacle, made a long and solemn speech, 
denying the possibility of his having passed a bad shilling — when the 
magistrate put a slop to his preaching, by telling him that nobody be- 
lieved the story of the coachman, who was lined 20^. for the overcharge, 
but discharged as to the bag. 

“ Still poor Miss Ilickathrift seemed to cling to the hope that her bag 
might be forthcoming, — the halfpence, — the handkerchief, — the thimble, 

- — the wduty-brown paper, — all gone. However, her long friend offered 
V her his arm, which she accepted, and they quitted the office; and as they 
q^assed throui^ the passage, a good deal of laughter was excited by the 
Complainant observing ‘ that he was convinced the coachman stole the 
tjbag, and that was the long and the short of it.’ This unfortunate 
^^^^pressipn was too applicable to the parties themselves to be over- 
,^oked ; and, as they went out, half-a-dozen of the bystanders cried out, 
^®here they go ; there’s the long and the short of it.’ By which names, 
have no doubt, the unhappy couple will be know n for the future all 
i?5^er Camden Towm, where they reside.” 

^ 'Now the plain facts of the case are, that Mr. Shufflebotham, a retired 
merchant, living in Camden Town, thought proper to take his niece, 
Miss Hickathrift to Sadler’s Wells; that he hired a coach; that the" 
young lady left her bag in the coach ; that the coachman overcharged 
them, in the fare, insulted the old gentleman, and finally accused him of 
passing bad money ; and yet, because these respectable people chose to 
punish the fellow who had robbed and cheated them, they are, for 
the sake of making a funny paragraph, to be called girafl’es and fuhsies, 
and nicknamed for ever in the neighbourhood wdierc they live. 

This, w^e say, is a fault, — and that is the “ long and the short of it,” 

The new Fiddle-player. — The neW'S which appears, — =out of the 
])olitical world, — to attract most of public attention, is that of the arrival 
here from Calcutta, of all places in the world, of a magnificent fiddle- 
player, of the name of Masoni, If we had not seen his pedigree in the 
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newspapers, we should have thought him a plain English Mr. Mason, 
who had Italianized his termination, and given himself, like Mars, 

“ An 7 to threaten and command.” 

. ' ■ 'i 

However, he is no more an Englishman than Sue Kelly, or Tom 
Browny, as Ziichelli and Tarnburini are called ; but is, in every respect, 
a regurar-biiilt foreigner. He melted the South Americans, — astonished 
the Candians, — bothered the governor-general in council at Calcutta, — 
upset Bombay, — and drove Madras — as it is, by the way, literally — 
half mad ; — the Hottentots were enchanted with him at the Cape, and 
the yam-stocks of St. Helena nearly danced over the edge of their hay- 
cock island for delight at hearing him. 

At Brighton, he has received the sanction of royalty ; and the 
** Morning Post” tells us that Sir Andrew Barnard and the Queen’s band 
approved of him. He is now in London ; and at the rehearsal of the 
Academy’s music last week, he condescended to ravisli the ears of all 
the students. He is to ruin Paganini in public favour : this he will 
perhaps not find occasion to do, since the Meduscan Orpheus has already 
got enough change for his notes to render his return to this country 
unnecessary. . It is said — which, by the way, is not uncommon in 
puffing — that his performance, to be understood, must be heard. In 
short, Masoni is the Imo ideal of fiddlers. 

The Pantheon — Balloons — Bazaars, &c. — The Pantheon in 
Oxford-street, once the resort of gaiety and fashion, but which never 
recovered its tone of elegance after the original building was burned 
down in the year 1192, is undergoing the same sort of repair which 
Lamprey’s cousin-german in Ireland proposed to give Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s pen-knife, which he undertook to make as good as ever it was in 
all its life, for the cost of nothing more than a new blade and a new handle. 
It is, in fact, rebuilding, — a process rendered necessary by failures in 
various parts of the structure, marked more ])articularly to the eye ofi 
the passenger in Blenhcim-streci by round plates of iron, as the wag- 
geries of authors are underscored to attract the reader’s especial attention. 

The original Pantheon was opened in the year 1772, and was, it Ss 
said, a most beautiful and elegant building. There is a print of its 
interior extant, representing the exhibition of Lunardi’s balloon, which 
was hung inflated in the centre, while the intrc])id aeronaut himself pro- 
menaded the circle, dressed, as we have heard him described, in a scarlet 
"coat embroidered with gold and lined with pea-green, the admiration of 
the ladies and the envy of the men. Like all other pursuits, flying has 
become so common, that Mr. Green, or Mr. Graham, might go unkissed 
and uimorship])ed to the day of their deaths, if they had not the luck to 
have two Mrs. G.’s to propitiate lliem at home. In 1784 — the Lunardi 
year— in an account of a birth-day ball, the Prince of Wales (pur 
late gracious sovereign) is stated to have appeared in a “ pink balloon 
satin coat” — the ladies assumed the shape of balloons— wore balloon 
curls and balloon bonnets — and, in fact, every thing was “ balloon.” 

In 1790, the Pantheon was converted into an opera-liouse, in con- 
sequence of the destruction of that in the Hay market by fire, and, 
in 1792, itself was destroyed by a similar calamity. It was rebuilt 
upon an enlarged scale, but incumbered with those pests of such pro- 
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vperties, a body of renters — stones in the pockets of the unfortunate spe- 
-culator, which, while they hang about him, effectually prevent his 
lieeping his head above water. About tw'enty years ago, the new Pan- 
theon, like the old one, was converted into an opera-house, and Braham 
and Mrs. Billington, and we believe Catalani, all sang there. This, 
however, lasted but one season, and the building thenceforw'ard be- 
came occasionally devoted to the Saturnalia of half-guinea masquerades, 
ill which vice strove etfectually for the mastery w ith dulness, noise, stu- 
pidity, and vulgarity. 

At length, wdiat with the quarrels of the proprietors and the unsound- 
ness of the walls, it w as abandoned by the public, and in part reverted to 
one of its original uses, and became a balloon maniil'actory. It is now 
destined for a bazaar, w hich, considering the great success of that in Soho- 
square on one hand, and the small success of the Queen’s Bazaar on the 
other, seems to be as hopeless a speculation as need be. It would have 
formed a particularly good site for a third regular theatre, and have 
niuch enlightened tlie population north of Oxford-street, w ho, at present, 
mingle in the recreations of l.-ondon only when they descend in parties, 
like Oriental travdlers, in caravans — we do not mean Paddington om- 
nibuses. We suspect til at the enlreprenonrs of the present concern 
w ill find, when the bills come in, that, instead of a Pantheon^ it wdll turn 
out to be a Pandemonmm. 


ExMiGiiATiON : Tax on Arsknteks. — Emigration to the Conti- 
nent continues to a frightful extent. Lord and Lady Jersey are now 
gone — Lord and Lady Chesterfield— Lord Pembroke — Lord and Lady 
Louth — Lord and Lady Monson — the Duke of Devonshire — Lord Hert- 
ford — Lady Sandw ich — Lord and Lady Dc Tahley — Lady Tankerville — 
Marquis of Anglcsea and family — Marchioness of Conyngham — Lord 
and Lady Clinton — Lord and Lady Strathaven — Lord and Lady Sidney 
— I/nd and l^ady Rivers — Lord and Lady Francis Kgerton — the Countess 
. of Clare — Earl and Countess of Beverley — besides a host of those who, in 
fact, are even more essential to the prosperity of llio country, and the 
Actual comfort of their immediate and constant neighbours — we mean 
Cbuiitry gentlemen and their lainilics. Surely our ministers, who are 
likely to be hard run for taxes to supply the yihice of those v\ hich they 
have been forced voluntarily to rcjical — or, at least, promise to repeal — 
might find a most seasonable siiccedancum in an income-tax on absentees, 
which would either force them to contribute to the necessities of the country 
whence they derive their income, or induce them to return to their 
homes, wlicre their presence and influence would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to their tenants and the surrounding inhabitants, 

St. James’s Palace Clock. — We arc rejoiced to find that the clock 
over the gateway of St. James’s Palace is replaced. A general outcry 
was raised upon the subject, and so the clock is restored, and raised too. 
It is now hoisted up far out of ear-reach of the maids of honour and 
ladies of the bedchamber, who w ere previously annoyed by its noise. It 
does not look so graceful in the attics as it did below', still it is clear in 
view. We cannot, however, admire the shape selected for its face; it has 
exactly the appearance of a hatchment, and reminds us of Hogarth’s 
joke — We must” — placed upon a dial in one of his prints, signifying 
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thereby “ We must’’ die all. It is a great convenience, nevertliel^|| 
and will afford a moral lesson to those middle^&ged gentlemen who^J^' 
they descend St. James’s-street, cast a glance at its figures; for it 
serve to remind them, in their peregrinations, how fast a man, at 
time of life, goes dow^n hill. ' x 



Quick Travelling to India. — There seems really a probability 
establishing a regular communication between Bombay and Europe,’ 
by Suez ; and although the idea, now’^ for the twentieth time started, of 
cutting through the Isthmus, and thus uniting the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean by means of a canal, is not likely to be realised — indeed 
in the prospectus it is not even entertained — the facilities w hich have 
been afforded and are promised hold out great hopes of abbreviating the 
voyage to India in a manner which, half a century — nay, a quarter of a 
century ago — when we all thought ourselves vastly line fellows, and 
extremely learned and clever into the bargain, never would or could have 
been contemplated. 

Mr. Waghorn, who, it appears, is a man of great talent and indefati- 
gable industry, lias arrived at Bombay via Alexandria, and has ob- 
tained a promise from the Viceroy of Egypt to build a halting-place 
between Cairo and Suez, and, if necessary, at bis own cliarge, to 
construct the rail-road betw-ecii those points. The course Mr. Waghorn 
proposes is, that steam- vessels should carry the mails, and passengers of 
course, from Falmouth to Malta ; that other steam- vessels sliouhl con- 
vey them from Malta to Alexandria; while another conqiany, in In- 
dia, should provide vessels to run from Bombay to carry the mails to 
Suez, and wait their return ; the bags and passengers being eon v eyed from 
Cairo to Suez by the projected rail-road, lie intends that a postage of 
five shillings upon each letter should be received by the post-oflices of 
England and India, who, in return, should pay a certain sum of money 
to the Compauy for conveying the hags, which, Avith the passage-money 
of travellers and the freight of cargoes of light goods, Avould amply repay " 
the projectors — the companies, on their ])art, undertaking to ])ay the 
dues and duties claimed by the Viceroy of Egypt. To start this undet^ik 
taking, Mr. Waghorn calculates 24,000/. only to be necessary, and of ■ 
that 12,500/. is already subscribed. The patronage of tliis active and 
most energetic advance in communication, i)crsonally or hy letter, with 
some of our remote possessions, is solely attributable to the energy and 
activity of the Right Hun. Charles Grant, who has exerted himself most 
laudably in the promotion of the undertaking, and in fixing upon the 
diflerent ports for the |)urposo of carrying it into effect. 

The Affair at “ Lloyd’s.” — There never was known so long a con- 
tinuance of tempestuous weather at this period of the year as we have 
had during the last month ; the ravages it has made amongst our coast- 
ing-vessels, and vessels outward-bound, still near our shores, has been 
aAvful. Steam-vessels have been lost, as Avell as sailing-vessels ; and a 
second shipAvreck has occurred at Boulogne, rendered less dreadful than 
the last only hy the smaller number of the sufferers. All that were on 
board perished, under the eyes of crowds of the inhabitants, who were 
wholly unable to render them the slightest assistance. 

It is apprehended that the losses to the underwriters will be far greater 
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in any preceding year: this, with the misfortune— for so we con- 
it — of losing their able and respectable Chairman, will make this, 

them, anything rather than a merry Christmas. With respect to the 
resignation of Alderman Thompson, we admit that, after the ballot, and 
^ when he found the majority in his favour only five out of a division of 
i^ifive hundred, he could do nothing but retire ; and, therefore, perhaps 
■ that result justifies his original resignation. For our own parts, having 
the highest respect for the worthy Alderman, and for his character, we 
cannot but think his retirement uncalled for. The Sunderland Com- 
pany, of which he is a vice-president, and upon which vice-presidency 
the subscribers to Lloyd’s founded their objections to his conduct, is, 
although transacting, as a branch of its business, marine insurance in a 
certain degree, intended to embrace objects of various sorts, none of 
which enter into the speculations of Lloyd’s ; and certain we are that 
Mr. Thompson’s personal interests in the one establishment would never 
have been permitted to interfere w ith the general interests of the other. 

The subscribers to Lloyd’s Coffee-house — and, strangely enough, they 
are recognized in their corporate capjicity as a public body — appear to be 
extremely jealous of their rights ; but w'e are yet to learn why any other 
set of gentlemen who choose to effect marine, insurances arc not at 
perfect liberty to do so, without either their “ leave or license.” The 
Sunderland Company may become a formidable rival, for all we know* ; 
and now that Mr. Alderman Thompson is relieved from any delicacy 
upon the subject, he may direct bis energies with considerable efl'ect in 
extending its powers and increasing its influence. 

Desecration of Churciies. — A circumstance occurred on the 23d 
of December which ought to decide at once, and for ever, the question 
of appropriating cliurcbes to other uses tlian those for which they are 
built and consecrated. The wardmote of Portsoken Ward was held, for 
the j)urpose of electing Common Conncilmen, in the parish church It 
was knowui long beforehand that the discussions arising out of the 
claims and protests of Mr. Scales, who lias been elected Alderman, and 
iNijected by the Court, wovdd be noisy and stormy ; and so, indeed, they 
proved to be. High words passed, great confusion ensued, and tlie Lord 
Mayor was compelled to call in a body of police to ])veserve order. This 
in the church. But, as if to place the indecency and indelicacy of such 
proceedings in the strongest jiossible light, in the midst of the uproar 
there arrived a conph; of persons to be married. 

It was decided that political matters sbovdd give way to religion, 
which, under the circumstances, was rather surprising, and the service 
of matrimony was begun. But, in the midst of the ceremony, and at 
the period wdien these twm persons were solemnly pledging their faith to 
each other before God, Mr. Scales made his appearance, and w'as received 
with shouts and cheers, as w^as also Mr. Alderman Hariner. The cler^ 
gyman could not proceed ; language the most violent and intemperate 
passed betw^een the conflicting parties ; and, amidst oaths, and yells, and 
shrieks of applause and derision, a posse of constables entered the 
desecrated building ; and in the midst of all this the couple kneeling at 
the altar w^ere united. 

Nothing can be more disgusting — notliiug more shameful ; and, 
taiiily, at a period when the church is attacked from almost every side, 
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it does seem tlie height of indecency to permit such proceedings to take 
place. Would it not be possible either to obtain from the different com^ 
panics the use of their halls for these elections ; or, if not, might hot 
hustings be erected for the purpose ; or might not a tavern-room suffice 
for the business ? The Bishop of London, whose opinions and feelings 
upon such subjects are pretty generally known, might surely put a stop 
to these outrages, (for we can call them nothing else,) and save the 
churches, so peculiarly under his care, from such exhibitions in future. 
We should think that, without going to such high authority, the incum- 
bents of the livings themselves might prevent them. Upon this point 
we are not so sure ; but, independent as the citizens of London may be, 
we do hope that the prelate of the diocese has yet sufficient influence 
to put an end to a system so indecent, and so subversive of all moral as 
well as religious feeling. 

The Trades’ Unions. — A most alarming evil is growing up in the 
metropolis at an exceedingly rapid rate, and which threatens the most 
serious consequences — wc mean the formation of Trades^ unions. These 
combinations are proceeding in every part of town, and bid fair, at no 
very great distance of time, to place the population of London entirely 
at the mercy of what are called, in the new-fangled language of modern 
political economy, the “ operatives.'*^ 

It is a subject which, we are aware, is occupying much of the atten- 
tion of Government ; luit flagrant and evident as the mischief is, and 
sure and certain as are its perilous consequences, it seems impossible to 
check it. In Scotland, where the system is more advanced, the most 
horrid outrages arc committed upon those who decline entering into 
the compact : at Glasgow, a poor woman was violently assaulted by 
some of the members of the unions, who tlircAV a quantity of sulphuric 
acid over her, and deprived her of sight ; and on the same day, the 
foreman of tlie Lanceficld Spinning-company, in going to the factory 
from his own house, was felled to the ground by a tremendous blow 
from a heavy and sharp weapon, which w ounded him desperately on the 
head. 

* Jn London, their operations arc more concealed ; the members pay one 
shilling per month, and arc swm'n to secresy ; and to prove the extent to 
which the combination is going, it is only necessary to state that, in the 
week before Christmas, no less than eight hundred and seventy journey- 
men tailors were sworn in, iu one day at one house. The avowed object 
of these men is an advance in w^ages ; which demand on their ])arls, cou- 
pled with a cry — which will become overwhelming after Parliament 
meets — for a repeal of the corn-laws, will place the country and the 
Government in a position of extreme delicacy and difficulty. The most 
curious part of the thing is, the parity of proceedings here with those 
adopted by the operatives of Paris. We last month noticed this extra- 
ordinary sympathy between France and England in the case of incendi- 
arism, and here we perceive it again in the operation of these unions. Ap- 
pearances would almost lead one to imagine that there might at least be 
master-spirits at w^ork among the journeymen to whom might be traced 
the effects visibly and simultaneously produced on cither side of the 
channel. 
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The New Governor of Jamaica. — The Marquis of Sligo is ap- 
pointed Governor of Jamaica, and proceeds immediately to the seat of 
ms domination. It is generally stated that Lord Mulgrave, on his return 
to England, will succeed the Duke of Devonshire as lord chamberlain of 
the household. 

The Marchioness of Sligo — his lordship’s mother — was daughter aud 
co-heiress of Richard Earl Howe, and was a widow in the year 1812^ 
at which period her ladyship’s son was tried at the Admiralty sessions, 
before Lord Stowell (then Sir William Scott), for inducing English 
sailors to leave the ship to which they belonged, in order to complete the 
complement of men for his yacht in the Mediterranean. Upon that 
occasion the Marchioness went into court to intercede for her son ; — 
the appeal, as far as the legal proceedings went, had not the desired 
eflTect ; for, having been found guilty, the Marquis was sentenced to an 
imprisonment in Newgate of some months, which lie underwent ; but 
the impression made upon his upriglit judge, by the manners and affec- 
tionate conduct of his lordship’s mother, was such, that, in a very short 
period after the trial, slie became his wife. The Marchioness died in 
181G. — This is one of the histories of real life, in which the romantic 
largely mingles, and tends to jirove what some of our most popular 
writers have frequently asserted, that the improbabilities of fact are very 
frequently more remarkable than those of fiction. 

Fashions from France. — Velvet, they say, is to be the fashion in 
England during the next season — it has been the rage in France, and 
therefore the ‘‘proud islanders” are to become the copyists of their 
neighbours, and discard silks aud broad-cloth, for softer and richer gar- 
ments. The change will have one disadvantage, if it really should take 
place ; foreign velvet will be of course the favourite, and thus a new' 
source of discontent amongst the operatives will be opened. Of one 
thing we may be pretty certain, and that is, that the revolution in habits 
will not be speedily universal; and we further suspect that, in the jire- 
sent day, when dandyism does not consist altogether in dressing, there 
are very few young men bold enough to “ break the icc,” and a|)pcar in 
public in velvet coats. Tlie ladies have made their “ state more gracious ” 
by reducing the size of their bonnets ; for w Inch relief mucli thanks. 
When the sleeves shall have recovered from the swellings with which 
they liavc now been so long affected, our beauties w ill look inorelieau- 
tiful yet ; for when it is recollected that, in military tactics, eighteen 
inches is the space allowed for a soldier’s breadth in line, it must seem 
rather disproportionate in a lovely girl of eighteen to occupy at least 
three limes as much ground as a grenadier. Fashion so w^onderfully 
reconciles the eye to the most preposterous absurdities, that the wonder 
is, how we who now bear with acres of bonnets and mountains of sleeves 
could have endured the costume of other days, when it was the object of 
ladies to look more like thread-papers than anything else ; as a proof of 
this mutability, in the Suffolk-street Gallery, at this moment, there liungs 
a beautiful picture of Mrs. Orby Hunter, by Hoppner, in a dress unques- 
tionably most popular and most fashionable at the period at whicli it w as 
painted. Let any lady walk into a draw ing-room in that costume this 
winter, and she will cause a greater sensation than any lioness of the 
season. Yet it is infinitely more simple and more natural than the 
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reigning fashion, which, when carried to its extreme, gives every bloom- 
ing belle the appearance of an hour-glass — the difference between the 
two figures is, as we have just said, the most powerful illustration of the 
force of habit, and the easy reconcilement of the eye to that which is 
constantly before it. 

IP Although, before our Commentary is published, merry Christmas will 
have passed, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of wishing our read- 
ers a happy ” new year. It is gratifying to know that the observation 
of this season of mingled piety and gratitude and mirth and gaiety is still 
maintained in high places with all its ancient splendour. ^ 

The magiuiicent castle of Belvoir contains within its walls upwartls of 
three hundred guests; at Apethorpe, the venerable Earl of Westmoreland 
is entertaining a crowd of visiters; at Woburn, the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford are “ holding wassail,” and have collected round them all the 
branches of their extensive family now in England, for the enjoyment of 
“ quips, aud cranks, and jollity Gorhambury boasts a noble assembly, 
and Ilatficld is thronged with the gayest of the gay. 

At Arundel, Belton, Croxteth, Burghley, and many other noble resi- 
dences, the same gratifying reminiscences of the olden times arc in full 
force ; and most gratifying is it to know that these splendid banquets 
and lighted halls are but the open evidences of the season when the more 
important yet more concealed benevolence of the great and good is at 
work, securing the comfort and happiness of the poor and humble. The 
extent to which charity is exercised by our nobility is inconceivable ; 
indeed, the only way in which the public generally arc enabled to form 
even a faint opinion upon the subject, is by observing whenever a fraudu- 
lent begging-letter man or woman is brought before the magistrates — 
tlien comes out the triitli ; and in all tlie cases wdiicli Iiave yet met the 
public eye, the facts detailed in evjdence have shown how constantly, 
liow readily, and how^ liberally the nobility have contrilnited to the alle- 
viation of the imaginary wants of their artful deceivers. 

Long may that state of things exist, which gives to each his proper 
station and attributes, and which, under the dispensations of an all-wise 
Providence, has raised up an aristocracy to whom the poorer classes may 
look up with confidence for support, wdiile able to earn the honest bread 
of industry, and for aid and consolation when time and age shall have 
deprived them of the pow er of w orking ! Long may our country flourish, 
and long may we, and future chroniclers after us, continue to refer with 
gratitude to the past merry Christmas, and propitiate our friends and 
countTvinen with the sincere wish that they may enjoy in happiness and 
comfort the year to come. 
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“ Aliena neqotia centum.'* — Marat, 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 

Sir, — H aving for some time past observed in new works upon the va- 
rious branches of natural history and other scientific pursuits, the constant 
demand for new appellations and terms, many of which evidently appe^lr 
to have cost the authors infinite labour, and to have occupied an undue 
pi'oportion of their valuable time, in their researches in dictionaries and 
lexicons for the purxmse of forming the same, — in order to obviate such 
inconvenience for the future, I beg leave to offer myself to the notice of 
the scientific world as a poeisthalogist, or, as we should ex^u’ess it in the 
barbarous and uncultivated language in which it is our misfortune to utter 
our ideas, “ a maker of words ; ’ and shall ])e happy to supply them at X)er 
dozen, according to the language they may be required in. 

I w’ould also state, that the subject had long engaged my most serious 
att(‘ntion ; and the result of a very long and close apxdication has led to 
the discovery and production of a language at once sonorous and expres- 
sive, and which combines sirnxdicity, conciseness, and lucidity, with the 
utmost jirecision of meaning, and is besides so peculiar, that it admits of 
incoi-poration into any language whatever; in short, it may be considered 
as the ne phis ultra of scientific language. In corroboration of which, 1 have 
subjoined a specimen from a new edition in English of a British Flora, of 
which I have Ihe honour of sux)erintending the publication, under the 
auspices of “ The Association lor Promoting the Diffusion of Scientific 
Unintelligil)ility among the Scavengers, Costermongers, and other Oi)era- 
tives of this vast Metropolis "—the first number of which, price One 
Farthing, will be ready on the 1st of April, 1834. It will be seen in this, 
that in conformity with the now universal and exceedingly commendable 
practice of altering the old names, I have assumed the same privilege, and 
dou])t not but that I shall be considered as having greatly imj^roved the 
same, both in sound and expressiveness. 

BOUTYRODEPAS.,i Buttercup, Vulg, 

Synom. Ranunculus, Lin., Juss., Smith, Hooker, and everybody else. 

Voter Vlesepalated — noMnakr oteratedrated. Fhphylle? 7 s. Heate or lod- 
atc — Melitopoileprismedrated. Ornegrostamenated. Speiinisdorh ions Do- 
nated Sul)Sf/nthlel/ome?iated — Orismezantoakonated and Strongiilafoce- 
phalated — Rizadesmated. 

By way of contrast to the elegant simplicity of the above, I give a learned 
professor s description of this genius, whose descriptions 1 hiu e generally 
followed, both in this and other instances. 

Ranunculus, Liii. 

Calyx of 5 Sepals, not elongated at the base. Petals 5 — 10 with a nec^ 
tariferous scale at the base. Stamens numerous, carupsides ovate, some- 
tvhat compressed, ending in a short horn or mucro, arranged in a globular 
or cylindrical head, 7'oot fascicled. 

I have also to inform you, that I am closely engaged upon what I pro- 
pose calling “ The Universal Polyglotto Scientifico Tongue," being a com- 
pilation of terms, compounded upon i)ecidiar prineijdes, and of the most 
select description and varied sound, from the most sonorous words and 
syllables in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindusta^ii^ Per- 
sian, Coptic, German, Dutch, French, and Italian languages ; and I confi- 
dently natter myself, that it will be mo.st eagerly bought up by the scientific 
world in general, and more especially by "naturalists, as it will ensure a 
constant and plentiful supply of words of almost every possible sound, and 
of a variety the most remerche ; and should this not be sufficient to afford 
the requisite number of new, elegant, and approjmate ai)peUations, w'hacli 
the present very improved state of science renders so imperatively neces- 
sary, I shall have no objection, for a reasonable consideration, to under- 
take a course of study for the piu’pose of iucorporating the various branches 
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of the Celtic, the ori^jinal and Anglo-American dialects ; and the richly 
emphatic figures of speech of the native and emancipated “ Niggers,” 
'With the same whicli, when expressed in a universal character, formed from 
that of the Chinese, grafted upon the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Mexicans, combined with the mystical alphabets of the Gnostic 
and Rosicrucian philosophers, cannot fail m having the effect of rendering 
this language as universal, erudite, unique, and unintelligible, as the most 
fastidious of modern philosophers can desire.— I am. Sir, with the utmost 
respect, your very obedient servitor, 

Hans Antoink Giuseppe Hali Ebn Spitjabber, 
Philological Professor to the A.P.D.S.U. 

Philological Coffee-shop^ Musty Courts Bag Fair. 


A NONSENSE PROLOGUE. 

A WELL-KNOWN dramatist having hazarded an opinion that the constant 
habit of getting words by heart (as in the case of an actor), although it 
improved the memory, tended to render certain other faculties of the mind 
less apute ; his position being disputed, he undertook to give 'Unquestionable 
proof of its truth. The following prologue, therefore, w^as composed, and 
given to one of the most sensible and judicious actors on the stage; and, 
although it does not contain two intelligible lines, he actually, in the usual 
course of his professional duties, learnt it by heart. This fact, however, 
does not prove the correctness of the i^osition : ‘Your true no-meaning 
puzzles more than wit and, led away by the smooth flow of the verses, 
and the occurrence of images and '^expressions, the commonplaces of 
prologues in general, —perplexed, also, by the occasional glimmerings of 
something^ resembling sense, — it is scarcely to be wondered at that any one 
sliould have fallen into the snare. 

As for the prologue itself, considering the ut1(‘r uselessness of even the 
most sensible and dull of tins species of eomposilion, the sotVsounding 
nonsense of the present, aided by the solemn suit of black and the impressive 
cocked-hat, might just as well be delivered whenever such an appendage to 
a play may be required. 

PROLOGUE. 

When first the Stage, by rigid Fane/ reared, 

In Grecian S2)lendour, unadorned appeared ; 

Imperial Rome, all-conquering and admired. 

With gentle gales her emulation fired : 

Thence, like Jove’s eagle, from baiharic toil. 

Her golden plumage weaved o’er England's soil ; 

The trembling Graces wandered, hand in hand. 

And one meridian blaze o'er-canopied the land ! 

But cold and cheerless, in refulgent night. 

One dreary chaos bound the Drama’s light. 

Till, nobly daring, with empyreal flame, 

EuroV)cd in clouds, IMMORTAL SHx\KSPE ARE came ! 

The Tragic Muse, translucent to his lyre. 

Struck deep the strains of energetic fire ; 

Each nameless Grace in fair Thalia's train 
Confessed his force, and gambolled o’er the plain ! 

Now smiles Favonian at his mandate glow, 

Now" pitying streams in rills pellucid flow ; 

Nature his nurse, he sw'^ays the Classic Nine, I 
Bids brighter fires above Parnassus shine, > 

But rears in British hearts his chosen shrine ! J 
O ! might our Bard, whose trembling bark to-night 
Steers its" lone course #-er billows gay and light. 

Upraise the banners of illusive Hope, 

O’er realms restricted by a partial scope, 

. Your jilaudits, then, might Waft him o’er the main, 

And tempt his vessel to these shores again. 
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Conversations of iord Byron vitli the CotJTi^ 0 s of 

JtiODdon. 18S4, 8vo* ltd. •' 

These Cony wdioXa sd recently appeared in tho pagel^ of the 

“ New Montdy W^azinejl’ renders anything like a critical or extended 
notice of them, no^ that tney are collected into a volume/a vcay delicate 
and somewhat hazardous expedient; we shall, therefore, decline the at- 
tempt. Self-praisie i*fno recommendation'; and were we to assume the air 
of an impaitial severity, we should be laughed at for our ridiculous affdc« 
tation. The truth is, we were happy to possess, in any form, literary trea* 
sures, the intrinsic and the adventitious value of which we had sagacity 
enough to perceive the moment we understood the source from whence 
they would be derived, and the subject of inexhaustible interest to which 
they referred. We are happy to know that public opinion coincides with 
our own, and that Lady Blessington's addenda to the former notices of 
Lord Byron are considered as far more characteristic, and as thro>jf|ng far 
more light upon the real sentiments and disposition, of the noble poet tha%. 
even the productions of those who had undertaken the ambitious task of 
writing his tnemoirs, or the more questionable one of attempting hu life. 
Byron was, after all, a very ordinary personage. Allowing the transcen- 
dency of his poetical genius, he cannot be ranked among the great men of 
his sjjeciest whatever may have been his relative importance as compared 
with those of his time. That h#has created a deeper interest towards 
himself than, probably, any former writer, may be accounted for from the 
state of society when he commenced his career— the peculiar class to which 
he belonged — the remarkable and sometimes mysterious circumstances in 
his life which brought him so strangely before the public— the apparent 
noble sacrifice which he made of himself on the altar of freedom — and the 
violent collision produced by his works between the great parties in poli- 
tics and religion which, on their first appearance, divided the civilized 
world. Lady Blcssington has made the most of her subject ; and if we are 
sometimes offended with Byron, we arc always charmed with her. On occa- 
sions when he appears anything but amiable, wlien something absolutely 
repulsive makes us shrink from a nearer acquaintance with the perverseness 
pf his wayward nature, she contrives to bring him off* witl>vthe best grace 
imaginable, without compromising her own sense of justice, or sacrificing, 
to an affected candour, her love of truth and virtue. But even Lady Bles- 
sihgton finds it impossible to make a great man of her hero. He is 
clever— he talks with vivacity— is frequently piquant — sometimes startling 
and paradoxical — occasionally grave and severe ; but never serious — never 
in earnest. You can never judge of him by what he says, or by what 
he appears. The weakness of the spoiled child of literature, as well 
as of the nursery, is apparent in every mood which he assumes. But 
the vice of his character is insincerity, and the form of it that which 
he denounces so perpetually in his confidential and more public writ- 
ings-^qANT. Yes, we repeat it, there is no writer, no man of his age,; 
more directly chargeable with this despicable abuse of human confidence 
and gbodness than Lord Byron. If ever he was truly himself it was when S 
he ww theoretically decrying the opinions which he really entei^ned, om|v; 
pr^tically belying the virtues to which he was naturally inclined fSor wnrij- W’ 
mitting the which he had no other propensity than w^as induced by- 

the knowle(teeS|^jb they would make him the talk and the wonder of the 
world* He frequently indulged the cant of misanthropy, when his jbeaft^;. 
really felt the sli^test appeal to its compassion; he would disp^age^!^ 
Christianity, sniee^it all •frt&re hope, Sd treat the notion of another l§8i 
with scorn, ani all the whUfe tremDle in secret at the apprehension pf the 
terrors which death might disclose. He did not hate his enemies wfith haff 
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the jai^igdty whiish h§lprfe^nded^^'^H^^^ frieii^ls he alluied into his con- 
and Betrayed the tj deriinon and contempt; 

uhd as for his Ibvii it iva^ tlte hhpulse, passion nor the gene- 
rosity of .esteem; he' intrigUjcd hi’, money, wid marri^ for thus/ 

sake 6f%t; and in th0;.|ii|rtidld#^:i^ Ihe iici^dn might hat0 

been attributed to $,ttaQhni0nt)|'1]ie tak;es|iaj^ iis^move th%t, :cm his part 
least, it was the mere ihdnlg^me of pride or or of aijihiething eyen 

■less pardohabfe,.,, :■ . \:-Y; ■ . ';7. - . '7:,^V^■:.. ■''' 

The numberless gens that have been empiO;|bd m 
characters of Lord oyron and his worsts, all ivmten^nder S&ie influeniCfe of 
great^ orless advahtage^ have funii^Od ns with nothing contradictory 
of this, which we have assumed as the fpverning prineiple of his 

mbral nature; in these conversations it is ^ierpetually seen. Whether a 
larger experience, the fruit of a longer life, and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the V>etter portion of mankind, would have improved him into a 
feeing that all might admire, and safely trust, and highly esteem, and which 
■would have rendered his biography an instructive portraitule of all that is 
great, |4id noble, and virtuous, it is not for us to divine. Had his mother 
been a Lady Blessington, or had this highly-gifted woman, or such an one, 
stogd in a still more endearing relation to him, and at an early period of 
his lite, \re believe that both his character and his fame, his genius and 
its influence, would have reflected nothing but honour bn his country, and 
that his aristocratic birth and dignity, even in his own estimation, w*ould 
have been among the meanest of bis distinctions. 

From the intimacy which subsisted between the lair reporter of these 
conversations and the noble poet, we have some confldence in believing her 
assertion, “ that there was that in Byron which would have yet nobly 
redeemed the errors of his youth and the misuse of his genius, had length 
of years been granted liim;’’ though we frankly confess no indications of 
this hai)|)y tendency appear in any view we have been permitted to take of 
his Lordship through the representations of those who have undertaken to 
make him known to the world. He broke down in the cause of Greece : 
the striigghi upon winch he was about to enter, had he survived it, we fear, 
would only have added to his chagrin, and mortified his self-love. But it is 
in vain to speculate on what might have been,-— ^we only know what was ; 
and we deeply regret that a man, ‘‘ whose productions have formed an epoch 
in the literature of his couritry,” should have exhibited so little in his con- 
duct to entitleium to their just esteem. As a poet, we are not insensible 
to his merits ; but have been struck with the application, both to the man 
and the writer, of the following passage, descriptive of a namesake, in the 
pages of our immortal dramatist, the unrivalled delineator of human 
nature, under every Ibrm in which it has appeared : — 

‘‘ Oft have I lieard of you, my Lord Birou, 

Before I saw you ; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts; 

Which you on all estates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit 

Lavers Labour Lost. 

Pindar^ in English Verse. By the Rev. Henry Francis Caiy, A.M. 

Tliis wsion of Pindar is neither introduced by a pi'eface nor accompa- 
nied by notes ; all that we are permitted to know about it is, that it is the 
work of the translator of the “ Inferno.” The just fame -Acquired by that 
undertaking, it might have been presumed, would ensure a favourable 
reception to any similar one by the same writer ; yet we do not like pre- 
fOimption, though it may sometinaiSis be excused. By the appearance of it 
in the present instance, Mr. Car^r does not def^ criticism ; he only silently 
^ 4^ it. Of all the Greek writers, Pindar is least understood in a Ian- 
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touches of beauty. J% tn^ ttm dwe ; but where 

.•:is' the living ahcwe 

the reach of imitc^^.; ^^ile w^ cahnot a^proa^ih th# in it« 

.divine 

adequate % merely traullatlhg the laugiij^ which la 

essential Thus* in tho work before ^ «e have the 

sulyects of origina^^^ by which they ard Slw^brated, Jthe 

deeds celebrated, and sSlSf^:'^ its noble th<i«ghJSf whioh glimmer ri^r 
thahVblaze ujion us say that this is Pindar,— not ^iridar 

according to the fine at^ i^^pjij^l^^^seription of tlia Honian bardi ^^l^h- 
ning .with the well-knovroiihj^ " ‘ 

“ Pindaarum quisquis studet Kmulari 

and which is thus given by Mr. West, as introductory to his own version 
of the old Grecian, and which obtained considerable celebrity in its day:-^ 

“ He who aspires to reach the towering height 

Of niMtchless Pindar's heaven-ascending strain, 

Shall sink, unequal to the arduous flight, 

Like him Avho, falling, named th* Icarian main. 

Presumptuous youth ! to tempt forhiddeii skies, 

And hope above the clouds on waxen plumes to rise ! 

Pindar, — like some fiei*ce ton*eiit swoll’n with showers, 

Or sudden cataracts of melting snow, 

■\Phich from the Alps its headlong <leluge pours, 

And foams and thunders o’er the vales below, — 

Witli desultory fury home along, 

Hulls his impetuous, vast, uufatiiomahle song. 

Tlie Delphic laurel ever sure to gain, 

Whether, witli lawless, dithyrambric rage, 

"Wild and tumultuous roves the sounding strain, 

Or iit^ore ordered verse, suhliinely sage, 

To Gods and sons of Gods his lyre he strings, 

And of fierce Centaurs slain and dire Chimera singJi. 

Or whether Pisa’s victors be his theme, 

The valiant champion and the rapid steed, 

Who, from the banks of Alpheus’ sacred stream, 

Triuiuj)hant bear Olympia’s olive meed ! 

And from their bard receive the tunefiil boon, 

Kicher than .scul])tured brass or imitating stone. 

Or whether M'ith the widow’d mourner’s tear 
He mingles soft his elegiac sting ; 

With Dorian strains to deck th’ untimely bier 
Of some disastrous bridegroom, fair and young ; 

Whose virtues, in his deifying lay.*?, 

Through the black gloom of death with starlight radiance blase. 
AVheii to the clouds, along the ethereal plain, 

His airy way the Tlieban swan pursues, 

Strong rapid gales his sounding plumes sustain ; 

While, wondhiug at his flight, my timorous muse 
In short excursions tires her feeble wings, 

And in sequester’d shades and flow’ ry gardens sings. . 

There like the heo, that from each od’roiis bloom 
I^ach fragrant offspring of tlie dewy field, 

With painful art extracts the rich perfume, 

Solicitous her honeyed dome to build, 

Exerting all her industry and care, 

She toils with humble sweets her mansion new to rear.” 

This tvauslation, we aie aware, is not so good as it might be; Mr. Cary 


guag« different fitm ow«. 

a.Kla .f . iTVi'nL/rtac.tl^l a"' . Ars 
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iitvbttr us with a much better; but it shows the English reader the 

diiEicult taste Mr. C- has imposed upon himself: and he Will feel that 

WhSlbver elegance and occasional strength the translator of Pindar has 
wrought into nis version, it will afford him very Uttle idea of the original 
as thus described. , 

Pope caught the very spirit of the illustrious^ Theban in the lolloping 
■lines:— '■ ' - 

Four sM^ans sustain a car of silver bright, 

With heads advanced and pinions sti'etch'd for flight ; 

There, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode^ ' 

And seemM to labour with the inspiring God. 

Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 

The figur’d games of Greece the column gi*ace, 

. Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race ; 

The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run, 

And fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; ^ 

The champions in distorted postures threat ; 

, - . And all appear’d irregularly great. 

Of Mr. Cary's work we, in conclusion, remark, that it does not at all 
detract from his well-earned reputation as a correct, harmonious versifier. 
As a translator be decidedly stands hi«h ; but Pindar — this is not, Pindar. 
Yet if it be intended to assist the student in his researches into the original, 
i t is invaluable ; but tor the unlearnetl reader it does not convey the in- 
formation necessary to enable him to understand a single OlympiCi 

The Indicator and the Companion ; a Miscellany for the Field and 
the P'iresitle. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. 

We welcome, at this cheerful season, these well-known Mends of other 
days. We had long lost sight of tliem, for we entertained thbhi one by one 
as they were introduced to us at certain intervals, or rattier, they enter- 
tained us, and departed : we confess, with shame, we4i<i think to in- 
quire after them. But they have now come upon lis all at once, and we 
arc delighted with their impioved appearance: they talk as eloquently and 
as pleasantly as ever, and we shall certainly keep u.p their acquaintance 
during the Christmas holidays ; and as, we know where to find them, and 
they are always at home, we shall pay thorn frequent visits. The “ Indi- 
cator and the Companion” were a senes of papers originally published in 
weekly numbers; they have been long out of print, and repeated calls 
having demanded their rejrublication, the author hMS here made a selection, 
comprising the greater portion of the articles, omitting several, for reasons 
which he Iras assigned. Mr. Hunt concludes his modest advertisement in 
his usual spirit of kindness and good-will. He tells us, and we believe him, 
that — “ Both the woihs were written with tire same view of inculcating a 
love of nature and of imagination, and of furnishing a sample of the enjoy- 
ment which they affoid ; and he cannot give a better proof of that enjoy- 
ment, as far as he was capable of it, than by stating that botli were written 
during times of great trouble with him, and both ludped him to see much 
of that fair play between his own anxieties and his natural cheerfulness, of 
which an indestructible belief in the good and the beautiful has rendered 
him, perhaps, not undeserving.” As a specimen, and Vrecause it bem-s di- 
rectly on the subject of the preceding notice, we transcribe the following:-— 
“A WORD ON Translation from tiih Poets. 

“ Intelligent men of no scholarship, on reading Horace, Tlieocritus, and other 
poets, through the medium of translation, have often wondered how those wri ters 
obtained their glory, and they well might. The translations are no more like the 
original than a walking-stick is like a flowering honglj. It is the same with the 
versions of Euripi<les, of iE.schylus, of Sophocles, of Petrarch, of Boileau, and in many 
respects of Homer. Perhaps w'e could not give the reader a more brief yet com- 
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plat0 fpecimen of the way in which bad tranilationi are made, than by ediectiiiff a 
well-known paRsage from Shakeipeare, and turning it into the cjommonplace^^l^^ 
ef poetry that flourished so widely among us till 6f late years# Take the passage, 
'for instance, where the lovers in the ‘ Merchant of Venice* seat themtelves on a 
by mooiiHght : '/ ' 

“ How sweet the moonlight s/eeps upon this hank | 
f ^ , Here will wesslt, and let the sounds of music ^ 

Creep in pur ears : soft stillness and the night 
Becomi^^ the touches of sweet harmony.'* 

Now a foreign translatOry of the ordinary kind, would dilute apd take all taste 
and freshness out of this draught of poetry^ in a style somewhat like the fol- 
lowing: — ■ ' ■*; 

“ With what a charm the moon serene and bright 

Sit we, I pray; and let us sweetly hear 
^ The strains melodious with a raptur'd ear ; 

, ; , Por soft retreats and night's impressive hour 

To harmony impart divinest pow'r." 

Eugene Aram — No. XXXIV. of the^ Standard Novels. 

That thi.s series has now reached its thirty-fourth volume is sufliciciVt 
eviviehce of its popularity, and, with 07 ie exception, (“ The Hunchback’' of 
the cleyer, brilliant, hut gross, and profane, Victor Hugo,) it, in every in- 
stance, deserves success. We have now before us “ Eugene Aram,” With a 
portion of a Tragedy by the same extraordinary writer. 

Perhaps ' them never was a greater triumph of genius than that Mr. 
Bulwer has achieved in this novel. The story was common and well known. 
Mr. Hood had published a poem, and a beautiful one, on the subject; upon 
its announcement “ everybody said ' if Mr. Bulwer docs not invent a new 
entastrophe, *Vtho book will be a failure but everybody was wrong. 
Mr. Bulwer Jptaiued the sad story with all its unfortunate circumstances, 
and yet gave the world his most interesting, if not his best produc- 
tion There is no other living author who could have done as much: his 
triumph was complete. People read “ Eugene Aram/' — first, because of 
the author's fashion, and, above all, to see hoM’ he managed the difficulty, 
— a flerwards, because (if the feeling, the wisdom, and the fascination of 
its exciting pages. I'here may be more philosophy in the “ Disowned” and 
“ Devereux,” more!, “ fashion ’ in ^ Pelham,” more (we wish he had never 
written it) earthly in “ Paid Clifford,” but nothing in the novelist's 

calendar can surpass the devotedness of Madeline,— liic knowledge of human 
nature wrought out in the sweet character of Ellinor,— or the manly dignity ' 
that, if we regard it in a moral point of view, sheds too purified a halo over 
the crimes of the wretched, hut magnificent murderer. The (juiet humour 
of the sapient Bunting is not surpassed by any description in ancient or 
modern literature ; it is perfect in its way,- cut out of mortality with a sharp, 
keen instrument, whoie utilily can only be known to the most perfect men- 
tal anatomist. 

But perhaps the feeling, of all others, that at times almost overpowers the 
reader, is the dread that Walter will discover in Clarke, the munlered man, 
his own father: how truly do we hope that this may not he the case! 
Despite all our admiration for the persevering youth, we pray that he 
may be disappointed. The Tragedy, only published in this edition, as far 
as it is carried, presents no new feature apart from the novel, for which our 
meed of praise is all too small, 

AVe wdsh it finished. If Young had not left the stage, his acting w^ould 
have honoured both himself audit, as the Scholar; and the otlier charac- 
ters, as fai* as we can judge at present, would not be difficult to sustain. 
The stage has alrao.st the claim of an adopted child on Mr. Buhver, for it 
must never be forgotten that his strenuous eflbrts have done more on 
behalf of dramatic authors, than was ever before effected in the bouse of 
w'hich he is so distinguished a member. 
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the “ New Mdhthly,’* 
apprehetision, knowing the 
y»rti^Qiig'^4tg<fe of bk heil:lbh^ 4b^ t^at would be the last work with 
: the woitt Wdulil be iavour^ fr#f 4 hfe pen. Mr. Galt himself shared 

' the’ewnli appreSShsion 41;^ ^ rejoice to find that both his and 

< 3 ^ fears were anoth^ Work by the author of the 

Annals of the^rarish,** — a?'W6ti|c.lxtendmg to three goodly volumes. - We 
welcome it ifo leas for l^r. Oali^ own sake^ proving, as it doos, that, amid 
the violetlt and repeated sliocks hiS physical constitution has sustained, hiS 
intellectual facidtiss remain unimpaired, — than as a valuable addition to our 
already ample Stores of light literature. 

As the title implies, the work does not, like the generality of publications 
iff i ritnilar class, consist of one connected story, but of a number of tales of 
a very dissimilar kind. The principal stories are, The Lutherans," “ The 
' jpean of Guild,” “ The Craniologists," “ Bailie Daidles’ j^nt to Greece," 
“The Greenwich Pensioner," “The Stage Coach," “ The Seamstress. ' 
“ The English Groom," and “ The Deluge.” 

The first tale, — namely, “ The Lutherans," — occupies as much space as 
all the others put together. It extends to a volume and a half. We wish 
it had been compressed into much narrower compass. It would have told 
with far better effect had it oTily possessed half its i)resent fair proportions. 
Notwithstanding its length, however, it is a tale of much merit. Tne inter- 
est of the reader is wonderfully kept up until the denonenimi bursts upon 
him. It abounds with graphic descriptions : that of the scenery in the 
vicinity of the (vavern in which Ambrose, the hermit, secludes himself from 
the world, is charming. We were niiich struck wilh mahy Of the moral 
aphorisms which Mr. Galt, as if unconsciously, drops every now and 
then in the course of his story. These show that he possesses the leflective 
as well as the imaginative faculty. He is not, however, always correct in 
his theological information. He repeatedly puts into the mouths of the 
leading characters in his tale, both Catholic and Lutheran, observations alto- 
gether at variance with their sentiments. In page 97, for example, he 
represents Fleury, one of the Catholic polemics, — fi)r much of the story re- 
lates to a discussion between the Catholics and Lutherans, — as holding the 
notion that, if a man be only sincere in his belief, no criminality attaches to 
his entertaining erroneous opinions on the subject of religion. Tliis notion 
is very general in the present day among those who are of what is called a 
liberal way of thinking ; but it cert ainly is no part of a Catholic creed. It 
was far less so in the days of the Reformation, ' the time to which “ The 
Lutherans" relates. The church of Rome, so far from viewing as harm- 
less the holding of erroneous notions, at the period in questioli* shut the 
cates of mercy on all who did not entertain precisely the same opinions as 
herself. 

“ The Dean of Guild" follows “ The Lutherans." It is, perhaps, the 
best story in the book. In it Mr. Galt is quite at home. It is written in 
the same stvle, and with scanrely less felicity, as “ The Ayrshire Legatees." 
Our Englisli readers, we fear, will think the picture of the Scotch functionary, 
and his colleagues of the self-elected town council, greatly overcharged. 
We assure them, from a rather extensive and very intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with such “ burgh authorities, ’ that it is, on tlie whole, true to 
the life. Did wq not know that such characters as Mr. Galt has here drawn 
Were quite common under the fostering care of that system of self election 
now abolished, w<fe should have supposed that the original of his portraiture 
was some of our own northern acquaintances. 

In the remaining stories of the second volume, there is nothing that calls 
for particular remark, either in the way of praise or blame. They are pos- 
sessed of the average merit of Mr. Galt’s works of fiction, but nothing more. 




The third volume opens 'with 
The idea of his story is ha|r“”^' 
lent. Bailie Daidles, a ScQ 
Bill necessarily insured the sp 
the town council* and, confle<iU!eu 
with his \Vife, to Greece, in 1 

other circumstances would have the Ofl ^ 

painful contemplation of the impendiijfe ^ose 

Never having travelled before, every Uiinir of qopse apiwai^t ** 
strange'' to the Bailie, and he very nathmly resolves on taking wiite^iiiyith 
the view of becoming author on his retnim home. “ The Jaunt ” consist! bi^% 
a record of what he saw in the course of %is journey ITom the “ Land ? 
Cakes ” to the classic shore of Greece. Mr. Galt makes the worthy Ba^lo > 
tell his story in his own words, which he does in a highly characteristic- and 
very amusing manner. * 

The remaMiiT^ stories possess different degrees of merit. Neither “ The'^ 
Craniologist " nor “ The Horoscope ” is much to our taste ; hut if they are;, 
deficient in interest, that deficiency is amply conipcnsaled by the gratifi- ; 
Cation deiived from tlie “The Stage Coach" and “ The Deluge.' 

If the “ Stories of the Study" proceeded from any other pen than Mr. 
Gait’s, we would feel every disposition in the world to rate the author some- 
what roundly for the quaint phraseology with which the M^ork abounds. 
Mr. Galt, however, from long usage, has almost acquired a prescriptive right 
to hp as quaint as he pleases. The public have now been so long accus- 
tomed to his peculiarities of style, that, “with all its faults, they love it 
still,” or rathnr, perhajis, sec no fault in it. 

Once more* ive sincerely congratulate Mr. Galt on his re-appearnnee,, 
under such auspicious (tiveum stances, in the world of letters. W’e trust the 
puhlio are destined to receive many more such volumes from his ])cii as 
those we now recommend to their notice. In such a case, we shall be 
among the first to greet them with a cordial welcome. 


Peter Simple. .3 vols. 

♦ Three volumes full of perils by land and perils by water — now an escape 
from an enemy’s battery— and now an escape from an enemy's j)ri.son- one 
year we are in the West Indies, the next cruising off Ci)i>enhageu now iji 
the gun -boats in the heat of an attack, and now tried by a court-martial — 
all the salted provisions are excellent, but the fresh ones are nut of such 
high order ; — or, to drop metaphor, the author is capital as iar as the sea 
is concerned ; but when be gets upon land, his ad\ entures, unless they 
happen iivA sea-port, seem rather taken out of some old novel, those tran- 
scripts or daily life — they are both exaggerated and improbable. People 
are not shut up in Bedlam, children do not tumble out of window, just 
in the nick (ff time as they arc here represented. The denouemf'nt is 
forced iind absurd to the last degree ; and were we to judge it mer I as a 
story, these three volumes might be dismissed in two words, and those 
words would he— very bad. But as a nautical autobiography, it is excellent ; 
there is the graphic character which truth, and truth only, can give. We like 
Peter himself so much, and the Irish Lieutenant O'Brien is invaluable. 
We beg also to commend the boatsw'uin, with his iiafural turn for gen- 
tility; the carpenter, with his for philosophy ; and Captain Savage, as a fine 
specimen of “ sea chivalry and, leaving land out of sight, we doubt not hut 
that Peter Simple and his reader will meet, sail together, and part with 
great satisfaction, « 

Poems by John Galt, Esq. 

Mr. Galt here aj^ears in a new character, namely, that of a poet. It 
is but fair, however, to state, that ho does not make any great preten- 
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40 it. He speaks of his poetical attempts with much diffidence, 
lud^d, he expressly disclaims, in his dedication, having any exalted notion 
of their merits. In these circumstances, it would be unfair to subject them 
to any very rigid ordfeal. Sonie of them are^^sessed of considerable merit, 
and . so far serve show tbaC.^^h^^ Galt assiduously cultivated an 

acquaintance w|th the nymphs ^ HeUcoh, he might have risen to distinc- 
tion ks a paeti^ It is but citnyidf hbweyer* to add, that we see nothing in 
the pieces before us, that CMiuldjiistify the opini that by any applicadon, 
however intense, he would evewhave attained the eminence as a poet he 
has reached as a writer of prose. Mr. Galt’s success in the latter capacity 
is so greiil, that he can well afford to dispense with the reputation of a ftrst- 
mte poet. ^ 

/ Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of “ First Love.” 3 vols. 

There is a strong and excellent moral beginning at the first page, and 
^N^ontinuing to the hist of this novel, which, in a great degre^ atones fora 
revolting and painful plot. The talent exhibited in individual portraits is 
excellent ; and there is a good deal of quaint, yet genuine humour in the 
description of the Salter family, dozens of whom are to be met with at every 
watering- phi(;o. The mother of the twin sons. Lady Arden, is well and 
truly portrayed, A fond and tender parent, ever hovering .between the 
advantages derived from high and rich connexions, and deep anxiety to 
see h(;r children hap])y, is no uncommon person ; and yet the new reading 
given by our author to the part is forcible, and deeply interesting, from its 
truth, more than its imagination. Wc cannot help wishing that the amiable 
autlior had chosen a gentler theme — her path lies more amid flowers than 
weeds -she is more fitted to cull the one, than to trample the other — gi*eater 
.strength than she possesses is necessary to deal with pride. And sbo 
appears aware of this, liy so often recurring to, and even sermonizing on 
her subject. Nevertheless, the moral is excellent, and the volumes may be 
safely placed in the hand of young females by the most careful parents. 

Gale Middleton. By the Author of Brarnblet 5 ^e House. 3 vols. 

Well do we remember the exceeding pleasure afforded us by the right 
excellent tale of “ llrambletye House, ” and many a cheerful hour did we 
pass amid its pleasant pages. There was much that was good, and a great 
deal that wont far beyond what is usually denominated “ interesting,” in 
the nai rative, and it was worked out with considerable skill. We are sorry 
that “ Gale Middleton” is not of that ilk ; not so much in that we believe 
Mr. Smith's forte lies in detailing Iheromaunts of former days, rather than 
the scenes of every-day life, as that we are sorry when the dealers in tales 
of l)v-gone days become dcfaidters, and enter upon what even Mr. Smith’.s 
talent camiot renovate. We are heart-sick of tales of “ Parvenus” — and 
aristocrats— and young ladies — blues, and in blue— and all the ni^mbyv 
pamby of wbat authors choose to denominate “ high life.” We are wearied 
of fdtfs, and fools, and follies ; the present age is, of all the ages that ever 
shone upon England, the least interesting to write about. There is no 
possibility of a lady’s elopement producing a sensation, nor any chance of 
a good robbery causing anything except a trial hy jury. Eugene Aram” 
was the last of our poetical murderers, and even he required all Mr. Biilwer's 
talent to make him interesting. “ Gale Middleton” ought to have been 
born a century ago, and then Mr. Smith could have managed him better; 
Ihen he might have been really a hero,— now he is little more than “ a very 
nice young man.” Nevertheless, there ia so much point, so much bustle, 
and so much excitement in the volumes, that those who are not acquainted 
With tlie superior merits of Bmmbletye House” will be delighted with 
“ Gale Middleton.” With us, the one stands out from amid all the books 
we ever read— a thing to be remembered all our lives ; the other is amusing. 
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brilliant, and sufficiently atti-actiTe for the present*^ ^but will only live its 
season. Mr. Smith is a man of unquestionable talent; a clever mimic, and 
an admirable caricaturist— a literary Cruikshanki when he chooses, capa- 
ble of doinaj great things, but often content with accomplishing small ones. 
Knowing this, we are angry with him for aiming at any thing short of per- 
fection ; and vexed, tjiat, to save himself the labour necessary in the 
production of a story of other times, he should tread the turf where hun- 
dreds of little pattering feet have already destroyed the herbage. If wc 
expected a greater treat than “ Gale Middleton” has afforded, Mr. Staith 
must only attribute it to the very high idea we have always enter^ined of 
his abilities. That the volumes will charm the many, we believe, for they 
are written in a popular and effective style, and cannot fa.il to excite much 
laughter and a few tears ; and we hope to meet Horace Smith again, where 
he will pleasure all who are capable of estimating his excellence— where 
the race is to the swift, and the battle to the strong. 

The Club ; #, a Grey Cap for a Green Head. A Dialogue between 
Father and Son. By James Piicklc. 

We beg our readers clearly to understand, that we do not, by any means, 
consider ourselves “ Green Heads,” and yet we have tried on the “ Grey 
Caj)” with pleasurv?, and, not being above being taught, with profit also; 
it is in truth a quaint, wise, and beautiful little volume, embellished by 
some of the most exquisite engravings on wood we have ever seen. The 
designs and drawings are all from the pencil of Mr. Thurston: and are 
done ample justice to by the engraving of Branston, Wliite, Thompson, 
and others of nearly equal skill. The beautiful moral of the whole is admir- 
ably illustrated by the pictorial embellishments ; and the printing and 
getting up do great credit to tlic Chiswick press. We cordially recom- 
mend this valuable C(fp to all hmds -ixt this and every season of 

the year— as a protection against moral evil, and a guide to the virtues and 
proprieties of life. 

The Concliologist’s Companion. By Mary' Roberts. 

This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume — exquisite 
in design and execution. We know not whether the fair author is wedded 
or single, so we shall take leave to call her by her own sweet name of 
“ Mary and to assure her, that we have rarely met with any book so 
small affording us so much satisfaction. She has proved, indeed, that 
“ to gather shells and ])ebbles on the sea-shore is no frivolous anuisemenl.’’ 
She has already spent much time in — 

Seeking M luite;’er of beautiful or new, 

Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 
hy cIkujcc, or seardi, wa.s o/Iered to /or view 
'J’o scan witli curious and romantic eye.” 

AlFher work.s bear the stamp of active, yet gentle, research, and breathe 
a spirit of unostentatious piety, mingling with a firm and energetic philo- 
sophy as delightful as it is uncommon. Not proud in her own conceit, she 
“ Looks from nature up to nature’s God,” 

and is ever intent upon illustrating the beauty and wisdom of liii? works 

not in setting forth her own attainments in the knowledge thereof. What- 
ever she writes must succeed, because it is written in a right spirit. 

We wish the excellent Mary all success, and will piesent her volume 
forthwith to a certain favourite of ours, who knows how to lippreciate both 
the spirit and execution of her task. We recommend all parents and guar- 
dians to Ibllow our example. 

The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. I. Parrots. 

The best of this book is its frontispiece— an admirable and spirited like- 
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ness of John J. Audubon, the indefatigable American ornithologist; it is 
quite beautiful, and does ciedit both to the artist and engraver. The ad- 
vertisement sets forth, that Mr, Kidd, whose abilities are well known as an 
artist, has done the designs for the present volume. We would say, that the 
talent required to paint in oils and design book plates is decidedly different, 
The drawings before us are proofs of this ; for though, generally speaking, 
correct, they are clumsy, and, without any exception, the most vilely co- 
loured things we have seen for a long time ; -“this m 
of Mr. Kidd’s, And we must in honeky add, that tine whole getting up of 
the volume is a good foil for another exquisitely-conducted little work on 
natural history puolished in Edinburgh, and commencing with the history 
of humming-bird# — the only one we have received. The plumage of the 
parrot tribe is magnificent, and it is a sad pity to see the poor birds daubed 
over in the manner before us without any attention to their real colours ; — 
,the work will not answer unless this department is materially improved. The 
biographical sketch of Audubon is highly interesting. H 

Familiar German Exercises, and Key. By A. Bernays, Pli. Dr. 

The number of our elementary works on the German language has of 
late increased at a very rapid rate ; and this branch of literature, from 
being, wuthin a very recent period, one in which the English student was 
most destitute of the requisite assistance, has suddenly become, if not more 
ample, certainly more practical in the means of progression than any other 
of the modern languages. The quick succession of new works and new edi- 
tions affords a pleasing indication that this language, rich in lore, and 
lieautiful in form, has a daily increasing niimber of admirers and students. 
Eagerness of desire, liowever, is not always fed wdth facility of means. We 
have had occasion, from time to time, to notice the genuine elementary 
works of Dr. Hernays, and they have, without exception, attracted our ap- 
probation. We feel it due to him to avow to the public our earnest con- 
viction that, in his books, will be found the most efficient aid accessible to 
the English student. The work, the title of w hich is above, is not simply a 
new edition of the Exercises formerly published, but, in consequence of the 
numerous alterations, additions, and improvements, might, strictly speak- 
ing, be called a new’ worlc. This, too, is adapted to the last edition of the 
Doctor's Compendious Grammar, w’hich is very important. The Key is 
published separately, under the title of German Examples, &c., for the use 
of those who prefer it in that form, but it is also bound up with the Exer- 
cises. One peculiaj’ity strikes us throughout in the books of Dr. Bernays : 
we constantly remark that he ever strives, and he is an able teacher, to 
render bis work useful and convenient to those who choose to study with- 
out a master ; and w'e are sure that any person, of even moderate capacity, 
might, with ordinary patience, by the use of these books, soon acquire inti- 
macy with the language. There are tour W’orks connected with and con- 
stantly referring to each other, forming together a complete and excellent 
system of instruction - they are the Grammar, Reader, Exercises, and 
German Pixamples, or Key. We earnestly recommend them, one and all. 

Love and Pride. 3 vols. 

Mr. Hook has certainly fiiken in hand the two most pow^erful principles of 
our nature. Most ]>ei-son8 have been in love some half-dozen times ; and as 
lor pride it is our familiar friend, or more than a friend, for it is for ever at 
our side. These qualities are developed in tw'o stories, light, lively, and 
amusing. The first is in middle life; the second in the upper ranks; 
blending as usual a keen eye to the truth, with a pleasant caricature. The 
Marquis of Snowdon is an excellent portrait ; but all his foibles are placeti in 
an advantageous ligbv. Nothing can be more sentimental than all the true love 
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aSblrs here developed ; and, if the course does not run gnite smooth, at least 
the termination is all that can be wished. If we now dismiss Mr. Hook with 
a brief notice, it is only because we purpose discussing the subject at greater 
length in our next. 


Cecil Hyde. 2 vols. 

BHgrit, lively, and iparkling, we have seldom met with a more pleasant 
and amusing story. “ Cecil Hyde ” is a marvel of goodness, and yet not an 
improbable, or ratte impossible marvel— being a right, gentlemanly, clever 
fellow ; ope who Ifiiows tli« world, and yet is not contaminated by the 
kno*;vMge ; a man of fashion, and a man of sense; a sort of union of the 
gay and serious antipodes ; a mingling of January and May ; a wise hejid, 
and a kindly heart ; in short, a gallant whom we hope all om readers will 
become at once acquainted With. One onlv objection have we to make —Clara 
had no business to marry St. Greorge. We should have overlooked the fir s 
— ^but the secmid ! —Cecil should never have ])ermitted his sister to marry 

such a . We do not wish to offend the eyes of our fair readers, by 

stamping on this honourable page an odious word ; but this we must say to 
our female friends, as they value their happiness, to discard the pernicious 
belief “that a retbrmed rake makes the best husband;" it is an error 
that needs flogging, and we shall castigate it one of these days to our 
heart's content. We hope soon to see something more from this clever 
writer. 


The Book of Beauty. 1834, Edited by the Countess of Blessington. 

The Annuals have been of late somewhat liardly dwelt with. A few 
years ago tliey were lauded on all sides. Now they arc as generally, tand, 
we think, as unwisely, condemned. There has been what soldiers and 
statesmen call a reaction, and the consequence is exceeding j)eril to a 
pleasant if not a profitable race. An able writer in The Court Journal gave 
them a desperate blow not many weeks since ; but the attack was made as 
if under the conviction that the world rested its hopes of literary prospe- 
rity upon the books in “ silk attire and that, therefore, it became the 
duty of the critic to commence a war of extermination. Tliis is altogether 
a mistake. As agreeable gilts or pretty toys for the drawin 2 :-i*ooin, tliey 
have their value ; Init if they are made to advance higher claims, their 
failure is certain. We are not to forget that they succeeded a very paltry 
class of Christmas presents; and until they find successors more a])aee 
with pulilic demand, let them at least flourish without sustaining tlie doom 
that follows the question, “ Why cumber they the ground?" 

“ The Book of Beauty " is one of the most excellent of its class ; con- 
taining— if we except two “ Imaginary Conversations" from the pen of 
Walter Savage 4^andor — a name that unhappily we rarely meet with — tales 
and poems, all above ordinary merit, and sovhe of surpassing excellence. 
It is true that the authors, for the most part, are not autlmrs by profession ; 
but if they lack something of the art and mystery of scril)bling, there is a 
degree of raciness in their compositions for which we might look in vain in 
the ])rodiictions of those more practised in the “ trade." 'i'hey have all 
written coji wnore in a double sense - their most valued offerings have been 
presented to the beautiful and accomplished woman under whose editorial 
management the work is produced; and the collection is one that may be 
compared with the best that this or any past year has sent forth at the 
season when i*eaders are far more disymsed to be satisfied than critical. 
Lady Blessington has not sought for aid among the favoured of science, or 
the more deeply learned. Her object has been, like that of other caterers 
for the public, to publish a volume the chief end of which should be amuse- 
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ment. She has done wisely. We do not look for heavy tomes beside our 
Christinas fires. Her Book of Beauty is an excellent volume, and will not 
be welcomed alone by the aristocracy. Among the annuals it may take a 
foremost place— whether for its rare gems of ai t, its elegant and substantial 
binding, its liigh literary merit, or its fitness for all classes of readers, be- 
cause of its pure tone of feeling and morality. 

The book opens with an admirable sketch by the author of “ Pelham," 
— tlie object of which is to prove the vanity of seeking to be great and good, 
and beloved. This is succeeded by a tale — “ Margaret Carnegie "-—by 
Viscount Castlereagh, written in a style of considerable elegance, and setting 
forth the wretchedness that waits on ill-considered love. Lady Blessington 
has famished several contributions in poetry and prose. The favourite will 
doubtless be “ Mary Lester." It is one of the sweetest compositions we 
have for a long time read — moving us even to tears at the blight to which 
young and true affection is doomed. “ Tlie Coquette,” from the same ele- 
gant pen, has a moral of another kind, but one that cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of the gay creatures who sport around the peri- 
lous flame of fashion* during “the season" in London. The story of 
“ The Friends," by Mr. H. L. Bulwer, is full of deep interest. We liave 
seldom met with the name of this gentleman, except while discharging liis 
public duty in the House of Commons; but his genius is obviously of a 
high order, and we have no doubt that he will be ere long better known in 
the world of letters. “ Kebecca," the tale of a Jewish maiden, although 
published anonymously^ is evidently the production of an accomplished 
writer; it is told with much power and dramatic effect. The heroine— a 
high-souled w oman - is admirahly portrayed. One of the most attractive 
and l)est-w’ritten stories in the work is, we understand, the jn’oduction of 
Charles Matthews, jun., the author of a deservcdly-popular piece, “ My 
Wile's Mother," it is entitled “ 1 he Black Riband." Among the poems, 
w'liicli, howevei’, are chiefly accompaniments to the prints, w’e would espe- 
c.ially notice that of “ The Phantom Guest," and that of “ Francesc^a," by 
the author of “ The Heliotrope," both of high merit. The other poetical 
con tribuiious are from the pens of l.ord Morpeth, R. Bernal, M.P., Lady 
E. S. Wortley, John Galt, James Smith, J. H. Lowther, Esq., and the fair 
editor. 

\A'e have already noticed the beautiful embellishments. Altogether tlie 
work is well entitled to the large success which, we understand, has at- 
tended it. Its claims are many, and will be readily acknowledged by all 
w ho examine its pictorial or its literary contents. 

Turner’s Annual Tour. 1834. 

We have already noticed the splendid collection of prints which illustrate 
this volume. Mr. Leitch Ritchie lias again furnished the aceom])anyirig 
letter-press. He is always a pleasant w'riter, and some of liis short stories 
are the very essence of Romance. It is not, how ever, we Ihink, a wise or 
satisfaelory arrangement liy wdiich in the month of November be pro- 
duces twin volumes — “Turner's Annual Tour," and“ Stanffeld's Picturesque 
Annual." 

The Keepsake. 1834. 

We liave occupied so much space with “ The Book of Beauty," as to 
ha ve Init little for the “ Keepsake." It has this year no new feature, and 
its character is sufficiently known. The lords this, and that, and the other, 
are still its protectors, and some of them maintain a lair claim to distinc- 
tion in the walks of literature, as w^ell as in the paths of fashion. They 
are, however, associated with some, whose aristocracy is only that of the 
world of letters. Lord Albert Conyingham has contributed a spirited 
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tratislation from the German ; Mr. Grattan, a fine “Episode of Waterloo 
Miss Landon a splendid story, “The Head SheHdan Knowles a pathetic 
tale, “ The Widowed Bride and Mrs. Charles Gore one of the most 
touching and exquisite productions of her skilful and^werfiil pen, under 
the title of “ Sir Roger de Coverley’s Picture Gallery.” But what in the 
name of wonder could have tempted the editor to insert the silly rhymes 
of Sir Charles Hanhury Williams and my Lord Holland upon “ Sukey, Susan, 
Susanna, Susy, and Sue;” and, on what ground was he induced to give 
admission to the lines of J. H. I.., “ Tlie Alloy,'* except, indeed, he consi- 
dered them as “an alloy" in reality? These, and a few other blots removed, 
the book would be a good book, and deserve success. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1. The Swiss Song of Meeting; sung by Madame Malibran^ written 

and composed by F. N. Crouch. 

2. Zephyrs of Love; sung by Mrs. Crouch, composed by F. N. Crouch. 

3. Ask; me why, Bacohanaliari song and chorus; sung by Mr Seguiii 

avid Mr. Bedford, composed by F. N. Crouch. 

Mr. Crouch (iirimo violoncellist at Drury Lane and Covent Garden) is too 
well known in the musical world to need any eulogy from us. Though 
young, he has already attained an eminence often denied to a lengthened 
course of practice. Notliing but the most decided talent could have achieved 
this; and, though we believe Mr. Crouch now, for the first time, apiiears 
before the public in tlio character of a composer, no one will ho likedy to 
deny him equal power in the creation, as in the execulion, of “ music s 
magic strains. ’ Of the throe pieces before us, we decodedly prefer the 
second, — perhaps because we are so English in our taste as always to feel a 
predilection in favour of our national ballad, and in some degree, perhaps, 
because the recollection of Mrs. Crouch's plaintive wxirbling of the Biuno is 
still fresh upon our mind. It is just that sort of song one would wish to 
have sung to one by the beautiful girl of all others we love ht*st, when %he 
sits down at her grand liorizontal, and ungloves her not utilh small hand 
for our especial bewi'ching. Sweet, soft, and heart-stealing, it is exactly tlio 
strain to be breathed from a pair of young lady-lips ; and, hacketl by a ])air 
of bright eyes that knerw their business, we would not be answerable for any 
yelling gentlenuiu’s freedom who should be exposed to the fascination. To 
the ladies we need not say more, — “a word to the wise;’ - hut young 
gentleiiion! have a care of your hearts when you see “ Zeplnrs of Love” 
tiuttering over the ivory keys. 

■ “ The Swiss Song of Meeting," we perceive, is one of Malibran's adoptioii-s ; 
and, though we were never lucky enough to bo present at her performance 
of it, we can easily believe she would make it very ellective. For our own 
part, we are no great bands at the Runs de Vaches : and, coiisoquently, cann')t 
do justice to its merits. To those who have the advantage of us in this re- 
• spect we strongly recommend the song before us. 

No. 3 Is a jovial Bacchanalian song, with a jolly laiighing-c horns, ami in 
a style to give additional lustre to the red goblet. It is of that blithe and 
spirit-sticring nature that makes one grow bibulous to hcor it, andvve expect 
it will play the very deuce among the Temperance Societies at this merry 
Christmas season. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Th« Hiitory of Uie Middle Agee, Vol. II. ! 
being Vol. XLIX. of Dr/Lurduer’a Cubinet 
Cyclopaedia, 

An Ktymulogical Dictionary of the English 
Langnagf, on a plan entirely new, by John 
ORvvald, i8nio., 7<. 6rf., bds. 

Dr. Hrevirn’s Leciines on the Philosophy of 
the Hiinian Mind, 7tn edition, 8vo. 18«, 

The Morai of Flowers, with coloured Plates, 
by a Lady, royal 8vo., a0.s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopftidia of Gardening, neiv 
edition, No. 1., 8vo., ‘Ji. Od. 

The Club, or a (iruy Cap for a 6reen Head, 
by Jas. Puckle, 12mo., 7s. Gd. cloth j on India 
paper, 18s. ciolh. 

Love and Pride, by the author of *' Sayings 
and Doings,*' 3 vols., post 8vo., 1/. Hr. €d. 

The Itoolr of the Unveiling, an Exposltfon, 
with Notes, l2mo.,4r. 

Reminiscenees of an old Traveller through- 
out diilVient parts of Europe, l2ino., 6s. 

, Eueyelopa!diii Metropolltana, 3d Division, 
Hiiitbry and Biograpliy, Vol. 111., 4to., 21. 2s. 

Hood’s Comic Annual, li^4, 12mo., 12s. 

The Dark Lady of Dootiu, by the author of 
*‘Storle.s of Waterloo,” being Vol. IX. of Li- 
brary of Uoinaiice, l2nio., (m. 

The East India SUetch-Book, Vols III. 
and 1 V. post 8vo., 2ls. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vols. 
Land II. 2(i edition. 28s. 

Naval .Adventures during Thirty-five Years* 
Service, by Lieut. W. Rowers, il vols., post 
8vo. 21s. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy during 
a late Tour, l)y the Author of ” I,etter» from 
the East,” 8vo., 15s. 

Finden's llluHtrnlions of Byron’s Works, 
Vplirll., royal Hvo., IlOs. hf.-niorocca ; 4to. 
Proofs, 21. 17^. I India Proofs, 4L 2s. 


Aldine Poets, Vol. XXVIII. * Siplft, Vidv If. 

Bi. 

f^torles of the Htady»by Jpho 
postSvo,, ]/. U«. fid. 

CouvcrsfttiotiA of Lord Byron with tht> 
Countess of Blessingtnn, 9vo., 14«. 

Turner’s Annual 'four, 1834 ; the Seine# 
8vo., 2U., bd. ; royal 8vo. Proofa, 21. 2*. 

Travelling Mems during a Tt>tir tbr<^pgh 
Belgium, Rhenish Pnisaia, Germany, fitc., by 
Thomas Dyke, 2 vols., postfivo., 14s. 

Fanatic Um, by the Author of tlie” Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” 8vo., 10.^. 6d. 

Gale Middleton, a Story of the Present Day, 
by the author of ” Brambletye House,” 3 vols., 
post 8vo., II. Hr. Cd. 

A Narrative of the Naval Part of the Expe- 
dition to Portugal, by Capt. MinN, 8vo., lOs. 

Gage d’Amitie ; the Northern Tourists, con- 
taining 73 Views of Lake and Mountain Sce- 
nery in Westmorland, fi:c. 4to.,21.t. 

Forty Years* Residence in America ; or, the 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence exempli- 
fied in the Life of Grant Thorburn (the origi- 
nal Luwrie Todd), written by liimself ; with 
an Introduction by John Galt. 12mo. 6s. 

narnadlston ; a 'Pule of tiie Seventeenth 
Century. 3 vols. post 8vo„ 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Olympia Morata ; her Times, Life, and 
Writings, by the Author of *• Sehvyn.’* 12mo, 

8.V. 

Zara, or the Black Death ; a Poem of the 
Sea, by the Author of ” Naufragus.” 8vo# 
7s. bd«. 

Hampton Lectures for 1833 j *' The Analogy 
of Revelation and Science established in a 
Series of Lectures,” by F. Nolan, 8vo. IS*’. 

Colonel Napier's History of the Puninsnlar 
War. Vol. III. 2d edition, bvo. 20 a'. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The first comprehensive account yet offered 
to the public of the British Colonies, is about 
to be furnished by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
after long- continued labour and research. 
The magnitude and weultli of our transmarine 
domlinuiis will be illustrated by many facta 
not previuuMly published : and original Maps 
of each Colony will accompany the whole. 
The first volume, embracing the British j)ob- 
sessioiis in Asia, will appear early In the 
present month. The entire publication, 
extending to five volumes, under the title of a 
” History of the British Colonies,” is to be 
dedicated, by special permission, to His 
Majesty. 

“The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral Con- 
versations between a Minister and his Pa- 
rishioners ’■ hy E. and M. Attersoll, authors of 
” Thomas Marlin,” “The Gonlrast,” &c., will 
appear very shortly. 

A work of fiction, describing the grand and 
romantic scenery of Southern Africa, and the 
Indian Ocean, will shortly appear. It includes 


the extraordinary history of the Prophet-Chief- 
tain Mukanna, after whom it will be named. 

Nearly ready, Egypt and Moliumrned Alij 
or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile: contain- 
ing a Deserlptiou of all the remarkable Ruins, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt 
and Nubia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Second Cataract, with a Comparison between 
the Greek and Egyptian Schools of Art} 
together with an Account of the Governnqient 
and Personal Character of the Pacha, hl« 
Harems, Palaces, Gardens, Baths, By 
James Augustus St. John. 

Mr. Bueke, author of *’ The ^|Sjgh:i|ties, Hqr- 
monies, and Sublimities of Ntttii're*** Id e^^.. 
gaged in writing *’ Memoirs of the Regency 
and Reign of George the Fourth.” 

A History of English LitcHturCr , by 
D’Israeli, may be expected. It has, we are 
aware, been the object of his studies formally 
years, as most of bis wurk,a^^^ already 
shown. 

Mr. Valpy announces, in niOTithly volumeS| 
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(uolform.wlth the works of BproUt Scotty Stc.) 
the publication of *‘ Hume and Smonef t*8 Hfe- 
tory of England/’ with a Ootitlnaation from 
the nccessiou of George HI. to 1839. by the 
Bey. T. 8. Hughes, with Portraits of the So‘ 
vcreigns, and Historical IlluBtratlons, &c., 
“Tales and Populas Fictions, their Resem- 
blance and Transmission from Country to 
Country,” by Mr. Kelghtley j with Engravings 
from Brooke’s deHigns. 

“ The West India Sketch-Book \ and also 
Sketches of ibe Feathered Tribes of the British 
Isles and the surrounding Seas,” by Mr. Mudie, 
assisted by eminent Naturalists, and Illus- 
trated with Flutes. # 

Mr. Picken’s posthumous work, '* The Black 


Wgtoh/* will appear about the end of the pre- 
sent month. 

Mr. O'Brien announces his ** Prize Easay/» 
With considerable additions, to be entitled the 
"■Round Towers of Ireland, or the Mysteries 
of F’ree-masonry, of Sabalsm, and of Bnd- 
hism,” for the first time unveiled. 

Hymns for Childhood,” by Mrs. Hemans; 
and “ Lyrics for Music,” by the same sweet 
poet. ¥ 

We perceivethat Lady lllesslngton’s “Con- 
versations” have been already translated into 
French, uttd published in Paris. The trans- 
lator, M. Le Tellier, writes In terms of high 
admiration of the accomplished author. 


FINE ARTS. 

UOYAL ACADEMY. 

On the lOth, the anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Martin Archer Sliee, the president, presented the usual annual medals 
to the several students to whom they had been awarded. 

The subject for historical painting was “ Thetis consoling Achilles for the 
death of Patroclus.” There were only two competitors, and the gold medal 
w as not adjudged to either of them. 

The subject for an historical group in sculpture w as “ Leucothoe giving 
the fillet to Ulysses.” For this there were four competitors ; Mr. Papworth 
was the successful one, and the gold medal was adjudged to liim. 

Mr. Paine obtained the gold medal for the best architectural design. 

There were five candidates for the silver medal, to be gi\ en for the best 
copy in the school of painting ; the suV)ject “the Marriage of St. Catherine/' 
by Vandyke. Mr. Slous carried oft‘ the prize ; and also received the silver 
medal for the best drawing in the life academy, against five competitors. 

Mr. Kendal received the silver medal for the best architectural drawing 
(a copy) ; and Mr. Wright another for the next best. 

The candidates in the antique academy were numerous. The subjects 
were “ the Apollo Belvidere,” and “ the Head of Ajax.” Mr. Swayiie ob- 
tained the silver medal for the best drawing ; Mr. Lemon anothtn* for the ^ 
next best ; Mr. AVyon received the silver medal for the best model. 

The President then addressed the students. He especially recommended 
to their attention correctness of drawing, as the foundation of all excellence 
in art. Colouring, chiaro-oscuro. and execution, were qualities not to be 
neglected ; but they were much less valuable than the intellectual qualities 
of invention, cornjjosition, design, character, and expression. Adverting to 
the vaiious schools of art, he expressed his regret that in this country the 
love of the Venetian and Flemish schools seemed to have triumphed over 
that of tlio Florentine school. This w^as in a great measure to he attributed 
to the application of commercial principles to the pursuits of taste, and to 
the want of a patronage, similar lo that which the old masters reireived from 
the church. Great praise was due to the Caracci, who had endeavoured to 
effect a oorabination of the qualities which distinguished the different gi-eat 
schools. success had been only partial ; hut he strongly advised the 

British students to pursue the same course, and to try to accomplish the 
important object which the Caracci had in view. It was not to be concealed, 
however, that the times were very unpropitious to the progress of art in 
this country, and that it was greatly depressed. Better prospects, however, 
would, he Jioped, soon open ; for it was lor the interest as well as for the 
dignity of the state, to afford the motives, as w ell as the means and opportu- 
nities, for cultivating the higher departments of art. 



ii'2 The Drama. 

1^6 understand that the elder and present studentil of the Royal. Aca-i 
demy have resolved to associate themselves as a body, in order to became 
better acquainted, and to keep up an intercourse with one another, and 
the other professors of the arts. We Heartily wish success to this* ae . to 
all other plans for cherishing kind and friendly feelings in society.] 


# PUBLICATIONS. , 

The Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant Engravings bn Wood, with a 
Dissertation on the several Representations of that Subject, more 
particularly on those ascrilied to Macabee and Hans, .]Bblbein. By 
Francis Douce, Esq., F.A.S. - 

The nature of this volume is sufEcierftly indicatqd^by the titleMjN^eh we 
think w^ell adapted to secure it the attention not only of e^ry loVet of the 
fine arts, but of every one who deems the usages and moral culture of our 
forefathers sul)jects w'orthy of consideration. Tlie former in it. 

among other illustrative engravings, very able fac-similes of the celebrated 
and beautiful woodcuts which have for so long a period been identified with 
the name of Holbein. While the historical student will possess, in the 
dissertation prefixed to them, not only an ajgument which appears to us 
'f^to disprove satisfactorily the edaim of the jolly hurglier of Hasle tp their 
""invention, but also a fund of curious and recondite information, suclV;.9.s no 
• one but the learned editor liimself could have amassed— not only iipon tlie 
immediate of tliose far-famed productions and their prototype the ‘‘ Danse 
Macabee,*’ (here explained for the first time,) but which hkewi.se, throws a 
^ light upon the origin of all compositions of this class, in those when 
the unlearned were instructed by symbols and pictui'es, as welL^i isermons 
and homilies. 

We cannot, of course, enter into any details, but must content bfirselves 
with referring to the volume itself lor full particulars of their origin and 
object, which appear to have been the impressing upon all— that, as 
, Shirley sing.s — 

“ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows unsubstantial things:” 

; i and to exemplify the justice of Providence, by exliibiting to the boor and 
, the beggar how 

Death lays Ins icy hands on kings.” 

What Johnson said of Goldsmith, “ nihil tetigit quid non ornavit,” may, 
with slight alteration, be applied to the ’editor of the work before us, who 
enjoys an European reputation for his consummate knowledge of the mid- 
dle ages — “ nihil tetigit quid non illustravit witness his Invo volumes m 
ShaWspeare. We wdsh Mr. Douce would give us a new edition of them, or fl|r 
his hand at what would be indeed doing good service to early English 
, literature, “ Illustrations of Chaucer.” 


THE DRAMA. 

Thk early period at which we are compelled to go to press, preoludet the 
possibility of our giving any account of those magnificent tom -fooleries—^ the 
Christmas pantomimes. A description of the gorgeous nonsense niSiy pro- 
bably be given in our next. 

The only novelty in the dramatic world during the last month has been the 
revival of Morton's farcical, though clever, comedy of Secrets ivorth Knowing, 
The absurdities of Rostrum, and other overstretched points that occur, most 
sadly deteriorate from its claim to genuine comedy. The performance was, 
on the whole, respectable, — perhaps as much so as anything we have yet 
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witnessed at those miscalled “ great houses/’ The April of Dowton was a 
beautiful niece of acting, being natural and hearty. I’he Nicholas Rue of 
Blanchard was very well as the representation of a tottering old man, but 
beyond that it has no claim. Mr. Blanchard plays the Welchman Fluellen 
and the cunning Nicholas Rue just as though they were the same characters. 
Mr. Brindal did well as Greville. Would this gentleman but determine to 
feel his part more, and feel also confidence in himself, it would be the better 
for him. He appears always afraid (and it arises, doubtless, from a sensitive 
taste) of overstepping the correct line, and, consequently, does iidt always 
act up to it. We were sorry to sec Miss Phillips in the character of Mrs. 
Greville. v 

The Coriolamis of Macready has not attracted. Those who remember 
Kemble, sigh Wshen they tee Macready, as tliosc used to sigh at Kemble 
who roiiiembercdy^ remembered, Garrifk. It is, however, certain 

that Coriolanus is not Mr. Macready s happiest eflbrl. His passion was too 
waspish, and his scorn too bitter. Irritability appeared to be tlie ruling 
cbaractcristic of the man, and not the dignity of pride. Mrs. Sloman, as 
A^olumhia, was particularly noisy, and took verj’ long steps — as tragedy queens 
doubtless should. Mrs. Lovell, as Virginia, looked and acted like anything 
but the wife of the noble Roman. The part of the Lady Valeria was per- 
formed by pretty Miss l^ee. 

Drury Lane has been much better filled than previously, though it is still 
not uncommon to see an almost empty linuse at tlie commencement. Covent 
Garden has been well attended, Gustaviis having decidedly proved a great 
attraction. 

We are compelled to omit any notice of the minors this mouth ; they 
are all doing well ; the V'^icloria in particular. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

H IS Royal Highness the President, in doUxering the annual address, 
observed that his late Majesty, through Sir Robert Peel, tlien secrotaiy of 
state, placed at the Society's disposal two gold medals, of the value of fifty 
guineas. Mr. Cliantrey, in conjunctioii with Sir Thomas Lawrence, was 
appointed to x^repare a di'sign for the die. Either from delicac v» or that 
procrastination tor which the late Ih’esident of the R.A. was so rernarKable, 
the design was never furnished, although it was a frequent and favourite 
theme of conversation with him. It was, moreover, found that no funds 
had been placed at tlie disxiosal of the Society's treasurer to defray the 
expense of the medals. Owing to these and otlier causes, tliey had not been 
Gornxileted when the demise of his late Majesty took place. Under such 
circumstances, his Royal Highness, as the president of the Society, deemed 
it to be his duty to suggest a susxiension of any future award of the royal 
medals, until the o])inion of his xireseiit Majesty, through his legal advisers, 
was ascertained. That inquiry terminated in the most satisfactory manner ; 
and steps were immediately afterwards taken to Redeem all the xdedges 
made by George IV. to the Royal Society^. Mr. Wyon has executed a die, 
having on the obverse the head of his present gracious Majesty, the x^atron 
of the Society, and on the reverse the celebrated statue of Newton at 
Cambrige. The medal struck from this die is remarkable for its boldness 
and depth, and delicacy of finish. Ten medals of the foundation of George 
IV. had been awarded to the following individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that 
venerable philosopher, to whom was owing the development of the atomic 
theory: althoagh at the eleventh hour, it was gratitying to know that he 
was acknowledged as its author both at home and abroad. To Mr. Ivory 
the second of these medals was awarded. This gentleman was the first 
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Proceedings of Societies, 

English philosopher wlio introduced to this counti^ the beautiful and refined 
discoveries of La Place, I.a Grange, and pther foreign astronomers. To Sir 
H. Davy and Dr. AVollaston medals were awarded* as testimonies of the 
high sense the Royal Society entertained of their distinguished services in 
science. The same honorary reward was voted to Prolessor Struve, for his 
reseai’ches rosjx'cling doable stars ; and to Professor Encke, the greatest, 
perhnps, of modern astronomical calculators, and the discoverer of the comet 
which bears his name. The medals for 1829 and 1830 were awarded to Sir 
C. Bell, Prof(!ssor Michtcrlicht, and Sir D. Brewster. The medals on the 
foiUKlatioii of his ])resent Majesty are to be awarded annually, as the 
others ; certain rules and regulations for tlieir distribution have been 
submitted to the Kiul^, and received his sanction. Astronomy, physiology, 
geology and mineralogy, physics, mathematics, and lastly, chemistry, are 
the sciences ^vhich come within the scope of these regulations. The 
medals for tlie present year are awarded to Prof De Candolle, of Genoa, 
for bis work oil vogetabie jdij^siologj' ; and to Sir J. Herschcl, for his on 
double stars. 


KOVAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Mr. Ilainilton read an extract from a letter from Sir W. Gel), mentioning 
the arrival ol’ Mr. Wilkinson in Italy, on bis way liome from his long 
Tiojourn in Kgypt, and announcing a fact of great interest to the philo- 
sojihical inquirer. Mr. W. bad procured means to ascend the famous 
statue of Memiion, the musical wonder of more than two thousand years, 
and the subject of so mucli ingenious speculation. And be. had discovered 
that all llu'se Iciu-ued theories were like that of the ditfei-ent effect between 
iiye and dc'ad tisli in a vessel brimfull of water, /. e. without the fact on 
winch to raise llu' liv pothesis. In short, Memiion has not emitted sounds 
in couscqiK'uee of the I'ays of the sun falling in any dii-ection upon his 
morning Jiead ; but in Ids mighty breast there is inlaid a sonorous stone, 
and by i1: a concealed niclie in which was placed a man with an iron rod to 
strike, the stone, wliieh consequently emitted those mysterious and priestly 
sounds wViieh helped to vqiiiold tlic solar adoration, and the wonder of an 
ignoi ant. and idolatrous jieople ! The statue itself liad been broken, 
Iirobaldy by Oauibyses, and afterwards rciiaijcd ; but the secret was taken 
good care of. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQIJAUIKS. 

Mr. Kenqie exhibited a carv ed figure of Sir John Falsi afF, which formerly 
graced the. door post of Ihe Boar s-head, in Eastcheap ; whence, it was 
removed aliont fifty yeans since, wlicn the liousc was shut up : tlie costume 
bespoke the time of Charles the Second. It is said that a figure of Prince 
Henry was all ached to the otlier door-post. Also coins of Vespasian and 
Julia Augusta, found among other Roman remains in Eastcheap. Part of 
a secomi comrnnnicalion was read from Mr. Bruce, on the history of the 
Court ot Slar-Chamber, I'roin the reign of Henry the Fifth, the period at 
wdiich his commuiiicalion of last year closed. This court seems to have 
attained the height olVits sway in the reign of Henry the Seventh. In 
previous reigns some acts of parliament were passed to curb the royal 
prerogative in the privy council, though they apjiear to have been little 
noticed; but in HeTiry the Seventh's reign an act was passed, confirming 
and establishing the jurisdAction of the court, and the influence of the crown 
was predominant. Many accused persons ’purchased their pardons at a 
heavy rate, “ Ins highness taking the matter into his own hands,” whenever 
any money was to be made liy the business; and several entries were 
quoted of large sums paid “ for his highness’s pardon,” “his highness’s 
good word, or good offices,” in such and such matters. Some few, however, 
did not choose to ruin tliemselves and their families, and endured the 
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persecution of this arbitrary court, and the durance vile of the Tower, until 
the king’s death, when they were discharged. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ^EDINBURGH. 

On Monday last, Dr. Hibbcrt read before the Royal Society his description 
of the limestone bed of Burdiehouse, about four miles to tlie south of 
Edinburgh, which forms an inferior bed of the coal measures in the 
neighbourhood of Loanhead. This limestone was shown to differ materially 
from the common carboniferous limestone of niaiine origin, and to form a 
species of deposit hitherto undescribed by geological wi itei s, being not of a 
marine but of a fliiviatile character. While ]n'Oofs were thus adduced that 
the limestone hed of Burdiehouse indicated the existence of a lake, or of 
some fluviatile expanse, within wliicli calcareous matter was elaborated, it 
was likewise explained that its animated tenants were IVesli-water fish, 
resembling the (Jyprinidfc. An interesting Iragment of one of tViese fish, 
first discovered by Di’. IJibbcrt, was exhibited to the Society, which, in its 
entire state, could not have been less than a foot in lenglli. Tliere also 
appears to be in this deposit an immensity of very minute crustaceons and 
shell animals. One species of the crnstaccous kind Lord Greenoc'k con- 
ceived to reseml)le tlie Cypris falia; but there seems to l>e more than one 
description oftliese miruife animals, which, like the Cypris, are referable to 
the Entoniostraca of fresh- water lakes and marshes. 

Besides these animals, a remarkal)le variety of fossil plants, embedded in 
the limestone, were exliit)ited, similar to sucli as are discovered in coal- 
fields, and indicative of the vegetation of a. tropical country. Of these, the 
most abundant appeared to be the Sphenopteris affinis, first found by Mr, 
Witbam in the quarries of Gilmerton ; and aiiotlier ])lant I’csembling the 
Lepidostrobiis veriabilis of Professor Lindley and Mr. Hutton ; but it is to 
be hoped that the more peidect s})ecimeiis of this latter ])lant, which are to 
be found in the Burdiehouse liniestoue, may serve to decide its hitherto 
dubious ])otanical character. Mr. Witham s attention has l)een invited to 
this cireumstance, as well as to some other vegetable remains, apparently 
monocotyl(Hlono\is. 

[These were the principal results communicated to the Royal Society 
relative to this most inlo?-esting fresh-water limestone. But a still more 
remarkal)le discovery lias since taken place. On the morning after this 
communication was made, Dr. Hibberl, in company witli .Mr. Witliam, 
revisited the quairy, and in tlie course of tliis visit one of the workmen 
accidentally found inclosed in tlie fragment of the rock, a tooth an inch and 
a quarter m length, of a large reptile evidently rtderalde to the Saurian 
order; this relic being in Die most beautiful state of preservation, and 
havirtg an enamel shining as if perfectly fresh. It was also observed that 
the limestone abounded with substances resembling coproliles, which gave 
encouiligenient to the expectation that many more I'emains of these Saurian 
animals wull turn up during Die process of quarrying. On this account we 
cannot refrain from l econmiending to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, or to 
the patrons of the College Museum, that every encouragement, should be 
given to the labourers of Burdiehouse quarry, to preserve in a state as 
entire as possible any further relics of this kind, which may be discovered 
during the process of quarrying. 

This discovery is one of the mbst important which has lately been made 
in geology. It refers tlie exi.stence of reptiles, allied more or less to the 
crocodile, to a period much earlier than has been generally supposed by 
geologists, and at the same time shows that these animals must have 
existed coeval perhaps with the very earliest vegctjible state of our globe. 

We cannot close tliese remarks without congratulating the student of 
natural history upon the discovery of s. deposit of such interest as that of 

I 2 
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the Burcliehouse limostone. It is not to he exceeded in importance by any 
other ossiferous bed which has yet been described, and it gives new features 
to tlie striking geology of the vicinity of Edinburgh.] 

PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

JIydroph()hia.—y[. Buisson has \vritten to the Paris Academy of Science, 
to claim as liis a small treatise on hydrophobia, addressed to tlie Academy 
so far back as lS23,and signed with a single initial. The case referred to 
in that treatise was his own; the particulars, and the mode of cure adopted, 
were as follow : — 

He had been called to visit a woman who, for three days, was said to lie 
suffering under this disease. She had the usual symptoms— -constriction of 
the throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, and foaming 
at the mouth. Her neighbours said that she had beeu Iritlen by a mad dog 
about forty days before. At her own urgent entreaties she was bled, and 
died a few hours after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with blood, incautiously cleansed 
them with a towel which had been used to wipe the mouth of the patient. 
He then had an ulceration ui)ori one of his fingers, yet thought itsufticient 
to wash off the saliva, that adhered, with a little water. Tlie ninth day after, 
being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, and 
one, still greater, in bis eyes. The saliva was coutiuually pouring into his 
mouth ; the impression of a current of air, the. sight of hi illiant bodies, 
gave him a yiainful sensation; his liody a])peare(l to him so light, that he 
felt as though he could leap to a prodigious height ; lie experienced, he said, 
a wish to run and bite, not men, but animals, and inanimate bodies. 
Finally, he drank with difficulty, and tlie sight of water was still more dis- 
ti!«ssing to him than the pain in his throat. Those symptoms recurred 
every five minutes, and it appeared to him as thougli the y)aiu commenced 
in the affected finger, and extended thence u]) to tlie shoulder. 

From the whole of the symyitoms he judged himself atleeted with hydro- 
phobia, and resolved to terminate his life liy stilling himsidf in a vajiour 
bath. Having entered one for tliis ymrpose, he caused the heal to lie raised 
to 42° (107° 3fi' Fab.) when he was equally surprised and delighted to find 
himself free of all cornydaint. He left the bathing-room well, dined tieartih% 
and drank more than usual. vSiuce that time, lie says, he has treated in 
the same manner more than eighty iiersotis bittiMi, in four of whom the 
symptoms had declared themselves, and in no case has he failed except in 
that of one child, .seven years old, who died in the bath. 

The mode of treatment he recommends is, that the person bit should take 
a certain number of vapour baths (coniinonly called Bussiau), and should in- 
duce, every night, a violent yierspiration, by wrapping himself in flannels and 
covering himself with a feather bed ; the transpiration is tavoured by drink- 
ing freely of a warm decoction of sarsaparilhi. He declares, so convinced is 
he of the efficacy of this mode of treatment, tliat he will suffer himself to be 
inoculated with the disease. As a proof of the utility of copious and con- 
tinued persyjiration, he relates the following anecdote : — A relative of the 
musician Grfdry was bitten by a mad dog, at the same time with many 
other persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his yjart, feeling the first 
symptoms of the disease, he took to dancing, night and day, saying, that he 
wished to die gaily . — He recovered. ^ 

M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing being a remedy for the 
bite of a tarantula ; and draws the attention to the fact,' that the animals 
in whom this madness is most frequently found to develope itself spontane- 
ousl}^ are dogs, wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. 


[Literary and Scientific Institutions . number of members of the 
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literary and scientific societies of the metropolis is not short of 10,100. 
Taking them in the numerical order of their constituency, tlie list will 
stand thus Zoological, 2,44f> ; Horticultural, 1,875 ; Royal Society, of 
Arts, 1,000; Royal Institution, 758; Royal Society, 750 ; Geological, 700; 
Linngean, 600 ; Asiatic, 560 ; Geographical, 520 ; Astronomical, 320; An- 
tiquarian, 300 ; Royal Society of Literature, 271 ; — 10,100 members. The 
members constituting the London Medical, Westminster Medical, Medico- 
Chirurgical, Medico- Botanical, Phrenological, and Entomological Societies 
remain to be added; and with these, the members of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Their 
united constituency cannot be short of 1,700 persons. Next follow the 
London, Southwark, Russell, Western, and Marylebone Institutions, whose 
proprietary and yearly subscribers may be estimated at 1,500. Here are 
111 the whole 13vS00 individuals, supporting 26 associations in London, 
founded for th(‘ sole purpose of promoting the interests of learning and 
science, and ditfusing useful knowledge. And, for the immediate benefit 
of the operative class, the metro])olis possesses a Mechanics’ Institute, 
which is said to have 1,000 members.] 


VARIETIES. 

Tukre will be five eclipses in the ensuing year, three of the sun, and two 
of the moon, the whole of which, with the exception of a partial eclipse of 
the moon on the lOlh of December, will be invisible here. Mercury may 
be seen near the western horizon, soon after sunset, about March 11, July 
8, and November 2, and eastward before sunrise, about April 25, August 
23, and December 11. Venus will shine with her greatest brightness No- 
vember 14, when she will exhibit a phase like the moon when five days 
old. Mars will present very interesting telescopic appearances, as will 
.Tui)iter. The latter, with his belts and satellites, will be beautitul in 
January, Fc'bruary, September, October, November, and December. The 
changes in Saturn's ring will l)e seen during tl)e first lialf of the year. Of 
the eclipses invisible here, one is a total eclipse of the moon on the 21st of 
June, and an eclipse of the sun, which, in South Carolina, will be nearly 
total. 

Sir John - The long-projected voyage of Sir John Herschel to 

tlic southern liemisphere is at length proceeded in. A ship, which has 
recently sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, witli General Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban, the new governor of that colony, on boai'd, carries at the same time 
another illustrious ireight in the person of our distinguished astronomer. 
To the learned of all countiies the voyage of our astronomer may be re- 
garded as an event of unusual interest; i)ut on more general grounds, it 
ought to be scarcely less so to every lover of his kind. To the sincere and 
eniiglitened j)liilanlhropist it may afford matter for proud and consoling 
reflection, to cojisider this philosopher — this emissary from Euro|)ean civi- 
lization -tranquilly seated in Africa, at the. farther extremity of tliat barbarous 
ami inhospitable continent, — and nightly — in what was formerly a howling 
desert, only tenanted by the tiger and the hymna, or by the wandering savage, 
scai’cely more humanized — pursuing undisturlicd his high investigations. 
It is at some distance fi'om Cape Town, and in the centre of an extensive 
plain, that the fine observatory of the Cape is situated. Thither we cannot 
help following in imagination our distinguished countryman, and endea- 
vouring to conceive the enthusiasm with which he will tliere first, with the 
aid of his powerful telescopes, range over the southern sky, so singular in 
its general aspect, and so interesting even to the unlearned observer. The 
great constellation of tlie Ship— the Cross of the South— the Clouds of 
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Magellan-^the frequent spaces of total blackness— all those remarkable 
features of that flrraanient, with which he has been hitherto acquainted 
from description only , will be successively surveyed and examined by him 
with that pure and elevated sentiment of intellectual delight, which a man 
of science and imagination only can know. It is said, we know not with 
what truth, that, before returning to Europe, Sir JoHu Herschcl will also 
visit the neiglibouring island of Mauritius. \Ve trust that, long before he 
docs so, the political storm that still agitates that little colony will have 
settled into peace. But. however this maybe, he may rest assured of meet- 
ing there, no less than at the Cape, with a most lionourable and attentive 
reception from men of all parties ; nor do we know any country where the 
deference and consideration due to high talents and attainments will be 
more willingly conceded to him. He will find there such facilities for 
observation as a small observatory^ recently established, but already well 
and carefully appointed, is fitted to afford ; and tlie presence of an ingenious 
and acute observer to aid him in his researches . — Literary Gazette. 

Fisheries. — The re])ort of the Committee to inquire into the British 
Channel Fisheries have been published. The Committee regret that they 
have to report tliat the fisheries and the various interests connected witJi 
them are in a very depi’essed state, that they ajopear to have been gradually 
sinking since the peace in 1815 , and more rapidly during the last nine or 
ten years ; and that 11 le capital employed does not yield a profitable return, 
while the number of vessels aiid boats, as well as of men and boys employed, 
is much diminished ; and tlie fishermen and their families, who formerly were 
maintained by their industry, and enabled to pay rates and taxes, arc now 
in a greater or less degree dependent upon the i)oor-rates for support. Tlie 
observations of the Committee are confined to such places on the coast as 
lie between Yarmouth and Cornwall. The Committee ascribe this falling 
off to the following causes, which they consider immediately susceptible of 
remedy, viz., the large quantity of foreigu-caught fish, illegally imported 
and sold in tlie London market ; and the great decrease and comparative 
scarcity of fish in the Cliannel. It is stated, that for a long time past, and 
up to the present period, the fishermen from Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
othei’ places in France, have been accustomed to fish with large fleets of 
fishing-vessels upon the Kent and Sussex coasts, Irequently within half a 
league of the shore, and sometimes nearer, and in the bays and shallow 
waters, in which it is ])iuticularly necessary for Ilu‘ preservation of the brood 
of fish tliat such as freipicnt those waters during the breeding season 
should not be disturbed, or their young destroyed before they have attained 
maturity — and tliat the French vessels are superior to our own. The 
scarcity of fish in the Channel, they are of opinion, has been occasioned 
by the great destruction of the spawn and brood of fisli, consequent upon 
the non-observance of the laAvs which at present exist as to their preserva- 
tion, w hich, they are of opinion, should be altered and amended. The Com- 
mittee recommend that fish-carls should be exempt from the payment of 
tolls. 

In a return lately laid before the Court of East India Proprietors, the 
expenses incurred by the people of India foi- embassies to the Court of 
Persia during the last thirty-eight years are made to amount to nearly a 
million sterling. Tlie follow ing are the names of the persons so employed, 
the salaries received, and the exjienses tViey incurred. We give the sum 
total received liy eaeli envoy, incliidiug salary and expenses. Captain Sir 
J .Malcolm, 1799 , 1 1 1 , 963 /.; Mr. Manestry, 1814 , 105 , 791 /.; Sir H. Jones, 
1807 , 108 , 535 /.; Brigadier-General J. Malcolm, 1808 , 220 , 350 /.; Sir Gore 
Ouseley, 1810 , 141 , 166 /.; Mr. H. Ellis, 1813 , 2500 /,; Mr. Morier, 1814 , 
22 , 070 /.: Mr. E. Willock, 1816 , 48 , 673 /.; Colonels Macdonald and 
Campbell, 160 , 008 /.— making in all 977 , 061 /. 

Government Annuities . amount of annuities granted by the coni- 
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mjsstoners for the reduction of the national debt, and expired since the yeajr 
1823, is as follows From 23d November, 1820, to 5th January, 1833, 
there were ;^ranted 3023 ''annuities, to the amount of 213,996/. 136‘. for the 
sum of 1,71*1,230/. ; from 2 Id November, 1829, to 5th January, 

1833, the number j^J^xpired annuities was 216, to the amount of 19,433/. 
0$. Of/., for the sum of 94,799^ and the amount remaining, 5th 

January, 1833, was 2809 annuities, to the amount of 194,563/. 12^. 6c/., for 
the sum of 1,619,431/. Is. \ \d. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

BaphaeVs Bemaim . — This discovery has been already briefly alluded to 
in the daily journals. The following" })artie.ulars are from a letter \v rilten 
by Signor ^Tliil)l)y to M. Qiiatremere de Quincy:— It is well Kuouii tliat 
(he Academy of St. Luke, as tlu^ academy of painting is called at Home, 
has been for a century in the luihit of showing a skull, which they pretend 
to he that of Haphael. Tiie carciimstancc of the Academy's possessing it 
was explained by saying, that when Carlo IMaratti employed Nardini to 
produce a bust of the artist for the Pantheon, he h;ul contrived to open tlie 
tomb of the great artist, and extract the skull, to serve as a model for the 
sculplor's lahoiiis. Considerable doubts, however, were cast on the 
authenticity of the skull, and an authentic document, fliscovered al)out two 
year’s hack, clearly proved the cranium to have belonged not to Raphael, 
but to Don DesiJerlo de Adintorio, founder of the 8oeiety of the Virtuosi of 
the Pantheon, in 15-12. This society, in consecpience, claimed tire head of 
its founder fi'om tlie Academy of St. Luke, wdiich indignantly resisted the 
claim, and upheld the skull in its possession to have been veritably that of 
Raphael. The society of Virtuosi, after some delay and consideration, 
summoned the chief niemher.s of the Painting Academy, to aid in the search 
after the tomb and remains of Raphael d'tJrbino. Taking as their guide 
the descriptions given by Vassari, in his Lives of Haifa ello and Lorenzetto, 
the commission of research l>egan their oxjdorations by excavating the 
earth under the statue of tlie Virgin in tlie Pantheon. Nor was it Jong 
before they were stoi)})ed l)y a piece of niasoiny, in 'the ioiin of a grave. 
Sinking through this lor alxnit a foot and a half, they I'ound a void; and 
supposing, wdth justice, this to he the depository whicli they sought, it was 
opened in all solemnity, before the chief magistrates and pei’sonages of 
Rome. When the surface was cleared, a coffin displayed itself, with a 
skeleton extended within, covered over with a sliglitcoat of dust and rubbish, 
formed in part by the garments and the lid of the coffin, that had mouldered. 
It was evident that the tomi) luwi never been opened, and consecpiently, that 
the skull, possessed and show n by the Academy of St. TiUke, w as spurious. 
But the dispute w^as forgotten in the intci-est and enthusiasm excited by the 
discovery of the true and entire remains. The first care w as to gather up 
the dust and the skeleton, in order to their being replaced in a new 
mausoleum. Amid the mouldering fragments of the coffin, w hich was of 
pine w'ood, and adorned with paintings, w^ere found a steleAta of iron, being 
a kind of spur, with which Raphael had been decorated l)y Leo X., some 
buttons and fibulca. Pieces of the argil of the Tiber showed that the 
waters of the river had penetrated into the tomb. The sepulchre had, 
nevertheless, been carefully built up, the chief cause of the good state of 
preservation in which the skeleton was found. On the 1 5th of September, 
the surgeons proceeded to examine the skeleton, w hich was declared to be of 
masculine sex, and of small dimensions, measuring seven palms, five 
ounces, and three minutes, (five feet, tw'o inches, three lines French 
jneasure). In the skull, which has been moulded, may be traced the 
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lineaments of Raphael, as painted in his School of Athens ; the neck long, 
the arm and breast delicate, the hollow of the right arm marked by the 
apophysf,', a projection of a bone, caused by incessant working with the 
pencil. The limbs were stout in appearance; and strange to say, the 
larynx was intact and still flexible. The Marquis Biondi, President of the 
Archeological Society, enumerated the proofs and circumstances, showing 
this to l)e the tomb and body of Raphael, in the presence of all the learned 
and celebrated in Rome. He asked, was there a doubt in any one’s mind 
as to their identity? Not one was found to question it. In the disposing of 
the remains, the will of Raphael was consulted, and his wishes again 
followed. They are to be replaced in a leaden coffin, and more solidly 
entombed in the same spot where they w^ere found. From the 20th to the 
24th, the remains were exposed to the Roman public, whose enthusiasm 
and tears may be imagined ])y those who know them. The IBtliof October 
is fixed for the great artist's second funeral, on which occasion the Pantheon 
was to be brilliantly illumimited. ~ At/ienamf?i. 

Raphael's Tomb . — Camuccini had a commission to take a sketch of the 
tomb, at the moment the remains were found, which was afterwards to be 
lilhograpbod ; be received at the same time an exclusive privilege. It 
chanced that Horace Vernet, who was present, wislied also to take a sketch 
of the scene. The director of the undertaking, Fabris, prevented this, with 
the remark, that, with the exception of Camiic(‘ini, no one was to he allowed 
to make a sketch. V^ernet was surprised, collected himself immediately, 
gave up his pencil and paper, and coolly inquired whether it would be 
allowed to give a sketch from memory. Certainly, was the reply. Vernet 
retired, and, between the hours of twelve and six, cxecutcMl a charming oil 
painting of the tomb, at the moment the remains were discovered, with so 
much correctness, that it is cliflicult to conceive that it was done purely from 
recollection. The high personages who were present are to he recognized at 
a glance. He had a stone worked under his own eye ; hut no sooner had 
it gone to the press, than it was seized by the authorities, together with the 
original. Vernet wrote a letter directly to the French Charge d’Affaires, in 
which he stated, that if both the ai'ticles were not instantly returned to him, 
he would have the whole aflair inserted iu the Moniteur. His idea, that art 
could not he monopolized like salt and tobacco, Ix'came general. Tlie Charg(!i 
d’Affaires took the letter to the Cardinal Minister for foreign afiairs, 
and the injured artist received hack his ])roperty. Vernet, who con- 
sidered Camuccini as the author of, or participator in, an order whicli was 
disapproved of by the higher authorities, tore the painting lie had made in 
two, and sent it to him Avith a bitter letter, staling that he had no intention 
of injuring his interests. Camuccini had the jiiclure skilfully joined 
together and sent hack to Vernet, with an able answer, in which he ga\ e up 
all claim to monopoly in works of art. Since tin's affair, any artist is per- 
mitted to take drawings of Raphaers grave, and publish them, but Camuc- 
cini’s sketch has not appeared. — Galignants Messenger. 

The “ Tribune’' has puVdisheda table, showing the number of actions and 
condemnations which the Paris press has had to support since the Ordonnance 
of August 2, 1830, by which all proceedings commenced were quashed, and 
all condemnations remitted. The folloAving are t lie results : — Tribune, 86 
actions, 17 condemnations; Ri^volution, 32 actions, 11 condemnations; 
Quotidienne, 17 actions, 12 condemnations; Gazette de France, inactions, 
eight condemnations ; Caricature, seven actions, four condemnations ; Cou- 
rier Fran(;ais, one action, one condemnation; Journal du Commerce, one; 
Messager, two; and Temps, four actions; but no condemnations; va- 
rious petty journals and publications, 120 actions, 43 condemnations; va- 
rious societies, public criers, &c., 65 actions, 21 condemnations; the Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, Sosthenes, de Larocbefoucaiild, Jind other authors, 
39 actions, 17 condemnations. Total number of actions, 411; of condem- 
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nations, 143 ; aggregate term of imprisonment resulting from the 143 con- 
demnations, 65 years two months ; and amount of lines, with costs, &c., 
301.555f. 55c. 

Amongst the objects landed from the Luxor, now at llouen, is a sarco- 
phagus, the property of the officers of the vessel, who took advantage of 
their residence in Upper Kgypt to search for antiquities, and discovered 
this fine specimen at the bottom of a shaft in the form of a well, 125 feet 
deep, arched over with l)rick, and filled with earth and stones, and which 
led to two chambers, the second of which contained the sarcophagus. It 
is in basalt, and is covered inside and outside with hieroglv phical inscrip- 
tions. At tlie bottom is sculptured a liiiman figure lying on the back, 
which is also represented, in profile, on the toj) of the lid or covering. All 
the sculpture is in the most perfect state of preservation. According to the 
conjectures of M. Champollion, lliis w^as the tomb of Queen Unknas, wife 
of Amasis,and daughter of Psammeticus II., whose crown was usurped by 
Amasis. This monument, as vvell as many others, was violated on the 
invasion of Egypt by the Persians under (’ambyses. In forcing off the lid, 
the Persians broke one of the corners of the sarcophagus witli a lever made 
of sycamore wood, w'hich w'as still found wdth it, though between tw o and 
three thousand years have elapsed since it w^as used for this profanation. 
Outside of the tomb there were likewise found some of the bones of the 
mummy, which, according to tradition, w'as burnt l)y the Persians, and some 
of these bones still retained traces of the gold with which the wliole 
mummy w’as enveloped, small portions of which had escaped the effects of 
the fire. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Forest Trees adapted for Phmfatinns. — Ornamental Oaks. — Notwith- 
standing the great number of l)cautiful hai^tytrees, which have been in- 
troduced into Britain during the lust twenty or tliirty years, many persons 
continue to plant their parks and iileasure-grounds with the commonest 
forest -trees, and, generally speaking, with those indigenous to tlie country. 
Some persons vindicate tins practice l)y alleging that the native trees of 
a country are most suitable to it ; but we might just as w ell refuse to grow 
pine-aj)ples, liecause they do not spring up wild in oui' woods, as reject 
the brdliant tints of American forest-trees, because nature has clothed ours 
in a more somhi-c livery. 

It is one of the most decided marks of civilization, and one of the greatest 
advantages of eommeree to be able to assem])le, in one spot, luxuries from 
dilferent parts of the world. The savage is compidhal to build his hut of 
the logs which he has felled, and to live on the game which he has killed 
with his own hands, or on the fruits procured by his own labour ; hut the 
man living in civilized society has the products of a dozen different nations 
on his hreakfast-tal)le. Foreign commodities have become necessary for 
our food, our furniture, and our clothing. Why then should foreign "trees 
be banished from our pleasure-grounds ? 

The xnTjudice in favour of native productions is not, however, the only 
obstacle to the introduction of foreign trees : many ])crsons are ignorant of 
their beauty, and those who have heard them spoken of are per])lexed by 
the nomenclature of a luirserymaifs catalogue, and are afraid of ordering 
trees designated by names which they do not \mderstand, or wd\ich, at 
best, convey no definite ideas to their 'mind. A descriptive catalogue is 
wanted, which should convey some idea of the tree in a few words added to 
its name : and the follow^ing pages are -ntended to supply, in some measure, 
this want as far as regards the oak. 

Every one w'ho has been in America speaks with rapture of the beauty 
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of an American forest in autumn; the brilliant colours which the forests 
then assume are said to be almost dazzling, and most persons who have 
read a glowing description of American scenery at this season Would be 

f lad to realize it in Britain in their own pleasure-grounds. This may now 
e very easily done, and at a very small expense. The beautiful reds of 
the American foi ests are principally produced by the oaks. It is not, per^ 
haps, generally known that nearly a hundred different species Of oaks may 
now be procured in our nurseries, nearly all of which are perfectly hardy, 
and may be grown wnth as little care as the common oak (Quercus pe- 
dnnculata) of the British forests. Above forty of these oaks are from 
America, and one of the most beautiful of them is the Quercus coccinea, 
or scarlet oak. This is a tall, handsome tree, growing about fifty feet high, 
the leaves of which take a most beautiful and brilliant scarlet in the autumn. 
These leaves are longer and narrower than those of the common oak, (they 
ar« about six inches long,) and hang on till near Christmas ; the branches 
generally spread gracefully on every side ; and the wood is remarkably hard, 
of a deep scailct colour, and when polished as beaiitifully grained as ma- 
hogany. One of the finest scarlet oaks in England is at the Duke of W elling- 
ton’s seat at Stralhfieldsaye. The laurel-leaved, or swamp oak ((Jiiercus 
laurifolia), has a very remarkable appearance, and its wood is said to be 
very valuable. The Quercus cerris, or Turkey oak, is very handsome ; and 
the Luccombe oak, one of the varieties of this species, is one of the most 
beautiful trees that can be imagined ; its branches droop most gracefully, 
and its leaves retain a deep shining green till they drop off in the spring, 
but a very short time before the Inuls open again for the ensuing season. 
Quercus rubra and (Jiiercus i)aliistris are both from North America, and 
the leaves of Quei’cus rubra assume a beautiful red colour in the autumn. 
The leaves of Quercus ])alustris have more of a lirownisli tint than a pure 
red, and they are more deeply indented ; this tree is a very handsome one, 
and has a beautilul effect in a shrubbery. Quercus sul)cr, the cork-tree, is 
very well worth cultivating for its curiosity. It is, however, slow in growth, 
and seldom forms a handsome tree in this country. Two of the liaudsomest 
in England are in the Duke of Richmond's pleasure-grounds at Goodwood. 
Quercus coccifera has prickly leaves like those of the holly ; from this 
species is collected the kermes, or scarlet dye. (Jucrcus ilex is the ever- 
green oak. A remarkably large tree of this species is at Wilton, the seat 
of the Earl of Pemliroke. There is also a very fine ilex in the gai'den of 
Major liichardson, at Cliichester; and another at Bargally, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in the West of J!‘Cotland. The leaves of the Quercus phellos 
are like those of a willow’, and those of t he Quercus castanea assume a yel- 
low tint in autumn. The leaves of the variegated oak look like a sheet of 
silver in the sun: there is a very beautiful specimen of this tree at White 
Knights. One of the smallest oaks is the Mexicana (Quercus Mexicana), 
which never exceeds two feet in length ; and one of the largest the (Juer- 
citron (quercus tinctoria), or black oak, generally grows to above 100 feet. 
Many others might be mentioned, but the above will be sufficient to show 
the effect that may lie produced in a plantation by oaks alone, and many 
other trees have as many varieties. All the oaks here described may be 
produced in almost any British Nursery, and most of them may be seen 
growing at the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney ; at that of Mr. 
Young, at Milford, near Godaiming; at the Goldworth Nursery (Mr. 
Donald), near Woking, Surrey; and probably at many others. None of 
the trees m-e very expensive, and most of them giw freely. All that is 
requisite is to plant them at sufficient space apart to allow them room to 
grow, filling uj) the spaces between witli common trees, which may cut 
down lor firewood, &c., as the finer sorts grow 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

At the Gallery of Practical Science, Nov. 21, the large compound 
tempered steel magnet, brought lately to this country by the Count de 
Predwalli, arranged by M. Pixli, of Paris, was placed vertically, and made 
to revolve immediately beneath a fixed armature of soft iron, with a very 
long helix of copper, well wound round with silk. Water, being then 
exposed to its action, was rapidly decomposed by this large apparatus, first 
in a single tube, hydrogen being evolved from one wire connected with the 
copper lielix, ending at one pole of the armature, whilst at the other end of 
the copper-wire helix oxygen was given off, the effects being precisely like 
those which occur. when the elements of water are disunited by galvanic 
agency. The mixed gases were then reconverted into water l)y tlie electric 
spark. Water was a second time decomposed, and the elements were 
received into two tubes, and it was observed tliat the j)roportions were iis 
near as possible two to one, thus affording another proof of polar decompo- 
sition. — The next experimeiit was quite new in this country — viz., char^mg 
a Leyden phial with magneto- electricity. Tlie trutli of this w'as reTuiered 
very evident by the aid of a delicate elect rosco})e, llie gold leaves of wliich 
became (juite divergent. Mr. Laxton operated with the fine magnet con- 
structed by him for tlie Gallery. It consists of a large compound steel- 
tempered magnet, arranged horizontally, and fixed, the armatui e, surrounded 
by copper wire covered with silk, being made to rotate. The apparatus 
excited the admiration of the scientific company present, not only ibr the 
splendour of the effects produced, but also from its fine mechanical 
arrangement. It gave out most brilliant .sparks, powerful .shocks, Iieated a 
platinum wire of great Ihiekness red-hot, and decomposed water; but the 
experiment was not quite so couqilete in charging the Leyden jar as in the 
instance of that obtained I'rom Pixli's instrument, althoiigli no doubt was 
entertained that it liad equal capabilities. 

Paper from Rotten //hori.— M. Krard, in a letter to the Royal Academy 
of Hordeaux, reports some successful experiments which lie has made in 
forming a coarse paper from the rotten wood of the Pmus maritirnaj which 
abounds in the Alps and the Pyrenees. Although unsized, it could he 
written upon; and, when several sheets were pasted together, it formed as 
solid and as light a jiastehoard as that in common use, and ipiite us good 
for bookbinding. — Molcons Reciml Indmtriel. 

Sir IJamphry Davy's Safety Lamp. — A new attempt has recently been 
made in the public journals to detract from the confidence and reputation of 
the safety lamp by the osteiitatiou.s introduciion of one which professes to 
give additional .security. When the profe.ssions of interested raanufacturers 
are placed in coiiqictition with the high claims ol* Sir Humphry Davy, com- 
bined with those of his liberal and enlightened friends and successors, 
amongst whom must be named Professor Faraday, Dr. Paris, Messrs. Brande, 
Pepys, Allen, &c,, who, instead of upholding an invention possessing ideal 
claims to merit, would most anxiously recognize and acknowledge any im- 
provements which rendered additional security ; and when these professions 
came out unsanclioned by any of these names, it were scarcely necessary 
that any allusion need be made to its claims ; but as they are put forth with 
the semblance of scientilic improvements, it may not be amiss to point out 
the sources of failure where it has occurred, to vindicate the confidence 
which has so long and justly been reposed in the Davy lamp. That the 
principle is scientifically and practically perfect is as true as that, whenever 
accidents have occurred, these have been occasioned solely through the in- 
complete workmanship of the lamp, or the want of care at the time of using 
it. No one who has seen the slovenly manner in which the lamps are 
turned out of the hands of the manufac 'uror, can deny that in the %ery 
imperfect manner in wdnch they are soldered consists a great source of their 
failure ; whilst those who have seen the Lamps distributed to the workmen 
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for daily use, where the coal, in a minute state of division, is seen adhering 
to ail parts of the gauze, and which, when ignited, must necessarily com-' 
tnunicate ignition to the surrounding atmosphere, need not look farther for 
the origin of those fatalities which have certainly occurred where the lamp 
has been employed. Another circumstance must also he taken into con- 
sideration : that the lamp is intended solely as a warning when the damp is 
present, whereas miners have frequently been known to continue their 
operations witli the gas in the interior in a state of active ignition. The 
insecurity of the lamp, from the incomplete state in which it is turned out 
by the manufacturer, might have been obviated had Sir Humphry Davy 
secured to himself the proprietary by patent, the neglect of which \yas, in 
his subsequent life, a considerable source of regret to himself and scientific 
friends. 

Clarification of Oils . — The agent employed for clarifying oils of various 
kinds is lieat, applied llirough the medium of steam, or boiling water, in 
any suitable apparatus. The oil is to be put into a tin-kettle, which fits 
into a copper, or other boiler, by means of wdiichit may be surrounded with 
boiling water, or steam. A close cover is to be fitted on to the tin kettle, 
and openings are made for supplying water and oil, and also for the placing 
of a safely valve. Oil kept at a moderate heat in this way will be clarified 
in a hovirf:,' ii ^x^rlion of the foreign inirlter rising ii' ircrnn^, end the 
other portion precipitating. The great advantage of this procedure is, that 
it can be followed at all times and seasons, whilst the refining of oil by ex- 
posure to air and the direct rays of the sun is restricted to fine weather, 
and a limited portion of tlie year. 


miW PATEx\TS. 


David Iledmund, of W^ellington Foundry, 
Charlem-street, City-road, in tlie cmiiity of Mid- 
dlesex, engineer, for certain improvements in 
Steam-carriages, wliicli improvements are ap- 
plicable to other purposes. 

George Frederick Wuiitz, of Ilirminglinm, 
in the ccninty of AVarwielc, roller of metuls, 
for an improved manulucturc of boilers used 
for the purpose of penerntinp steam. 

Charles Joseph Hullmandel, of Great ]\riirl- 
borough-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
printer, for a certain improvement in the 
art of block-printing, ns applied to calico and 
some other fal)rir'S. 

Hugh Gee Puttinson, of Sunimer-hill-terrnce, 
in'tlie parish or parochial cliapelry of 8t. Jolm, 
in the county of Northumberland, for an im- 
proved method of separating silver from lead. 

Jacob Frederick Zeitter, of New Cavendish- 
street, Portbiud-street, in the coiinty of Mid- 
dlesex, piano-forte maker, forcertain improve- 
ments in piano-fortes and other stringed mu- 
sical instrunienls. 

John Travis the younger, of Shaw iilills, 
near Manchester, in the county Palatine of 
Lancaster, cotton spinner, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery or apparatus for spinning 
wool, flax, cotton, or other fibrous materials. 

W’^illium lirunton, ot Cl)arlotte-ro\v, Man- 
sion-house, in the city of Loudon, engineer, 
for an apparatus to facilitate and improve the 
excavation of ground, and the formation of 
embankments. 

D^Kiinick Stafford, of Duke-street, Adelphi, 
in the county of Middlesex, and late of the 
city of Paris, for an improvement in fuel. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 


Joseph Wass, of Lea, Deil)yshire, mill- 
wright and engineer, fur ccituin inechanieal 
powers, which may be made applicable to va- 
rious iisefii) purposes. 

Richard Holnu', of Kingston-upon-Hull, for 
improvements in n])paratus and means of ge- 
neral ing steam, and in other parts of steam- 
engines, and also in the means of producing 
heat. 

Henry Rohiimon Palmer, of Fludyer-streetf 
Westminster, in tlie county of Middlesex, 
civil engineer, for an improvement or improve- 
ments in the construction of arclies, roofs, and 
other parts of buildings ; and wiiich improve- 
ment or improvements may also be applied 
to other useful purposes. 

Peter Ewari, of Manchester, in the county 
of Lancaster, colton-spinncr, for a certain 
improvement or certain improvements in the 
sjTinning-tnachiiie called tiic mule. 

John Page, of Bury St. Edmunds, in the 
county of Suffolk, walcli and clock maker, 
(being one of the people called Quakers,) for 
certain improvements in, or additions to horu- 
logic.'il tnnehines. • 

Robert William Brandling, of Low Gos- 
forlh, in tlie county of Northumberland, Esq. 
for improvements in applying steam and other 
power to ships, boats, and other ])Urpo8e8. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormonrl- 
Btrcct, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for 
certain iinprovemeuts in the construction of 
furunces for generating heat ; and also in the 
construction of apparatus or vcssela for apply- 
ing heat to various useful purposes. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond- 
etreet, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., fur 
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certain improvcmentfli which prevent either the 
explosion or the collapse of nteatn and other 
boilers from un excess of internal or external 
pressure. 

Marcel Roman, of St. Mlcliaors Alley, Corn- 
hill, in the city of London, merchant, for cer- 
tain Improvements hi, or additions to appara- 
tus or methods emplored in throwing or wind- 
ing silk or other threads. 

Burthelemy Richard Comte de Predaval, of 
Lelcester-place, Lelcester-square,in thecounty 
of Middlesex, engineer, for an engine fur pro- 
ducing motive power a|iplicul)le to various 
purposes. 

Stephen Perry, of ‘J.'i.Wilmington-sqiiare, in 
the parish of St. James, Clcrkenwcli, In the 
county of Middlesex, Gent., Edward Massey, 


Sen. of 20, King-street, in the same iiurish, 
watchmaker, and Paul Joseph Guuci, of No. 
10, Charles-8treet, Middlesex Hospital, artist, 
for certain improvemeDts in pens and pen- 
holders. 

Daniel Ledsam, and William Jones, both of 
Birmingham, in the county 6T Warwick, screw 
manufacturers, for certain improvements In 
machinery to be used in the manufacture of 
pins and tiei'dica. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Ormond- 
streel, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for 
certain improvements for depriving vegetable 
juices and fermented and distilled liquors of 
their acid qualities, also of their colonring 
matter and essential oils. 


BANKRUPTS. 


FROM NOVnMHKll 20 , 

Nov. 28. — W. Scott, Flnsbury-circus, mer- 
chant. J. F. W. UiiKWKR, Star-corner, 
Bermondsey, licensed victualler, G. Stock- 
man, Portsea, linen-draper. W. Bit ad- 
stock, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, 
farmer. F. and II. Fnv. Bath, butchers. 
J. Jackson, jun., York, plumber. R. S, 
liKwis, Nottingham, lacc-manufactnrer. T, 
Pound, Bishopstone, Wiltshire, baker. J, 
SciioFiui.D, jun., Rochdale, woollen-manu- 
facturer. 

Dec. 3.— A. Lines, Aylesbury, grocer. M. 
Mason, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, tullow-chaiid- 
ler. H. N. Povveli., Cliipping Sudbury, 
Gloucestershire, scrivener. F. Dauuaoii, 
Liverpool, joiner and builder. G. Laino, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. Lkic.iitov, Not- 
tingham, dealer in paper and small wares. 
J. Lowk, West Derby, Lanca,shire, miller. 
J. Ogden and C. Wai.msi.ev, Hollinwood, 
Lanc.ashire, cotton-spinners. 

Dec. 6. — A. G IBs ON, High-street, White- 
chapel, grocer. J. Joud.an, Goodge-slreet, 
Tottenham-court-road, wine-merchant. W. 
Brown, Suffolk. lane. Cannon. street, stone- 
merchant. H. James, Star- street, Edge- 
ware-road, baker. ^ T. Bishop, Chenpside, 
glover. T. Cook, Stourport, Worcestershire, 
grocer. B. Cr.Av, Huddersfield, timber- 
merchant. G. Aknoi.d, Bath, innkeeper. 
M. SiiicMTO, sen., Beal, V'orkshire, dealer. 
J. Burdon, Bishop Wearinoutli, Durham, 
ship-builder. J. J.\rdink, Haslingden, Lan- 
cashire, druggist. R. CI/AOUe, Liverpool, 
joiner. R. Barn is wall, Liverpool, jucr- 
chant. 

Dec. 10. — M. L.ast and W. C.asey, Groat 
WMiichester-strcet, silk-merchants. G. 

Floors, Melksham, 'Wiltshire, innkeeper. 
W. Fear and H. Coward, Bath, upholsterers. 
J. Boulton, late of Redditch. Tardebigg, 
Worcestershire, dealer. A. Duncan, Shaw- 
hill, Halifax, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant. R, 
Rawlings, sen., Wells, veterinary-surgeon. 
W. Johnson, Hanley, Staffordshire, iron- 
monger. 

Dec. 13. — J. Barber, Drury-lane, draper. 
G. B, Davidob, New-cut, Blackfriars-road, 


TO DKCEMllEU 20, 18.13, INCLUSIVE. 

printer. G. F. Ja.miv.«;, Paddington street, 
St. Marylebone, grocer. J. Cow.ard, Bath, 
linen-draper. F. and J. Mills, Wood-street, 
Cheapside, stay. manufacturer. C.F. Trahn, 
jun.. Mark-lane, merchant. J. Bunkin, 
Rerncr-street, Commercial-road, carrier. J. 
Gomkrsall, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly, 
umbrella maker, J. Pkiestlkv, sen., and 
J. Priestley, jun., Counter-street, South- 
wark, hop-incrciiiiDts. J. N. Holiirook, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. \Y. R, 
W^ii.i.i.A.MS, East Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
spirit-merchant. R. Kk.vhall, Gloucester 
draper. J. I£, Davies, Merthyr-Tydvil, 
draper. 

Dec. 1/. — S. B.ardbr, Drury-lane, draper, 
J. Slater, Peppanl, Oxfordshire, coal-mer- 
chant. H. Congreve, College-street, Chel- 
sea, patent- medicine proprietor. J. Cum- 
DKUMCGE, jnii., Old Broud-street, stock- 
broker. 1). Davis, Castle-street, Hounds- 
ditch, silversmith. W. Moss, Monksher- 
borne, Hampsliire, carpenter. C. Wright, 
Dover, innkeeper. W. J. Mo.vkhouse, 
Monytlmsloyne, Monmouthshire, flour-dealer. 

Dec. 20. — \Y. WiLso.N and E. Bkodribb, 
Brubuiit-court, Philpot-lane, merchants. «R. 
Havdon, ]\lillv-street, silk-warehouseman. 
T. A. Gav. tfoiithamploii-buiUlings, Chau- 
cery-lune, hiw-stationer. S. Jcinks, Old 
Cavendish-street, tailor. S. Filcroft and 
T. Musgrovk, Liverpool, grate-manufac- 
turers. R. Dick, Haiiover-street, Hanover- 
square* tailor. S, andT. Darwin, Sheffield, 
Toller-manufacturers. G. B.agsiiaw, Shef- 
field, cutler. J. L.\ne, Strand, cheesemonger. 
J. Boyn, sen., and J.Bovn, jun., Jewry-at., 
wine- merchants. R. Hall, Birmingham, 
slate-merchant. F.. Worslbv, Aston, War- 
wickshire. blank-tray-mnker. W. Atkin, H n- 
lifax, Yorkshire, iron-founder. J. and W. H. 
Stork R, Brierly-hill, Staffordshire, grocers. 
\V. Thompson, Birmingham, victualler. T. 
Acton, London, warehousenma. M. J. 
Leorb, Liverpool, luerchunt. W. DoK- 
NISON, Tash-street, GTay*s-lim-Uae« licjnsed 
victualler. ^ 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


degree of languor witli which 
4iiMtey^^rancheR of* trade are commonly 
season of the year has 
been increased, with respect to some of 
them, by the irregularity and uncertainty 
of foreign communications, arising from 
the violent winds wliich have prevailed 
for the last fortnight. The Lead and 
Iron Trade.s have lost much of the 
animation which lately characterized 
them, hut this, we trust, is hut for the 
moment^ and wa look forward with 
much interest to the realising some of 
the projected rail-roads in rrance, which 
would not fail to cause a very consider- 
able demand for the iron of this country. 
The Cotton and A^^ool manufactures 
are also in less active operation, and, 
though not to the same extent, a change 
is felt in the Silk Trade. Money appears 
to he very abundant, hut, upon the 
w'hole, business seems to be maintained 
on a sound and healthy footing, and 
mercantile speculation seems generally 
to have been restrained from that 
extravagant excess!which, a few months 
ago, it was apprehended that it was 
tending to. VVMth the exception of a 
firm largely engaged in the South 
American Trade, and one or two 
speculators in Kussia produce, there 
have been no failures of importance of 
late. 

From the nnfavouraVde effects of the 
season, one important branch of Jiome 
trade is of course excepted, — that in 
Grocery ; a good deal of animation Avas 
apparent in the Market, previously to 
its closing for the Holidays, and con- 
siderable purchases were made both by 
the Grocers and Refiners. By public 
sale, since the middle of tJie month, K 17 
hbds. of Barhadoes Sugar brought hfis. 
to and (id. to (JOs. 6d. 

for fine. The sales of the AA'eek 
preceding the clo.se of the Market may 
be stated at about 3500 hhds. at prices 
ranging from 404. for low brown 
Demerara, to GOa. for fine Jamaica. 

Ill East India Sugars, the transactions 
have been to a small extent, hut the 
Advance of 1 a. per CAVt. on last sales’ 
prices is maintained ; in Mauritius 
Sugai*s there lias been still less business 
done. The purchases in tin; Foreign 
Sugar Market have been limited to a 
fcAv parcehs of Brazil taken by the 
Refinevs at 20s. forbroAvn to 23.?. for 
grey. Offers have been made of 24a. to 
2^a. for yellow Havaiiiiah, hut the 
hol^jBrs are iiv expectation of better 
prices. 


The Refined Market continues very 
dull ; sales could he made to a consider- 
able extent at 30a. per CAvt. for fine 
double crushed, hut the Refiiiei’S are 
firm for an advance. 

The sales of British Plantation Coffee 
have, of late, been to a moderate extent, 
hut fine clean cpialities have been in 
demand for home consumption, and have 
realized aii advance of 1j. (id. to 2a. per 
cwt. while lower and unclean descrip- 
tions have fully maintained their price. 
The prices lately obtained by public auc- 
tion have been as folloAvs ; — Jamaica, 
middling OGa., good to fine fine .ordinary 
83a. to 90a.; Demerara, middling G4a. to 
88s.f good and fine fine ordinary (partly 
unclean) jOs. to 844., triage 75a- 6d. to 
82a. Gd . ; Berhice, triage, 7fiA. Gd . ; St. 
Lucia, fine fine ordinary 90a. to 91a. 
A parcel of Mocha, of mixed quality and 
rather brown, brought 70 a. to 73s. Gd. 
per CAVt. But feAV sales have been made 
in Foreign (’offee, the holders being 
firm for former prices, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable accounts from the 
Hainbro’ Market; r few bags of llavan- 
iiah have been sold at 58a. to G4a., and a 
small i)arcel of St. Domingo at 59a. 
The quotations for Brazil continue 
nominally the same. 

In Cocoa there is little or nothing 
doing, and tlie largeness of the stock on 
hand tends to depress the price. 

There has been an advance of Gd. to 
1a. ])er lb. on Nutmegs, several sales 
having been made at 7*'. There is a 
steady demand for (’iilhamon. Cloves, 
and Cassia. In Pimento and Pepper not 
much doing, but no disposition to a re- 
duction in juices. 

There has been a good demand for 
Ruin, and }>roof LeeAvards meet with 
ready sale at 1a. IJf/. Brandy is also held 
Avith firmness; in Geneva there is no 
alteration. 

The favourable reports of the ajApear- 
ance of the Indigo crops, together Avith 
the probability that some considerable 
forced salc.s Avill shortly take place, liave 
had the effect of low'ering the quota- 
tions, and sales have been effected at a 
discount of '4c/. per lb. on the prices of 
last OctoV»er. 

As might he expected, there has been 
considerable briskness in the Fruit 
trade, and considerable sales of Valen- 
tia Rai.sins have been made at 40a. to 
42a. The transactions in Currants have 
also been more extensive, and at full 
prices. 

An advance hais taken place in the 
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lower qualities of Tea. Ordinary Con- 
gous comUiand an increase of Irf., and 
Boheas \d, to 1^(/. per lb. on last sale's 
prices. 

/The Silk Market is steady, but the 
I es are not extensive ; the manufac- 
' wafers holding off until the new year 
commences. The East India Company 
have announced 2G00 bales for sale on 
the 24th February. 

Notwithstanding the extensive specu- 
lations that have taken place in Tallow, 
prices have remained hitherto tolerably 
steady ; but much interest is excited as 
to the time when the large fleet, which 
has left St. Petersburgh, and which is 
estimated to be laden with about 22,300 
casks, may be expected. A circumstance 
has recently occurred to agitate the 
Market greatly, — the failure of an emi- 
nent Russia broker, who was agent for 
the principal speculators for a fall. The 
present quotations arc, for immediate 
delivery, 4(iv. 3r/. ; for delivery in Janu- 
ary and February, dos. Wd. per cwt. 

TJie business of the Corn Exchange 
has been unmarked by any sudden fliic- 
- tuatiou during the mouth. Towards the 
dose of it, however, a little additional 
briskness was imparted to it, the supplies 
of fine Wheat and Barley brought coa.st- 
wise liciiig limited, owing to the heavy 
winds. Ill Inferior descrijitions, liovv- 
cver, the Market is still heavy ; as is the 
case also with Oats, Peas, and Beaus. 
Ill Bonded Corn there is nothing doing. 

During tin; early pjirt of the inontli, 
and nearly to the close of it, the Briti-sh 
FuiuLs presented the appearance of dull 
luiiformity; little business doing and 


small variation in prices. Within the 
last few days, however, a very considet^ 
able advance has tkken place iii Consolsi 
attributable chiefly to tb# Bank having 
lent two millions, in equal pr0portioiifl, 
to two eminent capitalists ; whidi being 
in addition to the advances usuiiilly mide 
by them on the security of Stock during 
the period that it is closed for theDlvi- 
vend, has produced an abundance of 
money, which has raised the price of 
Consols nearly 2 per cent., as will be 
seen by reference to the subjoined list 
of prices of the principal Public Secu- 
rities at the close of the dav on the 
24th 

BRITISH FUNUS. 

Three per Cent. Con.sols, Shut, Ditto 
for the Account, 90|g — Three per Cent. 
Reduced, flOj g — Three and a Half per 
('eiit. Reduced, 98J — New Three and a 
Half per Cent., Shut — Four per Cent., 
103^ i — India Stock, Shut — Bank 211 J 
124 — Exchequer Bills, 45*., 40*. — India 
Bonds, 21*., 23*. 

VOIIF.ION FUNDS. 

Belgian, 90^ — Brazilian, 07i f — Chi- 
lian, 23,24 — Colombian, 22j 3| — Danish 
7.34, 4 — Dutch Five per Cent., 94^ 5| 
— Ditto Two and a Half per Cent., 
491 50^ — iMexican, .37i J — Portuguese, 
50.^, .57 — Do, New Loan, 50^ ^—Rus- 
sian, 103;^ 4 — Spanish, 23| 4 . 

SHARIvS. 

Anglo I\Iexican Mines, 8/. 10*., 9/. 
10.*, — United iMexican, 12/. 5*., 12/. 15*. 
— Colombian, 1 1/., 12/. — Real Del Monte, 
,53/. llh., 54/. 10*. — Imperial Brazilian, 
Cl/. 10*., 02/. 10*.— Bolanos, 140/., 145/. 


MONTHLY DICIEST. 


THE COLONIES. 

WEST INDIES, 

TiORD Mul GRAVE, in his speech to the Legislative Assembly^of Jamaica, 
said, with reference to 1 he preservation of llie peace under the excitement 
of the modification of slavery : — 

“ In furtherance of which object 1 have availed myself of all the meaivs 
at present placed at iny disposal, to increase the number of the garrison ; 
and I have acted upon {he authority which 1 had in anticipation requested 
and procured, to render the services of the troops more immeclialely avail- 
able by the disposition of detachments in different country jiosts. I have 
lately made a personal inspection of all the most; jiopulous districts of the 
island, and I am happy to assure you that I have nowhere seen any reason 
to apprehend the slightest disturbance. I have unil'ormly taken pains 
myself to explain to the negro population, whori'ver I have had an oppor- 
tunity, that whatever good intentions his Maje||y might have in their 
behalf, it was by their own good conduct alone that they could insure its 
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ultimate fulfilment. That, in the mean time, nothing could interfere with 
teir masters’ still undoubted right to their services. That, even after the 
projected change, they could expect legal protection only under a system 
of moderate work, and that, whatever might be their country or tlieir colour, 
those who are born to labour must live by industry. 

“ To the general diffusion of such sentiments amongst the negroes, as 
coming from the Executive, I am inclined to attach some importance, and, 
at the same time, in connexion with that great object of preserving the 
peace of the country, in llie anxious interval which must elapse before any 
new system can be matured, do not doubt that you will feel as strongly 
as I 00 that power, resting upon personal authority, which is about to 
expire, had always better be gradually and voluntarily abandoned, than 
abruptly extinguished at the period fixed by a legislative enactment. It 
was with this view, and in the full confidence that such would be your 
sentiments, that the dale of the first change, as originally proposed by the 
Government, afterwards post])oned. If, therefore, amongst the sub- 
ordinate managers of ju’operties, there should, in some instances, unfortu- 
nately appear a disposition to strain to the utmost in its extreme severity, 
and to its latest hour, that ]x:)wer of discretionary punishment which is at 
present in their hands, I feci assured tliat you will consider such a course 
as dangerous to the actual tranquillity, and to the subsequent orderly 
settlement of the community ; and that, as representing the general interests 
of the colony, and the real owners of the slave, you would, \inder present 
circumstances, more than ever discourage any capricious stretch of ; disci- 
pline, not necessary to the enforcement of that legal portion of labour 
which must be ol)taiiied. 

** I am far li-om underrating the difficulties of this momentous, but now 
inevitable experiment. It is in your power, in a most material degree, to 
diminish the dangers of the transition, and in the same degree will you 
justly render the credit of success your owui.” 

The speech is looked upon as of a most conciliatory descrii)tion, and the 
private letters of many parties, who speak disinterestedly, holtl to the opinion 
that the provisions of the bill for emancipating the slaves will he carried 
without any serious opposition. The island remains tranquil, nor was there 
any idea entertained of any movements on the part of the slaves, which 
would at all tend to embarrass the governor. Tlie slaves, it is said in some 
of the letters, are tal ing a more than usual interest in the proceedings of 
the colonial legislatures. 

Berbice— An addiess lias been puhlislied from the free coloured inhabi- 
tants of Berbice to Sir J. Carmichael Smyth, Governor of British Guiana, 
dated 2'Ul October, 183;j, tiianking his Excellency, in warm terms, for 
having repealed all the laws placing them on a different footing from the 
wdhte population. His Excellency, in his answer, says, 

“ Under the circumstances in which you arc now placed by law, and with 
the conviction you cannot hut entertain, of its being the firm intention of 
his Majesty's Government not to permit the continuance of distinctions, 
cither theoretically or practically, founded upon colour, let me earnestly 
entreat of you to endciavour, on your parts, to forget the words, and to pre- 
sent to the Government no further petitions or addresses, as ‘ Men of 
Colour.’ You will assume, without fuHher difficulty, that place in society 
to which your aliiliiies, information, or wealth may entitle you.” 

Aniigiia . — Tlie legislature of Antigua is quite disposed for the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, and a proposition to that effect has been made 
to oiir Government . The plan of apprenticeship is not approved either by 
the planters or the negroes. The latter consider it as an improvement of 
their condition, and receive it as such; but they would be still better satis- 
fied with an immediate wrangement to receive wages. 
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FOREIGN STATES. 

PORTUGAL. 

No military movement of much importance has lately taken place jri 
Poi*tii£^al ; but the proffered mediation of England, France, and Spain, in 
the present desolating contest, has been equally repudiated by both parties. 
It would seem that nothing short of the extermination of its opponents 
will satisfy the savage appetites of either. 

PRUSSIA. ^ 

The Prussian Cabinet lias issued an order addressed to the Minister of 
State, dated 1 8th Nov., announcing that the long-meditated change in the 
tariff of the customs, agreeably to convention with the other German Powers, 
will commence on the 1st of .January next. Some of the French journals, in 
adv(»rting to tliis circumstance, anticipate consequent commercial changes 
elsewhere, whieh riniy ultimately terminate in a more iierfect system of 
trading reciprocity among all nations. 


BrOGRAPHfCAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

PRINCE NICHOLAS ESTERHAZY DE GALANTHA. 

^ Prince Nicholas Esterhazy de Galantha (father of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador) died, on the 2jth of November, at Vienna, in his fiSth year. He 
was, at one period, one of the richest subjects in Europe, and was descended 
from an illustrious Hungarian family. Buolas d'Estoros obtained, in 1121, 
the Lordship of Galantha, in Presburg, by ordinances of the Emperor 
Sigismund. Francis, his great-grandson, was the common ancestor of the 
Esterhazy family. Count Paul, J^alatine of Hungary, was created, by the 
Emperor Leopold I., the 7th (»f December, 1()87, Prince of the Empire; 
and, by diploma of Julv 11, 1 783, this dignity was extended to the descend- 
ants of liis grandson, Nicholas. The honours of the late Prince Nicholas 
w'ere tliose of Prince d'Este, Count d’Ede.'stetten, Hereditary Prince of 
Forchtenstein, Privy Councillor to his Imperial Majesty, F'ield- Marshal 
and Colonel-in-Chief of the 32d regiment of Hungarian infantry, and 
Captain of the Garde Royale. The choice Tokay wine is made Irom the 
fruitful principality of Prince Esterhazy, upon whose estates are the largest 
flocks of sheep in Europe. 


MARSHAL JOURDAIN. 

This distinguished general of France was upwards of 71 years of age, 
and was considered the last representative of the military gloi’ies of the 
Republic. lie entered the military career in 1778, and was a General of 
Division in 1702, before the wars of the Revolution began. His chief 
laurels were gathered on the plains of Fleurus, and on the banks of the 
Rhine. He was not considered a General of the first class : hut he was a 
man of unshaken consistency and unimpeachable honour. He w as a firm 
supporter of rational freedom. Since the revolution of 1830 he has been 
Governor of the Hotel des Invalides, or the Chelsea Hospital of France. 

SIR WILLIAM MACLEOD HANNATYNE. 

Sir W, Macleod Bannatyne, one of the retired Senators of the College 
of Justice, died at Whiteford House, Edinburgh, on the 30th November, 
in his 91st year. The public life of this venerable man, for the period of 
twenty-five years, during which he bad held the dignified station of one of 
the supreme Judges of the land, is too w^ell known4o require any eulogium. 
Descended of a very ancient and highly honourable family, and enjoying 
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life Mr. A. Nichohofi-^Mrt A, Picicen* 

itisd profits^ by the advantages of a liberal education, he gave early indi- 
cations of irature eminence. At the bar, he deservedly acquired the cha- 
racter of a sound and able lawyer, and ^as the intimate friend and compa- 
nion of Blair, Mackenzie, Cufieuf Erskine, Abercromby, and Craig, and 
one of the contributors to the “ MiiTor ’’ and ** Lounger.’ v His accom- 
plishments as a gentleman, and his attainments in general knowledge and 
belles lettres, were such as to give an earnest, had he devoted his talents 
exclusively to literaiy pursuits, of his arriving at no ordinary degree of 
eminence. He was the last s^irvivor of that phalanx of genius which shed 
so brilliant a lustre on the pei'iodical literature of Scotland half a century 
ago. He was also one of the original founders and promoters of the High- 
land Society of Scotland — a great national institution, which has eminently 
and essentially contributed to the internal improvement of the country. 
In private and social life, his benevolent and amiable qualities of heart 
and mind, and his rich and almost inexhaustible store of elegant literary 
and historical anecdote, endeared him to a numerous, highly distinguished, 
and respectable circle of friends. Sir William was born on the 26th of 
January, 1743, O.S. ; was admitted advocate 22d of January, 1765; w^as 
promoted to the Bench on the death of Lord Swinlon; and took his seat 
as Lord Bannatyne, IGth of May, 1799, which office he resigned in the 
year 1823, and was succeeded by the late Lord Eldin. 

MR. ALFRED NICHOLSON. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, a landscape- 
painter in water-colours of considerable reputation and practice, ftntl son of < 
Nicholson, the celebrated and now veteran artist. Early in life, Mr. Alfred 
Nicholson entered the royal navy, on board his Majesty's ship Berwick, 
and saw some service on the coasts of Holland and Portugal, where he 
was, we believe, wounded ; but, after a few years, the sea, as a profession, 
was abandoned by him for the arts. In 1813, lie was induced to visit Ire- 
land, in which country he subsequently resided for three or four years ; and 
during this period he accumulated a large collection of elaborate sketches 
of Irish scenery, particularly in the counties ol' Sligo, Kerry, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Wicklow, and Dublin. About the year 1818, he became permanently 
3'esident in London, and was almost exclusively occupie<l l)y the instruction 
of pupils. In 1821, he made a short excursion Ihi ough Ireland and North 
Whales, considerably enriching his collection of sketches; and in subse- 
quent summer excursions he visited the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, 
and his native county, Yorkshire, where his pencil was assiduously em- 
ployed. 

The drawings of Mr. Alfred Nicholson are chiefly remarkable for a 
graceful and delicate toucli, combined with the force and vigour of general 
effect which distinguish those of his father, after whom his style was natu- 
rally modelled. In his sketches, neatness and freedom are singularly com- 
bined. Mr. Nicholson, in private life, maintained the highest character. 
He was an excellent companion, and somewhat of a humorist, fond of the 
society of his friends, full of whim and repartee ; and the generally agree- 
able and genuine eccentricity of manner which he imbibed in early life 
from the naval service, appears never to have left him. For the last three 
or four years, he suffered severely from ill-health ; and died at his house, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, in the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving 
, a widow and two infant children. 

MR. ANDREW PICKEN. 

This distinguished writer and estimable man died, in Noyi^ber, 
at his house, near the R^ent’s Park: his death was alinosi jsudden. 
It is not only a great calamity to his numerous young fapailyi but an event 
of po wdinary interest to the readers of Action in gen^, it yrps eicclu- 



fiively to this line his attention was directed 5 and he is justly eptitled to be 
classed with those who endeavour to make mere imagmatiohs assume the 
actions and characters of meii and Women in life. To the readers of 
romance, this particular merit is, perhims, not obvious : they accustom 
themselves, as it were, to a theatrical exhibition of manners ; ana are apt to 
think that such portraiture as Mr. Picken cultivated is too common to be 
interesting. But his merit is not the less distinguished, especially by those 
who consider the passing history of literature as illustrative of the progress 
of the human mind. “ The age of romance compositions of a high cha- 
racter is over,” says a writer in the “ Literary Gazette,” “ and a new and 
more simple taste is fast coming into fashion ; but it is not till time shall 
have, in some degree, given the charm of age to such pictures as Mr. Picken 
has drawn, that their full excellence can be properly appreciated. The 
public must cease to see around the sort of characters that he has depicted ; 

‘ the age and pressure ’ must have become obsolete, before it can be as sus- 
ceptible to their poetry as it is at present to their homeliness, which, by 
the by, is an acknowledgment of their truth. 

“ It has been observed, we think by Mr. Jeffrey of Edinburgh, that there 
is a curious resemblance in the distinctness of the mintage of the very 
lowest and the higliest orders of society ; leaving it to be inferred that the 
middle classes are less emphatically impressed than the two others. In 
this we agree with the writer, whoever he maybe. But he is unquestion- 
ably mistaken in supposing that there is any resemblance in the markings 
of the others ; for although character is equally obvious in each, yet it is 
most essentially different. There is among the higher classes, undoubtedly, 
a delicacy for the feelings of others which in vain may be sought for among 
those at the bottom of the scale ; but there is the same quickness of obedi- 
ence to feeling which causes the similarity supposed. Mr. Picken was one 
of those who seem to have remarked the difference with very considerable 
acumen; arid in his novels may be traced, advantageously to his own 
geniii$. the correctness of his observation of the peculiarities of a class that 
has only recently been brought into literary notice. In the “ Sectarian 
we see something of this ; hut in the ** Dominie's Legacy” it is developed 
with remarkable acuteness, insomuch that he gave "the promise by that 
work of reaching great eminence. 

“ Mr. Pipken was a native of Scotland, and, we fear, like too many of his 
brethren, suffered long sorrow and many disappointments from having for- 
saken his pursuits as a teacher for a precarious life of literature. His last 
production, founded on family histories, was reviewed by us a few weeks 
ago : and he, whom nothing in this world can] now hurt more, looked 
hopingly forward to its continuation as a promising means of providing for 
the wants of life. 

“We understand that he has left a finished noveh and several impressive 
papers ; and that Mr. Galt has undertaken to see the novel through the 
press. 

“We are not acquainted with the age of Mr. Picken; but we should 
imagine from what had been his appearance, that he has fallen a premature 
victim to the climacteric diseases, brought on by constancy of application 
to hisaedentary pursuits, and much anxiety about his literary employments, 
to maintain himself and his family. His death has occasioned smeere sor- 
row among his friends.” 

MR. THOMAS ATKINSON. ] 

It is with, deep regret we announce the death of Mr. Thomas Atkindoir 
Glasgow* He died on the 1 0th October, of a pulmonary complaint, While 
on his voyagp to Barbadoes, whither his physicians had advised him to 
proceed, that he might spend the winter in a warmer climate. 

Mr. Atkinson was not only known and beloved by a l^ge ei|cie of private 
friends, but hi^ ^locations as a publisher and bookseUer, 
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works which proceeded from his own pen, have, for the last ten years, kept 
name very generally before the public. He was a man of active business 
habits, and carried on, very profitably, an extensive concern. He neverthe- 
less contrived to snatch occasional fragments of his time from tlie claims 
which his business had upon it, to luxuriate in the fields of literature. He 
possessed an unusual facility in writing, whidi accounts for the fact, that, 
though so much of his time was taken up in attending to his avocations as 
a bookseller, he has written as much, in one shape or other, as almost 
any otlier author of the present day, of corresponding age. H e contributed, 
on a variety of topics, cbielly of a literary kind, to numbers of newspapers 
and magazines. His most important works are “The Ant” and “ The 
Chameleon.” The former appeared in two volumes, closely printed, in 1827. 
One of his volumes consists entirely of original the other of selected matter. 
“The Chameleon” first appeared in 1831, in the form of an annual. The 
entire contents, including poetry and prose on more varied topics than 
annuals usually embrace, were from his own pen. A second volume was 
published at the close of last year, under the title of a second series of the 
same work ; it w as also cliiefly written by liimself. A third has just made 
ils appearance, mostly made ui) of articles lie had previously contributed 
anonymously to periodicals. Mr. Atkin.son's “Ant” and “Chameleon” 
display considerable talent as a whole ; though the ai tieles were charac- 
tci'ised by much inequality. This, indeed, from the haste w ith w hich he 
was often obliged to write, was matter of necessity. Many of his poetical 
efforts were very happy. The largest and, in our opinion, the best poem, 
appeared under the natural title of “The Sextuple Alliance.” It was 
warmly commended by Sir Walter Scott, as well as by several literary 
journals. 

Mr. Atkinson, for some years past, took an active part in general politics. 
His views wei-e liberal, and so popular was he among those who shared his 
political sentiments, that he was nominated to the representation of the 
Stirling district of Burghs, and sup])orted by a large proportion of the 
constituency, at the last general election. 

Mr. Atkinson w^as a man of much kind-heartedness ; he w^as cordial and 
unchangeable in bis friendships ; he delighted in having an opportunity af- 
forded liim of serving those ho esteemed ; and he was personally acquainted 
and constantly corresponding with many of the irio.st eminent literary 
characters of the present day. In Gla.sgow, and the West of Scotland, he 
was known to every one. His death will have caused a kind of chasm in 
the reading community there. 

The complaint which terminated in Mr. Atkinson’s death had existed 
lor some time. So early as the spring of last year it assumed a serious 
aspect. His medical advisers tlien began to entertain fears of the issue, 
in July he himself apprehended it would terminate fatally. The writer of 
this notice met with him in London at that time ; and he stated his inten- 
tion, should he survive so long, of spending the winter, as he poeticallv 
expressed it, “in the summer south.” The place lie had fixed on was 
Italy a land hallowed to his mind by the many sages and poets to which 
it has given biiih. His physicians advised a warmer climate, which was 
the reason of his fixing on the West Indies. Some months before his 
death, be had given uj) all hopes of recovery, or even surviving for any 
length of time. A mutual friend of his and oiirs received a letter from him 
written tliree days before he sailed, in which he mentioned that he was in 
tile momentary expectation— such were his words— “of tumbling into the 
grave.” The letter, which it evidently recpiired an effort to write, was 
altogether one of the most affecting we ever read. It must have been 
among tlie last he wrote. 

, Mr. Atkinson's age was 33. His remains are now at the bottom of that 
sea of which he sung so often and so sweetly. 
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marriages and deaths. 


Mnrrifid.']^kt All Souls* Tvanghain -place* 
Capt.l{eiitiTick H.Cumberland, 96th'ReglinenC. 
to Margaret* daughter of the late General 
Fanning. 

At Chicksands, Beds. Capt. C. Butkeley. to 
Churiotte* daughter of Sir William and Lady 
Todd. 

Wm. Murray* Esq., Lieut.-Colonel Perth 
Militia, son of Sir P. Murray, of Ochtertyre, 
Bart, to Helen, daughter of the late Sir A. 
Keith, Knight Marshal of Scotland. 

At the Priory, near Cupar, Lady 
Mary Lindsay -Crawford, of Crawford and 
Kllbirnle. 

Mary Anne, wife of the Hon. Thompson 
Vanneck, of Cookley, Suffolk. 

In Dublin* Lady Anne Gregory. 


Of cholera, at St. Petersburgh, Mr. J. Lash- 
ford, Foreign Messenger. 

In South-street, in the GSth year of his age. 
Sir George Robinson, Bart.* of Cradford, in 
the county of Northampton, and Stretton-hall, 
in the county of Leicester. 

Harriet, the wife of George Hale* Esq., of 
the Vineyard. Uxliridge, Middlesex, and great 
granddaughter of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Willes. 

At Lees, near Coldstream, Charles Marjorl- 
banks. Esq., third sun of tlie late Sir John 
Marjoribanks, Bart., and M.P. for Berwick- 
shire. 

In Exeter, B. Phillips, Esq., senior Alder- 
man. 

At Kilmarnock, Deputy-Assistant Commis- 
sary General R. Wylie. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


l.ONDON. 

His Majesty held a Privy Council on 
December 9, at the Palace, Hrighton, 
where a Proclamation was ajijreed upon 
for proroj'uing rarliaineiit from Thurs- 
day, December 12, to Tuesday, the 4th 
of February, when it will meet for the 
despatch of bminess, 

J New Market . — An application wdll 
be made next session for authority to 
erect a new market on a site of ground 
bounded on the east by Knightsbridge- 
grecii, on the south hy houses lately 
erected in the Bromptoii-road, on the 
south-west by the Fulhain-bridge public- 
house and by premises between the 
public-house and a road leading from the 
Fulham-road to the projierty belonging 
to Lord Dungannon ; on the north-west, 
by property of the said Lord Dungan- 
non, and on the north l)y the Knights- 
bridge-road. 

The accounts of the bullion and se- 
curities, and of the circulation and de- 
posits of the Dank of England, in short, 
of its debts and readily available assets, 
have now been published for the hrst 
time, under the provisions of the Act of 
the last Session, and, from this speci- 
men, we are convinced that the publi- 
cation will be useful both in strengthen- 
ing confidence in the management of 
the Bank, and in operating as a check 
on any departure from the rules by 
which the Bank Directors ought to guide 
themselves. During the present year, 
the circulation of the Bank appears to 


have been very steady. If we except 
the statement, (whicli we are inclined to 
suspect to be an error of the account,) 
that the circulation exceeded 27 millions 
on the 1st of January, there is no one 
of the times mentioned at which the 
amount has much exceeded nineteen, 
or fallen short of eighteen, millions. 
The amount of bullion which appears 
habitually to be kept in store by the 
Bank is determined, as has been ex- 
jdaiiied by the Directors, in their evi- 
dence before the ILuise of Cornmon.s, hy 
the deposits, as well as by the circula- 
tion, and seems in practice, as it ought 
to do according to the theory on wliich 
the Bank act, to amount to about a 
third of the aggregate of the circulation 
and deposits. There is, in consequence 
of this rule, commonly upwards of ten 
millions of hullioii in the coifers of the 
Bank, while about eighteen or nineteen 
millions of their notes are in circulation. 
With the exception of some great panic 
or convulsion, against wliich no system 
founded on credit can he secure, the 
Bank of England appears nnassailable. 

The College of Surgeons has pur- 
chased a house adjacent to the Mu.seum, 
on the site of which it is intended to 
erect a wing to their jiresent huildingi, 
They will thus have convenient room 
for their extensive library, and be en- 
abled to di.splay the increasing trensiires 
jf their museum. The coat is to be 
10,000/. The college has, at present, a 
capital of ti0,000/.-^Aic</a*tt/ Gazette. 
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:\r ' bare been favoured by pur corr^ 
apoudeiit with the HUtyoined fprthi^ - 
particulars relative to the vessel 
povere^ iinbedded iu the earth at Ne\v 
Bomney:- — The earth being now re- 
moved, the shape and form of the vessel 
is seen, and by adnieasurepient is found 
to be in length fifty-four feet, and m 
width twenty-four feet, clinker built, 
and tpenail fastened, having had only 
one mast, and built after the manner of 
the Grecian vessels. Several skulls of 
liorned animals have been found, sup- 
posed to be of the antelope, with various 
hones both of the brute and human 
species. Several pieces of rope, still re- 
tainiiig the smell of tar, have been 
found ; from the length of time the 
vessels must have been sunk, the fact 
seems incredible. Many of the timbers 
are solid, and when cut with a saw ai»- 
pear as firm as newly-used wood. Cu- 
riosity is so greatly excited, tliat persons 
are daily flocking from all parts to in- 
spect the vessel. Among the numerous 
visiters were noticed one of the judges 
of the law, and Professor Coleman, of 
the Veterinary College, liondon. The 
stage-coach was drawn olf the road to 
the spot to afford tlie passengers a sight 
of this piece of antiquity.'’ Our corre- ■ 
spondeiit, in tracing a very ancient 
chronological account of events ^vhich 
have occurred in the neighbourhood, 
tlie following written in old 
English: — “lathe month of October, 
in the reign of King Henry III. dated 
1250, the sea flowing twice without 
ehhe, marie so horrible a iioyse, that it 
was heard a great way into the laiid.s. 
J?c\sides this, iu a darke night, the sea 
seemed to be on a light with fire, and the 
waves to fight one with another, so that 
the mariners were not aide to save their 
shippes ; and toomitte to seake for other, 
and in one Haven, called Ilurehiiriie, 
besides small vessels, three noble and 
famous shippes were swallowed up of 
the waves ; and at Wiiichelsea, besides 
cottages for suite, and fislierineii’s 
bouses, Imidges, and milles, above 
bouses in that towne, with certain 
churches, through the violent rising r)f 
the sea, were drowned.” This possibly 
may allude to the time when the small 
vessel now found was imbedded, as the 
>pewer where she was discovered was 
: formerly, and is to this day, called the 
Haven.— K ait Herald. 

I.ANCASHIUK. 

Bobbin Net Manufacture . — This 

of manufacture nearly new. 


Itbe^anin 1811, and by 1831 it em- 
ployed in Its machinery, and in the va- 
rious sdbBidiary proc^es connected 
f 'lvltb it, about 811)000 persons, had 
; attracted Capital to the extent of 
2,8101,000/. , and prod iicedmanufactured 
^ods to the anapuui 
out of a raw materiatr^dstihg^^riB^ 
about 150,0100/. 
increased the popula^bn Of 
nufactiiring towns, it has em- 

ployment over the country 
other business of the same ptisbluta ex- 
tent, Of the 4500 machines which it 
employs, about 1000 to persons 

who work them themselves, and who 
thus unite tlie characterOf journeymen 
with that of mastcr^^ln the same indivi- 
dual. In tlie two yelai^iprevious to that 
of 1831, wages had fallen considerably, 
from the competition in the market, 
and from the nnavoidahle transfer of 
the manufacture to other cduntries. 
The same causes have contidiied to ope- 
rate to the present time, and Felkin 
estimates the capital now m in 

the trade to be 1 ,932,0Qi0/., dnd the 
number of bauds 159,306C” M 
by imjiroved processes, tbO number of 
yards of net nuide in the latter period 
exceeded that made in the former by 
7,000,000 — bei ng, i n 1 83 1 , 83,400,000 
square yards, and in 1033, 30,71^^^^ 

It would appear that aboij||:5^sree^ 
fourths of the goods manufactured are 
exported. France has begun 'ithe ma- 
nufacture for herself, and aihiy body 
who has been at Calais musthave heai'd 
of the number of English workmen 
employed in that frontier town in this 
particular hrancli of biiHiness, which 
employs (100 machines. The machines 
employed altogether in the north of 
France amount to about 1(100. 

NKWCASTI.B. 

The large bell, recently cast at the 
manufactory of Messrs. Hawks and Co., 
and wbicli is destined for the diurch of 
St. Nicholas, in Newcastle, has been 
removed from the manufactory and 
fixed. Its weight is 806‘41b., being only 
33C)lb. below the great bell of St. PauFsi 
the weight of which is 84001b. It 
may not be irrelevant, howover, to state 
that these are small when put in com- 
parison with others ; the great bell of 
St. Peter’s in Koine weighs 18,8071b. ! 
that in the Palazzo Vecchio at F^oreuce 
weighs 17,0001b., and is flxed^i^t a height 
of 275 feet from the f the 

“ Great Tom ” of Christ & Ox- 
ford, weighs 1 7 , 0001 b., LiUi* 

coin, 98941b. , 
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It \i pleasant to se^ Manufacturing 
town* cultivating aticce^Mly the de- ^ 
lightfiilly relaxation of literature. At 
Nottingham, tve pbeei^e from tiie 
Newspapers, the I<iteraiT^' Society, find- 
ing iui^nda in condition, 

hat O^erild^o priM,. the amount of 
neuriji::-|^|^|^*?]^hu8^ for the beet 
essayr;^;^^^^ verse, written by 

persona belong to the county . 

■ ;:WAnns. 

Mfirgave0tM^I^^Road . — This pro- 
jected rail-rMfl/pmch is to he continued 
to Newport, WfU enter the borough on 
the eastern sida crf the Usk, and 
will be cotitinui^j^iipme distance along 
the side of til e r^r to a ]>ill, called the 
Liswen*y Ml. The ground has been 
KUrveyed some time since by Messrs. 
Morris and Hodgkinson. This intended 
road^seems to have awakened much at- 
tention andv^il^terest amongst the inlia- 
bitants of ijeWport. A hand-bill has ap- 
peared, by the most respectable 

and resi of tlie latter 

town, ill wliiip/they determine to sign 
no petition to Parliament for or against 
the bill which is sought to he obtained 
next Session for power to form the said 
rail-road, until a public meeting of tbe 
inhabitahts ;sliall have been convened 
for th| purpose of discussing tbe advan- 
tage Ul? 'disadvantages of the same, as 
bearing upon the imer(?sts of the town. 

HCOTr.AND. 

The Shawl Mnnvfaclurc. — Tliere are 
now not less than 50,000 artisans en- 
gaged throughout Scotland in the nia- 
Tnifacture 6f sliawls from Cashmere or 
the Thibet goat. The yarn , however, for 
this purpose is at present obtained from 
France, 

The Fossil Tree at Cmighith, — An- 
other fossil tree of large dimensions has 
been di.scovercd at O’agleith Quarry, 
About twelve feet of it liave been laid 
bare. It still preserves the cylindrical 
form, but, if anything, rather seems to 
increase ' in diameter. It is certainly 
the most magnificent object of the kind 
that has hitherto been seen in this 
country. Its structure' is in some pans 
very much Contorted, and even nearly 
obliterated, yet a great part of tbe whole, 
as far ks the fragments detached from 
the upper extremity have yet been ex- 
amined, is pfeserved in the greatest 
state of perfection. 

The Clertsrf the Peace have received 
a circular letMr from the Secretary of 


Stete for the 

ing thkbri th4iuusmit, with as lU^ de- 
ililT ns possib^ V an alphabetical list of 
idi the tiimpike ;truste witliin their 
coinity, iogether%ith and 

residences of the respept>^^ oledca to such 
trusts.*’ It was rumoured some timo 
ago, that it ^as the intention of Miiii- 
Rters to propose to Parliament a jilan 
for consolidating and taking inti): thO' 
hands of Government all the tijjrnpike 
trusts in tbe kingdom. This communi- 
cation would seem to indicate that such 
rumour was^not entirely groundless. 

Great Ifeslcrn Railway . — It is with 
great gratification that we find the capi- 
tal of tlie metropolis and the south of 
Kiiglaml at length directing itself to- 
wards railways. Of the 10,000 shaie.s 
re(piired to carry the hill for the two 
sections of the Great \Yestern Railway, 
for which application is to he made in 
the approacliing Session, through Par- 
liament, between 7000 and 0000 are 
already subscribed. Tbe success of this 
first w’ork of tbe kind amongst our 
southern fellow-countrymen we hail as 
most important to all connected with 
rail-roads. Their capital, once directed 
as that of tl.e north already is, towards 
snch undertakings as objects of invest- 
ment, and their first investments being 
made in one of which the success is so 
certain, not only may the extensiotv of 
llie system of rail roads on every really, 
good line tbrougliout the kingdouv be 
considered as ensured, but the general 
direction of capital tcuvards tlie point 
will rapidly and most lieheficially in- 
finence the value of the great works of 
which Lancashire has the pride of hav- 
ing been hitherto the chief support. 

Returns uf County Rates. — .Yinong 
the Parliamentary Papers Avhicli have 
been lately printed, is one .showing the 
recei]>t and expenditure of tlie county 
rates tlirongliout Knglaiid and Wales IVir' 
tbe several years lieiween 10*21 apd 
1002. That part of the return relating 
to tlie prison expenses of the different 
counties, if perfect, would be most use- 
ful, but there are few of the counties 
which present so clear an account as tf) 
enable us easily to compare one with, 
another. TJie same ol>.servatioii may be 
made with respect to vagrants. Kveir^: 
Scotch or Irish labourer who comes oyer J 
for the harvest is carried back at fhifi 
charge of the public. Kither they 
squander their earnings in 
ing they will be conveyed home hie piJ 
cost, or they save theiti to pay th^r 
biidlords’ extortionate r^ut. In 1821 





Prppmci^ Occul^rencet. 


aiid 1822^ the dbarge for ragfrants ap- 
peara in moat of the cbuntiea: exceed* 
ing]]r high. For tero or three years 
aftemrardh, it wasmoderate j hiti it then 
began to risAi and h^ ' eteadny done so 
ever sin**. lUat" year, the cost of re- 
moving vagrants i a the county of Berks, 
was I2fti/. ; >in Bucks, (a few 

years back only 200/.) ; iil Cambridge- 
fthire, (excluding certain huudi’eds,) 
300/. (4 which 307/. was for Scotch and 
Irish vagrants, tlie number ]>a.ssed 
having increased between J824 and 
1032, from 104 to 1512; in Cheshire, 
800/. ; in Cornwall, which if out of tlie 
line of march of most extra county 
paupers, the charge was last year only 
231/.; in Devon, 470 /. of which UM/. 
Averc on account of Scotcli and Irish 
paupers ; in East Essex, 380/. the se- 
veral number of the vagrants given 
being (>(! Scotch, 287 Irish, and 373 
others; in the West Division, the 
charge is only 1)3/. ; in Oloucester.shire 
the cinirge was 1224/. ; in Hants, for 
Scotch and Irish alone, 453/. ; in Hert- 
fordshire, the charge is 953/. ; in the 


small county of Huntingdon, 628/. 
having been between 160/. and 200/. a 
&w years back ; in Kent it was 1653/. ; 
in im^mtershire, 167/* the number of 
Sc.otch yagrauts being 587, ond of Irish, 
130 ; in Middlesex, the charge for con- 
veyance and subsistence of Scotch aiid 
Irish vagt^ints alone, was last yeai* 
29b0/., liavihg gradually incrOksed to 
that amount from 6804, which it was 
in 1824 : in that year the number passed 
was 2346; in 1831, it amounted to 
9281; and iir 1832, to 9570; in fact, 
a perft^ct army. Whilst the county pays 
the training expenses of these pleasure- 
taking paupers (for the greater part of 
them are regular stagers, who make an 
annual trip to London at the public 'ex- 
pense), it is 244,985/. in debt. We 
might go on through the returns^ quot- 
ing similar figures from almost every 
page; but Ave haA'e said sufHcieiit to 
shoAv that something must be speedily 
done to check the devouring evils en- 
tailed upon us hy the mal-admiiiistratlon 
of our poor-laws and laAv of settlement. 


Hops. — An Account of the Duty on Hops of the growth of the year 1833, dis- 
tinguishing the Districts, and the Old from the New Duty : — 


niSTttlCT. 


£. s. d. 


BarnUnple , , 

11 0 

8 

Bedford 

. . . 86 12 

4 

Briutul . . 

11 4 

0 

Cambridge 

. 10 12 

8 

Canterhury 

. . 67,144 3 

10 

Che.ster , . 

1 5 

2 

Cornwall . . 

. . . 7 3 

2 

X)«;rl>y . . . 

. . 262 4 

4 

Dorget . . . 

. . 88 3 

3 

E.ssex . . 

. . 1,300 13 

8 

Kxt’trr t . 

. . 44 18 

2 

(iloiiceBter , 

, . . 8 4 

8 

Grantliuui . . 

. . 70 4 

8 

Hants 

. .'i.H-iO 14 10 

Hereford 

24,160 10 

4 

IbIl* of Wight . 

1 0 

0 

l.incpln 

1,626 10 

0 

Northampton 

..31 

6 

Oxford . , 

20 3 

0 

Plymouth 

. . . 6 16 

8 


Beading , , 

£. s. d. 

. • . 4 6 0 

Itoeliester 

90.599 3 4 

Salisbury , 

• . . 3,302 1 U 

Salop . . 

• . . 2 4 2 

Stourbridge 

. . . 1,543 4 8 

SnflTolk 

. . . 419 16 0 

Surrey . 

. . . ID 0 2 

Siiasex , , 

80,794 2 2 

Uxbridge 

. . . 14 3 10 

Wales, East 

. . . 0 13 6 

Wales, middle 

> . . 238 5 8 

Wales, \Ve8t . 

. . . 0 2 6 

AV'elllnglon . 

. . . 61 10 8 

Worcester , 

5,122 16 0 


Total . . . 272,878 17 fi 


OldDuly, Id. 11-20 per 11). 1, '>6,905 7 0 14-20 
New Duty, id, 8 20 .. 116,973 10 41 6-20 


Total ^*2:2,878 17 6 


G. A. COTTRELL, First General Accountant. 
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'Tthe gauchos^ 

A T A I. E OF T II K P A M PAS. 

^iiE events 1 am atxmt to relate may appear wild and incredible to the 
inhabitants of a country in wliich justice has lon«r l)een recrularly adminis- 
tered, and where the influence of civilization luas ameliorated the passions 
of men, or, at least, caused them to display themselves in a form less re- 
volting than among barliarous nations. 

An Indian shoots at Viis enemy from behind' a tree ; a Turk will strike 
his handjar into the heart oi* his foe wliile he sleeps : and a South American 
Spaniard wdll rip up, on the spot, tlie ])ow’e].s of one who lias insulted hiip ; 
while an Englishman or Frenchman calls out the man who lias 
stain upon his honour, and running him through the midriff, accord^ tO 
the rules of fence, or blowing out his In-ains at the dropiiiiig of a hand- 
kerchief, walks away, and calls this a fair, manly, open revenge — receiving 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. 

■Which of these two modes of procedure is the least inconsistent is easily 
enough decided: but it is also equally clear, that if there must be some ex- 
tra-judicial cliecli 111)011 the ill-disposed or tuibulent part of a community, the 
latter is that which is least likely to he hurtful to society in general, since 
it necessarily involves the total absence of mystery. An Italian, with his 
secret stiletto and his hired hravoes, shows, indeed, that a nation may 
possess, or have possessed, in perfection, a knowledge of the “ arts of 
W’ar and peace," and yet imitate the savage in his mode of revenge ; the 
cause of which is, doubtless, to be traced to the dark, siilitle policy of 
their goveriirncnts, influencing society to its lowest raniifications. Jhit 
it is ^y-object to relate a talc of the passions, and not to investigate the 
causfrijf the peculiar manner in which they are displayed Miiiong different 
nations* ' All who are acquainted with the state of tlie country in \^ich 
the ||ents of my narration occurred, wdll acquit me of exaggeration, in even 
tliSlnbre dreadful parts of the recital. 

Tf is about three years since I first became acquainted with a j^ourig 
Englishman, named Ord, who having, on the death of his father, come into 
possession of some valuable estates in the West Indies, was at that time 
engaged in examining the value and management of his patrimony. In 
the prosecution of this object he visited Cul)a, where my father, 
mercantile transactions were connected with his, resides, and where ' Ord 
remained for some weeks. He had a complete passion I'or the sea. and in 
the course of many pleasure-trips among the noighliouring islands, in a flne 
little schooner which he had brought from England, we liecame the most 
intimate friends* There was a noble, almost a wild, enthusiasm about his 
character, which, though it harmonized well with his athletic and Imnd- 
Feb, — VOL» XL. NO. CLVIII. . L 
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some appearance, would have appeared Quixotic, had it not been borne out 
by liis utter contempt of dang‘er, when danger really* existed. I pll give 
one instance out of inany._ i|tye were beating up against a stitf south-east 
breeze otf Cape TiUuron, in flispaniola, when one of the men, who had 
gone aloft to lake ih a reef in the fore-topsail, sung out to those below that 
a piratical galley, was bearing down upon us with all sail set. Ord and I 
were at that time in the cabin, and, having exhausted every }^cial subject 
of amusement, halt-devoured with ennui, were engaged separately and 
almost silently ; I, in turning over a set of engravings of sea-fights, and 
Ord, oiirsing those “ ])iping times of, peace," in lazily setting up a few of 
the ropes of a frigate, wlkch he was making as a model, immediately, 
however, that the nnui, enteriqi!: the cabin, doffed feis cap, and smoothing 
down his hair, told his story, Ord uttered,, a loud whoop of deligtit, and, 
springing up with a haste which snapped half the spars in his beloved fri- 
gate, ruslied on deck. ^ , 

The man at tlie helm was waiting for the expected order to put the vessel 
about, and the crew were at the sheetis and braces ready to exgciitg the 
manoeuvre ; Init Ord, singing out “ steady," seized a sjiyglass and ran up 
the. shrouds to examine the pirate. In a minute or two he came down, 
with a joyous expression of countenance, and seeing that his men were 
whispering discontentedly to each other, well knowing tfie bloody disposi- 
tions of these pirates, he addressed them thus: — 

“ My lads! there are just a score of strapping negroes in the galley 
bearing down upon us ; oi‘ course they will be well snp])lied with cutlasses 
and small arms, hut they have not a single ])ieee of metal among them ; 
now, you all know well enough that the little Petrel (the name of our 
schooner) has the legs of these lulfards, and my wdsh is to send a message 
from ouv long Tom among them in a friendly w ay ; we can run when we 
can do no better so all you who are willing to stand by your captain, 
draw off to tlie w'eatlier side, and if there l)e any of yon who are afraid of a 
few naked Idacks, in a long boat with a lug sail, keep your pj’esent stations." 

Our crew consisted of lour Englishmen, a Scotehman, a Dutchuj^ji, and 
three or four negroes ; and it was curious to observe the effect of their cap- 
tain s speech upon them. The Englishmen gave three loud cheers, and 
sprang to tlie weather side of our little craft; the Scotcliman, nmre slowly, 
but quite as deferminedly, followed, muttering, that “it W'as l)y nae means 
prudent, but damn him, if be wad craw the dunghill craw;" while tlie 
Dutchman, without uttering a word, turned his quid in liis cheek, squirted 
the juice delilierately over the lee bulwark, and, hitching up his trousers, 
walked after bis coiiipauious. The negroes alone remained standing ; they 
seemed utterly terrified at the idea of attacking these bloody and remorse- 
less pirates, of wdio.se atrocities they had heard a.nd seen so much, and cast 
fearful glances tow^ai-ds the nearing galley, as if they felt their loilg.fjcnives 
alrei^y at their throats. 

A good dram, and a llireat of keelhauling them, however, presently put 
lliem all right, and lliey Imstled alioul wdth great alacilty to get the “ long 
Tom (a long-liarrelled gun, which we carried, and which was generally 
stationed amidsliips) placed astern, with the muzzle depressed, and covered 
with a tarpaulin. For my own part, as 1 was more familiar than Ord with 
™ barbarous cruelties of our ])ivates, I confess that 1 did not enter into the 
affair with the joyousness which he seemed to feel. 1 knew that a moment 
of irresolution, a chance sliot, or a sheet missing stays, might place thcv: 
pirates alongside of u.s, and tlien there was nothing for us but torture and 
death. However, I had every confidence in the excellence of our seamen, 
in Ord s coolness, and, above all, in “ long Tom.” The crew seemed also 
to consider th.e gun as their principal defence, for every glance at the ap- 
proaching pii ales was followed by one directed to the manoetivres of one 
of their companions, who, under cover of the tarpaulin, was cramming 
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‘*lon^Tom” with what he called his grub," bei^ -seveml pounds of 
grape shot, old spike nails, and so forth. " - 

We were still standing off on the starboard;fek, and the pirates not at 
all expecting the warm reception we were pteparing for them, bearing 
down with a flowing sheet upon us, when Ord, hailing them through a 
speaking trumpet, ordered them to stand clear, or he would fire upon fhem. 
The only answer to this summons was a loud discordant laugh, which, 
coming dowp the wind to us, sounded as if they were already alongside. 
Turning roilltt with a calm smile on his face, Ord nodded to his men,'who, 
having before received their instructions, rounded the little Petrel oh the 
heel, and swept away on the larboard tack with a celerity which could 
scarcely have been surpassed by the sea-bird whose name she bore. But, 
though the manoeuvre was performed with the most admirable dexterity, it 
placed the galley of the pirates for a moment within a hundred yards of us ; 
and as, wdth our sheets close-hauled, we stretched away from them, a showed 
of bullets discovered their vexation on being thus baffled. Most of the 
balls fell short, though two or three rattled through the cabin windows, 
and.one, whizzing l)etween Ord and the man at helm, snapped off’ one 
of the spokes of the wheel, and buried itself in the mainmast. “ That’s a 
Spanish rifle," said the helmsman, with great santr froid, “ and yon thun- 
dering thief in the bow of the boat fired it ; I can see the long barrel shin- 
ing yet ; none of their clumsy muskets could have sent a ball as far into a 
Spar of the little Petrel;” and he passed his hand down the splintered 
wdieel-spoke, as a person might examine the wounded limb of his friend, 
“ Never mind," said Ord, “well return their civility presently and lifting 
his hat, he cheered on the pirates who had got their boat round, and with 
sails and sweeps were labouring in our w'ake! 

Meantime we got “ Long Tom’s" nose, as the seamen jocosely called it, 
levelled, and ready for being thrust out on the larboard quarter, the car- 
penter, with his axe, standing read}^ to smash the bulwark, which yet con- 
cealed the gun from our pursuers. They were soon so near us that w'e could 
perfectly distinguish every individual of their crew, and fierce, bloody-look- 
ing wretches they were as ever I beheld. Most of them were nearly naked 
to the waist, where a belt, at which hung pistols and a cutlass, girded their 
lirawny frames. A tall, gray-headed negro stood at the bow^ of the boat, 
holding with one hand by the forestay, and the other resting upon the long, 
Spanisli-barrelled gun whicli our steersman had before noticed. “ I could 
hit him now. Sir, if you would but trust me with your rifle for a moment," 
said the man, casting n||Kher glance at his partially-shattered wheel. 
"Whether Ord was plea^^UMpth that congenial pride in liis vessel, and that 
desire to revenge an injiuy done to her, which every true seaman possesses, 
and which the wish of the helmsman discovered, 1 do not know ; but, put- 
ting his rifle into the man's hand, and taking his place at the wheel, he 
simply desired him to make sure. Never did I see gratitude more for^ly 
developed than in the expression of the helmsman's face, nor did I i$fer 
behold more intense agony displayed in human features than a moment pro- 
duced itf his. The gun which he was raising dropped from his grasp upon 
the. deck, and his arm, shattered at the elbow, quivered convulsively at his 
side. A glance at the smoking muzzle of the old pirate's rifle showed the 
cause of this sudden injury ; while it gave proof of the quickness and dead- 
liness of his aim. At this moment, the men forward cried out that other 
galleys w^re making from the shore, which we weic now at no great dis- 
tance from ; and, looking round, we saw two or thi ee large boats puJling 
lustily out of a creek, where they had been concealed by the spreading* 
cocoa-nut trees and Ihick-tangled undcrw’ood. 

It was now that Ord's perfect coolness and resolute courage displayed 
themselves ; he put the helm into my hands, and, giving the word “ ready, 
about,” to his men, took up llie rifle which the wounded seai&an had 
dropped. The old negrq was loading his piece, and wc could even hear his 
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chuclclivify laugh at the success of his late exploit. Immediately Ord pre- 
sented himseli over the tatfrail there was a general volley fired at him by 
the crew of pirates, amid which lie stood as unmoved as a rock, until, 
catching his opportunity, as our vessel hung on the top ol' a wave, he fired, 
and tlie old negro tumbling headlong among his companions, while his gun 
w as discliarged by the shock, showed that the Petrel and her steersman 
were fully avenged. “ About ship,” cried Ord, as he laid his rifie care- 
fully down on the deck, and looked at me w^ith a half-suppressed smile of 
triumph. Every thing was so silent that the creaking of the ropes, and 
fiapping of the wet canvass, as our sails gybed, were heard distinctly, but 
in an instant the little craft was about, and, getting hold of the wdnd, 
began to skip over tlie waves for the oiling. The pirates were now on our 
larboard quarter, and within a few oars' length of us, when Ord, wdth a 
hand steady as if he w^ere writing an invitation to dinner, took tlie apron 
off “ long Tom ” with one hand, received a lighted match Irom a seaman 
with tlie othei-, then nodded to the carpenter, who lu-okc away the obstruct- 
ing bulwark with one> blow of his axe. 1 still think I see tlie horrified 
countenances of the pirates, and their quick dilated glances as they dis- 
covered the gun, and tlieir confused oaths, and the rattling of the oars and 
cordage as they atteiiqded to escape the expected range of the shot. At 
this moment of nniitterablc anxiety, when onr lives depended upon the 
coolness of our captain, and the success of his discharge, 1 caught a glimpse 
of Ins features. He was, with his head tinned from the gun, blowing 
gently at the match to keep it clear from ashes ; his eonntenance was, I 
thought, pale, but calm and resolved; the next instant it was shrouded in 
tlie smoke, as kneiiling he stretched forward and applied the matc;h to the 
touch-hole. We were not an instant in doubt. Ord had seized the moment 
when the partial confusion of tlie pirates had jilaced tlieir galley within 
twenty feet of us, her huge sail shivering, and herself almost motionless 
on the crest of a wave. Before that wave had lifted the little Petrel, — 
before the smoke of the gun had drifted by, — the crash and the plunge, 
and the horrible yells of the scallored and mangled wretches, assured us of 
their destruction. Their boat, and great part; of lier slaughtered crew, 
wheeled down into the deej) at our very stern, while a few, who had not 
been wounded, struggled ibr a little time, and went down one by one as 
their strength failed. A stiff breeze, and a flowing sheet, soon placed us 
out of hearing of their dreadful cries for help, and out of sight of their still 
more dreadful features, convulsed with agony, and tlieir eyes turned iin 
while in the last death-wrestle. The next nT^jjpig we entered St. Jago, 
to place our wounded man under proper care. 

I have here only descrilied an occurrence wbTOns commonplace cnongli 
among the West Indian islands; but 1 wished tliat an opinion should be 
formed of my friend ratlier from liis actions than from any epithets of mine. 
A determined courage, and a high love of romantic enterprise, were indeed 
the prominent traits in his character, and the stoiy I have told will furnish 
a sufficiently familiar notion of it on these points ; but how can I ever con- 
vey an idea of the int erest, the fascination, which his gentleness, his jfelished 
manners, his deep and ardent feelings, tinged as they were by his chivalrous 
nature, created about liim, making him the envy of tlie one sex and, the 
idol of tlie other? Thrown so completely together as we were in the cabin 
of bis little schooner, I perhaps learned more of his character during that 
.short period of our friendship than ycai's of observation, under other cir 
cumstances, would have possessed me with ; and never did I behold such 
sensitive and strong feelings, comliined with such manly dignity and firm 
ness, as were combined in his character. 1 remember to liavc seen him 
burst into tears, and hi.s frame quiver with emotion, when reading aloud 
tome tliat last mournful scene in “ Romeo and Juliet;” and half an hour 
after h^yas at the he):m of his little bark, in one of the most dreadful liur- 
,jicanes 1 have ever s^en, calmly and collwtedly giving forth his orders, in 
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St voice which rose above even the roar of the tempest, and with a skill and 
coolness which alone could have encouraged the tei'rified seamen, and 
saved us from certain destruction. Such was the gallant youth for whom 
was reserved one of the darkest destinies which the weird sisters ever wove 
for man. 

Some time after the adventure I have related, Ord, having shipped a 
quantity of red cloth for ponchos, bridle-bits, spurs, &c., in a Spanish bot- 
tom lor Buenos Ayres, suddenly determined on accompanying the vessel 
himself, in order, as he said, “ to have a gallop across the Pampas, and 
see how the Indians rode.” He persuaded my fathc'r to allow me to accom- 
])any him, and, after a quick and delightful run down the coast of South 
America, we found ourselves, early one delicious moruiug, swinging at anchor 
in the Rio de la Plata, with the dome of the cathedral, and the tops of the 
houses of Buenos Ayres rising above the lliinl, treeless, and ill-defined 
shores, — for banks they cannot be called, — of the ample river. 

Among those gentlemen to whom Ord brought letters of introduction, 
was a rich, old Spanish merchant, who possessed all the dignified hospi- 
talily and politeness oi’ his countrymen, Avhile the grave pomposity and 
solemn ])ride, which is no less characteristic of the Spaniards, had been in 
him in a great measure clostroyed by his intercourse with strangers and the 
iufiuence of his commercial pursuits. 

From the very first he seemed to have a paiiiality for my friend, 
every day we spent some; hours at his house. But it was not that his bal- 
cony was the coolest, that his patio was shaded best from the heat of the 
noon, or that his roof j-cceivccl the freshest l)ree7,e from the far-slretching 
Plata; far less was it the excellence of his never-ending dinners, the fiavour 
of his divine claret, or Ibnm-springing champagne, which allractcd Ord to 
the casa of Don Jose Maria Kcdiivera ; there was another motive, more 
irresistible than any of these, which, in the shape of Donniv Louisa, the 
merchanrs onl}^ daughter, ottered as lovely ami as powerful an attraction 
to an entliusiastic cavalier, as ever youth, beauty, and innocence displayed 
to mortal man. 

From the first time that he breatlied the usual devoted address to her of 
“ A los pies de usted, Senora I saw that he was stricken by her surpassing 
loveliness ; and she was a ci'oatnre of grace, simplicity, and witcliery, well 
fitted to strengthen iMid render indelible such a first impression. Slie was 
about sixteen years of age ; but sixteen summers lAulle a difierent degree 
of tliought and feeling in the mind and heart, and a Sfiereiit degree of love- 
liness and grace in tlic lorp of a Spaniaixl, more especially a South Ame- 
rican Spaniard, from thosficreated in an inhabitant of these colder coun- 
tries. Donna Louisa luid already, by nature, the dce])-l>lack melancholy 
eye, full of feeling and slumbering passion, — the cxfjuisittJy-rounded form, 
and the volui)1uous grace of matured loveliness, — wliile her early age, and 
the retired mode of life which she had led, gave a piquancy and naive.t^ to 
her manners which early youth, among Sjianiards at least, alone posseiSes. 
The flexibility and unstudied elegance of her gestures and motions seemed 
(to use a fanciful expression) like the acted language of the soul, wdiose 
impulses gave birth to them ; in tact, I never saw a creature so perfectly 
fascinating. Nor did tins admiration become in the least diminished, as is 
too often the case with beauties, on longer acquaintance with Donna 
Louisa. Not that she w^as a whit more learned, or accomplished, accord- 
ing to our meaning of the terms, than the. rest of her fair country w’omen, 
who ha,ve as little book-learning, or systematic accomplishments, as possi- 
ble. A beautiful Spanish girl, indeed, needs none of these things ; her eye 
is a soul of itself, and speaks, as it were, by divine inspiration all the living 
and dead languages; she can utter the most beautiful sentiments without 
.dividing her lips, niercly with her fan, wrist, and Angers, while the slightest 
perceptible elevation of her smooth, symmetrical shoulders is .raqre con- 
vincing than a syllogism. Her walk is the very music of motion ; and 
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Oon’&a Louisa so fai' excelled in this sikati4at?i»d4ay, thai I Ord 

whispering to hie, as she crossed tlje M meet M 

yisioh, must have seen her when he wJote;^ / - . 

v 

“ Grace was in all her steps^vh^i^iren InM? eye^ 

III every gesture, dignity and love |** ;; , 

I think it is a proverb, that no woman taflcs or walks Miie a Spaniard. 
Certainly 1 never knew any whose conversation was so bewitchihg, — who 
took me so much out of myself, as Donna Louisa. From her father and 
mother she had caught the pure Castilian accent, and her graceful utter- 
ance of that rich language, the earnestness of passion which she threw 
into all she said, and the quick, dark glance of her eye, whose expression 
gave proof of the sincerity of her words, altogether created an effect like 
magic. Then she seemed all spirit. What were the wisdom, or the learn- 
ing, of other times before the untutored pleadings of that artless, but im- 
passioned girl’s heart? To me, at least, they seemed useless and vain 
pedantry. Jlut I am dwelling too long upon my recollections of this fair 
creature, such as 1 beheld her in the lap of luxury and love, fearful to pro- 
ceed to the dreadful events wdiicli have hurried her from those scenes wdiose 
chief ornament she was, into the arms of a wild Indian, if ah-eady Death 
has not stepped in to her relief. Ah ! it is sacrilege even to think that the 
fpiasures of that exquisitely delicate and not yet fully unloldcd bosom have 
Ibng ere now, if not buried in the grave, been riiled by a rude savage ; that 
the lovely hand and arm, which to gaze on alone was heaven, — 

■ ■ — — So soft, so fair, so delicate, so sleek, 

As she had worn a lily for her glove !’* 

instead of arranging the folds of the graceful numtHa, is now, if not pow^r- 
. less, lamiliar witli the meanest household offices ; and thaf the countenance, 
^ whose every lineament spoke of “ the melting thought, the kiss ambrosial, 
and the yielding smile,” — O God ! is it not madness to tliink that this being, 
if not now livid with corruption, is obliged to turn with a forced smile of 
fondness upon an uncouth being, whose love is lust, or to feel her maternal 
emotions for the offspring of their unnatural union cheeked by inextin- 
guishable horror and hate? Madness! — ay, the memory of her fate fum 
quenched one noble intellect ; and it is now' even consolatory to reflect that 
long ere this tlie lances of hostile Indians, toil, exposure, or sorrow-, must 
have levelled her mind with that of her lover, or left her hones to bleach 
iq)on the trackless plains of the Pampas. 

The absurd jealousy wdiich cliaracterized tli| government of Spain to- 
^vaj'ds lier Soutli American colonies Jiad liitlimo not only excluded from 
their ports all foreign merchandize, except such as came Iti Spanish bot- 
toms, and w'as consigned to a Spanish merchant, hut liad, by preventing 
foreigners from visiting the country, kept the world as ignorant of the 
aspect of that immense continent, and the manners of its inhabitants, as 
they themselves were respecting the affairs of the Old World, fliis ex- 
trenie jealousy in the government brought my friend Ord and myself into 
a dilemma froni which we si lould have found it difficult to ext ricate ourselves 
without the friendly inlerlerence of the rich old Spanish mei'cliant. Tlie 
goods which Ord had brought to Uuenos Ayres, thougli shipped in a Spanisli 
vessel, and consigned to Don .lose himself, were seized l)y some of the offi- 
cers of the customs, as helonging to a foreigner, who tVui's became liable to 
the piinisliinont due to a defrauder of the revenue. It is w'cll Icnown tlmt 
crews of ships driven l.)y distress of weather into any of the poi-ts of South 
America have Ibrmerly been seized and sent to the mines, and that persons 
in the same situation as Ord and myself had unwittingly placed ourselves, 
have had their goods confiscated, and have been themselves exempted as 
wntrabandists. I have little doubt that such would have been our fate, as 
pie rich cargo of cloths and other articles was a temptation strong enough 
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to have called t^'^wnment to quell any qualms of con- 
science as to ^ up to dry in a South American 

sun. had not been laid until we had 

been sqiJiie .i|i^|iuerfe®^yres, and until Ord had raised up to himself a 
powerfuifr^il in Bon Jose. 15y what political or commercial manoeuvres 
we wejre reheVed 6om all apprehension 1 never exacttly understood ; hut the 
conditions ^med to involve in them the necessity of certain conferences 
taking place between Don Jose and my triend, — at least, such 1 understood 
to be the cause of their long and secret discussions. 

One afternoon w^e w^ere seated under the awning of the patio of our hotel, 
with more than usual silence discussing our cigars and coffee, Avhen I 
noticed that Ord began to fidget {il)out on the sola, and knock the aslies off 
his cigar with unusual frequency and vehemence. I saw tliai. he was about 
to speak of something embarrassing ; l3ul, knowing his frank and decided 
disposition, and perliaps enjoying his uneasiness, thoiigli unconscious of its 
cause, 1 applied myself to a careful search for a fresh WoodviHe, out of a 
heap of real Havatinahs lying before me. At last, after puffing away till 
his cigar was red hot, he knocked the aslies from it hastily, and thrust the 
fiery end into his mouth. He s])rang to his feet with a common Spanish 
exclamation — “ Hy the Holy Virgin !" cried he. “ Donna Louisa Echivera ?” 
said I, finishing his oath in my own way. “ The sweetest saint out of the 
skies,” continued Ord, laughing good-naturedly ; “ 1 wanted to speak of 
her.' “ I have been thinking so this half hour,” said 1. “You are in 
love with her beyond redemption, Ord.” “ And I have told her so too, old 
fellow,” cried he, chuckling, and flinging a handful of centa to a parcel of 
black urchins, who were playing before the gate of the patio, “ Well, and 
what did she say?” said 1. “And 1 have told her father so, loo,” con-,;| 
tinned Ord, without answering my question. “ The devil you have I” 
cried 1. “No, it is aii angel I have,” answered he, “or will have ; for I'm 
to he married in a month, and then, hie for Englavul I gave along 
whistle, and shook his hand cordially. “ But belong I give up my liberty 
into Louisa’s hands,” said he, “ I intend, for the last time, to enjoy tlie full 
dignity of freedom in a gallop over the plains, to see how the Indians 
ride ; to live on beef and water, and sleep on my saddle ; to climb tlie 
heights and cross the torrents of the Cordilleras : and to look down from 
the summit of the Andes upon the wide Pacific. I Jiavc persuaded Don 
Jose to procure me perraissioti to cross the couiitiy ; so that, if you will 
accompany me, we will be off in a few days.” 

I assented with delight ; and from that day we began to prepare for our 
journey, by spending as much time as possible in the saddle, in order to 
make us able to bear tlie daily gallops of a hundred and filly or sixty miles, 
with which we intended to cross the Pampas. 

A few evenings after this conversation, it chanced tliat Ord was walking 
in the Alameida with Donna Louisa and the old merchant, when a drunken 
Gaucho from the jilains happened to meet them, and, in passing, ran laidely 
against the young lady. Thinking that the insult had been intentional, Ord 
felled the inebriated ruffian to the earth with one lilow of his fist. With 
the rapidity of thought, the Gaucho sprang to his feet, drew out his long 
knife from his horse-skin boot, passed it twice or thrice across the heel, as 
if to improve its edge, and then, drawing the back of it fiercely against bis 
clenched teeth, rushed upon Ord with the exclamation, “Ha! you want 
the knife, Senor !” My friend was completely unpre])ared for the stroke, 
so sudden had been the movements of the Gaucho ; but Don Jos6, witli a 
presence of mind and courage which his age and usual habits scarcely 
would have warranted any one in believing he possessed, closed with the 
assassin, and struck up his hand with a smai t blow of his walking-cane. 
Thus Ibiled, the Gaucho glared for an instant on his fresh assailant, again 
raised his long knife into the air, as if to sheath it in the heart of Don 
Jos6; but suddenly dropping the point, and drawing a full inspirationy 
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'. while his whole frame underwent a strong convulsion, he uttered, in a 
hoarse tone, “ Don Jo:s(n )"Ou are your father’s son, and a second time I 
spare your blood ; but the blow shall come heavier, because unseen^ Re- 
member Leonsirdo! and let this sprin^^ald, too, remember! Adieu, Sehors 
and, liftinji; his hat with the Yiunctilious politeness ol* a true Spaniard, he 
moved away as if unconcerned. Ord was fully occupied with Donna Loui.sa, 
who had fainted away; and Don Jose, instead of calling; for any one to 
pursue the man, seemed strnck with some strange terror, and followed him 
with eyes whieh appeared fixed by fasemation to his movements. The 
(iaucho seemed completely sobered by his rencontre ; for, chaniiing his 
slaggei-ing gait for a firm and proud oue, and throwing a iiiece of scarlet 
cloth over his poncho, with a hand that seemed to have been familiar with 
the long, graceful Spariisli cloak, he strode forward tlirough the recoiling 
groups of people, slapping his elbow with the flat part of his knife. 

It was not till the party returned home that 1 received an account of this 
assault from Ord and Don Jose, the latter of whom, on my expressing my 
surprise at the conduct of tlie Gaucho, gave us the following information : — 
“ The Gauchos,” said he, “ who are scattered up and down the Pampas, 
and who support themselves h)^ catching and breaking the wdld horses, and 
by slaughtering the cattle of the plains for their hides and tallow, are, in 
many instances, descended from the best families in Spain, their ancestors 
having been driven to this mode of life by poverty, arising sometimes from 
extravagance or gaming, sometimes Iiqui having been expelled from their 
patrimonies for capital oflences, which have, in many instances, been of a 
political nature. Thus their pride and touchiness (as 1 believe you English 
call it) on points of honour, ibr which they are proverbial even among 

.^^Spaiiiards, may often be traced to their consciousness of superior birth ; 

W^hile their revengeliil and fierce tempers, as well as their hospitality and 
politeness, for which they arc equally ])roverhial, may perhaps be, with tlie. 
same justice, ascribed to this sentiment, grafted u])on the principles which 
their wild and unlettered mode of life naturally ci eate. 

“ Whatever he the cause, however, nothing is more true than tliat a 
Gaucho olitlie Pampas is, accoi’ding to circurnslancos, the most proud, 
polite, revojigeful, or hospitable of all men. He may be bloodthirsty, but 
he is never treaclierous ; he will perhaps cut yo\ir throat for a dollar, but 
he will die sooner than allow you to be deprived of a single cent while in 
liis liut. Accuslomed to what the inhabitants of cities consider the meanest 
offices, lie still retains all tlie dignity, and, if necessaiy, the hauteur, of a 
nobleman ; and though, when scouring the plains with his lasso, he would 
drag you from your liorse and rifle your pockets, yet enter l)ut his cottage, 
utter once beneath his roof ‘ Buenos dias, Sehor,’ and you will find his 
answer to your salutation, ‘Soy todo suyo’ — ‘ I am wholly yours,’ fully 
interpreted in his kind and hospitable conduct to you. 

' “ This general character of the Gauchos, then,” continued Don Jose, 
addressing me, “ though of course not extending to every individual of 
them, will explain to you the probable cause of the peculiar mixture of 
ferocity and ])oliteness at which you were so much surprised in the man' 
who attacked us to-day." 

“ But his sudden change of countenance and action, and his mysterious 
words! You will excuse me, my dear Senor, but my curiosity is on the 
rack to know what is to be known of that man,” said Ord. 

Don Jose went on making a paper but I could see that his 

countenance was working with feelings wliich he was attempting to 
suppress. When he had finished his little cigar, struck a light solemnly 
with his flint and tinder, applied it to the weed, and pufled a few times, he 
looked up to us both with a grave aspect. “ Senors,” said he, “you will 
excuse me that I have felt some hesitation in explaining the words of the 
wretch wlio assaulted us, since such explanation involves the disclosure ol* 
relating to my own family which 1 naturally feel some reluctance 
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to speak of. But,” continued he, waving his hand, as he saw that we were 
about to interrupt him. “ the sight of that Gaucho brought so stron^y to 
my mind features with which I w^as IVimiliar in youth, and which I 
afterwards saw fixed in the rigidity of death, that 1 felt for a moment as if 
a supernatural being stood before me, and when he uttered at the same 
time ttie name of my brother,— whose image he bore” — 

“Your brother !” exclaimed Ord and I in a lircath. 

“The story is briefly this,” said Don Jose, with an expression of features 
like that of one who has resolved to bear patiently something unpleasant : — 

“ Before my father mar] ied, he had been attached to a young lady, whose 
beauty was greater than either her rank or her virtue, and who bore him a 
son, named liconardo de Pelasga, after his mother. By an^fUnfortunale 
arrangement, the ])oy was brought up in m\^ father's house till about fifleen 
or sixteen years of ago, when first his violent and tierce disposition began to 
display itself. His motlicr was still alive, and it is ]U’obable that, from her, 
lie had acquired ideas of his own consequence, which, in the end, proved 
his ruin. It was indeed rumoured that my father had been married to his 
mother, and this false re])oi t, reaching the ears of Leonardo, would most 
probably inflame his haughty and revengeful nature. It happened, one 
day, that my mother reproved him with a good deal of asperity for some 
eliullilion of passion to wdiich he had given vent, and even had the 
imprudence to call him ‘bastard!’ and to apply to his mother a name 
which 1 will not repeat. 1 remember, to this day, the deadly paleness 
wlii(;h struck into the featui’es of Leonardo at this insult, and how his lips 
liecame compressed imlil tlie blood sprang iVom them. But this was only 
for a moment; he ^valked flrrnly to the place wdierc I was seated, dragged , 
me to iny motlier’s side, and suddenly unsheathed a knife which it was 
Immoiir to wear. ‘ Bcliolil, Sefiora, the bastard !' lu*, said ; ‘ and be assured ' 
that it is only my father s blood which keeps my knife from drinking that 
of this l>oy.’ 

“So saying, he quietly replaced his knife, told me to look to my mother, 
who was fainting, and strode out of the apartment. He never returned to 
tlie house ; but before he went, lie liroke open my father’s cash-box, and 
took a purse of one hundred dollars, leaving liis note for the sum. Tlie first 
time wc heard of him was about two years afterwards, when a flerce-looking 
fellow, on horseback, rode into the patio of our house, and llirevv a bag of 
dollars into the counting-room, saying, that w'us from I.eonardo. 

“ Many years after I had occasion to cross the Sierra Morenato look after 
some property whieli had come into niy ])Ossession on the death of my 
father. This road had always been infested by banditti, and the pas- 
sengers in our conveyance had concealed their money in various places, 
in order to escape the search of the robbers, should they attack us. Our 
suspicions were conflrmed ; we were stopped by a baud of horsemen, who 
made us alight from the vehicle, while they rifled our trunks. WeAvere 
made to lie down, with our faces on tlie ground. While in this position, 

I heard one, who appeared to be the captain of the banditti, and who was 
turning over some papers in my portmanteau, utter, in a tone of surprise, 
‘Ha! Echivera!’ I looked up suddenly, and recognized, in the wild and 
ruthless features of the robber, my brother T.eonardo. At that moment, a 
bullet whistled over my head, and lie fell backwards. Two or three shots 
followed in quick succession, and a small body of foot-soldiers, who bad been 
stationed in that part of the Sierra to put down the banditti, rushed from a 
copse which lined the I'oad. A short struggle ensued, and the robbers 
retreated ; but, before our baggage was: replaced in the carriage, and while 
1 w^as yet bending over Leonardo's lifeless body, they again rushed forward, 
and succeeded iu heaving off the corpse of their cemmander. They were 
hotly pursued by the soldiers, but escaped by means of their horses, and their 
sui)orior knowledge of the passes. 

“ Since that time 1 have never heard any thing of these Bknditti ; they 
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«r>njyht out other scenes to carry on their depredations, and 
ISwJKo doubtless found a grave among the unlrequented crags of the 
Ilierra Morena. Yet so strong was the resemblance 1o Leonardo in the 
lOhe of \oice of the desperado who attacked us to-day, and so strange was 
the similarity between his features, and those which imagination gives to 
my imrortunate brother, such as time and misfortune, had he lived, might 
have, ])y this time, produced in him, that, liad I not seen with my own eyes 
his lifeless body stretched upon the mad in S])ain, I would have believed 
that he stood before rne this evening in the Alameida of lluenos Ayres. But 
it must be imagination alone ; and the Gaiicho, wlio uttered his name, 
may have been oneof liii» friends, — possibly one of his hand, wlio still in liis 
intoxication retains a respect for the memory of his c.aptain. This, at least, 
is the inost%rohable surmise 1 can form. And now, Sehor," c(mtimied 
Don Jose, addressing Ord, “let me entreat you to give up your intention of 
crossing the plains, — a Gaucho never lorgets or forgives a hlow% — and 
though, surrounded by llie civil authorities here, 1 scorn the tlireats he 
uttered against my house; yet be assured, that if ever he gets on your 
triiBfek in the Pampas, he will dog you like a blood-hound, till he has re- 
venged the insult with your life.” 

This was the substance of Don Josh’s story. It will readily he imagined 
that a resolute and romantic mind, like that of my friend, was not to lie 
driven from its purpose by tear of the revenge of a vvretched Gavudio, and 
we therefore made no change in our plans respecting our excursion to tiie 
Andes. Indeed, Ord adected to consider the threats of the Gaucho as only 
the wordy rage of intoxication, and he set downi the fears of Don Jose to 
the natural timidity of age, and the cltect of his (piiet pursuits. The very 
night before our departure, Jiovvever, a circumstance occurred, whhli 
showed that some concealed enemy w'as watcliing our inovcments. ]\'ly 
fj'icnd and myself had been spending tlie evening with Don Jose and Ins 
lovely daughter. When I said before that the Donna T.ouisa, with all her 
fascination, cultivated no other accomplishments than S})anish ladies in 
general possessed, I ought to liave made exception in behalf of one accom- 
plishment which her countiywonien seldom excel in, — hut of wdiich she w^as 
an exquisite mistress,— music. She sang divinely ; except hersell*, indeed, 
1 never heard a Spanish woman attempt to sing, w itliout I'eeling my cai’s set 
on edge by the shrill discord, and this is excessively strange, i^onsidoring 
tlie sweetness and harmony of tiieir speech in common conversation. Just 
before we left Don Jose's hospitable house, — (little anticij)ating tliat the 
members of the party sliould never again meet togetlier in the same 
place !) — the young lady sang a mournful old Spanish ballad, said to have 
been composed by Ferdinand Pizarro, in the prison wdiich was his only home 
for twenty-seven years. We were all deeyily aftecled, and Ord, wdiose sensi- 
bilities were acute to a painful degree, could not I’estrain his tears. It was in 
this frame of mind that we hade adieu to Don Jose and his daughter, when, 
almost ere we had left the gate of the patio, a lasso'*^ was thrown over Ord’s 
body, and he was instantly dragg’ed to the ground. He had, however, 
presence of mind to unsheath his knife and cut the thongs, wdien the 
villains, who appeared to he two in number, fell hack out of the shadow^ of 
the wall into tlie moonlight, from the resistance which the weight they were 
dragging had presented being suddenly removed. Before Ord or I could 
attempt to secure either of them, they were gone, hut my friend declared his 
firm belief that one of them was the identical Gaucho, whom he had struck 
a few evenings before in the Alameida. 

This, of course, from the uncertain light, and the hiiny and confusion of 


♦ It is possible that some readers may require to be informed, tliat the lasso of 
the South Americans is composed of plaited tliong.s of raw leather, softened with 
grease, and a running noose at one end, which is thrown wdth astonishing 
dexterity over Illy pai t of the object of pui’suit. 
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the whole affair, oould be but, a surmise ; but it was c»*e wlWA S|ed.' , ^ 
with fear, on account of his betrothed bride and her ^ 

determination to defer his journey on the morrow till ' 

Jos6 to be on his guard, and informed him of this fresh attacks 
resolve we proceeded to our hotel. The result of our delib'ftratiipili,*^ 
influenced, 1 fear, considerably by my desire to set out on our 
was the contrary of this. 1 was sure that if the Donna Louisa and Her; 
lather were made acquainted wdth our adventure, they would use their s 
influence to prevent us from leaving the town. Besides, I was by no means 
convinced that Ord w^as correct in believing lie had been set upon by the 
Gaucho whom he had struck down, and if such were not the case, we were 
terrilying the Signor Echivera and his daughter without cause. These 
considerations, to which Ord, from his own desire to escape all importunity 
on the subject of our journey, was willing to give thei^full weight, 
determined him not to speak to Don Jose of our adventure, out simply to 
send a verbal message to him, advising him to bo cautious in leaving his cam 
after nightlall. The next afternoon, we were a hundred miles from Buenos 
Ayres, at a station wheiv. there was a very good posada, or inn, and where 
most of the horses which were sent to the coast were reclaimed from their 
oi-iginal wild state. A number of Gauchos were straggling about the 
cor/Y//,* and a few young men from the town were standing round a remark- 
ably handsome and powerful colt, which had just been taken from the herd. 

One of the young men, who wished to purchase the animal, had ottered a 
handsome reward to any of the Gauchos who would back him, but such was 
tile fierceness and strength which he had displayed under three or four 
la-s'ms that none of them were willing to attempt it. At length an old 
Gaucho, with a grizzAed beard, and a cool calm snake-like eye, held out his 
hand for the sum whicAi the young man had offered, buckled his saddle 
carefully on the colLs back, and, having examined his powerful Mameluke^ijA 
hit, an(l the sti'aps of his long spiked spurs, desired the thongs to be ' 
loosened, and vaulting upon the maddened brute, dashed ott' with the speed 
of lightning. At this moment 1 felt iny arm pressed by Ord, who 
whispered, when he had got me from the circle, “ By Heaven that is the 
man ! and he is already on our track.” 

This explained to me the quick furtive glances which I had observed the 
old Gaucho pass towards us, — hut 1 answered nothing, delilierating in my 
own mind what was to be done when the rascal siionltl come hack tVom his 
perilous ride. 

In breaking a horse in South America, — for after tlie first sever(‘ gallop, 
or backing as it is called, lie seldom reijuires any further training,*— the 
Gaucho generally gallops him at full speed in a circle of two or tiiree. miles 
in diameter, accordingly as his disposition displays itself. Tlie vast plains 
afford the most pciiect facility for the piirpo.se in (juestion, and however it 

y militate against the experience of lioi sel)reakers in Ivui-ope, nothing is 
more certain tiuin that, when a horse is taken by the lasso from the plains, 
he requires nothing more than a gallop of five or six miles under a Gaucho 
bit and spur to fit him for every duty he may atterwards have to fulfil in 
that country. But it was in vain that, in the present case, we looked for the 
curve in the rider’s course. He progressed, or seemed to progress, till the 
eyes of tlie most sanguine among us could not even pii^tend to see his 
poncho sti eaming in the wind which his speed created, nor the waving of 
his montero cap as his flying form cut against the clear settling sky. 

While we were yet wondering at this extraordinary circumstance, the 


* An inclosure generally JiO or 40 yards in diameter, formed of strong stakes 
driven into the ground, in which the cattle de.stined for slangl)ter or the saddle are 
placed. In the Pampas, the corral is usually placed fifty or a hundred yards from the 
Gaucho’s hut. 
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n%ht', which falls, as every body knows, with astonishin.^ quickness in these 
low latitudes, closed over us, and the whole party retired to the posada. 

^0 persons less peculiarly interested than we were in the motions of the 
GftUcho, it might have been highly amusing to notice the various ways in 
which the surprise and vexation of our companions were displayed, hlone 
of the Gauchos near us knew, or at least would coniess that they knew, the 
fellow who had absconded. They said that he must be some man “ beyond 
the clover ground,” * and that they had never seen him near the coast 
before. They were, however, highly indignant at his liad faith, and proffered 
to the intended purchaser of the colt the liest unbroken horse in the corral 
as a remilffteration for liis disappointment. The young men, I remember, 
were not to be convinced by the Gauchos for some time that they had not 
been imposed on by one of their own number, who wished to retain the 
noble animal for himself ; and their disputes dining the first part of the 
night, and tlfeir noisy discussions afterwards, when they had adjusted the 
matter over their brandy, Iccpt Ord and myself from enjoying a particle of 
sleep. In the morning accordino:ly w'e rose imrefrcshed, but I could see 
that it was not the want of rest alone which had driven the colour from my 
friend’s cheek, and the lustre iiom his eye. A presentiment of evil had 
come over his mind, which he declared himself unable to resist. It was in 
vain I laboured to remove it by attempting to engage him in conversation 
respecting his future prospects ; this only increased his melancholy. When 
I found this to be the case, I urged him to I’etiirn to Buenos Ayres, l)ut he 
cx))ressed his determination to proceed. I Iboiight that the excitement of 
new scenes, and the glorious feeling of liberty which is 1‘elt in sweeping 
across the plains at full speed, would present ly remove his depression, and 
therefore liurried on our preparations for departure ; and our peons, or 
guides, driving before them the horses intended to relieve those we rode, 
were presently on the way to the next station. 

It is unnecessary to relate the occurrences which took place dnrinj^ our 
journey. Witliout any greater accident than an occasional 1‘all from our 
horses into a bucachera.^y or a blow on the head from the balls of the Gauchos 
in our awkward attempts to use them, and without any greater privations 
than the occasional delay or sometimes total want ol‘ our supper after a 
fatiguing ride, we fullilled the intention of our expedition. 

We generally rode above a hundred miles every day, having changed our 
horses eight or ten times during that distance, and aiter culting our supper 
from a huge shapeless piece of beef roasted on a rude iron spit stuck into 
the ground, — or perha]>s having procured the greater luxury of a fowl baked 
in the fashion of the gypsies, and having washed it down with a draught of 
wine, we lay down in the hut, or more commonly in the open air, with our 
saddle for a pillow, and the sky for our canopy. 

When we reached the foot of the Corderillas, we exchanged our horses for 


* The plains between Buenos Ayres and the Corderillas may be divided into three 
broad belts, the first of which, nearest the Atlantic, about lilO miles in breadth, is 
covered, during one part of the year, with thick clover; the second belt, about 450 
miles broad, with long grass ; the third, reaching to the foot of the Corderillas, Avith 
stunted trees and hushes placed at considerable distances apart. 

I The fnsencheros are liolcs burrowed in the ground by an animal called a hiscacho, 
and were it not for the soft nature of the plains, it Avould he extremely dangerous to 
cross them on liorseback, as it is in many instaiiees impossilile to avoid the hiscacheros, 
and the speed at which the hor.ses go would generally render a fall on hard ground 
mortal. The “ balls” spoken of consist of three brass globes Avliich the Gauchos 
Avheel rouiul their liead, till they acquire sufficient impetus, and then they are darted 
Avitli such force and dexterity as to bring downi a bird in its flight, or to stun the 
stiongest hull, stiillion, gaina, or lion. The lasso and the halls are in the Imnds of 
the G.mchos from their earliest years,— hence their iiiiinitahle skill in using them. 
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mules, and after crossing the Andes by a route which torretits.,.p^ecipicea, 
and the fear of robbers, combined to render somewhat perilous, we arrived 1 
at length at Jr’antiago in Chili. " ^ 

During the whole of this most exciting journey, Ord never recov^pd hb 
wonted elasticity of spirits, nor did 1 ever but once see him escape froiHvIhe 
fascinous kind of influence which had seized upon him. It was when the 
mists of the lower grounds of Chili disappearing, like an embodied spirit 
returning to its original invisibility, w'e beheld, from the summit of the ^ 
Andes, the wide waters of the Pacilic glowing in the glorious morning sun- 
light, I remember he burst into a wild poetical apostrophe to the spirit of 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the first European who belield this vtst ocean ; 
and, cheered by the change in my friend’s state of mind, and delighted by 
his enthusiasm, I felt that day to" be, in spite of our toilsome path, one of 
Ihe happiest I had ever spent. If I do not now look back to, it as such, it 
is because the memory of its pleasures is clouded by the mournl'ul fate of 
him who created them. 

The change in my friend’s state of mind, as I have said, was transient ; 
he relaj)sed into his former gloominess, answering all my attempts to reason 
him out of his depression, by saying that “he felt a fixed conviction that 
the days of his life, or of his dearest hopes, were numbered ; and though he 
wished to meet his fate as a man, and trusted he would do so were the 
danger before his eyes, yet the irresolution of his mind was as natural amid 
the obscurity of his impending destiny as would be the faltering of his step, 
if he were treading in the dark on the verge of a precipice." 

It was impossible to expect to influence one wlio could look wdlh this 
calmness of settled conviclion ujion an imaginary evil ; and, to say the truth, 

I felt that I was more likely to bo led by him into a dread, if hot a belief, 
of some certain danger before us, than to restore iny friend’s mind to its 
wonted healthy tone. He did not even express the slightest wish to hasten 
his return, though I saw that great part of his terrors related to the Donna 
Louisa. He had become, what I never saw either before or since, and what 
I do not think can exist, if the person be free from insanity or supernatural 
influence, — a practical fatalist — and resigned himself iiri])licitiy to the 
course of events. But I was determined not to allow him to sink into 
incurable despondency, and therefore instantly prepared for our return. In 
all things he w^as passive, undergoing even the fatigue and danger of the 
journey across the Andes without being once roused to tlie excitement 
which I had hoped the mere animal exertion would have communicated to 
his mind. 

In our rapid return across the Pampas, w’e were frequently alarmed by 
reports of hostile Indians being on tlie path, and were entertained by onr 
terrified ])eons with tales of their ferocity and blood-thirstiness. Mounted 
on the most powerfuVand fleet horses, and themselves the best horsemen in 
the wojld, wherever they came theii* course was tracked in blood. Their 
many conflicts with the Spanish usurpers of their country had created a 
spirit of the bitterest hostility in the breasts of both parties, and the idea, on 
either side, of sparing a foe who had fallen into their hands was never 
entertained. 

Small parties of Indians, armed with their spears of eighteen feet in 
length, had frequently attacked and burnt the unprotected huts of the 
Gauchos, remorselessly slain the men, the old and the ugly of the women, 
and carried the young and good-looking with them into the heart of the 
Pampas. We became accustomed, however, to these recitals of cruelty, 
and having come within three hundred miles of Buenos Ayres without 
seeing any of tliese flying parties, ceased to consider them an object of 
alarm. 

We were within three days’ gallop of the coast ; I was a few miles aliead 
of my companions, when an ostrich crossed me at some distance, and 1 
pushed off alone after him. I had acipiired some little skill in the use of 
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the lasso, and being mounted on a horse of extraordinary speed and power^ 
made myself sure of my prize. There is perhaps no sport in the world so 
intensely intereslinir as that in which I was engaged ; miles pass with 
minutes, and the sight of the noble chase continually in view, keeps alive an 
ardour which absorl»s every faculty. I had made several unsuccessful 
casts, but still kept up the pursuit with reckless impetuosity, when my 
horse suddenly fell with me into a bucachero, and, rolling over my body, 
bruised me severely. Fortunately I still retained hold of the bridle, but 
unable to rise, lay helplessly on my back, gazing upwards upon innumerable 
bright and fantastic objects which seemed to till the atmosphere. At 
length, wtfen the sickness had in some measure left me, I managed to get 
into the saddle, and walked my horse slowly in the direction, as 1 thought, 
of the road which I had left. 1 now beg*cin to reflect that, as rny course had 
been almost at right angles to the track leading to the coast, and as I had 
continued great pait of an hour with unabated speed in the chase, thei-e 
was no possibility of my overlaking my friends, compelled as I w\‘is by tlie 
pain of my bruises to proceed at the most gentle pace possible. I felt also, 
from the frequent tripping of my horse, that he was well-nigh spent, and 
now Ibr the first time the appalling nature of my situation burst fully on my 
mind. 

I was alone in a trackless plain,— without the power of reaching the 
path 1 had left, and certain, unless some wandering Gauclvo should by good 
fortune pass me, to perish with hunger, or severe thirst, which, from the 
bruises 1 had received, began to parch up my frame. I swept the horizon 
with a glance dimmed by sickness and terror, but, save a herd or two of wild 
cattle feeding among the deep clover, there was nothing to break the 
sameness of the view. A troop of the naked Indian horsemen, of whose 
cruelties 1 liad lately heard so much, would at that moment liave been 
welcome to my siglit. 

Often, as the nature of the dreadful death to which T seemed doomed shot 
through my heart, I struck my spurs into my horse’s sides with a convulsive 
movement, hut the groaning of the fatigued animal, and the agony which 
the least acederation in his pace created in my bruised limbs, caused me as 
often to return to a slow walk, and to yield myself up to despair. In a 
short time, the thirst which Isufl’ered became so inloleiahle, that I decided 
on opening a vein in the neck of my horse, in order to quench it in his 
blood. I knew very well that the best way to relieve iny thirst, and 
assuage the fever which caused it, would have been to draw a little blood 
from my own veins, instead of that of my jaded steed ; but I was fearful 
tliat, if lainting came on, I might bleed to death. I therefore took out the 
instrument, and was about to dismount in order to perform my little ope- 
ration. Before doing so, however, I cast another longing look around me ; 
and to my inexpressible joy beheld a horseman gallop out from behind a 
large herd of wild cattle which had for a little time concealed him. I hal- 
looed with all my might, but the feeble sound must have died along the 
plain before it readied him, ibr he kept on his course. At last 1 fired one 
of niy pistols, and 1 could instantly see his horse turn, and sweep towards 
me at a rapid pace. I Iiad time to reload my jiistol, loosen my knife in its 
sheath, and fix my almost sinking faculties upon the danger probably be- 
fore me ; for J knew that a Gaucho, meeting an unprotected stranger like 
myself on the plains, would think nothing of cutting his throat for the sake 
of his bridle and spurs, besides the possibility of finding a few dollars in 
his purse. Fortunately, however, my fears were groundless ; the rider who 
had so opportunely crossed me proved to be a Gaucho hoy, of about eleven Or 
twelve years of age. 1 returned my pistols to my girdle, and uttered an eja- 
culation of gralil ude. The little fellow came dashing up to me at full speed, 
crying, as he checked his horse, till the animal lell almost on his haunches, 

Pios mio ! qiu^ es esto “ My God ! what is this ?" 1 sliortly exp^lamed 
to hi*n zny misfortune, and requested to be taken to his homti^which I 
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fouTid was at a few miles’ distance, lying farther south than any other 
Gaucho hut. He gave me a drink of water from a cow’s horn, which was 
slung round him, and never till my dying day shall I forget the exquisite 
feeling of pleasure which that tlelicious draught communicated to my 
parched frame. He then pulled some dried heef from a hag which hung ^ 
his saddle how, and I ate a few mouthfuls to relieve the taintness which 
iny long abstinence from food had created. Thus, having performed the 
duties of hospitality, the young horseman dashed away in the direction 1 
was to accompany him, whirling his Imso above his head, and hinponche 
streaming like a pennon behind, — then ever and anon returning to my side 
with an “ Alegrarse ! alegrarse ! vamos ! vamos ! senor.” — “ Cheer up ! 
cheer uj) ! come on, come on, senor !” In this way, after a most pain- 
ful march, we arrived at his hut, which was lai’ger and more neatly 
built than any I had seen, containing tvro apartments, besides a covered 
shed at a little distance to serve tlie purposes of a kitchen. Tlie very 
corr(il was not surrounded 1)V the usual quantity of tilth, the cause of whiclri 
was at once to be traced to tlie great number of haw^ks and heavy-looking 
gorged vultures whicli sat upon the stakes of the inclosure, remaining, as I 
rode pa*^!, almost within reach of my extended arm. They had gathered 
round this settlement in greater numbers than 1 liad seen in any other 
place on the Pampas, and were also larger than any 1 had before met with. 
A few noble horses were shut up in the corral, which, by their neighing as 
we passed, proved tliat they had been but lately reclaimed from the plains. 
Everything around looked less like the scpialid hut of a wretched Gaucho, 
than the decent home of an independent agriculturist ; and had it not l>een 
for the corral, and the heaps of bones of every kind scattered about, I 
could have fancied this to he the dwelling of some whimsical foreigner, 
who liad chosen to leave his vineyard in Lang\iedoc, or his farm in Sussex, 
to share witii the wild horse, the gama, and the lion, the freedom of the 
plains of Paraguay. 

But, if I was surprised at the comparative neatness of the place, 1 was 
soon much more so at the extraordinary behaviour of its master, as, lifting 
aside the bullock's hide which served as a door to the dwelling, he came 
fortli to meet me. I have said before that the Gauchos were famed lor 
their hospitality, and that they almost universally retain the grave polite- 
ness for w hich Spaniards have always been remarkable. Tosucli an extent, 
in fact, is this carried, that a Gaucho never enters his hut w'itl)oiit lifting 
his cap with a gesture of respect, though there may be none but the mem- 
bers of his own family within. I was therefore surprised to perceive that, 
instead of welcoming me with the cordial alacrity which I had elsew here 
universally received, the Gaucho started as his eyes fell upon me, and slid- 
ing his hand down tow^ards his heel, drew forth his longknile with a threat- 
ening gesture. So soon as I had saluted him, however, and explained my 
misfortune, he seemed to recover himself, and muttering some words of 
apology as he replaced his weapon, he begged me to enter his hut, and to 
consider it as my owm. Faint and weary as I w as, I could not but perceive 
the constraint and reluctance wuth which he uttered this usual compliment, 
and, as the most delicate way of noticing it, sxpresseda hope that the en- 
tertainment of a traveller for a night under his roof would not in any w'ay 
incoxiimode him. He turned his quick grey eye on me as I spoke ; but 
seeing, 1 presume, nothing like suspicion on my features, began busily 
to occupy himself in releasing my horse from his recado, or saddle, and 
bridle*, as he expressed his pleasure in being honoured by the presence of a 
cavalier like myself. “ You must excuse an old man, senor,” said he, “ if 
he is somewhat cautious and fearful ; in t lese wild plains there are more 
salieadores (robbers) than honest Christians ; besides, w^e have certain in- 
formation that the Indians are somew^he^e in these parts: they have 
burnt some huts in the clover ground east, and may be upon us (may the 
motor of God protect us I) before the morning : a man is rarely at his ease 
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when he knows his throat may be' cut before the next meal, senoiV and 
therefore, I pi ay you, pardon ray want of courtesy.” And then giving the 
horse a lash with the bridle, he moved towards the hut, desiring me^ in the 
true Spanish style, to consider botli himself and his dwelling as cre^d 
only for iriy pleasure. I had been too often told of the Indians, to be alarmed ; 
at tlie story of my host, besides that I considered it as a rw, ye intended to 
hasten my departure ; and though I was utterly nt a loss to discover the 
cause of his churlishness, I was too much occupied by my own suffering 
to notice it further iiian mentally to determine on leaving the station the 
next morning at all Bazards. There was something in the sound of the tnan's i 
VQi*^|ilso, which seemed not altogether unknown to me ; and a suspicion 
that;lhis might be the Gaucho whom Ord had struck rushed acros^ my 
mind ; but 1 had nothing, save the peculiarity of his manner, to strei^hen 
this fancy, and I presently forgot it in matters more nearly relating to 
myself. 

The inside of the hut was more clean and neat than usual in the Gau- 
chos’ cottages ; the or balls, and the kusos, the bridles, spurs, and 
other implements, were arranged in an orderly manner along fhe walls, — 
the cradle, made of a hull's hide, suspended by leathern thongs to the 
rafters, occupied a remote corner of the apartment, — the charcoal fire burnt 
cheerily, while the lamp, fed by bullock’s tallow, suspended from the tpof, 
poured a clear light into the recesses of the room. The night had Mien 
during my late slow ride, and the cold had seized upon my stiffened limbs 
with great severity. It had henurnhed rather than chiliod me, the feverish 
heat raging as it were within my frame, while my extr(‘mities w^ere utmost 
insensible, and covered with a cold sweat. The warmth of the room, how- 
ever, presently equalized the heat in my whole body, and I i)repar€d to 
take away some blood from my arm. There w^as an instant stir among 
several dark heaps whicli lay upon the floor, and four or five w^omen, with 
twice as many children — black, browni, and red— gatliered round me to look 
at the operation, — the most common and favourite one among all Spaniards. 
An old black woman, who, from her appearance, and from her bringing in 
the huge jfiece of roast beef on the spit, seemed to be the cook of the esta- 
blishment, held the vessel to receive the blood, and being more occupied in 
examining my dress than in the duty of the moment , perlbrmed her part so 
awkwardly that I reproved lier in an angry and loud tone for her inatten- 
tion. A shriek immediately hurst from the other ai)artment, and the old 
Gaucho, rising hastily, and with a mute gesture of rage, rushed intb it by a 
door which communicated with the room in which we sat. I was wdl 
nigh fainting, but I noticed the glances of deej) meaning wliich 'passed 
between the persons around me, and could also liear the half stifled accents 
of the old Gaucho addressing some one in tlie other apartment in a threat- 
ening tone. ? 

It is impossible for me to describe my emotions at that moment j the 
voice thrilled through even my clouded senses, and the doubt, the fe^, the 
suspicion, which rushed to my very heart’s core, seemed to freeze up itiy 
blood at its fountain. The stream, which was flowing freely from the open 
vessel, stopped as if by magic; and the cold, death-like sweat w;h\ch was 
coming over me, and w hich is the common effect of the abs£raG|mn of a 
large quantity of blood, Vieeame, as it were, suddenly drie!!l 
muscles grew unnaturally rigid, and each individual fibre 
as if in the attempt to contract itself into a state of stony 
painfully sensible of everything that passed, but I remained §;xe® W 
and motionless, — horror having produced upon my frame, 
fatigue, pain, and loss of blood, the same, or a similar eflect^, 
unknown influence exercises upon the nerves of cataleptic 
as one “ to stone conveited by amaze.” But my mind, if 
niand the material frame w liich it inhabited, seemed endowei^th intense 
preternatural activily and decision. The voice I had^ei^ 
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had created these extraordinary effects, was assuredly that of Donna 
Louisa. The dreadful fact burst upon me with such stunning force, as to 
render me, as I have just said, speechless, and to drive back, asitw^ere, my 
mental energies to their most remote citadel. 

The reflections, which then shot with the rapidity of lightning across my 
mind, seemed most like the spontaneous imagery of a dream ; for, as in a 
vision of the night, I was unconscious of the least mental exertion in making 
them. I may say then, that \fdt, as if by a revelation, rather than by 
any exercise of reason, that the Donna Louisa was ip the same hut with 
me,^that the old Gaucho was tie whom Ord ana Senor Echiyara had 
mortally offended, — that he had kidnapped the maiden to revenge Simself 
on bol^— and that he knew or guessed me to be Ord’s iriend. These con- , 
clu$kiins, which proved in the end to be perfectly correct, were doubtless the 
decision of my judgment from the facts before me, viz. — the tone of the 
voice, the sinister looks of the Gaucho, and my indistinct recollection of 
his features at the posada : though, as I was utterly unconscious of dediicing 
them by any train of reasoning, the powers of my mind and body being, as 
it were, for the time disunited, I felt somewhat disposed to consider them 
as the effect of some unearthly impulse or revelation. Since that time, 
however, I have heard gentlemen, who stand deservedly at the head of the 
medical profession, declare that there are diseases, of a nervous order, in 
which the body is Ibr the time incapable of displaying, by the external 
senses, the workings of the mind, though the person be all the time con- 
scious of ideas rushing across him with a rapidity, and of a nature iniinitely 
superior to those which occupy his mind in health. I conclude, therefore, 
that the effect produced on me by horror, conjoined with the peculiar phy- 
sical and mental circumstances of my situation, was somewliat similar to 
that which such diseases produce on their possessors. As the violence of 
the paroxysm — for I know not how else to designate it — decreased, my 
frame became gradually relaxed, the cold sweat preceding fainting rushed 
from every pore of my body, and 1 sank back in a state of insensibility. ' 
When 1 recovered, I perceived the old Gaucho standing over me with 
his eyes bent in strict scrutiny upon my features, while the rest of the 
family bustled around me with such restoratives as their simple means 
afforded. Closing my eyes for a few moments, as if still under the influence 
of weakness, I struggled to gather together my scattered energies, and to 
resolve on my future conduct. My aim was to lull to sleep the suspicions 
of the treacherous old villain, to leave the hut in the morning, and to return 
as soon as I could collect as many men as would be able to overpower any 
resis^nce he and his might make. Thanking my host, therefore, in a 
languid manner for his attention, 1 begged he would allow' me to repose 
myself for an hour or two, and, in the mean time, order a fowl to be boiled, 
as it would be dangerous for me to sup on such strong food as that which 
was smoking on the spit near us. 1 saw at once that I had relieved his 
fears and suspicions : lie instantly became all politeness ; uttered compli- 
ments with a gravity and extravagance which a Spaniard alone possesses ; 
gave orders for my chicken l^roth, and with his own hand threw down two 
or three ponchos for my bed, and adjusted a white, new'- dressed sheep's 
skin on^ my recado for my pillow. 

' I lay dw% therefore, and simulated slumber, though it may well be 
was farther from me than repose. I was in the 
shadot^^^nd cpuld see all that went on before me ; while my own form 
must bivie been in a great measure concealed. The family gathered round 
and ate tbeir evening meal ; each individual, even to the children,* cutting 
with their vjenives a piece fi-om the huge joint. This, with water, formed 
their repa^ ; for bread there is none in Ihe plains. Each then bent for a 
few moments' before a little image of the Virgin which hung at one end of 
'hut ; and, lying down on the floor as c nance or whim directed them, they 
were soon fast asleep. The old Gaucho, however, and a very pretty mulatto 
CLYIII. M 
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child in her lap, sate at the fire as if waiting for some one. The 
youthful mother bent ovef her slumbering infant features wherein some 
secret grief seemed blended with maternal anxiety. She frequently turned 
her eyes towards the door, and then to the old Gaucho, with an expression of 
surprise or fear at the protracted delay of some one whom she naihed Teo- 
baldo. The old man never answered her, but seemed to be wrapp^ up in 
deep reflection. The ruddy light of the charcoal fire fell upon his harsh 
features, deep dark eye^^, and grizzled beard, discovering every fvirrow on 
his face with painful ^stincthegs, and clothing his lineaments with a kind 
of lurid light, which mcreased the savage, though slumbering, ferocity of 
their expression. At length, when the young woman again turned her eyes 
filled with tears upon him, and spoke in a querulous tone of the delay of 
Teohaldo, the old man uttered an imprecation, and, grinding his teeth, 
commanded her to he silent. He then relapsed into his former moody ab- 
straction, while I could see the tears streaming down the cheeks of the 
terrified girl u})on her sleeping infant, fast and freely as from a fountain. 

On a siidden the sound of a horse at speed approached the liut; and be- 
fore either the old Gaucho or the girl could reach the door, ay<mng man of 
a powerful frame, and features expressive of reckless daring, burst into the 
apartment, raising, at the same time, his cap, and uttering the usual saluta- 
tion. He had the bolas wrapped round his waist, and 1 saw by the blood 
with which they were clotted that he had been hunting. A number of 
dogs, many of which bore terrible marks of the dangerous sport for which 
they were kept, follow' ed his steps, and with sneh gestures of pleasure as 
their fatigue would allow them to make, gathered round the old Gaucho. 
Meantime, the poor girl held up her child to be kissed by the young 
huntsman, and laid her arm loudly round his neck. Bestowing the ex[)ecte(l 
caresses ui)on both, though witli a carelessness which showed how little of 
the heart there was in the action, he desired her to prepare his supper. 
She placed the child in the cradle of hide which hung above my head, and 
took from a kind of closet, — made also of a huirs hide inflated and dried, 
and having a square piece cut out and moving on hinges by way of door,— 
a flask of wine and other articles of fare of a more generous kind than the 
family had used at their late meal. While she was thus busied, one of the 
dogs came smelling up to me, and began to growl and erect his bristles. 
“ Down, Tauro ! down!” cried the old man, and to the surprised and in- 
quiring looks of his son answered by hrief^ narrating the cause of my 
visiting the hut. “Now, by heaven! Seiior, ’ said Teohaldo, scowling 
upon his father, “ yon have done foolishly. A stranger, and from the 
town, said you ? You might as well have harboured the devil redhot from 
hell with a legion of his imps/’ He w as going on lashing himself into an 
outrageous passion, when the old Gaucho interrupted him ; and though he 
spoke only in a whisper, there was a tone of command and calm concen- 
trated energy in his voice, w'hich ajipeared to oV>lige the other to listen. 
“ Senor,” said he, (for even the nearest relatives address each other in this 
punctilious manner,) “ you are young, and moreover seem to have forgotten 
that I am your father. It is well that I cannot, or these words might call 
for chastisement. We wull talk of this at a fitter season, and in the mean- 
time let us look to our guest.” 

. “ Voto a Dios ! let him look to himself,” muttered the young desperado, 
as, rising, he came towards me, and began furtively to view my features. 
He was turning away, conyiiiced apparently that I sle])t, and had not over- 
heard his words, when, as if influenced by sudden suspicion, he again bent 
/ over me, and drew forth his knife rapidly. It was a moment of the most 
dreadful trial, but I had nerve enough for it, though, the next instant, when 
he had turned away, I felt the big drops coursing down my forehe^ and 
cheeks,— so great a shock had the forcible suppression of my feelings 
municated to ^y frame. The old man utterred a brief but threate&g 
'^postulation to his son, which he answered by a look of d« 
und without further words drew the skeleton of a ho^se^e ItwA the 
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fire, threw himself upon it, and befi:an to devour his meal in silehc^. In it 
short time I was relieved from reflections of the most distressing natui^e, by 
being requested by the Mulatto girl to sit up and take the food which hail 
been prepared kt my desire* ^ 

1 noticed, also, that She took $lq!me,,of it, with a small flask of wine, (how 
procured, heaveh knows,) into the other apartment ; and th%t, during 
time she was absent, t^e pld Gau^^ and his son werO^ restless and : impa- 
tient, and cast furtive glances cohtinualiy upolj pie, * I was enabled, 
tever, toescape their observation by allowing my fea|ures to take theex^ , 
pression of that listlessriess and langudir which" my weakness, iif S^ite Of ; 
circumstances, predispose® me to feel. Slagerl^-*-aitd the more so that 1 
was forced to torture my face into aft expression of indiflerence— did I wait 
for the return of the girl ; — for, if my belief that the Donna toliisa was in 
confinement in the other room, and had recognised my woice when she 
screamed, was correct, I thought it probable that she would fall upofl some 
plan to convey to me, by means of her attendant, a certain knowledge of the 
.fact. It was in vain, however, that I scanned the features of the girl when 
she returned with the food and wine untasted. She whispered something 
concerning “ the Sefiorita” to the old man, to which he replied by a muttered 
curse and a significant glance at his son. Sick at heart, and filled with 
apprehensions, the vague nature of which was more unnerving than the 
most terrible certainty, I muttered my “ buenas noches,” and was about to 
retire to ray poncho, wdien 1 observed the mulatto girl playing with a ring, 
and viewing it over and over close by the light of the fire. The sight 
completely deprived ine of my circumspection. 1 started back in undis- 
guised horror, and had uttered an exclamation — fortunately in my native 
language — belbre I could recollect myself. From the shock which the cir- 
cumstance gave me, tlie bandaged vein again burst out in blood, and thfe 
inmates of the hut, (who, like all those that frequently use venesection un- 
scientifically, have a horror on such occasion of an artery having been 
opened,) ascribing my emotion to the unexpected sight of the blood, began 
immediately to tighten the bandages, — to roll up rude compresses made of 
small stones wrapped in wool, — and thus both afforded me time to recover 
my quiet manner, and drew aside the attention of those who might, from 
their conscious dread of detection, have ascribed my conduct to other 
causes. 

In the mean time, my mind w^as filled with a multitude of recollections 
of the past and determinations for the future. The ring which I had seen 
in the hands of the mulatto girl I remembered well. It was a favorite one 
of the Donna Louisa's, and had, moreover, attracted my attention particu- 
larly, from the fact that Ord liad written some stanzas upon it. I mention it as 
a curious proof that the mind is capable of remembering with almost morbid 
acuteness slight circumstances in periods of great peril — that the sentiments 
of my poor friend's verses were in my recollection at the very moment when 
it might be supposed all my energies would have been directed to the 
emergency before me. I remembered that, in his lines, he had wished to 
be that ring, — to encircle so fair a portion of his mistress, — sometimes to be 
pressed, when she w^as contemplative, to her sweet cheek, — sometimes, in 
the unconscious attitude in which sleep might place her downy palm, to be 
nestled in the warm recesses of her bosom ! 

But there :were thoughts of a different nature succeeding to those remem- 
brances. There was pity and sorrow for the lovely prisoner, — hate and 
horror, the stronger that it was veiled in a manner of cordiality, towards 
the savages who had brought her there — and resolve strong as death to 
liberate her from her thraldom. Without any difficulty, as 1 conceived. I 
succeeded in convincing those around me tliat I suspected nothing, and 
k]|ew of no motive for suspicion ; and in this agreeable opinion, if anything 
cihld be agreeable in my circumstances, I betook me to my former place 
of repose* ' So soon as the bleeding from my arm was stopped, the old 
■■ ' m2 
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shall remcii^t^J^djffi^ htiatsman breathed heavily 

beside hxs wafe* or fflpiaj^^r slave, o^ whatever else she might be called, 
ahd the fiesiiWthe hptweadid "snored and slept natuidll> 

A couple oAiOurs might have felapsed in this mannoi, when the old man 
awokenetrdtchffi his limbs, took down the household larnj), and, coming to 
me, passed it acioss my (yes I was, ol touiso, last asleep. He huhg up 
the lamp again, loused Ttobaldo, and ha\m 2 :by signs convinced him of my 
somnolonc y, dc p u ted v. ith him fiom the dwelling It was some time before 
I could dcteiiniiie on the couise I was to pursue Sometimes I thought of 
bursting into the apartment of the Donna Louisa, and defending the open- 
ing into it against all comers, for I knew that the lasso and the bolus could 
be rendered effective only in open ground. Again, I was for taking my 
chance of killing both the men at the door of the hut with my pistols, and 
trusting to fortune for the rest. But prudence prevailed. I listened, with 
an anxiety which communicated an exquisite acu^jeness to nty auditory 
nerves, to the breathing of the inhabitants of the hut : all of them, even to 
the wi|||pf the young liuntsman, respired regularly ; and, rising cautiously, 
I stol^^o the (ioor. The moon was high in heaven ; but, fortunately for 
me, the shadow, which w^as thrown on the front ground of the cottage, con- 
cealed me entirely. Here again I must give a curious instance of the at- 
tention of the mind to triffes when circumstances of an appalling nature 
encircle it. I reflected that if 1 had been on the north instead of tlie south 
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side of the equator, I should have been fully exposed to those whose motions 
I was inlerested in knowing, instead of being myself completely concealed, 
while they were clearly discernible. Doubtless, they thought nothing about 
northern or southern hemispheres, but only that he whose knowledge of 
tlieii* plans they doubted or feared was asleep. 

Keeping within the shadow of the low walls of the hut, I strained my 
eyes on every side in vain ; but jiresently 1 heard voices breaking from the 
corral, and, by the tones, I immediately recognised the old Gaucho and 
Teobaldo. I chiild not see them, for they also were in the moon-shadow, 
])(^hind the stakes of the inclosure ; but I could, both by the sounds and the 
sentiments of each voice, know to whom it belonged. 

“ Well, Senor,” said Teobaldo, as if continuing the conversation, “ you 
have told me why this gentleman has come here, and how ,— for which, 
voto a Dios ! I shall flog the boy who brought him ; but you have not given 
me a single proof that he may not, on his return, forward such information 
to the authorities as gets us both the cord, or the dagger. You saw his 
emotion when his eye fell on that bauble of the Donna s,— or, at least, I 
was certain 1 perceived it, in spite of his attempts at concealment — and I 
doubt not he is here as a spy ; he must brook the stab, Sefior I * 

“ Now, by Heaven !” said the old Gaucho, “ the steel which strikes his 
body shall first have passed through my own heart’s blood !” He spoke 
in a tone of stern and iron resolve ; then, after a moment’s pause, he re- 
^ Slimed more calmly: — “ I wonder not at the scorn with which we of the 
plains are treated by the puny creatures of the coast, since even the last and 
most cherished virtue of the Gauchos,— their old famous hospitality and 
jgood faith to their guests, - seems departing from the present generation.” 
“Diosinio!” cried Teobaldo, inten’upting him, “ hospitality, like cha- 
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ture to the toi^n, which J havj now delayed i^my bfecahseyouj— 

** Teobaldo,’ mteiiupted the olcf Gau|^ho,^*^ we will tal^^thls to-mor- 
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** Ay, by the ^gmns^hty God of immortality ’ said Teobaldo, with% buist 
of 11 repiessiblc indignation, “thou hast used that watchwoid of a tame 
and dastaid spiiit, till both my senses and my soul scoin to listen to it ! — 
To night, 01 a better reason than thou hast yel used ^ 

As he spoke, I could hear the whistling of his kiiile as it came fiom its 
sheath m his wet Gaucho boot , and, bonified at the parricide \^hlch the 
young savige seemed about to peipdiate, 1 mvolunt'iiily slutted my posi- 
tion, and with difficulty restiamcd mvsclt trom luslung foiwaid to present 
such a deed Ihe instinct of selt-piesiivatior, howc\ci, was stiongcr than 
the sentiment ot honoi,and I lemamed within the slwdow whidi concealed 
me But, slight as hwd been the sound I hid cieated, the acute oigans ot 
the Gauchos hul cUtcctid it, toi I ol)s(i\td them cmei^c into the moon- 
light at stpaiale sides of the coiial, each with Ins lon^ knife gleiij||limg in 
his hand Silently placing iii\ thumbs on the h immcis oi my two pistols, 
I lemained motionless, detei mined it they appioaehed, to disc haige the 
balls into then bodies at such a distance as would insure then taking moi- 
tal effect Aftei looking caietully louncl, howe\ci, they letiied to then 
former position behind tlio cottaf, to my infinite rebel Foi some time 
they spoke m so low a tone that I w«as unable to citeh any thing, save 
disjointed sentences, in which the word “Sciionta was frequently lepoated. 
At length the young man, laising his voice, swore, by a bonibk oath, that 
he would no longei bo cajoled out of the possession ot las pi oniise^d mis- 
tress, and hinted, in a significant tone^ that he believed his tathei had some 
more selfish reason loi his reluctance to jielel hot up than anj he had 
yet given 

“ Fool^ returned the old man — “pool slave ol thy passions^ Thou 
wilt saciifiee the dieiHst, purest, and noblest levtngc to the meie lust ot 
thy body ^ Listen to me, and I will show thee that byr disposing ot this 
gill as I wish, thou wilt acqnue the means ol pin chasing the embraces ot 
fifty fan ei pieces ol painted flesh than she, ind wilt moieovei legam that 
lank in society ol winch we hive both been impistlv depincd ' 

There was a short pause, duiing which I adjusted myself to catch cveiy 
sound 


“ The gill, said the old Gancho, “whom you are so deeply in lust with, 
IS yoiu eoiism ^ Ay, start ^ — She is the daughter ot my brother, and my 
lull niece You have fi equently heard the stoiy of my mothci s wrongs 
and mine in the old world, how 1 was dii\tn, by disgust and despaii ot 
gaining ray just lights, fiom my father s house , and how, in the fastnesses 
of the Sieiia Mprena, I lecovered fiom my wounds by the caie of my trusty 
band Tlie lather ol this gul was the ausc,-~let me do him justice,— the 
unconscious cause, of keeping' me lioir my inheutance His father and 
mine,— curses on him that I should ha\( to mention us both in a breath ^ — 
deceived and disgraced my mother,— may God foi get me when I forgive it ^ — 
and now, instead ot being the possessor if w ealth and honour, 1 am a pooi , 
outlawed, degraded wretch , and thou ait— the son of such a one I Now, 
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a-ttend :— This girl is as the apple of Segor Echivera -is and 
her he yrill, I am convinced, disgorge such a portion of the immense wealth 
whi(jh he has amassed, as will purchase me the power of again treading in 
■ iifety the soil of ray native land, and afford thee the means of moving in 
the sphere, suited to |hy birth. >^ It only remains for us to execute this 
scheme in. such a manner as to keep from Don Jose a knowledge of his 
daughter's sitoatiom ^ to bind him, by a saored oath, never to divulge 
the circum^ncj^s of thl traiiiaetion/^^ 

E ut Senot,' ^said %ahaldo, “ I have no desire to leave the plains ; the 
freedom from traiSm& of,Very kind, mental and bodily, suit tocfSvell with 
my nature foy me towi^^ it for the constrained customs of 

what is called civ^iled society; nor above all, am I willing |o give up so 
fair a prise es Louisa for the possession of wealth which I do not need, and 
the tenure of #hich must depend on the faith of one who has all his lite 
dwelt « cities.’’ 

“ Boy !'* said the Gancho, “ thou dost not know w^hat thou art casting 
away for the gratification of a moment; — wealth, honour, power, and fame 
are within your grasp, and you draw back your hand from such a glorious 
prize, to fondle a girl who — mark me! — can never love thee, sucli as thou 
now art. 1 tell thee, the hoards of my brother are immense, and moreover, 
1 know well that his word is as true as his wealth is great. Honour and 
good faith, Teobaldo, are not confined to the plains." 

“ It may be so, Sefior," replied he, “ but 1 am determined to go nowhere 
else in search of them. 1 have been so long accustomed to the free air 
which comes down from the borderillaSy that tlic pent- up atmosphere of a 
crowded city w'ould soon choke me, Senor : 1 will^ live and die in the 
Pampgs." 

This he said in a tone of calm determination, and, in spite of my perilous 
position, I could not but admire the sentiment. 

“ Foolish and stubborn boy!" said the Gaucho, yet in a tone more of 
entreaty than scorn; “ can neither the pros]iect of gratified ambition, nor 
the boundless power 6f satisfying every wish of yonr sensual passions, 
awaken you from these slothful sentiments, which would better beseem a 
. vegetable, that rots in the same dunghill where it rose, than the scion 
& one of the noblest families in Spain? With the wealth you will possess, 
you may purchase the finest equipages and the fleetest steeds of Anda- 
lusia " 

“ With my lasso,"' interrupted Teobaldo, “ I can take, at my pleasure, 
the noblest colts of the herd ; and all the equipage 1 require is rny recado, 
bridle, and spurs. I can back a new steed daily, if I choose it ; and though 
I were to strike my knife into the heart of each after its single journey, 
there would be no lack of horses on the Pampas !" 

“ Y oil may possess lands and castles, forests and serfs, who will exist 
only to serve you," urged the old Gaucho. 

“ The plains of Paraguay arc mine as much as though I had bought 
them with coined money," replied Teobaldo. “ Will the lands which your 
wealth has to purchase extend as far? Will the ostrich be there for the 
chase, or the steed to follow him ? Will your forests be as large as those 
beneath the borderillas ; and will the lion, jaguar, lama, and wild goat 
couch amid their grecu recesses, or skip among their grey cliffs ? Senor, the 
air, the soil, and the sports of these wide plains have been familiar to my 
boyhood ; and while my eyes can follow the fliglit of the fleet deer, or my 
limbs support me on my recado, they shall perform their offices on these 
plains alone. Urge me no farther.” 

It is thy ignorance, and not thy noble nature, which speaks, my boy," 
said the old man, in a tone of earnest remonstrance. “ There are other 
pleasures, the exquisite nature of which thou hast yet to learn. Power in 
the camp, influence in the council, priority in the splendid and regal pa- 
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ge^ntt the love <5f ladies, and admiration of noble cavaliers, — all these, with 
thy powers, thou mayest aspire to^ — 

Pshaw I” said Teobaldo, interrupting him with startling energy : ** ’tis 
but a variation of the old tune. Thou hast harped on that string of birth, 
rank, and wealth, till 1, who in these wild plains know not what they mean, 
am sincerely weary of the sound. I am free! the noblest birthright can- 
not give more’-^seldom does it give so much. My rank is such as to 
acknowledge no superior ; my wealth is my strength and skill, which can 
supply all iriy wants, and which give me power over nobler animals than 
the puny libels dh humanity whose society you wish to inflict on me. Give 
me the pleasures and the occupatiQps to which I have been accustomed, : 
which alone I can now fully enjoy, and I shall willingly allow the foolish 
distinctions of men to pass without disturbing my desires. If I have not a 
retinue of cringing slaves to minister to me, neither have I any one to kneel 
to in return ; if I possess no influence in the courts which you have so 
often described to me, neither is my soul prostituted by the meanness, ser- 
vility, and falsehood which, I have been taught, exist there ; and though I 
have not couches of down and castles of carved stone, I can yet sleep as 
sweetly and as soundly upon the long grass of my native plains, with the 
fresh breeze of heaven upon my cheek, and the clear stars alone to watch 
over my repose. By tlie God of the true heart ! Sefior, 1 swear that I love 
the back of a fleet steed better than a throne ; and that I would not cast 
aside the bolas, which I can strike through the skull of a lion, to grasp the 
sceptre of Spain !” 

“ Base dog !" cried the old man, with a burst of bitter scorn, which he 
could not control; then, as if suddenly recollecting himselt^ and solilo- 
quising, though aloM— “ Yet how can I blame him? He knows |ipt the 
glory of possessing the power, in the regal pageant, of pressing tiiSar the 
person of his prince ; nor in the court, of slighting, under the lavour of his 
monarch, the proudest peer of the land ! He has not felt the disinterested 
pleasure of leaving the boar at l)ay for a royal shaft ; nor the still more 
generous pride of yielding a favorite female to the embraces of his sainted 
master.” 

“ No, by G !” cried the young huntsman, almost choked with indig- 

nation. “ My good horse is the only created being 1 feel pride in pressing 
near. I follow and 1 strike rny own quarry, yielding precedence to none ; 
and,” continued he, sinking his voice into a tone of low detiance, “ let him 
who dares even to think of my favorite girl, though he were my nearest 
in blood, come witli his naked knife in Jiis hand, and a stout ai'm to 
wield it!” 

“ Thou speakest after thyowm lights, and with a spirit which, In abetter 
cause, might have done better for thee,” returned the old man, calmly, to 
this burst of his son. “ But regarding the Donna Louisa ” 

“ Ay, regarding her,” said Teobaldo sharply. 

“ Thou must lor the present give up thy intentions respecting that lady,” 
continued the Gaucho ; “ at least,” said he quickly, as though Teobaldo 
had made some sudden gesture of dissent, “ at least, until thou hast fully 
considered my late ])vopositian. Thou art yet but a boy in j^ears-^ — ” 

“ Boy !” cried Teobaldo, — and I recognised the sound of his knife, drawn 
with its back against his teeth — a common gesture of the Ganchos, when 
they are deeply enraged. “ Boy, indeed ! Sefior, that word has been used 
too often, in a tone of insult, even for a son to bear from a father. Did I 
prove myself a boy when, on foot, and armed only with this knife, I slew 
the lion, from which yourself and two or three other doughty heroes fled in 
dismay? — A boy!— By the Trinity! 1 will prove mySejf otherwise upon 
the body of that fair saint w^hom we are at issue concerning.” 

“Teobaldo!” said the old man, ster/ily interrupting him ; “that thou 
shalt never do, while I live,” 

“ Ha, hoary letoher ! I have suspected this,” said the frantic yoimg 
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savage, speaking through his clenched teeth. ** Thou hast gazed with 
longing eyes upon Louisa ; and perchance the incest which the intercourse 
involves hath stimulated thy jaded appetite. Ah ! it is rank— rotten,— and 
yet how clear !” 

“ Yes,” said the old man calmly, after a brief pause, as if rather musing 
than addressing his son ; “ I, too, have looked for this moment;— I could 
not but look for it ; and it has come ! Boy ! thou art the last male of a 
nol)lc race ; but thou art also the spawn of thy whorish mother and thy 
wretched father ; and now thou visitest the crime of thy birth upon him 
who .‘ilonc remains to answer for it. Thy weapon is drawn, — defend 
thyself!” ^ 

“ Thou 7Vtlf, have the knife then, Seilor ?” was all Teobaldo said, as he 
crossed his blade with his father’s. The sound of clashing iron disturbed 
the silence of the night for a little lime ; but in a few moments there was 
a closer struggling, a good deal of hard breathing, and, at length, a long, 
low groan. I knew not who had fallen in the desperate and unnatural 
strife ; but, reeling under the influence of the horrors which the last half- 
hour had placed before me, I returned into the hut, and lay down upon 
the scanty couch which I had formerly occupied. A few minutes elapsed, 
and 1 heard a step slowly approaching. My heart beat audibly, as 1 saw 
the hand of the survivor drawing aside the bullock's hide; and the next 
moment the old Gaucho entered the apartment with a firm step and a calm 
demeanour. He look down the lamp, and steadily looked round upon the 
sleepers ; l)ut when he passed the light over the features of the poor mu- 
latto girl and her child, I thought 1 could observe his hand waver : there 
was blood on it, too. 

Every human being in tlie cottage, except myself, was asleep. The 
wearied dogs looked up without rising, both at the entrance of the Gaucho 
and of myself; but there was one old liound,— a tall, strong animal, whose 
gashed face and torn ears gave proof of severe contests with the wild beasts 
of the plains, and who, on the Gaucho passing him, sprang suddenly to 
his feet, and after smelling round about the old man, uttered a low growl, 
and immediately rushed out of the hut. Knowing the astonishing sagacity, 
as well as the undaunted courage of these animals, I thought it possible 
that the hound might prevent the Gaucho fiom moving the body of his 
master, oi*, in the attempt, either throttle the old man liimself, or make 
such a (listuihan(ie as to awaken the household. In that case, I did not 
doubt, from the natural hori’or the murderer would create on his crime 
being discovered, that the very women would assist me to take and bind 
him, or at least offer no resistance, in case 1 found it necessary to have 
recourse to my pistols. 

Never did I see any one more methodical in preparing for a journey than 
this old murdering miscreant was in preparing the means for placing his 
son in a bloody grave. He again examined carefully the features of every 
sleeper in the hut, drew forth some iron implements from a recess near the 
door, ami after once more turning an anxious glance into the interior of 
the dwelling, wheeling the lamp slowly round as he looked, he extinguished 
it, and the next moment 1 could hear his footsteps rapidly retreating 
towards the corral. 

Probably half an hour elapsed before (my curiosity becoming uncontrol- 
lable) 1 arose, and stole to the door. 1 could see no one ; but, at the gale 
of the comi7, two horses stood with their bridles over the stakes. In a 
minute or two I heard deep groans issuing from the spot where the murder 
had been committed, and thick, slow, and heavy sobs bursting with fright- 
ful force from the breast of the old man. Nature had found her way to 
his stony heart at last ! 

In a short time, these sounds ceased as suddenly as they had arisen, as 
if the mourner had exercised that astonishing power of control over his 
^motions which he seemed to possess, though a fatal instance of its ineffi- 
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eiency lay before him. I could hear him speak to the dog : “ Down, Tauro ! 
to heel, 1 say !” And then, breathing heavily under the burthen of his 
son s corpse, he came forth into the light,, and with difficulty laid the body 
across one of the horses. Then taking the lasso from the recado of the 
other horse, he placed the noose round the neck of the dead body, and, 
passing the thong over the feet, he drew the two extremities of the corpse 
towards each other under the belly of the horse, securing it in such a man- 
ner that the motion of the animal could not shift its position. 

It was such a picture as Fuseli might have loved to painti, delighting as 
he did in the wild and horrible. poncho of the young man had fallen/ 
or been rent off, in the previous struggle, and the full light of the brilliant 
moon fell upon the naked corpse, discovering plainly, two or three long 
gashes on the breast ; while the streams of blood which had flowed from 
each, being now hardened by exposure to the night-air, contrasted fearfully 
their dull crimson hue with the whiteness of the rest of the body. The 
livid distorted features, and glazed eye-balls, which Irom the effect of the 
ligatures seemed bursting from their sockets, glared upwards in a manner 
horribly distinct, while the tremulous moonbeams, playing on the lips all 
dabbled with blood, gave them the appearance of motion, as if the spirit, 
not yet departed from its mutilated tenement, were calling down vengeance 
from the skies upon the head of the murderer. H<?, meantime, his hands 
yet reeking with proofs of his unnatural crime, was binding the throat and 
feet of his victim firmly together, sometimes kneeling to fix a knot, some- 
times starting up and glancing fearfully around, while his hand mechani- 
cally sought his knife; then he would return again to his unholy occupa- 
tion, which again he would interrupt to wring his hands together with an 
expression of the most dreadful anguish. The hound was couched ,pii the 
earth, on that side of the horse to which the head of his late mas^|| was 
fixed ; he never moved his glance from the writhen features, and I should 
have considered him an uninterested spectator of the scene, had it not been 
that the low, impatient whine ho uttered was changed for a deep growd, 
which sounded like distant thunder, when tlie hands of the Gaucho were 
fumbling about the bloody neck of the corpse. The habits of obedience, 
however, in winch the poor animal had been trained to^vards the old man, 
were too powerful lor the suspicions of foul ida}", which his sagacity, doubt- 
less, led him to entertain ; and it required only a tone of rebuke to still liis 
rising passion. 

At lenglli the Gaucho mounted his horse, and, speaking kindly to the 
hound, moved slowly and silently away from the corral, leading the horse 
which bore his son's body. 1 had till now' been looking through a crevice 
between the hide wliich served as a door and the lintel, but now, drawing 
aside the skin, I looked fortli into the night after the receding group. The 
old man paced his steeds quietly for a little distance, and then dashed into 
a furious" gallop. A black cloud came over the moon at this moment, but 
I could hear the sound of his horses’ feet as he sped away into the waste 
with his ghastly burden, like a demon who had clutched his prey to the 
regions of everlasting darliness. 

There is a mist before my memory respecting the events w'hich follow^ed, 
and I was informed afierwards that I had been found lying near the door 
of the hut in a state of insensibility, whence 1 had been removed, by the 
old black woman, to my former place of repose. As the scene of last night 
dawned upon me, a shudder of horror shook my frame, but, recollecting the 
work 1 had before me, 1 lalx)iired to repress all appearance of emotion, and 
calling my kind b\it uncouth old imrse, with some difficulty I thrust a 
couple of Spanish dollars into her grimy palm. Instinctively her fingers 
closed over the unwonted treasure, and, grinning till her white teeth formed 
a ridge across the whole breadth of her face, she began to pour forth, in 
most diabolical Spanish, her gratitude for the gift. Having thus gained 
time to collect my resolution, I looked round the hut for the old Gaucho, 
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but he was nowhere to be seen. Every thing in the household seemed to 
go on in a natural train: the mulatto girl was playing with her infant; 
the dogs lounged out of and into the hut ; and two or three older children 
were, w'ith little of twdne, attempting to noose the cocks and hens, 
whicli also formed part of our establishment. It was evident that the 
events 1 had beheld had not yet transpired. As I rose from my poncho, 

I was delighted to find that the pain of my bruises was almost gone, and 
that, the fever being entirely dissipated, a sense of languor, which in itself 
was not unpleasing, alone remained to remind me of my accident. 

As the old fiegress brought me some w^ater to wash, (which, in true 
Spanish style, consisted of about two table-spoonsful of that element,) 

I asked, in a careless manner, where my host and the young huntsman were 
gone to? “ To the herds before sunrise, Sefior," answered she, as if it 
were a matter of course. “ And the boy who brought me hither, where is 
he?” “ Gone to bring your breakfast, Senor; for Don Leonardo said you 
people of the coast love milk, and the boy has gone to the next hut, where 
there are goats, to get some. It is but a two hours’ gallop, and he will be 
here presently ; but, in the meantime, Senor, you must drink this, — it is 
good for those wdio have lost blood, — at least it is good for the peo})le of the 
. plains, and, though the coast people are not so hardy, they arc flesh and 
blood like the Gauchos, are they not, Senor? ” And the logical old lady 
grinned again, as she presented me a bowl of a dark-coloured liquid. In 
my situation, the suspicion which crossed my mind respecting the contents 
of the bowl was perhaps natural ; but it required only a glance at the honest, 
open, guileless features of tlie old w’oman, to dissipate it. She told me it was 
a decoction of a rare root wliich is found in the plains : so, partly to please 
her, and partly to punish myself for my suspicion, I drank a portion of it. 
It w^Uilbitter enough to possess all the virtues of the pharmacopana, but 
in a 7t time I felt its good effects in a gentle perspiration, which carried 
off the rigidity remaining from the effects of my fall. 

I had gone to the door with the intention of walking round the corral, 
being led by a mysterious desire to look on the spot where the murder had 
been committed, when I saw a horseman coming at a gallop towards the 
hut. I soon saw that it was the boy who had first met me on the plain, 
and who was now returning, after a ride of twenty miles, with a little milk 
for my breakfast. As he came near me, he seemed in high glee, crying out 
betw^een loud bursts of merriment, “Cuidado! Abate! Sefior." “Take 
care ! have a care, Senor!” 1 accordingly stepped towards the hut, while 
the lad, checking his horse till he nearly fell backwards, and giving his lasso 
a jerk, swung an unfortunate pig, which he had been dragging over the 
rough ground, fairly over the stakes into the corral. The poor animal came 
down alter its involuntary flight with a force which would have of itself 
killed any other but a pig of the Pampas, w'hilst the mischievous youngster, 
unbuckling his recado, laughed loudly at his exploit. Beckoning me to 
him, he entered the corral, and began to unloose the lasso from the neck 
of the poor brute, all the time addressing it in a jocular tone. “ Muri6 
mucho tiempo ha “He is dead long ago,” said I. “ Sta viva ; mira ! 
ves I He is alive. Look ! behold !” answered the lad quickly, giving the 
pig a prick with his knife. And indeed, in a short time the unfortunate 
cochinillo began to revive, and presently, looking wildly around him, 
arose, and trotted out of the corral. “ Buena cosa por cierto ! Dios mio I 
Very fine indeed 1 Good God!” cried tVie little fellow, as he gathered his 
lasso into its usual coils, and walked away witli his recado. 

1 was busy with some fresh eggs and the milk which had been pro- 
cured for me, when old Gaucho entered. As he lifted his cap and made 
the usual saliitation,‘liis brow was as calm as ice, and his eye cool as a 
snake's. It was with a most painful effort that I took some food with liim ; 
and, thinking that my silence might excite suspicion, 1 asked after Teobaldo. 
« We met a party of Gauchos bound for the lion-ground, Senor,” answered 
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villain steadily ; “ and the boy, who is too daring to enjoy other 
gport, has gone with them. Ave Maria purissima ! may he return safe !” 

The young woman whom I have frequently mentioned was about to 
speak, but the old man silenced her with a look under which she quailed, 
and, retiring with her child to a corner of the room, she wept bitterly. 

“ Has he gone without his dogs, Sehor?” said I ; for, though fully con- 
scious of the danger of rousing his suspicions, I felt the strongest tempta- 
tion to expose the hoary hypocrite. 

“ His own were wearied, and the other Gauchos were well simplied, 
Senor,” he answered with calm promptitude : “ he has only taken Tauro, 
his best hound, and he will have to carry him, too, for the poor beast is 
leg- weary.” 

Nothing further of consequence passed : he heard without reply, that I 
wished to reach the nearest station as soon as possible, and supplied me 
with a fresh horse instead of my own tired one. In a short time 1 was on 
ray way towards the nearest station, on the road between Mendoza and 
Buenos Ayres, with the boy for a guide — glad at length to have escaped from 
the glance of the cool gi ey eye of this consummate hypocrite. 

When I reached the courier-track, I dismissed my little guide with a 
gratuity which caused his wnld eyes to sparkle with delight, and his whole 
frame to tremble with joy, as he fumbled about his cap in search of some 
secure place to deposit his treasure. When this was effected, he caused 
his horse to spring with a single bound close to my side, and, leaning 
towards me with his drawm knife in his hand, he swore that if I had a foe 
in the plains, and would shew him his hut, before the morning his blade 
should be gilded wdth his heart’s blood. 

“ How is it to be wondered at," thought I, “ that the men in these wilds 
are reckless of shedding even the blood dearest to them, w^hen t|# veiy 
children, as soon as they can grasp the knife, are taught to strike it*^ll the 
life of a fellow-creature ?" 

When 1 had told the boy that 1 did not need any service such as that he 
mentioned, he very coolly returned his knife into its sheath, kissed his hand 
to me, uttered a brief prayer for my welfare, crossing himself devoutly, 
and then, striking his spurs furiously into his steed, he was out of sight m 
a few minutes. 

I found, on my arrival at the station, that my friend Ord had despatched 
peons in search of me on every side, and had himself pushed on to the next 
posada, 1 also discovered that, instead of scouring the country, the peons 
had fled to a small fortified station at some distance, having received cer- 
tain information of the approach of the Indians.* The old man who gave 
me this information was attempting to carry off his women and children, 
by securing the youngest in hastily constructed vehicles ])laced across the 
back of a horse, and by fixing such substitutes for saddles as he could 
obtain for the accommodation of the elder part of the. family. I procured 
another horse from the corral^ and pushed on to overtake my friend, de- 
ploring the lawless state of a country wdiere thte very women and children 
are ruthlessly butchered by their inhuman foes. 

A considerable number of horses were picqueted around the posada, 
which w^as defended by a ditch, and a w^all about breast high, w ith strong 
pointed stakes projecting from its summit. Groups of armed men lounged 
about, some carrying grass for the horses, some examining the long 
Spanisli-barrelled guns, with which each man was furnished, while others 
discoursed in an anxious and constrained manner. The words “los Indios,” 


* The noble horses on which the Indians of the PamijM I’ide, though they can 
go any distance and any pace, are unable, because unused ,W leap the smallest fence 
or ditch; and thus it has frequently lia})pened that a few determined Gauchos 
have defended a place contemptible, so far as warlike defences are considered, against 
a complete horde of these flying warriors. 
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Trequently repeated as I rode past the various parties, sufficiently eicplaineiS 
the cause of the assemblage. I was assailed on all hands by inquiries as 
to whence I had come, and what were the opinions respecting the move- 
ments of the Indians in the parts I had left. Having supplied them with 
the little information I possessed, I was informed, in return, that the whole 
troop had been engaged by Don Jos^» Maria Echivera to scour the Gaucho 
country in search of his child, and that they had rendezvoused at their 
present spot on account of the alarms respecting the approach of the 
Indians. 

It was with a beating heart that I entered the apartment which the 
bereaved father and lover occu])ied. I had determined abruptly to com- 
municate my knowledge of the Donna Louisas place of confinement, a^id, 
having mustered the force at hand, to accompany them instantly to the 
hut oi' the G audio. But a single glance at my friend showed how dan- 
gerous such a course w'Oiild be. I had left him the day beibre depressed, 
silent, passive ; now^ he w^as pacing the floor with liloodshot protruding 
eyes, unequal gait, and maniacal gestures, his whole frame quivering from 
intense mental agony, and, in short, with every appearance of the fancies 
of his “ o'erwrought brain’' merging into madness. Senor Echivera sate 
in the shadow ; the tears w^re stealing through the trembling fingers which 
hid his face, and, hetAveen the convulsive sobs which hurst from liis breast, 
I could hear him utter, in tones of the most heartrending sorrow, — “ My 
child! my child !’’ Nature was suffering too exquisite torture to be elo- 
quent, — for intense mental, like extreme physical suffering, has hut one note. 

There, is something so touching in the tears of a man, — still more those 
pf an old man,— that the grief of the aged and bereaved father caused me 
to w^ep aloud. At the sound my poor friend looked up; he gave a deep 
groarit'^hen he perceived me, and wringing my hand convulsively, he said, 
• ■ The shaft has fallen at last, and in my most vital part. Oh God ! was 
there no way to reach my heart but through her life blood ? She, the 
pure, the lovely, the innocent, — immaculate in all save that she w as linked 
tome! — was there no way hut through her?” And flinging away from 
me, he ground Ids heel forcibly against the floor, knit his teeth together, 
and threw his arms wildly upw^ards, as if abandoning himself to des])air. 
In a few moments, and ere 1 could fashion my speech to my mind, became 
close up to me again wdth a kind of stealthy pace, looking around as if 
engaged in some guilty action ; and, pressing me w ith the grasp of a giant 
into a chair, he sat down by my side. “ My friend,” said he, when 
after a day of toil we lie down to sleep, do yoii think the putting off our 
garments before we address ourselves to repose is a crime ? ’ “ Assuredly 

not, my dear friend,” I answered, trembling for his reason, whicli, from his 
peculiar manner, seemed to be wavering. “ Say then,” he continued, 
“ that if I, worn beyond the power of sutfering existence, shall put off 
these corpoi'eal garments, and seek repose in the grave, you will not 
brand me as a guilty wretch, nor suffer the stain of infamy to rest upon 
my name. Say,” continueS he with increasing energy, “ that you will not 
allow the dull lie of insanity to be used as a pretext for my self-murder ; 
nor suffer my spirit to be slandered by the Ibul and false reproaches of 
those who are as unable to fathom my present feelings as they are to over- 
come the base animal clinging to life which they, in common with the 
beasts of the field, acknowdedge as their ruling passion. If I must depart, 
it shall be as the noble spirits of the olden time, not from a dread of death 
nor a loathing of life, but in order that, since all possibility of doing good 
or enjoying happiness is gone, 1 may at least use the only means led to 
me, in the hope of ^ognising, in the halls of eternity, that radiant soul 
which w^as here so Tondly mingled with mine. Louisa, my love! — that 
glowing eye !— that lake-like brow ! — that .sw’eet mouth, which moulded all 
words into music!— that easy grace !— that dignity of mien w'hich con- 
scious virtue alone can give !— that purity and loftiness of sentiment which; 
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ifte a divine melody, filled us all with admiration born of love and awe !— 
is^ll— all gone I and for ever! Oh! my prophetic heart ! thou hast felt 
this agony coming over thee, and yet, — yet thou art unprepared, as though 
it had been as unseen as it is horrible.” 

He flung himself on the ground, and gave way to ihe anguish for which 
words were an inadequate vent. The Sehor, forgetting his own grief in 
the extreme passion of my poor friend, joined me in attempting to soothe 
him, to raise him from the ground, and to pour the last consolation of the 
miserable-hope — into his ear. For a time he seemed insensible to all our 
caresses, but at length suddenly springing on his feel, he cried, in a tone 
which caused even the soldiers on the outside of the posada to start,— 

“ 'Tis false as hell ! She dead! did you say? Impossible! she was too 
pure to perish ; and the dotards do but lie : Go, go, silly old man, thy 
daughter is alive and well. Lead me to her, and I will explain the passage 
in Oamoens we spoke of. Wilt thou not do it ? Pah ! the old man growls 
uncivil ; but I know the way to the terrace, where Louisa loves to feel the 
breeze, that comes cool from the regal Plata, breathe over the burning 
beauties of her cheek. Farewell, Seiiorl" — and he attempted to move 
away towai’ds the door. 1 saw that his sorrows had shaken his reason, 
and resolved to risk the effect of the intelligence I possessed ; for, seeing 
that he gradually grew^ more phrenzied, 1 thought the shpck (as I had 
heard in somewhat similar cases) might arrest the onward progress of the 
disease, — perhaps restore him to calmness. Briefly, therefore, and with a 
(dieerful tone, I recounted my adventure, and ended by urging our imme- 
diate departure from i\m})osada. 

It w ould be in vain for me to attempt to describe the alternate hopes and 
fears, and finally the joyful emotion of Senor Echivera, on learning his 
daughter's situation. But neither his age nor Ins habits w'ere those of vio- 
lent or long-continued passion ; he presently sank down into a more com* 
posed sensation of delight, poured forth a thanksgiving to his patron saint, 
and then left the room to order the soldiers instantly to prepare to march. 
But it was with the deepest sorrow that I saw the intelligence had failed 
in producing a.benelicial effect upon my friend Ord. He listened to me, > 
indeed, with attention, and seemed pleased by the information I conveyed; 
but it was a pleasure depending alone upon the connexion of the Donna’s 
safety with his own warped and maniac notions ; — he w as, in short, simply 
pleased, but neither surprised nor grateful. When I repeated to him, the 
second time, “ Donna Louisa lives, my dear Ord, and you may sec her be- 
fore morning,” he answ'ered without emotion, “ I know^ it, and know she 
lives ; — oh, she w'as too excellent a creature to die ! — let us go to her, she 
wnll surely think us rude ; come, let us go.” 

It was dreadful to hear my friend talk thus, and still more dreadful to 
listen to the tones of his voice, and to mark the expression, the fatuitous 
restlessness, of his eyes. However, I had still every hope, that W'hen w'e 
recovered the Donna Louisa, her gentle care would soon restore him, * 

Ordering a peon to procure us horses, I xirew Ord towards Seiior 
Echivera, w ho was surrounded by a number of the dismounted soldiers, and 
attempting in vain to prevail upon them to leave the defences of the posada. 
They knew^ that the Indians were somewhere near them, that perhaps in a 
single hour they might be down upon them, and that every one of “ los 
Christianos ” whom they met upon the plains, would in a moment be trans- 
fixed by a score of spears. The defences, slight as they w ere, of the posada^ 
were sufficient to keep out any number of Indians, who, besides the fact of 
their horses being unable to leap a ditch or a wall, can do nothing as dis- 
mounted troops. I thought our march would unavoidably be delayed on 
account of the obstinacy of the men,— who, many of them, having been 
Gauchos, and well acquainted with the savege nature of the Indians, spoke 
of them with a rage mixed with fear which seemed far more difficult to be 
overcome than simple terror. “ We^ut all their throats, Senor,” said an 
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old moiistachioed trooper, “ and, by the Mother of God ! they cut all oura 
in return.” 

“ Offer them a dozen dollars a man,” said I to Senor Echivera; “ every 
moment is worth the money to us.” 

“ Young man !’’ answered the old merchant, “ do you think I stand to 
count dollars, when the blood of my only child may depend upon the issue ? 

I would give them my whole worlaly possessions to place the dear child in 
my arms ; but though I were to otrer each of these rugged men a dozen 
ounces of gold, instead of as many dollars, they, who know little of money 
in the plains, would not stir tor the bribe. But I will try i:hem with an 
offer which they all well understand the value of.” Then raising his voice, 
he said, “ Y'ou all know that the viceroy placed you under my command, 
and that on your return to Buenos Ayres, every instance of delinquency 
will, on my reporting it, be severely punished: but I am willing, in a case 
like the present, rather to influence you by kindness than by fear. 1 there- 
fore declare, (and you all know my w'ord will be strictly kept,) that every 
man who is ready lor the march, and willing to accompany me in a quarter 
of an hour, shall have, on our return to the coast, a new recado, bridle, and 
spurs, together with a gallon of strong waters.” 

Before the words were finished, a loud shout proclaimed their acquiescence 
with his propositions, and in an instant there were a score of mounted 
men flying across the plain, their lassos whirling round their heads for the 
purpose of bringing in the horses which w^ere grazing at a distance. Within 
the specified time the whole of the men were mounted, and ready for the 
noad, wdlh a herd of horses in the van, which, as is usual in travelling over 
the Pampas, they drove before tliem, for the purpose of having fresh steeds 
whgn necessary. 

The moon had risen, and was wading through thick clouds, as we neared ’ 
the dwelling of the Gauchos, w^here I had spent the preceding night. 
Though well nigh falling from ray horse through weariness and pain, 1 still 
exerted myself to watch over my friend Ord, wlio, witli the strangest infii- 
tuation, considered we were proceeding to the coast to meet the Donna 
Louisa. As our men, influenced by their fears of the Indiajns, marched, to 
use an ex])ression of their own, “ with their beards on their shoulders,” 
that is, kept a good look out, they had made some slight military arrange- 
ments for the purpose of guarding against surprise. They had scouts in 
advance, and others on each flank, at some distance from the main body. 
We approached the hut, as will readily he understood, by a very different 
route from that which I had used in the morning, and were, perhaps, at a 
distance of four or five miles from our destination, when one of our scouts, 
falling back upon the main body, declared, in the utmost terror, that he 
had seen a dead body, guarded by an evil spirit, in a hollow to the left. 
Knowing that the Gauchos, like all solitary inhabitants of wild countries, 
are deeply imbued with superstition, I strucl; spurs into mv horse, and, 
followed by Ord and a few of the men, went in search of tne apparition. 
The moans of some animal in pain directed me to the spot, And there I 
found the eorpse'of Teobaldo dug, apparently, out of the shallow^ pave in 
which his murderer liad placed him, by the old hound which I had observed 
to follow the Gaucho on the previous evening. The poor animal was des- 
perately wounded, and had been, probably, i^eft for dead by Leonardo. A 
dead vulture lay l)(‘side the body, which the faithful dog had evidently 
slain, to prevent its ieasting on the flesh of his master. As an act of 
kindness I ordered the dying creature to be put out of pain, and, laying 
him beside the corpse, caused the two bodies to be covered with the light 
mould. 

All this while Ord gazed upon the scene with stupid wondetrhent, 
seeming at length to have sunk into a state of mental torpidity. There 
was now, however, no time to attend to any thing save the object of our 
jSAreh, which we would attain in half au hour. We were accordingly 
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proceeding steadily and in silence, when a boy on foot, breathless and 
terrified, rushed almost under the feet of the horses, shouting “ los Indies ! 
los Indies !” A confused movement took place in our little troop, and it 
was evident that they were only restrained from flight by not knowing on 
which side they were most likely to escape the enemy. A hundred 
inquiries, exclamations, and curses burst from the men ; all subordination 
was at an end, and, heedless gf the commands of their officers, they began 
to cluster confusedly together to canvass the best means of escape. The 
sight roused Ord from his apathy, and seemed to liave restored him to 
sanity; he tbrew himself among the men, and by commands, entreatiesf; 
and ridicill% of their cowardice, succeeded at length in reducing them to 
order. He then called for the boy, who w^as found crouching about among 
the horses, trembling with terror. For some time I was too much occupied 
by surprise and pleasure at the sudden change in Ord's behaviour, to attend 
to the questions which were put to the lad, and to which he could only be 
got to answer, in accents of utter horror, “Si, Senor, si! los Indies! los 
Jridios!” Yes, Senor, yes ! the Indians! the Indians !” At length, the 
tones of the boy's voice struck me as being familiar to me, and, on looking 
at him, I recognised my guide to the Gaiiclio hut. When I had got him 
somewlvat pacified and reassured, I asked him how his friends were, at the 
hut. Alt murdered r answ^ered the poor boy, with a shudder of extreme 
horror. “Good God!” exclaimed Senor Echivera; “ and my child ! is she 
murdered too T Say that she is safe, boy, and thou slialt have a thousand 
dollars for the word.” 

Terror, had, however, so completely paralyzed the boy, that he coul# 
utter notliing but “ los Indios !” 

Perhaps lialf an hour elapsed before we procured any further information 
from him, during wliicli time, so still were tlie men, that I could hear the 
bridles ringing from the trembling of their hands ; yet they were all men who 
would fearlessly have engaged in single combat, with their murderous knives, 
if any one but a mounted Indian were their antagonist. 

We had felt for some time the smell of smoke drifted down the breeze 
towards us, an(kisnddenly a bright sheet of flame illuminated the.sky. “ It 
is the cottage where 1 was born !” said the lad, with a burst of that feeling 
which is strong among the dwellers in the wilderness. 

A terrible suspicion shot through my mind that the Donna Louisa might 
still be in the hut, and, unless we rescued her, be burnt to death in the con- 
flagration. “ A hundred dollars to the man who first reaches the hut !” I 
cried, as, dashing the spurs up to the row'el heads, I flew over the waste. 1 
was followed only by Oid, Senor Echivera, and the captain of the troop, 
a gallant young Gauclio. The rest remained irresolute. We urired our 
horses in silence towards the liglit, and in less than ten minutes reached the 
bunung hut, which, lying in a liollow, had been hitherto concealed from us. 

The Indians were gone, but thej-e was a scene of bloodshed and horror 
before us, such as these savasre warriors could alone have produced. The 
stakes of the corral had been broken or pulled up, and piled about the roof 
and walls of the hut, in order to insure its utter destruction. Hor.ses 
slaughtered, or hamstrung, lay about on the ground which had formerly 
been enclosed by the stakes ; an occasional plunge from a dying steed in 
the sea of blood which surroun^^d him, being the only proof that the dark 
group had once been endowed with vitality] Nearer the hut, and glim- 
mering ghastly in the lurid light of the burning rafters, lay a heap of w'omen 
and children, w hose gashed limbs and battered heads gave hideous proof of 
the savage barbarity of their murderers. In turning over the bodies, I 
recognised the corpse of the old cook and the other women, but neither 
that of the mulatto girl nor of Donna Louisa was there. The Indians 
always carry off the young and good-looking females, butchering the old 
and the ugly together with the men and the cliildren. 

Rather to escapo from the piercing lamentations of the old merchant, and 
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InmsibilHy of Ord, than with any hope of making further 
.rotinu to the other aide of tihe cottage. One end of it 
' ' W ']^et ground ben^th the madow of the wall 

,Wsome^ds^rk^\lH4l^Ma»^^^ it with the end or my rifle, I 

tS^iight‘1 heaj’d l^wA jgiioaiviinidj'bemling^down to look at it, I ■ 
encounter6d^thedaA‘K,eye«'^|iti Indian rolling within an inch or two of my 
own ! I spraTBg back, ^T^d^drtfwiite a pistok was about to discharge it, wh<# 
the flame, suddenly' leaping up aglip, showeif dus'that the poor wretch was 
completely disable^. The diliorted appearances of his Jegs proved that they 
were both brokeiri and he was literally pinned to his horse by ajong spear, < 
which, passing through the fleshy paft of his tWigh, had been diwfen into the |k 
very body of the steed. I was so struck with his calm unquailing glance 
as he saw tlie pistol witliin a yard of liis head, and the astonisning resolution 
which could cause him to be silent uj^^er the excruciating torture which he 
must be sutfering, that I remained silent for a time, and returned the pistol 
to my belt. 

At length I addressed liim in Spanish ; for many of the Indians, in times 
of peace, acquire some knowledge of the language by frequenting the 
'Spanish towns. He clearly understood my questions, hut, either from pain 
or obstinacy, answ'ered nothing but their usual monosyllable “ ugh ?" The 
sound of my voice had drawn my companions to me, however, and the 
young G audio captain presently found a way to make him more com- 
municative. Unsheathing his knife, and placing its jioint on the naked 
side of the Indian, he said “ Iftlioii wilt answer me a few' questions relating • 

f b this outrage, I will put thee out of pain on the spot ; but if thou art 
ilent, this shall be thy place of abode till the vultures feel that thy hand is 
powerless, and pick thy fleshy whilst thou art still alive. Speak, Indian! 
wilt thou accept my offer ?” 

" “ A brave warrior feais not death, in whatever shape, and Sangluca is 
among the biiivost of tribe,” answered the Indian, in a sweet, low, 
musical \ oice, unbroken by suffering or fear. — “ But a brave warrior may 
desire to die before his courage is decayed by weakness ; and when he can 
no longer hurl the kolas or the spear, he may wish to sleo]| in peace with 
his fathers,” said the Gaucho, adopting the peculiar phraseology of the In- 
^dians. 

“ Yes !” said the Indian, as if soliloquizing aloud ; “ Yes ! Sangluca is 
brave. Many are the lions he has slaughtered m the chase ; the pale faces 
have often gilded his knife with their best blood. The wild colts feared his* 
lasso : his balls flew through the fronts of the strongest bulls of the herd. 
Yes 1 Sangluca is brave.” 

“ Heretic I” said the Gaucho, ** wilt thou accept ray offer ? It is of little 
consequence, Senor,” continued he, turning to me, ‘‘ whether we pujt him 
out of the world now or to-morrow, seeing that he is inevitably dimned 
throughout a hot eternity. But I wish to be certain if any were carried 
away alive, and this spear, on which he lies as if it were a bed of sheep- 
skins, can only have been throw n by an Indian. But they will never an- 
swer straight out ; one must go about as if one were getting the wind of 
ft giama in the hill-grounds, m order to procure an answer from them.'’ 

He again addressed the wounded Indian. — ** The red man boasts that he 
has slain Christians , a Christian arm hi^jt last revenged his friends.” 

“ The pale faces cannot throw the Incliaffspear,” cried he, quickly, and 
with scoin ; “ it was the friend of my bosom who drove the steel through 
my body. We fought lor the dark-eyed maiden ; he bore away the prize, I 
fell, but it w'as by a brave man s band.” 

“Miscreant!” ciied Sefior Kebivera ; “has then an accflrscd savage 
borne away my child ? Oh God ! my only child ! She, tenderly nurtured, 
to follow' a lioide of murderers I to suffer cold, hunger, fatigue, the rage of 

her possessors ” He stopped, overcome with the idea of the suffer-r 

(ngs which he had enumerated, and of others w hich wer^ too horrible for a 




fktW to speak of j aod 
Imsdf to despair, w Jndiapy who | 

emotion, Oontemplatod I 

-said, “ She will be im 

the effeminate saddle>^jic^ l^eH 
hunt the lion and the a||d i 

“ of a h^io r GiwipT!., 

of the Indian# ee^ the f«iber of 6U%h sentiments lo ] 
shortly flW thysetf.** ^ ^ 

A dwiili of triumph pasihd over me featuies of the dyin^ warrior i ho 
raised his lotiff spear which had till now lam hv ins side, and pointing to 
the stars, Im exclaimed, “ The God of the Indians has no belli Behold 
the spirits Of my loiefalhers caieeuUpthiough the huntmg-giounds of Pa* 
radi&el S^itly I shall be with them They will welcome me to the 
chase. Bring a fleet steed, they will cry, loi bangluca,— he was brave; 
he slew many pale ^ces ! 

He folded his cirnk composedly on his breast, and closed his eyesy ai j£ 
waiting for death. 1 thought he was gone, and stiried him with his 3wn 
spear shaft He opened his laige black eyes rpuetlv, and s ml, “ It is plea- 
sant for an Indian waiiioi to die by the light ol the burning hut of the pale 
face ! the sight ol the Chiistians whom he has slam is \eiy pleasant to a 
dying red man * 

The Gancho again passed his knife, and m a more mortal dii cction, il 
the bo^of the uttcrei ol these honible sentiments , and he stirred iiomoi 

IVhile I stood, with folded aims, gazing on tlie dead wariior, and musing 
on the stiange per\eision ol heaitwhicli the education ol a savage pro- 
duces, I was startled by a scream liom Senoi Echiveia, and looking up, I 
beheld a blackened and scorched lorai staggeiltfc^ lortli liom the burning 
nuns of the hut lie lield a long knite in his gja<Hf», and Ins lace and bieast 
were marked with gashes halt hidden by clotted blood, which seemed baked 
hard liy the heat He turned a wil I and unsteady gl^cc on each of us ; 
then, tinning to the old meuliant, who had iisen anc|l|coiled Irom the re- 
loltmg figuie, he said, “ Don Jose ’ I am I eonardiv’ Another scream 
of tenor was the wi etched old man s only answti to this announcem^t, 
“I am that Leonaido, lie continued, with bittei eneigi, “ whose mother 
yourfathei betiayed, whom youi niothci cheated of his honoui and Ins 
patrimony, and diove liom his home. But I have ai\eu)oui heait to ever- 
lasting misery , I ha\c given youi diughtei— youi only child — to a wit4 
Indian, and 1 am revenged !* W ill the lioaids which voii ha\e accumulated 
relieve your present and fuluie anguish^ No moie than that anguish will 
washiny sons blood fiom my hands, oi lestoie my slaughtered lamily to 
lifejjllfqucncn the flames ol my house. Yet, I am revenged, though’^thl 
knifewhich has 1 eached you has seveied my own hcaitstnngs 
boy ! contmued he, tinning to Oid, “ on thee, too, I am levenged , 1 
taught thee how a Gaucho letaliates a blow ! ^ 

At this moment my friend w as standing w ithm a few yai ds of the smdldn^ 
hut, and as the Gaucho, as if to give loice to his words, approaej^^ 
him, he di^ew a pistol horn his belt, and shot the lufhan thiough the bo<k. 
He staggered back a few pac^|||it collected himself at h ngth, and, nlsn- 
ing up to my unhappy li lend, ^BBve Ins knilc deep into his side. Then 
closing hi$ arms louiid him, he muimuied, “ This loi Tcobaldo!’’ and 
spiingmg up in the agony ol the death pang, he bin led himself and bib 
victim m the burning luins. " 

At that moment part ol the loof, coveied with flaming lafler^fdfeU in 
upon them, so that it was impossible lor us to reach them,— and m a few 
moments the sparks ot flic, and the binning biands, wdiich were tossed 
upwards, becoming still, showed that at length their stiuggles were over 
for ever I 
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SCENES FROM. OF ALFItlt. 

%% l^Sv ^EMAKa* 

The “ Alcestii^Vof Alfi|^ is lay to hafe .Wh th#l|y He 

composed/and Is distitlg^^^^^ in a remaiSliible dagra^ Hy that 
denicsf y whicli his former worksv present sg few examplea.^t ^onld ; 
appeal as if the pure and exaiti^d affection, by which the ipptjplluosity 
his fiery spirit was ameliorated during the latter years of his life, 
impressed its whole character on tlmwork, as a record of tttw; domestic 
, happiness in whose bosom his heart aTlcngth found a rcsting p|ice* Most 
his earlier writings bear witness to that “ fever at the C0re,” that 
-^burning iinjiatience of restraint, and those incessant and uhtamcable. 
^sjiirations after a wider sphere of action, by which his youtlv^as con- 
sumed; but the poetry of “ Alcestis ” must find its echo in every 
heart which has Iciiown the power of domestic ties, or felt the bitterness 
of their dissolution. The interest of the piece, however, though entirely 
domestic, is not for a moment allowed to languish, nor does the con- 
jugal affection, which forms the main-sijring of the action, ever degene- 
*iitO into the pastoral insipidity of Metastasio. The character of^Alces- 
tis herself, with all its lofty fortitude, heroic affection, and subdued 
apj^uish, powerfully recalls to our imagination the calm and tempered 
maj^ty distinguishing the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, in which 
the expression of mentatjr bodily suffering is never allowed to transgress 
the limits of beauty and sublimity. The union of dignity and affliction 
impressing more than earthly grandeur on the countenance of Niobe, 
y^ould he, peihapsj || ^e best illustration of this analogy. 

. , ,v;^he following scKe, in which Alcestis announces to Pheres, the father 
i :A^ the terms upon which the oracle of Delphos has declared 

that In's son may he restored, has seldom been surpassed by the author, 
evei|j in his most celebrated productions. It is, however, to he feared 
that little of its beauty can he transfused into translation, as the severity 
ctf a style so completely devoid of imagery must render it dependent, for 
many incommunicable attractions, upon the melody of the original^- 
language. 


Scenes from the “Alcestis" of Alfieri. , 

Act I. — Scene II, 

ALCESTIS — rilERFS. 

Alcestis, Weep thou no inore|i|jQ, monarch dry thy ^earSi 
For know, he shall not die ; not ^l shall Fate ■ i 
Bereave thee of thy son. 

Pheres. What mean thy words ? 

Hath then Apollo is there then a hope? 

Alcestis. Yes, hope for thee, — hope, by the voice pronounced 
From the prophetic cave. Nor would I yield 
To other lips the tidings, meet alone 
For thee to hear from mine. 

Pheres, But say, oh ; say, 

Shall, then, my son he spared? 



Scenes froni ^e ‘f yifoM/w ” of Affieru . 

Alcesiisy He shdl, to7A««. 

Thus hath Apollo said— Alcestis thus 
Conhrms the oracle ; be tWu secure. 

Pheres, O sounds of Joy 1 He liyes I ^ > 

Alcestis, But not for ^ 

Think not that e'en for the stranger# joy, -c 
r Bhall yet^|evisit these devoted Walls. 

: ' Can .there be grief when, from his bed of deat^^ 

, What deep mystery lurks # i t 

,JSt)>io Jhy words ? What mean’ll thou ? Gracious 
^IStbu, whose deep love is all his o^n. who hcarest 
TJfe& tidings of his safety, and dost bear 
IfKnsport and life in that |^d oracle 
r^Bfl his despairing sire ; thy cheek is tinged 
- With death, and on thy pure, ingenuous brow 
To the brief lightning of a sudden joy 
Shades dark as niglit succeed, and thou art wrapt 
In* troubled silence. Speak ! oh ! speak ! 

Alcestis. The gods 

Themselves have limitations to their power. 

Impassable, eternal ; and their will 
Resists not the tremendous laws of fate : 

Nor small the boon they grant thee in the life 
Of thy restored Admet us. 

Pheres. In thy looks 

There is expression, more than in thy words, 

Which thrills my shuddering heart. Declare what terms 
Can render fatal to tliyself and us 
The rescued life of him thy soul adores I 

Alcestls, O, fatlior ! c mid my silence aught avail 
To keep that fearful secret from thine ear, 

StiU should it rest unheard till all fuliilled 
Were the dread sacrifice. But vain the wish * 

And since too soon, too well it must be known, 

Hear it from me. 

Pheres, Thmiigh all my curdling veins 

Runs a cold, death-like horror ; and I feel 
I am not all a father. In my heart 
Strive many deep affections. Thee I love, 

0 fair and high-souled consort of my son I 
More than a daughter ; and thine infant race, 

Tlie cherished hope and glory of my age ; 

And, unimpaired by time, within my breast, 

High, holy, and unalterable love. 

For her, the partner of my cares and joys, 

Dwells pure and perfect yet. Bethink thee, then, 

In what suspense, what agony of fear, 

1 wait thy words ; for well, too well, I see 
V Thy lips are fraught y^h fatal auguries 

some one of my riHI 

Alcestis, Death hath his rights, 

Of which not e’en the great Supernal Powers 
May hope to rob him. By his ruthless hand, 

Al^cidy seized, the noble victim lay, 

The heir of empire, in his glow:lng prime 
And noon-day struck ; — Admetus, the revered, 

The blessed, the loved, all who owned his sway, 

By his illustrious parents, by the realms 
Surrouifding his, — and oh 1 what need to, add, 

N 2 
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How much by his Alcestis ? Such was he, 

Already in the unsparing grasp of death. 

Withering, a certain prey. Apollo thence 
Hath snatched him, and another in his stead, 

Although not an equal, — (who can equal him ?)—* 

Must fall a voluntary saeriflee. 

Another, of his lineage, or to him 
By closest bonds united, must descend 
.,, ,T p the dark realm of Orcus in his place, 
thus alone is saved. 

Pheres, What do I hear? 

Woe to us, woe ! — what victim? — who shall be , 

Accepted in his stead ? 

Alceslis. The dread exchange 

E'en now, O father ! hath been made ; the prey 
Is ready, nor is wholly worthless him 
For whom ’tis freely offered. Nor wilt thou, 

O mighty goddess of the infernal shades ! 

Whose image sanctifies this threshold floor, 

Disdain the victim. 

Pheres. All prepared the prey ! 

And to our blood allied I O heaven ! — and yet 
Thou bad' St me weep no more ! 

Alcestis. Yes, thus I said, 

And thus again I say, — thou shalt not weep 
Thy son’s, nor I deplore my husband's doom. 

Let him be saved, and other sounds of woe, 

Less deep, less mournful fiir, shall here he heard, 

Than those his death had caused. With some few tears, 
But brief, and mingled with a gleam of joy, 

E'en while the involuntary tribute lasts, 

The victim shall be honoured, who resigned 
Life for Admetus. Wouldst thou know the prey,— » 

The vowed, the willing, the devoted one. 

Offered and hallowed to the infernal gods, — 

Father! ’tis I. ^ 

Pheres. What hast thou done? O heaven ! 
What hast thou done ? And think' st thou he is saved 
By such a compact? Think'st thou he can live 
Bereft of thee ? Of thee, his light of life, 

His very soul I— Of thee, beloved far more 
Than his loved parents, — than his children more, — 

More than himself !— Oh ! no, it shall not be ! 

Thou perish, O Alcestis ! in the flower 
Of thy young beauty ; — perish, and destroy 
Not him, not him alone, but us, but all, 

Who as a child adore thee ! Desolate 
Would be the throne, the kingdom, reft of thee. 

And think'st thou not of those, whose tender years 
Demand thy care ? — thy children f||hink of them ! 

O thou, the source of each domestic joy, — 

Thou, in whose life alone Admetus iives, — 

His glory, his delight, thou shalt not die, ■ 

- AVhile I can die for thee ! — Me, me alone, • 

The oracle demands— a withered stem, 

Whose task, whose duty is, for him to die. 

My race is run— the fulness of my years. 

The faded hopes of age, and all the’ love 
^hich hatb its dwelling in a father’s heart, 
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And the fond pity, half with wonder blent. 

Inspired by thee, whose youth with heavenly gifts 
So richly is endowed - all, all unite 
To grave in adamant the just decree, 

That 1 must die. But thou — I bid thee live ! 
commands thee, O Alcestis ! live ! 
ne^ shall woman’s youthful love surpass 
’All aged iSe’s devotedness. 

.Alceatu. I know 

^fl|y lofty soul, thy fond paternal lo\c ; 

'^Mkeres, I know them veil, and not in vain 
wove to anticipate their high resolves. 
jfP8f if in silence I have heard thy words, 
piffow calful} list to mine, and tbou shalt own 
^They may not be withstood. 

Fhei'e^. What canst thou say 

"Which I should hear ? I go, resolved to save 
llim who, with thee, would perish : — to the shrine 
E’en now I ily. 

Alceslis, Stay, stay thee! ’tis too late. 

Already hath consenting Proserpine, 

From the remote abysses of her realms. 

Heard and accepted the teirific vow 
Which hinds mo, with indissoluble ties, 

To death. And I am firm, and well I know 
None can deprive me of the awful right 
Tliat vow hath won. 

Yes ! thou ina} st weep my fate. 

Mourn for me, father! hut thou eanst not blame 
My lofty purpose Oh ! the more endeared 
My life by every tie, the more 1 feel 
Death's bitterness, the more my sacrifice 
Is worthy of Admcl us. I descend 
To the dim shadowy regions of the dead 
A guest more honoured. 

***** * 

In thy presence here 
Again I utter the tremendous vow', 

Now more than half fulfilled. I feel, T know 
Its dread effects. Through all my burning veins 
The insatiate fever revels. Doubt is o’er. 

The Monarch of the Dead hath heard he calls, 

He summons me away, and thou art sai ed, 

O my Admetus ! 

In the opening of the third act, Alccstis enters, with her son Eumetes 
and her daughter, to complete the sacrifice, by dying at the feet of 
Proserpine’s statue. The following scene ensues between her and 
Admetus : — 

Alccstis, Here, O tiify faithful handmaids ! at the feet 
Of Proserpine’s dread image spread my couch. 

For I myself, e'en now, must offer here 

The victim she requires. And jou, meanwhile. 

My children ! seek v our sire. Behold him there, 

* Sad, silent, and alone. But through his veins 
Health's genial current flows once more, as free 
As in his brightest days : and he shall live. 

Shall live for you. Go, hang upon his neck, ^ 

And with your innocent encircling arms 
Twine round biro fondly. ^ 



Sc^es frorri ih^ ** Aleestis ^* of AlfietL 

Eumeles. Can it be indeed, 

Father, loved father ! that we see thee thus 
Restored ? What joy is ours ! 

Admeim. There is no joy I 

Speak not of joy ! away, away! my grief 
Is wild and desperate ; cling to me no more ! 

I know not of affection, and I feel 
No more a father. 

,Eum files. Oh! what words are these? 

we no more thy children ? Are we not 
%ine own? Sweet sister! twine around his neck .v. 

More close ; he must return the fond embrace. >s,;i 

. Admeius. Oh children ! Oh my children ! to my wifl | 

Your innocent words and kisses are as darts < ' 

That pierce it to the quick. I can no more . 

Sustain the bitter conflict. Every sound 
Of your soft accents hut too well recalls 
The voice which was the music of my life. 

Alcestis ! my Alcestis ! — was she not. 

Of all her sex, the flower? Was woman e'er ^ 

Adored like her before ? Yet this is she, 

■ The cold of heart, the ungrateful, whp hath left 
Her husband and her infants ! This is she, 

0 my deserted children ! who at once 
/ Bereaves you of your parents. 

Alcestis. Woe is me ! 

1 hear the hitter and reproachful cries ><; 

Of my despairing lord. With life’s last powers, 

Oh ! let me strive to soothe him still. Approach, 

My handmaids, raise me, and support my steps 
To the distracted mourner. Bear me hence, 

That he may hear and see me. 

Admetus. Is it thou? 

And do I see thee still ? And com’st thou thus 

To comfort me, Alcestis ? Must I hear ' y, 

Thy dying accents thus ? Alas ! return 

To thy sad couch, return ! 'Tis meet for me 

There by thy side for ever to remain. 

Alcestis. For me tliy care is vain. Though meet for thee — 
Admetus. O voice ! O looks of death ! are th^, fito 
Thus darkly shrouded with mortality ! 

The eyes that were the sunbeams and the life 
Of my fond soul ! Alas ! how faint a ray 
Falls from their faded orbs, so brilliant once, 

Upon my drooping brow ! How heavily, 

With what a weight of death, thy languid voice 
Sinks on my heart ! too fliithful far, too fond, 

Alcestis ! thou art dying — and for me ! 

# 4! ,ti i|c 3): 

Alcestis ! and thy feeble hand supports 
With its last power, supports my sinking head, 

E'en now, while death is on thee ! Oh I the touQh 
Rekindles tenfold frenzy in my heart. 

I rush, I fly impetuous to the shrine, 

The image of yon ruthless deity, ' 

Impatient for her prey. Before thy death, .i- 
There, there, I too, self-sacrificed, will fall. ; : 

* * ♦ * 51 :, , 

/ ^'4^^ is each obstacle— -in vain the gods 
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ThemselveB would check my fury ; I am lord 
Of my*own days ; and thus I swear— — 

Alcestis, Yes! swear, 

Admetus ! for thy children, to sustain 
TlioJoad of life. All other impious vows* 

th6u» a rebel to the sovereign will ^ 

Ql thos^ho rule on high, might’ st dare to form 
j^Within my breast, thy lip, by them enchained, 
j|^<>uld vainly seek to utter. Seest thou not, 
from them the inspiration Hows, 

^^Sfyeh in my language breathes? They lend me powc*, 

^jf^hev hid me through thy strengthened soul transfuse 
l^lfigh courage, noble constancy. Submit, 

S ow down to them thy spirit. Be thou calm, 
oljnear me— aid me. In the dread extreme 
To which I now approach, fi-om whom but thee 
Should comfort be derived ? Alfli(;t me not, 

In such an hour, with anguish worse than death, 

O faithful and beloved! support me still ! 


THE PENNY PRESS. 

It giveillis no small satisfaction to find that our expose of the pro- 
ceedings of the corporation for the “ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” 
have attracted very general attention, and arc likely to lead to some 
practical measures, calculated, we hope, to remove tlie serious public 
grievances of wIucIjl wc have complained. Our popular conteiriporary;^; 
the Literary Gazette,” and other periodical journals of great ability 
and influence, have exhibited a determination to co-operate with us stre- 
nuously upon this subject. We arc grateful for tlieir assistance, because 
w^e really feel that the contest in which we are now engaged is one that 
concehis the character of our national literature, as well as the advance- 
ment of science and civilization. 

A second reply, in the shape of a printed circular, has been put forth 
by Mr. Knight, in which he takes care to coniine himself to a statement 
of dates, in order to show that the “ Penny Cyclopredia ” was suggested 
by hipaself to the Committee, before a similar publication was an- 
nounced in any other (piarter. Suppose, then, for tlie sake of tbe 
argument, that we admit Mr. Knight’s assertions wdth respect to the 
^ Cyclopcedia ” to be correct, wdll not the reader be astoiiishe<l to learn, 
that this very trivial item, in the long catalogue of our articles of im- 
H^chmeilt against the Society, is the only one to which he has even 
iitempted to give an answer ? He does not defend the interference of 
the Society wdth the sale of “ Constable’s Miscellany,” with the Aliha- 
nacS; c| tlie Stationers’ Company, with the Maps of Messrs. Arrowsb^lii 
and ^^ary, with the Portraits of Messrs. Harding and I^epard. He 
not "deny thtfl the “ Penny Magazine ” and the “ Penny Cyclop«ei& ” 
are his own he publishes under the assumpti^: jSlifct 

they belong to & Society, and that they are superintended by the fei^ 
neut persons V^^boae names stand at the head of that anti^mnn^cial 
confederacy, from telling us, though we put, the qilestiou 
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to him in the most pointed way, what amount of rent he pays for the 
hire of the Society’s name, which he uses in these publications. He ; 
forbears from justifying the very unworthy practice which this Society 
has adopted of thus Idling out its name for a pecuniary reward— a 
practice which, if it had been pursued by any literary person of em^ 
nence, would undoubtedly cover him with iTretrie)«ble disgtiCe. . Th 
and several other topics Mr. Knight passes over in sitencji^ - fi ‘ 
sileiice is nerfectly intelligible ; it is an imcjualified adnus%|J 
case whidi we have made out against the Society is unanswer^ ^ 

We must here rectify one mistake which, though Mr. Knigh^^ 
not allude to it, we committed in our last article. We therei%|r'"*" 
the Companion to the Newspaper ” as one of the reputed publ|f 
of the Society. Upon looking at that periodical again, we .find ' 
does not, in fact, bear npon its front the wiprimatiir of the new cof] 
rationi, it professes simply to he published by Charles Knight,;; , Ai 
now observe the immense difference between a journal issued by,, thfe 
same person, in tlic name of the Society, and one for which he alone 
fesses to be responsible. The “ Penny Magazine,’* in every respect ah 
^ucted and a very worthless work, circulates upwards of onC hun- 


aitid fifty thousand co])ics Aveekly *, whill the “ Companiowfeto the 
New^spaper,” whicli exhibits considerable merit, after struggling Ibf i^me 
tiijic as a weekly jouriuil, has recently subsided into a monthly^^ublica- 
tion, and seems likely, before long, to be extinguished altogether. Here 
is .a, single fact that speaks a volume in favour of ourargum^t; for it 
shows that even Mr. Knight, notwithstanding the extensively-organized 
agenejj^^Wch he has at bis command, cannot rival the influence” of the 
naioB^f^vthe Society, whenever he embarks in a literary eiitefprise avow- 
private bookseller. Though his produc^Mi may be stamped 
hy evATy^U)kcu of the first-rate talent, neverlhelesS^Pfalls, almost still- 
horn from the press, because it wants the /fat of the Lord Chancellor ! 

Knight’s case, in this instance, is that of every other publisher in 
the kingdom who is imprudent enough, in the present state of things^ tO 
venture upon any speculation of importance. 

We shall show hereafter tlic disastrous effect, which the interference of 
the Corporation with the legitimate trade of the country has already 
produced upon our literature. At present, let us inquire whether the 
consequences of their operation have not created,, or at least sa^^ioned, 
the continuance of the numerous publications which ate now 

conducted upon the penny system, and openly aim at the subversion of 
society, with a view to reconstruct it upon principles fatal to the mo^ ^ 
narchy~ to the improvement, the peace, and freedom of the country 
Has not. the example of the “Penny Magazine” given couiitenance to 
the p^sis,” the “ Poor Man’s Guardian,” the “ Pioneer,” ai^ a " 
of unstamped jounials, which heard the law, represent the v 
of society as die oppressors of the poor, laugli at the idea of ] 
irig faith with the public creditor, inculcate the grossest cont 
ev^ry, principle of religion and morality, and advocate th^ m 
^mmitting depredations upon every BX)ecies of property 

a i for a moment to suppose, that such results as these were ^ 

by the distinguished persons upon whose advice anJ TecoBtuiien- 
the charter of the corporation received tjje ^gn-^fianual ; 
'Mt by what process the penny “ Pioneer^t^%§@^“c®^^^^ be 
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yut down, BO long aB the Penny Magazine’^ shall continue to be cir- J 
^culated, bearing on its wrappers the names of the first law adviser of the 
Crown, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
and the Lord Chief Justice* of England ? Public prosecutions are no 
„ayail, imless they carry with them the voice of the people ; and that 
they iilever can^^vin, unless they be directed with impartl^i^ 
skaft o^cnders of the law. The slightest deviation from this 

1 verdict of a jury, however honestly pronounced, into the 
an inquisition, and the culprit, who undergoes the penalty of 
^ into a martyr. ^ ' 

already seen* that, by means of the “ Crisis” and the other 
of the Trades’ Unions, Mr. Owen and his party have 
' in diffusing very generally among the industrious poor the idea 
j gold, and silver, aud hank paper are no longer necessary for carrying 
'bit commercial dealings, and that the “ labour-note,” — in other words, 
the principle of general barter, — ^is the true remedy for all the evils which 
present disturb society, and prevent the mechanic from being rmscd 
state of afHuence. But as the practical introduction of this system 
required an entire change in the existing notions of society, a “ declaT(|^> 
tion of princi])les ” was prdinilgated, in which it is maintained that the , 
constitution of this and all other countries must be radically altered, in 
order to fieet the improved intelligence of the age; that religion is no 
longer necessary ; that, as love depends on liking, all ceremonies of mar- 
riage whicMibind the ])aTtics for life arc crimes against the human heart ; 
that the natural love for offspring ought to be suppressed as a mistake j 
and that all children should be at the public charge, as the statei*!^' » 
greater interest in them than a parent can possibly feel ! of - 

justice, it is added, gpl all the paraphernalia of law, are but rcmiiants of ^ 
the old evils, and be abolished. Celibacy, in cither sex, be^^ond the 
age of maturity, is to be considered as a crime, punishable by severe 
penalties, so long as there shall be a single spot of earth in want bf po^, 
pulation. Cities, towns, villages, churches, universities, prisons, work^'^ ■ 
houses, and other such tokens of past ages of ignorance, arc to be 
wholly swept away as useless ; and all persons are to live in parallelo- 
grammatic communities, located in pastoral retreats, where they are to 
enjoy invariable felicity ! 

BetwcA this prospectus of universal reform and that promulgated by 
the St. Simonians, whose missionaries are now amongst us, there is 
BUbstantial difference. The jjrinciples of both are the same — open pro- 
fligacy and plunder; and they are cunningly addressed, in the first 
instance, to the weaker sex, upon whom they hope to make a fatal im- 
pression, as the seiqient succeeded with Eve. Educated females 
■ however, see at once that the establishment of such a system wc«ddii W' , 
to deprive them of the honourable station which^ they now " 


in every civilized society; to separate them from their ^offsprilull, 
If '^0 strig^bfeni of the noble character which tliey now sustain, of beiM 
of the domestic virtues ; and to send them adrift 
upbh' ffife^orld, where they would be the mere slaves of man’aiCOji^ce, 
the unhappy victims of a tyranny from which they could never W re- 
Jcaaed, except by excessive infamy in youth, or the feebleness of a shame- 
t less old age. Soti^^W fallen m embers of the sex may })erhap3 havewe 

* Vide ** Ka^l^^eriddicals/’ in our Xumber for 
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aolation in the depraved sympathies of cadi other. Let th^ find it if 
they can. But to the sacred drde of; home, where the ^a^la 
honoured matron watcfees over the cmening mind^ of het 
parting to them the delicate purity <Sbthought, (he fervomc^;';^ 
the hope of happiness hereafter, which animat%and illumkie -Ij 
breast, — these foul whispers of adventurers reeking from theJSpt-p 
every vice can never find an cntranifte. Upon that p(;^t ^ 
apprehension. 

Can any reasonable man, however, look on with a sin 
confidence when he finds such profligate doctrines as those ^ 
have mentioned, inculcated by the “ penny press” amongst 
facturing classes of the community, who have just ^ough of ea|e 
to enable them to read the journals which contain the poison, ' 
enough to give them tliat power of reflection which might serve i 
an antidote ? We believe we may state, without fear of being i 
with error, that all the Trades’ Unions, without exception, haye adoj^i 
the doctrines in question, and resolved to carry them into execution. A 
f^w specimens of the kind of reasoning which the “ penny press ” uses 
' in propagating its ])ernicious principles, will perhaps astonish^the reader 
who has paid but a superficial attention to that class of publications — 
publications witli which not only the metropolis, but all the manufac- 
turing towns are at this moment actually inundated. 

“Hitherto,” says the “ Crisis,” “ the non-producers have governed the 
world ; henceforth the sceptre must he put into the hands of the producers 
only ; and the consequence will be, that the attairs of society shall be con- 
duct^ much more rationally and much more beneficially for all parties 
than they have ever been in any former period. J ^rkmen will say to 
their ruleril-* If you won't allow reason to gove»|B^ world, then raise 
your own food, and make your own clothes, and buira your own houses ; 
for we are independent of you.’ ” ' 

“ Nothing,” says the same journal, “ can resist the determination of the 
productive classes, provided they are well organized, and have sufficient 
generalship to manage their own affairs witliout division or party spirit, 
S’iieir deliverance is the work of a few months. One year may disorganize 
the whole fabric of the old world, and transfer, by a siulden spidng,^ 
whole pvlitical goim'nment of the country from the master to the sewant^' 

The language of the “Poor Man’s Guardian” is at leJii*l' equally 
intelligible: — / 

“If they who call themselves the best part of the community will vaca^ 
'the land of which they have rob])ed us, and betake themselves to those co- 
lonies of which they boast so much, we can soon show them that we waiit 
them not. We will support our children on the fruits of our own labour.” 
v ,, , , “ Capital usurps the right of government, and to the children of 
labqur is nought but s]^Ytry. Is this justice ? If not, let the sobs bf lal^!^ 
ijlliite and demand it. ^The principles of the Union are equality. Wc giE^ 
to fmt principles, and will fight for our Magna Charta 
did at Runny niede.” - 

Let us now listen to the “Pioneer;” — 

“The crisis of our condition is at hand — close upon us : 
union will secure our triumph. Brother freemen, band yourselves together ; 

Yio distinction because of trade or place. The contest affects 
Ice ; and w o unto the man who deserts his post 1 The Qbl|»tion to be 
— ‘ Shall labour or capital be uppermost shall inamtry or idle- 
It is possible, m a very time, by a combi- 



natiofrimioiig the i^eultural foboarwi to whole hmde^prop&rty 

the comUry change , 

R itive ^ thus annottiices^^ the adhesion of th0 Unionists to 
L by Robespierre 

:ofoi:^^ of th^ iUMt erdightened a^ beneficent spirits that ^ 
the worli Fools'believe, and knaves pretend, that Bobe% 
scause he tried to p^lons^ the ‘ reij:;n of terror.’ Miserable 
uired but a few more well-directed blows at the usurers to 
orld. The base shopkeepers of Paris, however, betrayed 
ds of his enemies; and the consequence has been, that 
,000 or 3,000,000 of human beings were sacrificed, which 
f his power would have saved— not to speak of the many 
e ^ince lived in misery and bondage, or died of hunger 
; — the premature victims of cannibal civilization. Every 
es’ Union— every friend of universal siiffrage— every lover 
Uf his species — should have a copy of Robespierre's * Declaration of the 
‘Rights of Man.’ ’ 

We have now before us a copy of the ‘‘ Declaration de la Society des 
Droits de PHornme,” to which!. this panegyrist of Robespierre alludes. 

It w^as presented by that perpetrator of every crime which can be co# 
ccived by the heart of a depraved man, to the National Convention of 
1793, and rejected assembly. The society, after declaring 

their own immediate object to be the realization of the sovereignty of the 
people, proclaim themselves adherents to every particle of the doctrine 
set forth in this precious document — as the inspiration of eternal wis- 
dom, and lilie only practicable basis of the social reform w^hich is no^ in 
progress. They style it a gospel — a koran which Robespierre had be- 
queathed to his JiiSfi ples, charging them to propagate it over all the 
earth. They annl^ipt themselves as the inheritors of the iHision which 
had been undertaken by the genius of the National Convention — 
lu^ritiers de la mission qii’avait cntreprisc le genie de la Convention 
Nationale.” Armed with this declaration of their master, they are re- 
solved to fix for ever, without variation or dispute, the maxims of civili- 
zation, conscience, and justice. Then folloAV ten fundamental articles, 
which we need not repeat, as they will be Mind in the principles w^hich 
pur unionists have promulgated, and in almost each of the thousand wild 
cbnstitpij^fns to which the l^reiich revolution gave birth. In the t'welftK 
ihrticle it is proposed that there shall be a general federation of Europp,'^ 
founded on the common adoption of the principle of the sovereignty of^ 
the people — a plan which they admit to be attended with some difficulty>,)J 
but iwith respect to the accomplishment of wiiich they entertain no ap-„ ■ 
prehenlion, inasmuch as they are the only politicians wiio have 
syst^rae enticr, consequent, moral ; ils ont seulsdes doctrines, parce 
sedls ils bnt de la conscience et de la logique ; la force, il u’y 
;^l^lement qu’en eux, parce qu’il n’est de convictions, de progres^^^^' 
'^confiaii^ que \h ; il n’y a dejk plus d’ actuality qu’en eux,” Robespippi|# 
ill strife is in their eyes, as he will doubtless also be in those of 

inodcrh Mahomet, whose doctrines arc to be received as iin- 
fallible, and therefore not to be changed in the slightest degree bf those 
who call themselves, as by some right divine, “ ht^ritiers de la rpission 
qu*avait entreprise le g6nie de la Convention Nationale.” 
nessed soiie extraordinary events in our time ; but w^e confess ti^^e 
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lobk uport this resuscitation of the projects of Roheapieirei 
Bpotheosis of that fiend, as two of the most formidable circumstances 
which characterize the “ movemeht ” now^ in progress both in Fraififte 
and England. 

What, then, is the real situation in ilhlch we are placed ? A gret^ 
"portion of onr population is engaged in the])otteries/the iron -works, tte 
coal -mines, the woollen, silk, and cotton factories, and the various traded 
whicli aflbrd occupation and siihsisteiffie to industry in this kingdom. Ini; 
certain districts they work together in hundreds, and even ill thousands, 
proportion to the means of the parties by whom they are employed, 
hence they have every facility for meeting together, and for devising 'sudh, 
measures for their own exclusive advantage as to them may appear most' 
expedient. They do so meet. The members of each trade form theni^f 
selves into an association, which is completely organized. Each 
ation elects two or more delegates, who meet together and coiiimut^ 
a Congress, and to the laws adopted by this Congress tliey are all sworn 
to render implicit obedience. The delegations do not appear to he as yet 
brought to a state of efficiency througljput the wdiole kingdom. But 
the nucleus is created, and missionaries are at this moment actively en- 
gaged in maturing the system of operative representation, wherever even 
a small constituency can be found 

What are the objects which this movement of the labouring classes of 
the community has in view ? Is it increase of wages ? No such thing. 
Is it the reduction of their hours of labour? Not at all. They openly, 
Bind without the slightest disguise, tell us that they contemplate the entire 
subversion of the present system of society. They affect, indeed, to do every- 
thing in tlie most peaceable manner : they will violy-jE; no law ; they are 
looking onl|^o the nniversal happiness of niankin®ferhey have disco- 
vered, they say, in the ]ninciple of baiter, a ready mekns by which they 
can exchange amongst themselves the prodnee of their industry, and thus 
immediately convert their labour into available vvcaltli. They speak, 
also, of funds wdiich they are to create by individual subscription, which 
they intend to ajiply to the piircliase of land, factories, and foundries in 
the course of time, in wdiich||hey are to labour only for their own imme- 
diate benefit. Tlie men who propagate these ideas amongst the people, 
well know that such a scheme is utterly impracticable. Thev^are tho- 
roughly convinced that, ill the first place, funds never can he ol^ined by 
such contributions to any. considerable amount, and tliat even if they 
were, no large tract of land could ever he cultivated, no large factories 
or foundries, or any other establishments, could be carried on by; fhe 
operatives themselves for any length of time. Divisions about yatel of 
wages, about the hours of labour, about the difference between the skill 
and physical activity of one workman and of another, an unfortuna^ 
turn in the market, a^rcssurc on their capital which they could not 
laafeet, a new invention in machinery, or a new railroad, would most pro^ 
bahly scatter such a Utopian iiartnership to the winds in less than 
niont^^^ No; the true object of the leaders of the unions is, 
rouse the amhitioii of the Iiost, and to direct it towards the land|iiancy|ll 
the great establishments in the country; and when the hundredl^f 
thpu^nds— the millions, as they call themselves — of the poor are stiffi- 
■ ^ the combination of tlieir strength with sii^ultaneous 

then (every minor scheme calculated merely to screw up their 



courage to the Btlckiug point luring necessarily failed) to precipitate 
them in a mass upon the property of the rich, a.nd to seize it to their 
own use. 

If this he not the ultimate design of the union chieftains, why do 
they proclaim that the present system of society is fraught with error, 
and that it must he^verthrown ? Why do they propagate the doctrine 
that labour is wealthy and that, therefore, all wealth should belong to thS 
laborious ? Why do they excite # ’ miicli hatred against the liolders of 
y^pital and land, and insist that the producers are the only classes 
p^ttiongst whom the riches of tlie empire should be divided ? Why do 
?|lhey speak of the labouring orders “ taking their affairs into their own 
|1iands ?” Why do they contend that the time is arrived when the 
ifeceptre must pass from the hands of the present rulers to that of the 
|ri|i||d;~that Parliament is incoin})etent to redress tlic evils which are 
■ ihheiSut in all our institutions — tliat tliose institutions, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, must be abolished — tliat capital does nothing, labour every- 
tbing—that the question is, whether capital or labour shall be upper- 
most ? And why do they avow that, for forcing a speedy decision of this 
question, they arc determined <b risk liberty and life itself — that they 
must have their own Magna Char la ? 

These men liypocritically tell us that they will do everything quietly 
— that they mean no harm to anybody. But their words are already 
a civil war. Their less controllable partizaiis have assumed the attitude 
of defiance, and through the instrumentality of a cheap press, which has 
enabled them to organize not only their physical hut their intellectual 
forces, they present an array of power which is of itself an enemy, mailed 
and horsed, and speared for the combat. Had we to deal only with a 
tangible opponent ^p i army of insurgents — wc should ba;)^ no appre- 
hension as to the *^wsequcnces. But the contest in whicJrive are, we 
may say, already committed, is one of principle against principle, where 
the antagonists, like the winds, are viewless and impalpable, but still 
potent for the good or the misery of mankind. 

The love of her husband raised the once beauteous Inez de Castro 
from her grave, placed a crown upon her inanimate head, a sceptre ■ 
her pulseless hand, a robe of regal state up* her T)loodless and moulder--., 
ing frame*; So w e behold the guillotined Robespierre — llic horror of his 
day — thftf«pitome of all the guilt of the French revolution — dug up from 
a soil that was contaminated by his remains, and raised to the rank of a 
gM by our unionists. Is not this the strongest pledge that they could 
give of their attacliment to liis principles, wdiieh they proclaim to be the 
onlj^true model of wisdom? What is this but war ? And how is this 
war to Jbe conducted ? In the first place, property is to have no respect 
whatever. Justice is to drop the scales from her hands. Man is 
Ifesponsible for his actions, and, therefore, the course of crime is toj, 
raeti with no impediment from conscience. Women are to exist only 
the gratification of their spoilers. Children are to be driven from theit 
homeg^^nd fed in some common w'orkbouse. There is to be no riligioti' 
of any 4?scription. The temples are to be razed to the earth. ,Xhe 
nAe of the Messiah is to be a by-\void: the idea of future punishment 
a dream, and the whole system of Christianity an imposture! >'Let the 
men who maintain these doctrines gain the ascendancy, and wemaylloi^ 
hack to the history of the French revolution as a romance compared 
the annals of the servile war in England. # 



M'^rery measw^ wWcli is at presestit carried into execbdon by .ithe 
tinionists is framed with a view either to render their own organization 
more complete, or to carry disorder into the bosom of society. lii what- 
ever quarter a grievance appears, they take it up as a means for acc(^*T 
pi ishing their own end. Thus, when some of tlifi middle classes, tb 
whom the unionists are as hostile as to the higher orders, bestirred 
themselves for the purpose of getting the assessed taxes removed, thel^ 
operatives forthwith joined in the clamour. They despise parliament as 
a body ignorant of the evils of society, and incompetent to provide a 
remedy for its defects ; nevertheless they readily combine with thqse ■ 
who demand the ballot, triennial parliaments, and universal sudrage;^ 
They desire to have the churches destroyed, and all sects aholished^^ 
Bht they will readily co-operate with the Dissenter against the Church^ 
or with the Jew against tlie Dissenter, provided that by so doing they ■ 
can contribute in any degree to swell the tide of public discontent. 
They hope that while the ranks of society are becoming every day less 
regular and compact, they will be able to move onward in a dense and 
well-defined coliAiim, armed at all points, disciplined in every rule of 
tactics, and cayiable of conquering in detail the masses by which they 
might otherwise liave been overwhelmed. It is not at all concealed that 
when their ydaiis are ripe for execution, one of their first acts of demon- 
stration will be a proclamation for seven days’ idleness throughout all 
the trades of the kingdom! If tliey succeed in accomplishing even this 
object, they will annihilate, in that fatal week, more tlian a fourth of the 
capital now engaged in our manufactures. Two or three more simul- 
taneous fits of indolence of this description will be the precursors of a 
general bankruptcy, and of the dissolution of tlie state. 

It beconies our duty, therefore, to listen with attention to the low 
murmur which indicates the approaching storm, and to put the good 
ship in order, that she may not be taken suddenly abaft when the waves 
are actually boiling around her. We must look fearlessly at the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, examine into their character, and 
prudently ascertain tlie extent of influence wliicli they might acquire in 
4he course of time, if perni|(ited to shape tlieir own destiny without con- 
trol. We live in an age when opinion becomes powerful in jiroportion 
to the frequency with which it is repeated. “ Let a man,” ^s Burke, 
“ invent any story, however improbable, and let him tell it every day for 
a year, and it shall in the end be believed.” The press is the medium 
through which sentiments of every description are now communicated ;; 
to the public, w ith any eftect. Speeches spoken at meetings are i 

applauded, and forgotten. We have no fear of sedition, so long^as it if^ 
confined to the lips ; but report it in the columns of a newspaplfer, 
you give it a perman^t form. It is read, it excites reflection, it 
to action, it becomes Ppart of the materials on which the mind feeda;foC 
good or for evil, but always for evil when the mind is itself already 
an unhealthy condition. The press is, c^equently, the real govemfrX 
power of this empire at the present day. The king fears it — the c^binSr 
courts it— parliament is powerless against it — as the law now fifllpfi. 
^ere is no authority known to our constitution which is not 
, counterpoise. The Commons act as a check upon the Lords-— the 
^ liOrds may sometimes frustrate the vote of the Commons— the king may 
t^knee both by. a prorogation. His advisers may be impeached, lAnd 



erieii for Kim,in extraord circiittistftuces, there in a precedent of a legal 

' fiction called abdication. But the press of this country is, at the present 
inomeuti a power that overrides all the functions of the state* controlling 
them with irresistible force, being itself, at the same time, practically 
released from all responsibility. So numerous are the publications 
which issue from the streets of the metropolis, and from every part of 
4he country, and so rapidly does one libel follow upon the heels of ano- 
ther, that it is utterly impossible for the Attorney-fkneral to notice^/ 
even the one thousandth part of the immoral and treasonable matte^^ 
which is constantly mingling its deadly poison in the general current , of 
5'^ublic opinion. 

It has been said that the true remedy for this evil is to remove the 
Ifstamps from newspapers, to give all periodical journals free circulation 
: throt\gh the Post Office, and to facilitate, as much as possible, the 
creation of newspapers at tlic lowest price. We shall then, it is added^ 
have a perfect freedom of the press, and in that state of things, the 
publications which arc meant to injure society will be opposed by others 
in defence of it, truth will come more bright out of the conflict, and it 
will ultimately prevail. If we had any good reason to suppose that this, 
or anything like this, would be the consequence, w^e should say then, 
let the political press he as free from control as the atmosphere. But it 
is almost a common-place observation to remark, that abstinence from 
active exertion is the characteristic of the generality of the w^ell-disposcd, 
whi\e there is scarcely an individual among those trained up in vice and 
discontent, who is not constantly engaged in the propagation of his 
sentiiients, either by word or example. The virtuous and contented 
members of society delight in retirement from tlie p\iblic gaze, w'hile 
those who are advoeates for change — especially for such changes as the 
unionista contemplate — think that they can never be sufficiently clamorous. 
Look at the unstamped sheets which arc now published in defiance of 
the law, examine the principles which they inculcate, and say w hether 
it would be of any use whatever to set about refuting them in a series of : 
Gounter-joumals. The evil is, that even if such well-meant periodicals 
WTre issued uidcr the sanction of the law, they w onld rarely meet their 
antagonist. Tliey might find their w^ay into the hands of persons to - 
whom theism salutary principles wmuld he congenial, hut they wmuld 1^ , 
expelled with e\ery mark of ignominy from llie coflee-shops and reading- 
rooms of the unionists. The two currents of opinion would never comer 
into contact ; they wmuld run for ever in parallel lines. Besides, papers 
mcillicating attachment to religion and the law's would have no noyelty 
|to Teconmend them. Innovation has a zest about it for the mass of ; 
linankin^, and he who attacks ancient institutions and truths supposed 
be al^e^y acknowledged, is sure of being m^ch more popular than 
ehaiipion with defends them. 

We ove it, therefore, in justice to the great establishments which 
lliave embirked large capital$i|piewspaper property — of late years beconle 
valuahe — to enforce the *sting stamp laws w'ith the utmost rigour^ 
a gr(ies dereliction on the part of flic government to permit such 
jouTivlds asflie “ Pioneer,” for example, i:o be circulated without a stamp, 
while the ‘Times,” the “Herald,” the “Chronicle,” the “ Post/* 
the “ Glob^” the “ Courier,” and the “ Sun,” are liable to heavy 
penalties, if even so much as one impression be knowingly delivered 
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from any of their offices without the red mark of Somerset House 
upon it. I M 

But, in addition to fiscal arrangements, other measures must also be 
adopted for placing the press, both political and literary, under a system 
of superiiitendence more conformable to the rights of the people than 
that which now' exists. In fact, there is no control at present over any; 
part of the periodical press. In consequence of the vast number o® 
publications which are now in being, the functions of the Attonife^^ J 
Greneral may be said to have grown obsolete. He has given up the task 1 
of surveillance as impracticable, and w'c can hardly w'onder at this, I 
when w'e remember that, as a professional man, he has to attend to thex^; 
interests of numerous clients, and; as an officer of the crown, to advisee 
on all the great questions connected with the executive and legislative ■ 
duties of the government. A summary power should, therefore, be 
given to competent officers — the magistrates, for instance— to try, with 
the assistance of a jury, all complaints against the periodical press, of 
whatever nature those complaints may be, whether brought forward by 
the government for sedition, or by private indivichials for libel or piracy. 
The proceedings should be simple and expeditious, and unattended by 
expense, and it should be left to tlie jury to say whether the truth of 
the li])el ought to be admitted in evidence, — whether the statement of 
the truth, even with exactness, l>e a coinjdete vindication of the defendant, 
or a mitigation of his conduct, — and whether he should, if found guilty, 
answer for his offence in person, or in pecuniary damages, or in loth, 
according to the natui-e of the case. 

Such a regulation as this, combined with the stamp, if it would not 
effectually put down the union press, would, at all events, exclude from 
it the anti-social doctrines which it now promulgates with inipiiiiity. 
But the unionists must be taught to obey the law in every res)>cct. It 
is impossible they can be ignorant that their congress is a decidedly 
illegal body. Under the 57 Geo. III., c. 19, s. 25, every society is dnr* 
law'ful w'hich appoints or employs any committee, or delegates, or repre- 
sentatives, to meet or communicate with any other society, or w ith any 
Committee, delegates, or representatives of such society. 

It would be idle, however, to attempt to carry these or any other 
practicable measures into execution for suppressing the Unions, or for 
checking the progress of the penny press, by means of vhich their niis- 
chievous designs are propagated throughout the kingdom, unless the 
countenance afforded to these cheap publications by the example of the : 
“ Penny Magazine ” be withdrawn, and the corporation be dissolved ' . 
w hich proclaims the principle, and acts upon it, too, most extcnsivSly^^ 
that penny knowledge ” is essential to the improvement of thevL^Qp li^ || 
If it be, then they will assuredly frame that knowledge for thpiselv|^^ 
aud, from the specimens which we have produced, no reasoilSSte^*S|^^S 
can doubt as to the character which that sort of cheap informitibn 
eventually assume, after subverting the religion, the laws, and :hc 
fabric of society, through the instrumentii^ of a sanguinary 
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Armati terrain exercent, semperqne reoentes 
Coiivetitare juvat pr»das et vivere rapto.*’ 

Firff, J&ncldt Z«. 3. 



I AM not going, like old Montaigne, to write a treatise on Experience* ^ 
Were I to string together maxim upon maxim till doomsday, so nume-^ 
rous and irresistible are the seductions and temptations of this great 
city, that they would sport with my axioms like the ruthless simoon 
with the sands of the Desert. Experience is, doubtless, an admirable 
counsellor, but one that makes its appearance when it is too late — 

“ Aprbs la mort vient le modecin.” 

Debt, says a profound modern philosopher, is a necessary evil. My 
object is, therefore, by a course of strategy, to point out how the ills, 
wOiich this moral gangrene brings in its train, are to be avoided ; and, 
assuming that nineteemtweutieths of the community are at the present 
day over head and ears in debt, I shall be conferring a benefit upon 
society, who, in its gratitude, will, I should think, erect a statue in my 
honour high as the far-famed Colossus at Rhodes. 

When a man first enters life, he generally conducts his operations 
upon the approved English system of ])aying for every thing, even in an 
enemy’s countr}'. This may be all very well with a well-filled military 
chest ; but without this mighty sinewr of w^ar, he must observe the 
maxim of Cassar and Napoleon, make the w^ar feed itself, and subsist 
his forces by requisitions levied upon the enemy. Study well, there- 
fore, the rar/e chi pays^ and remember, that in forming a plan of cam- 
paign, the passions and the prejudices of the enemy cannot be too deeply 
taken into consideration. As tradespeople must be considered in the 
light of depots and magazines, from which you are to draw your sup- 
plies, deal only w ith wdiat are called fashionable tradespeople : their 
enormous profits not only enable them to give long credits, but, as they 
one day hope to amalgamate with the gentry of the country by means of 
their great w^ealth, the vulgar tacUque of dunning is beneath their dig- ’ 
nity. It is the subalterns w'ho are to he dreaded. Wliether from the 
pressure of the times or the march of radicalism, certain it is, that that 
prestige which used to hover round rank, and which, like death and the 
sun, could not be looked steadfastly upon by the tradesman, is daily 
losing its influence. With these latter deal not, therefore, or you will, 
from the force of things, be exposed to a guerrilla warfare that w ill destroy 
|mu in detail. The fonner are an aspiring race ; they on every occasion 
to assume the character of gentlemen, a term now-a-days so 
ae and indefinite in its application, that w e cannot quarrel with them 
assumption. Their style of living too is princely. Who sports 
fetter bit of blood than G- — ^1 — t, the boot-maker in Bond-street ? 

gives more rechercfie dinners than his neighbour S th, the 

and whose fancy balls display more beauty and splendour 
of costume than those of the high priestess of fashion, M— r — ^n 
jD-?# — n, in Hanover-square ? If Monsieur le Baron d’Haussez had had 
to their tables, he would scarcely have indulged in such a 
Jmitippic against la cuisine Angkiise, But, should you have neglected 
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these precautions, and be once seriously in debt, la guerre des positions is 
your only resource. It is under cover of the morning mists that Diitia 
invariably make their attack. Too much precaution, therefore, cannot 
be observed in posting the outlaying pickets. This duty of course will 
devolve upon your servant. Now, an Irishman would betray you by , 
his blunders ; a Scotchman by his morality ; thorough-bred English 4 
tigers are the best for this duty; they are perfect Cossacks at outpofij^ ^ 
However, the safest plan is to shift your camp as often as possible, 
studiously conceal your march from the enemy. Having effected 
never venture out before one or two o’clock in the day ; till that time 
all the tradespeople of the metropolis are on foot, waiting on their different 
customers. Afier that hour they are seldom seen abroad, knowing that 
a gentleman does not like to be elbowed by his tailor. Some of the more 
assuming ones are, however, seen at all hours in the most fashionable 
places of resort. When you meet them, a nocj of recognition will do 
you no harm ; it flatters their vanity, and may baffle a projected attack. 
In this kind of tactics, the following example will, I think, be found 
classical in its application, and fully illustrate my meaning. 

Two summers ago I was strolling on the Steyne, at Brighton, with 
an officer in a dragoon regiment quartered there, when we suddenly en- 
countered his tailor, upon whose book his name had occupied a con- 
spicuous place for more than three years. A lovely female was hanging 
on the tailor’s arm, upon whom he was evidently endeavouring to pass 
himself off for what he really was not ; she, perhaps, in return, was like- 
wise playing the same game. Such scenes are of daily occurrence at 
watering-places, though it must be confessed that — 

“ Corsaire centre Corsaire 
Font de bien niauvaises affaires." 


The major, with a tactical eye, saw that he had the advantage of ground, 
and skilfully made the most of it. Extending his hand to the Schneider^ 

he exclaimed, “ li n, how are you ? Hai)py to see you ! Let me 

see you at the Barracks;” and so forth. To be so noticed by an officer 
of a crack regiment, and at so particular a moment, so flattered the 
vanity of the artiste taillcury that his bill was not sent in for nearly 
eighteen months after. However, when you are not in the clutches of 
these reptiles, mortify their vanity on every occasion. 

In the year 1829, I was standing, with another military friend, at the 
door of the Hotel de Treves at Coblentz. Presently, claque^ claque^ 
went the whip, and up galloped an avant courier ^ — 


“ Chapeau has, chapeau bas ; 

Place au Marquis de Carabas I" 

followed soon afterwards by a handsome English travelling chariot \ 
light German waggon. The former contained Der Hock Vohigih 
Baron Von S — tz. Out rushed our host Herr Mars, at the 
host of obsequious kellners, to usher the illustrious stranger inti 
house, who, as he ascended the steps, was addressed by my 
doubtless to his infinite mortification, with a — Halloa, 
the devil brings you here ? ” — Mons. Le Baron inadO no tit|| 
Coblentz. " ^ ^ . 

Another maxim to be observed, is never to venture into one nf 
mmbulatOTy cul-de-sacs, an omnibus. I tiWas in Paris when first thw® 
^chines were introduced, and well do I recollect thepauvre Duch^siSe 
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do jierri making a bet with ChaTles Dix, that she would ride in one of 
them from La MadelainO to the Barriere du Temple without being dia- 
tovered; the duchess won het wager too. “ Ces lourdes machines,” 
said an old royalist gentleman to me one evening as we were watching 
the passing crowd on the steps of the Cafe Tortoni — ‘*Ces lourdes ma- 
i^hiiies hniront par renverser la monafishie! Le peuple vole.” I smiled 
;i||^ulously at the time at this royalist prophecy ; yet not many 
, afterwards this formed the chief element of the system of bar- 

. Hd^s, from behind which the Chiffonniers of Paris hurled death and 
de^tiliction upon the Royal Guards, and in which, after their victory, 
they advanced upon Rambouillet to dictate an abdication to their fallen 
monarch. Such is, therefore, the republican genus loci ” of these 
vehicles, that it would be particularly awkward to have a creditor for 
a vis-a-vis. But this is not the wwst; the myrmidons of the law fre*- 
quently lie perdu in thdSpti, and numerous have been the unlucky wights 
who, thinking to execute a march d la derohue upon the city, have no 
more returned to glad their “ ieneras conjugeSy*^ but have been left to 
mourn over the instability of all human greatness in the gloomy solitude 
of a sponging-house . — Quis talia fandoy'' kc. 

Some professors who have treated this subject, have laid it down as 
a rule never to venture into Hyde Park on a Sunday. Such a maxim 
might have held good fifty years ago, but now it is obsolete ; tempota 
miitantury Sunday, in fact, is now the only day on whicli a man cart 
enjoy a walk there with any degree of comfort. A more apiiroved axiom 
is never to be seen in Fop’s-alley at tbe Opera on a Saturday night, or 
on the following day in the Zoological Gardens, or in those of Kensing- 
ton during the fashionable season ; for in all those places of fashionable 
resort the aristocracy of trade swarm. During the whole of the last 
season the two most conspicuous figures in Kensington Gardens were 
the illustrious G— I — t, the Bond-street boot-maker, and his brother. 
The latter apes Lord R— n — 1— h, of the Life Guards, in his dress and 
manner; and, as they employ the same tailor, he is alw^ays enabled to 
turn out in a coat of the precise cut and colour of his lordship’s. Even 
the military jerk on liorseback of the noble Viscount is imitated to a T, 
by this aspiring son of Crispin, who, at tbe fancy ball of the superb 
M — rd — n, I -have no doubt, elicited the same admiration from his 
peers for his elegance and grace in the Parisian gallopade, as his aris- 
tocratic prototype did at the late grand ball at St. Petersburg. 

; T’o this active, and perhaps somewhat systeme de guerre f 

jjaany of my readers would perhaps prefer the more dignified retirement 
King’s Bench, or a retreat across the channel. The latter is not 
plWcticable — there may be circumstances that chain a man to 
* tot ; but the former doctrine will be rejected by all masters of the 
ilil iiorror. 

iprison is a social grave ; and when once its ponderous gates are 
upon us, bur best friends, in time, look upon us as dead. Defend 
|^liber%, to the last. “ La libertad, Sancho,” says the hero of La 
^eba, “ es uno de los mas preciosos dones que a los hoinbres dieron 
^^ebs.” And a little further on, by way of corollarj^^he adds— 
feiilOTtufoso aqiiel a quien el Cielo dio un peda^o de que le 

obligacion de agredecer ?^otro que al mismo Cielo/* ^ 
iildeed ! And were this condition but only partially realized in this 
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edtiUti^) we might exclaim with the Sathniia 

But, to resume my subject; keep jthe hel4; 
to the last. A great captain is always fonh^il^ 
than in the hour of defeat, for then his mightjf iSiier^i; iare;rd^cd. 

And now, one example more of the folly and vanil 
tradesmen, and I have done with^them. Only a few 
countered, in the lobby of one of the patent theatres, 
tachios, who, I presume, had acquired a taste for these military 
tions from his recent connexion with Don Pedro’s condottieriy 
whom he had fitted out. 

“A tailor with mustachios!” I think I hear som^ 
in India, exclaiming. Yes, my dear griffin ; although, in plain matter- . 
of-fact Old England, a mustachioed .vc/mciV/tv is somewhat of a rorof- 
m’Zj m /erm, still the existence of such an animal is no, fable ;! and 
when you have extended your peregrinationsJUcross the Channel, you 
will learn to think that a tailor without them is quite a phoenix, — and 
may it never be your fate to fall into the clutches of one of them ! 

At a moment when the rage of absenteeism is pervading almost every 
rank of society, a few strategic rules upon the “ systeme de guerre ” to 
be followed in the French capital will he read with interest. Of all the 
duns who walk this earth, Heaven preserve me trom the French ! and 
if ever, like Saint Simon, I found a new religion, this shall be one of 
the formulre of my litany. As we have already observed, there still 
exists in England a certain prestige in favour of rank, (in spite of Re- 
form Bills and Political Unions,) which extends its over a gentle- 
man, But in France, la Revolution a change lout Be thou 
or Peer, Marshal or Deputy, c^est egal to a French dun, .who peithS| 
respects rank nor station, time npr place : the higher the rank, the greater } 
his triumph; the more public the j^ace, the more signal his revenge. 
With the ruthless fury of Russian irregulars, they hang upon the flanks 
and rear of their ill-fated debtors; and in their partisan warfare display 
more fertility of resource, and skill in execution, than even the Curate 
Merino, or any other Guen illa worthy that Spain ever produced. 

Some five or six years ago. Captain M , of the Grenadier Guards, 

was lounging in the Tuileries Gardens, when they weye filled by all the 
beauty and fashion of the French capital. M--^ — was the very beau 
ideal of a guardsman — so extravagant, that had he b^n master of tlie 
diamond mines of the Serta do Frio, they would have proved insufficient 
to gratify his costly ||feteB. He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
vacant stare so peculiar to the corps, which enables a man to cut] 
most intimate friend, when he wishes it, without offending hiu^y M- ' 
lounging up and down the principal with the lifiitleflB 
have described, when he was espied by hi# tailor, who had Ibug 
in vain for the payment of his hill. The opportunity was tqg gO< 
be lost. Accordingly, the Frenchman threw himself upon dns % 
and commenced operations, to the great amusement o# 4he btystar 
The Captain, however, pursued his walk, apparently uncpjifeciouii 
the tirade of invective and abuse was directed at liim, till 
enraged at^ imperturbable sang-froid of the EiigliBhi^)a,'%^| ^ 
tour d oat^ JBte heeled up to his front,; and “ sans plus ou mhiiiS 


^nlocutioi 
the guardsini 


“ 3fons, Af.r 
^cpuntenanci 



s un escroc*’^ muscle 

the slightest cha«g6 ; he was 
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^ and uiiimpasgionej^ iif a statue, till, raising his powerful arm, he 
'' the audacipM%!^^i^taan^ ^ over heels, some ten yards before 


Tf^Siere'"' he 



disabled. The chastisement was in- 
ith so little apparent effort, that the specta- 
tors the Captain resumed his walk with the 

ig^me 9toncAd/^!ce as if nothing had occurred. However, this 

~ tji)i^fefjapyather dangerous exp^iment now-a-days. In la jeune 
c'e, /OdSjlwiim(wide esi militairey — ^yoiir tailor may, perchance, be a 
in the National Guard; and, moreover, in the habit of dining 
bitizen Eoyalty itself. So universal is now the “ point d’honneur,” 
lie weafier of a worsted epaulette is cense to be entitled to the satis- 
aetSn of a gentleman ; and such are the prejudicec or the reason of 
society (for I shall not examine the question), that it cannot be refused 
without dishonour. Should a man, therefore, happen, in one of these 
rencontres, to catch a Tartar, and to come off second best, some good- 
natured friend may w^fte upon his tomb in Pere la Chaise the following 
epitaph : — 

“ Ci git Monsieur un tel— oh douleur ! 

Tu6 sur le champ d'honneur par son tailleur." 

By the beard of the Prophet ! the fate of the Mexican Montezuma were 
a lit (Je roses to this. Thank Heaven, I left France before “ les trois 
.jours,” or my mortal light might, ere this, have been extinguished by a 
lamplighter! 

In the hotel in which I resided in Paris there w^as a billiard-table. 
Having breakfasted one morning earlier than usual, and the weather 
being wet, I strolled into the salon to chase away the demon of ennui, by 
knocking about the halls. Its only inmate was a man trimming some 
lamps, who, to my untutored imagination, appeared nothing more than 
a gargon de PhStcl. “ Mon ami,” said I, addressing him, “ utez moi 
ce drap Ik,” pointing to the cloth which covered the table. To my utter 
astonishment, however, he turned round, and, d\m ton cmrrouck, ex- 
claimed, “ Monsieur, je vous prie de feavoir que je ne suis pas domes- 
tique : je suis lampiste ,^^ — a distinction, I certainly thought at the time, 
without a difference. 

The late revolution is certainly more popular with the men than with 
the women of France. Under the old system, in the Monde Marchand, 
it was the female part of it who were charged with the entire compta- 
hilite dans les^tffaires ; and tlie present military mania, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Garde Nationale, by abstracting their husbands and brothers 
;iio mrfch from home has greatly extended the^here of their duties ; 
||Jiilj 5 many of these heroes are figuring away at the Tuileries, their 
^rimo)m-are behind a counter. “ Depuis les trois'jours,” said a coiffeuse 
a laly of my acquaintance, who had been scolding her for her want 
punbtoality, “ je nc saii^ plus oh donner de la tete. Mon Mari 
lii feBt jigiais au Magasin, — taiitot il est de service, tan tdt au club,t!kntdt 
^ jex^cuter de^andes manoeuvres sur la plaine de Grenelle,” “And 
M^ejre is to-day ?” inquired my fair friend. “ Mais, Madatiic, 

<^% leuis Ph^ Gentle reader, just imagine an English 

executing grand manoeuvrejf on Hounslow Heath, or dining 
■ Yet 

••h • To this, Horatio^, we must come at 

French f'&ali duns, like;^he'1|^ki6li Saphis, ti |W mls incarnate 
as the following anecdote will prove ^ j H^S owards the 3Se of last season 
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I called on a lady in the neighbourhood of Berkeley-square* 
iwachcd the hall, I found a French modiste in position, and who, as 
different visiters arrived and traversed it on their to the drawing- 
room, ran out her guns and commenced a tirade of invective against 
** La dame de la maison,” which evidently showed that s]^e felt the full 
force of La Rochefoucauld’s maxim, that there is sometlii|g in the mis- 
fortunes of our friends not unpleasing to us. To have eM||8tulated with 
an infuriated Frenchwoman would have been in vain. I Ijiaw that ^her 
blockade was only to be raised by an atiatjue d(‘ front. JitCcovdin^ul 
said to the porter, “ Give that woman in charge to the police.” ‘‘ 
ment done, Monsieur, comment ! Me faire emnpigner par’un agent He 
police I” exclaimed the astonished conturiere. “ Gui, Madame,” Fcoolly 
rejoined ; “ ici on ne viole pas avec impunite les convenances.” And, 
observing the porter preparing to obey my injunction, she crowded all 
sail and made off. However, a few' days afterwalds she returned to the 
charge, and carried her point by a cMup do mairiy ^or, before the x>orter 
or the footman was aware of her intention, she darted across the hall, 
rushed up stairs, and, o|)ening the drawing-room door, compelled the 
lady, by a well-executed attack, to satisfy her demands. So much for 
French duns. In the caipital of France, so nmnerous are the seductions 
hourly held out to the young and inexx)erienced, that a man is literally 
never safe ; and the mere delay of a remittance from England may ex- 
pose him to the envenomed fury of these harpies. The strategics, there- 
fore, under such circumstances, are to manoeuvre upon the line of the 
English tradespeople^ of whom there is so numerous a colony in l^aris. 
These jieople, deriving as they do their existence from the patronage of 
the Englisli residents, will be careful how they excite their esprit de 
corps by unmannered insolence and abuse. 

; The German duns are likewise furious animals, — i^nd that so many 
of our countrymen at Manheirii and Munich, the heaid-quarters of the 
English in that country, have found them so, we doubt not. Their language 
is BO rich in vituperation and invective, that the weight of abuse their 
batteries can throw is truly terrific. But, on the other hand, so com- 
pletely is the German under the sedative and narcotic influence of the 
Meerschaum, that it is seldom his energy is roused; f|od then, again, 
he is so ignorant of the details of la petite guerre y that, 'feth a very little 
tact, he is easily out-manoeuvred. \ 

Rousseau compares our modern civilization to a dt^nken man on 
horseback, who, as fast as he is set up on one side, fain over on the 
other. Jean Jacques Has right: it jwssesses the doublf propeities of 
the lance of Achilles. I have travelled in many countries, tauj^ht me, 
many tongues, and Rave invariably observed that civilizat||gi and 
dunning advance “ passihus cecpiis.’*^ In fajgt, in those countiii® ivhiell 
wc, in the plenitude of our vanity, designate as barbarian, the tfcoriisni , 
of dwns is unknown. In those happy lands the scho^mai^^ 
slumbers ; trial by jury, and equal rights, and such lil^tanitmv 
but in name, and a man may pursue his mortal course feom the lJradW 
to the grave without ever encountering the rascality of a peitifi|igging 
attorney, or the brutality of a bullying barrister. Some years ^o in 
South America^ I emidoyed a tradesman to do some work for me, Which 
was executed bungling a maniiifc|^t I refused to pay him. One 
heau matin tlie mlow called apd, to my utter amazement, 

proceeded to give tongue. ^igo? (are you mady friend,)” 
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^laquired. No, por Dios, Cavallero.” Well then, in that case you 
^^every iiiBolent, and must punished;** and immediately sumiimping 
half a dozen negroes, I ponsigned the audacious offender to a dark room 
for forty-eight hpurs ; there to meditate, as it was Lent time, upon the 
. virtues of fafting. * In E^land, this would have been fine work for the 
gentlemen of the long robe ; but in South America, club law usurps the 
place of litipStion, — after all the worst devil of the two. 

:■ A cold snudder will, I am aware, come over even lovers of what is 
; oklled social order on reading this ; which will only prove how lamentably 
we are the creatures of prejudice and of national manners. “ Tout est 
Oonypntioni* * said Napoleon, “ jusqu’ des sentimeiis qui semhleraient 
ne dlvoir venir que de la nature.” What bbots it whether a man be de- 
spatched, in fact, by the knife of a hired bravo, or by the more lingering 
torture of the law ? The end is the same, the mode of execution alone 
differs. In the first instance, you either kill or are killed, — 

“ Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria Iseta,” 
as Horace hath it. But in the second, defeat is certain : you are first 
ruined, and then sent to wander peniiyless and broken-hearted, through 
the scenes of former happiness, — cut by your friends, — an outcast from 
that society in which you once moved an honoured being, — doomed to 
witness all the luxury and refinement of high-wrought civilization, — to 
gaze upon “ the sheen of beauty’s cheek,” and to exclaim every hour of 
the day, 

** Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 

Tn the foregoing treatise I have confined myself solely to strategic 
precepts, which are founded upon such simple elements that they are 
easily reducible to rule; but the means of execution, — that is to say, 
their tactical illustration, depends upon so many circumstances, that it k * 
utterly impossible to lay down any positive rule for tlie infinite vaketyvi. 
combinations that may occur. All that I can do, therefore, is to advise 
rny readers to study the campaigns of the great masters of the art : — the 
careers of many of the illustrious exiles at present at Boulogne and 
Calais will furnish some splendid examples, the meditation of which I 
cannot too strenuously recommend. 

For myself I candidly confess that, not having based my operations on 
the fundamental principles of w^ar at the commencement of my career, 
my own position is desperate ; — cut off* from my base, with both ffanks 
en Vair^ mf min appears almost inevitable. Still, confident in my 
own resourbes, I do not despair, but live for revenge; — for to the 
facilities and seductions of artful and designing tradespeople in the in- 
expegj|enced hour of youth, I owe my fallen fojtiines. I an>, therefore, 

^ prep^^g a plan of campaign that, if successful, will yet retrieve my 
But fortune rulfs ^ war ; and if, like Napoleon at St. Dizier, 

: ail I# combinations should prove abortive, at least I will perish 

greSOT. ||s|feSamson at Gaza, I will drag down ruin upon my ettemies ; 
a wail of twS lament shall run through the ranks of the Philistines of 
Regfent and Bond streets, such os has not been heard since the failure 
of Watson T——r, or the flight of W — 11 — y P — le. 

jlJ* It clamor ad alta ; 

Atrea concussam fama per urbem ; , 

Lamentis gemituq||HmemineQ ululatii 

Tecta fremunt ; plangoribus sether !" 
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-THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GIVING AN 
OPERA TO THE iiilGLlSH. 


No. I. ' 


It appears to be conceded, almitet without a struggle, tliaithe nadonal 
temperament of our countrymen is too cold and calculating, too delibe- 
rate and reflective, to excel in the fine arts. Foreigners, without hesi-r 
tation, assume it as a fact; they have dubbed us, on Imperial authority, 
nation houtiqniere ; and wc ourselves, though neither destitute of pnfle 
nor slow to vindicate our rights, if we have not formally acquiesced, 
have, in some instances, suffered ourselves to be persuaded that our native 

valiancie ” is indeed and in truth but little softened by the power 
which has civilized the rest of the world. Yet Old England can show 
some title to a higher respect — aye, in all the arts — in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting, in poetry, and even in music. But what skills 
it? Poor (rich) John Bull is, by universal consent, from St. Peters- 
burgh to Lisbon, “ written down an ass;” and what is more, he admits 
them all to allure him abroad, or to come to London and demonstrate 
the proposition, by tickling his ears arid directing his eyes to their own 
purposes, while they devour his peck of provender. Truly this is hard 
usage. 

But may it not be shown that the fault lies with ourselves? Talent, 
if it do not accommodate itself to the law of demand and supply with 
the acuteness of trade to its own interests, is yet not positively insensible 
to the impulse. Does, then, the country afford its highest and most sti- 
mulating encouragement to native talent? 

confine our present inquiry to Music — to one department of 
lif7 indeed — namely, to the necessity and the means of giving an OjKra, 
properly so called, to England; and it is a department of the art in 
which, beyond all question, we stand the lowest. It seems not to be 
denied that, making the iiulispensahle allowance for the simplicity of 
our national forms of worship, English composers have rivalled those of 
Germany and Italy in church music ; for our ecclesiastical services are 
(even our psalmody) simple, solemn, noble, pathetic, and ingenious to 
a degree not at all exceeded by those of other countries, though unaided 
by instruments and strictly forbidden by our pure ideas of devotional 
forms, to employ the free and almost dramatic style which b^|tows even 
upon the masses of the Catholic Church (Mozart’s “ Requiem'” ex- 
cepted) a great portion of their attraction. Our part-songs ai|db our 
ballads are equally ori^nal, and have as much, or even more^ 

It is then in operas alone that we fail and are inferior? Grant^ 
when it is remembered that we know literally nothing of I^alia^ 
posers but from this source; that the opera is the gre ^jlillt; ^ 
whence, nationally speaking, the light dawns and is univeii||P^roji^ted 
and diffused, to fall below our competitors in this grand respect M to 
fail in the most important particular : it cannot be denied. % 

We are arrived then at the point ^et us endeavour to discover^ljpw 
, the genius of foreigners and our ow ml^^ been excited and encoura^d, 
' first by the structure of our operei by the law of demand 

and supply. 






Wc consider the question of the application of music to the drama to 
set at rest by the ' universal adoption of the practice* it is, d 
priori^ absurd for tl^ pers^ of any fiction to sing their griefs and 
sorrows, to wait for symi^om^find ritomels, and utterly irreconcilable 
to reason and to natur^ nevertheless, inconsistent as it is, it is 
iouiid, by experience, to be ^ongst the most direct and easy illusions 
of the theatre, that the mind overlcrf|fe this anomaly, and that our pas- 
sions sympathize not less readily with the passionate expression of words 
and music. Melody and harmony, indeed, are additional stimulants to 
pleasurable sensation. We do not reason, wp are satisfied with cffectsPit 
in the days of Queen Ann, Mr. Addisonj^ while he admitted that 
the province of the art is “ to cast soft or noble hints into the soul,” 
could indeed exert his peculiarly delicate vein of humour upon the ab- 
surdities of tlie Italian stage ; but time has shown with how little suc- 
cess. People now go to the King’s Theatre with precisely the same, 
desire to be entertained as to Coven t-Garden. They listen to Rubitii 
and Pasta with the same temper of mind that they regard Charles 
Kemble and his daughter ; and they are as deeply touched, though not 
so universally, perhaps, but exactly by the same means. The same 
affections are, however, moved ; and since the creation of pleasurable 
sensation (the truest definition of happiness) is the end, they are little 
solicitous to inquire how that pleasurable sensation is produced. They 
tell you at once they love music, and no more needs be said about the 


matter. 

But it is not difficult to show that the musical drama, though it 
departs so widely from common life, has other and great advantages, in 
addressing itself to persons even of the slightest musical temperament. 
It is the peculiar attribute of the art to multiply associations 
widely, and, indeed, indefinitely, than any other source of 
Every trait of melody, every rich or unexpected harmony, every nmou^ 
lation, every change of rhythm or of time, nay, every transition from 
loud to soft, wafts the fancy into new' regions, revives old, or creates 
new pleasures. The melody frequently paints the sentiment, while tlie 
a(xom])animent is dcscri])tive of natural adjuncts. Above all, it pro- 
duces an intensity of feeling — an abandonment of ourselves to sensation 
— w'hich rises with the emotion, until onr sympathy carries ns into the 
same high excitement that inflames and exalts the artist, w'hose power 
over us is apportioned to this inspiration. These are delights un- 
known ^ and above tlie illusions of any otlier species of dramatic 
representation ; wliilc the opera employs all that belongs to the plot, 
chasicter, incident, passion, poetry, (lyric-dramatic is the most concen- 

Iphe Lion In this ojiera gave birth to several pleasant papers in the first 
1 of the ‘ Spectator,** particularly No. 13, in which the luimour is exquisite. 
|ldis^ who w'as at this time hy no means partial to operas, does justice to 
* It gives me a just indignation,’ says he, ‘ to see a person, (Signor 
Nidolini,|^|p|0se action gives new majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and soft* 
nef^ to lo^eija, thus sinking from the greatness of his behaviour, and degraded into 
th^eharacter of the London Prentice.” I have often w ished that our tragedians 
weiild copy after this great master in action. Could they make the same use of 
tlplr arms and legs, and inform their faces with as significant looks and passions, 
ho\v glorious would an English l^gedy appear w'ith that action which is capable 
of giving a dignity to the forcejj|j|p||l:its, cold conceits, and unnatural expressions 
of an Italian opera!’ ” — b"* p- 213. 
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^ trated of poetry,) scenery, and costume. Thus, it may successfully be 
maintained that if the musical drama be not the most in accord with 
liature and reason, it interests more of our ^j«jilties than any other 
species, as well as refines and elevates them. / 'V 

This is no exaggerated description ofthe ojilfft, rightly so called, by 
whicli is meant a musical drama, consisting of recitative, air, and con- 
certed pieces^ We are then br(i(|rht to the first step of the superiority 
foreign nations, the Italians particularly, enjoy over the English. They 
have a legitimate opera, we a mere jargon of alternate speech and song, 
-outraging probability to a much higher degree, while the course and in- 
-^uence of musical feeling are impeded, and all but extinguished. It is a 
singular trait that almost tlie only opera England possesses, Artaxer- 
xes,” has sufiicient beauty and strength to survive all the accidents of 
time and change, thus yielding a practical assent to the truth that such 
is the best and most pleasing construction. Is there anew singer whose 


It 18 curious to trace, in the rise and progress of opera in England, the fact, 
that musical pleasure has been, from its very origin, the great end, independent of 
scenic illusion or dramatic effect. Tlie earliest operas were a heterogeneous com- 
pound of both English and Italian. After the failure of this opera, (Addison^s 
* Uosamond,’)** says Dr. Burney, “ from the attractions of which such crowded 
houses were expected, another English opera was brought out at Dniry Lane, 
April 1, called ‘ Thomyris, Queen of Scythia,’ written by IMotteux, and adjusted, 
as he tells us in the preface, to airs of Scarlatti and Bononcini. The recitatives 
and whole accompaniment of this pasticcio were committed to the care of Mr., 
afterwards Dr. Pepusch. Nine representations of this opera, and eight of * Ca- 
milla,’ seem to have siijjplied the musical wants of this theatre till the 0th of De- 
cember, when Valentini Urbani, a castrato, and a female singer called the Baroness, 
arrived, who, with Margarita do I’Kpine, engaged at Drury Lane to sing in 
the same opera of ‘ Camilla;’ and, making use of Bononcini’s music, performed their 
in Italian; while 31 rs. Tofts, Mrs. Lindley, 3Irs. Turner, Kamondoii, and 
%%iaridj||p performed theirs in English; and in this manner it was repeated three 
several times, the public being always acquainted, in the l>ins of the day, that the 
part of Turnus would be performed by Signor Valentini.” This state of things con- 
tinued during four years; and it was not till 1710 that an entire Italian opera 
(‘ Almahide') was given, and even then iniermezzi between llm acts were sung in 
English by Dogget, Mrs. Lindley, and 3Irs. Crofts. 

It is probable that even the love of music Avas not a charm strong enough entirely 
to overcome the absolute ignorance of the subject matter of the drama, and to 
attract large audiences; the English pieces were an indispensable addition. It is 
strange, even nmv, when the knowledge of foreign languages is so general, to find 
how fcAv there are who really enter into the merits of the scene, compared with the 
whole audience. The love of music does much — fashion, perhaps, more ; and hence 
the necessity, in order to advance the art amongst us, to make the Ena^h opera a 
subject of the highest patronage. 

No concern in the whole circle of English enterprise and adventure exhibits 
much of failure, loss, law, and crime, as has been entailed npoir the attf^Bji^t to ; 
plant the Italian opera amongst us. Fifty thousand pounds Avere lost 
seven years, and more than sixty thousand by Mr. Kbers in the same 
management, almost the last seveTi. Scarcely a single individual, 3lr. Taj® 
cepteci, who passed a great portion of his life in prison, and who dpo]|ared- ^ i^)|irmf ' 
impossible tb manage the King’s Theatre Avhen not guarded against tho lACUlwotia 
of performers by stone walls, iron bars, and gaolers, — scarcely a singlo individual 
^ escaped absolute ruin. The most successful managers Avere 3Irs. Bro^A and Mrs. 
’^'^ates, Avho had the house in 1774. BenelH is supposed to baA^e left debts, for one 
ecKtion, of at least forty thoiKsand pounds. It appears probable that a sum little 
short of a inillion, besides all the subscriptions and door-money, has been sacriHoed 
to the desire of having an Italian opera. The house was destroyed by fire, and a 
pamphlet Avas published, but suppressed, Avhidi jUnuated that the incendiary was 
suborned to commit the crime, and theii|Hd9ai||j|j^st the secret should be known. 
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abilities are supposed to be of a high cast Artaxerxes ” is revived for 
her ; and upon her performance of this, the only classical dramatic music 
we have, her fame is to be founded, Is a pre-eminent foreign artiste 
prevailed upon to accept an engagement at an English theatre ?-^her 
debut must be in “ Mandane.** Does an Englishwoman return with 
the polish of foreign study ? — Arne’s standard opera is sure to be reverted 
to.* This, we say, affords practical demonstration ; for if the supremacy 
of Arne above Shield, Storace, Braham, Bishop, and a hundred others, 
be admitted, still the self-sarne piece could never have maintained its 
ground for so long a period, but for the intrinsic excellence and recomjHM 
mendation that it is a legitimate opera, and our only legitimate opera^^jS 

It forms, however, a striking contrast to this tacit acknowledgmeri^ 
that the writers of English dramas for music, with the one exception 
already taken, have been insensible to the charms of the only language jno- 
])erly adapted to music — to that concentrated expression which is the 
characteristic of tlie lyric-dramatic poetry. If we arc to credit the best 
critics, the solid establishment and permanent success of Italy are attri- 
butable almost solely to one man — to Metastasio ; and who can read his 
dramas without yielding an implicit belief ? All previous writers of 
operas, from Carlo Maggi to Apostolo Zeno, were comparatively rude 
and unformed ; their writings were without taste, abounding in the 
old extravagancies, and almost totally without method or regularity. 
Amongst these, Silvio Stainpiglia is said to be the first to have given a 
happy catastrophe to the musical drama, but this expedient is as old as 
the Italian drama itself. He did indeed ])urge the melodrama of its 
grossness, and its anomalous and coarse admixture of buffoonery with its 
more serious interest ; but his style is dry and inanimate. 

Martelli of Bologna introduced a more beautiful, polished, and florid 
manner of writing, and some poetry into bis airs, in good taste. Apostolo 
Zeno, endowed with finer talents, learning without pedantry, and 
with incomparable diligence, has been esteemed to be the Corneille of 
Italy. He set himself to restrain the licenses and irregularities by 
which the theatre was deformed, and he sought his subjects from the 
noblest incidents and characters of Jiistory, sacred as well us secular, in 
wliich he was tlioroughly studied. His style is correct and sustained — 
his invention fruitful — his incidents better arranged than those of his 
predecessors— and liis dramas (the sacred especially) were the best 
known till Metastasio appeared, in whose writings is to be found a per- 
fect model of lyric-dramatic composition. Our object being to guide 
our eouml'ymcii to the means of elevating this elegant, refined, and 
' rti^^l^ombination of all the fine arts, to its highest pitch of grandeur, 
i wi'llR be pardoned if we endeavour to convey to the English reader in 
perfe ctions of this natural, easy, yet richly eloquent poet consist. 

was revived for Mara in 1797 ; for Billinprton, at both houses, 
a few years afterwards ; Miss Stephens came out, we think, in Mandailili ; and cer- 
tainly, at a later period, Miss Wilson (now Mrs. Welch), who was to have s^nrpasi^d 
»U her prUdecessors. But the instances are countless. It is, howevex*, ourJoUs 
tliat Stox'ace's Cjcnnpositioiis should be so entirely laid aside. ** Love in a Village 
and the Duenna ” have been sometimes given, and most frequently tlie “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” as if to place our love of national airs in the broadest light, since It 
extenuates and supports even the gross vulgarities and grosser obscenities of that 
pioturc (xf crime and infamy. Nqw it is nothing else, for the point of the political 
satire is lost. > 
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His merits are by far tod little known to the English, for it may feirly 
be said, that the works of no other poet will be found to afford sudh' ex- 
quirite gratification, better models for the formation of a refined and 
delicate taste, noble sentiments, or more pathetic and beautiful scenes 
aiid situations. Italian is not cultivated with sufficient interest by our 
countrymen . It is regarded as little more than the vehicle for music, 
and its trashy songs are the means of bringing dishonour upon its gene- 
ral literature, and of deadening all curiosity as to its range. Fenelon is 
said to have learned Spanish at eighty, for the pleasure of reading Don 
. Quixote.” It is worth learning Italian at any age for the satisfaction of 
i^reading Metastasio. But to our main object. — The prime consideration 
is, that Metastasio wrote entirely for music : of this single principle he 
never lost sight, nor must they who w^ould understand his excellences. 
His style, above that of any other poet, is at once terse and luminous ; 
he unites raj)idity with smoothness, variety with uniformity, and his 
choice of language is as musical as picturesque and descriptive. Every- 
thing is easy— everything is free ; the words seem rather to be made for 
their position than selected and created, as it were, to be placed wliere 
he pleases and as he jdeascs. No one so thoroughly adapted the Italian 
language to the genius of music. It is thus that one of the most philu- 
BO]>hical of critics has described his improvements : — 

No one better tlian he ever understood how to adapt the Italian 
language to the purposes of music, by rejecting such words as were too 
long and elaborate to be melodious— by the frequent use of the syncope, 
and of words ending with accented vowels, as ardl^ P%yd, sard^ and 
which add so materially to the polish of the language — by the skilful 
alternation of short and long syllables, in order to give to a period that 
variety which is so necessary to the interv^als of harmony as well as to 
the convenience of the singer — by dividing the verses in the middle, and ; 
thus to shorten the phrases, and soften tlieir close — by the judicious 
use of rhyme, according to no fixed rules, but rendering it subservient 
to the pleasure of the ear, and avoiding monotony — and, lastly, by 
adapting, with singular dexterity, different metres to different passions ; 
making nse of sliort lines in painting emotions expressive of languor, 
when the exhausted mind, so to speak, has not power to give full utter- 
•fance to the sentiment — of rich, rapid, and voluble lines, when courage 
is to be expressed, &c. &c. No one could better than befit the har- 
mony of Greece to the lyre of Italy, — investing it with all the soul of 
Grecian poetry, much more happily than any who had pre^j^ded him, 
^lot excepting Chiabrera, who was certainly a great man, but “who failed 
in the imitation of the truly classihal spirit. These former poets thought 
themselves new Ihndars when they had composed a regular canzp^ m 
the proper divisions of strophe, antistrophe, and epodon, resoundii% vJfHh H / 
atiro-crimfo, ckiom.'(ic(piose^ ombri-hicente, and such sesquipe^ltic ; 
words, which arc, however, void of the real Pindaric spirit, withoiftany “ 
Grecian character ; and, above all, unfit for singing, when we consider 
that the Grecians were never accompanied either by voice or iitstrument. 
The same may be said of the greater part of their intended Anacreontics, 
which are as much formed in the style of that author as the laughable 
systems of the philosophers are conformable to nature. On the con- 
trary, no one who possesses a spark of feeling, no one that is free from 
;|*pedantry, will fail to recognize the true Grecian character in much of 
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Metastasio’s poetry; with no less felicity has he transfused into his own 
language the sublime beauties of the Hebrew poetry, which is ap-^ 
parent in the song of Giudita, in his ‘ Betulia Liberate ; ' few 
poets have succeeded in painting the God of Armies in more majestic 
colours. The skill of the poet is here, indeed, most remarkable in draw- 
ing from the eastern poetry all that it contains of magnificence, and reject- 
ing all such phrases and expressions as are beautiful in the original only 
as idioms proper to the Hebrew tongue, but which would become inflated 
^d bombastic when transferred to the Italian. 

one understood better the character of the opera and the means of 
* adapting the lyrical to the dramatic style, so that neither did the orna-? 
ments of the one interfere with the illusion of the other, nor the nature 
of the latter place itself in opposition to the picturesque of the former. 

W e may observe how regularly he assumes a figurative style in narra- 
tion and description, and divests himself of it whenever the passions are 
called into action, or w'here advice and decision are required — seldom or 
never introducing similes into recitative, but leaving them for the airs 
w^hich demand warmth and imagery ; how completely his images are 
connected with the circumstances of the scene, so that before they are 
heard, the auditor has already anticipated the poet, foreseeing what com- 
])arison ought to be introduced — whfeh could not happen unless it had 
relation to the actual situation of the character or characters before 
him ; and how, in fact, everything results from a surprising justness, 
v«"-iety, and beauty of combination. 

^ From particular examples, no less than from the general poetry of 
Metastasio, is apparent the dexterity with which he has imparted to his 
verses the precise degree of harmony that is necessary to make them 
blend properly with the melody, without rendering them too sustained 
and sonorous, as is commonly the case with verses not intended for 
music. Smoothness of style, a certain softness in expression as well as 
in imagery, an easy rhythm, without its being too constant — all these 
tilings, united to a liappy mixture of sounds in the order and combination 
of syllables, are the qualities required in poetry for music, and are those 
which peculiarly characterize the style of Metastasio. Passing on to 
the construction and choice of his plots, the change introduced by him 
into the musical drama is astonishing. Formerly it appears to havq;||. 
been considered that the argument was a poem consecrated to fable, ami 
from which good sense was banished by law. Stampiglia, Zeno, and, 
above all, Metastasio, have belied this common opinion, by showing that 
Ihe operajs capable of perfect regularity, and that historical subjectsj^ 
>, without diminishing its grace, give it a perpetuity that it has never 
attained by other means. Accordingly, it is no longer the exaggeration 
of the imeient mythology, but truth and discernment, that constitute the 
nature of the drama. Metastasio has indeed conducted it to the very 
tbreslipld of tragedy, nor is this a slight triumph gained by philosophy 
over imagination and prejudice. Observe the case with which be 
develops his events ; a single line, a single word, is frequently Enough 
to explain everything. Observe the skill with which he informs the 
spectators, at the beginning, what it is necessary for them to know, 
exposing past and present circumstances, and preparing for future 
occurrences, without dUHculty or confusion, but with a facility that 
makes one inclined to rest upon them. The first scene of * Themis- 
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l^les/ and of ‘ Artaxerxes,* masterpieces of tteatrical 

si^city. Observe how he always hastehs the catastrophe, dweUitig otl 
the various incidents only long enough to develop that catastrophe, and 
no longer ; his admirable brevity and precision in dialogue, when 
requisite — a power which contributes essentially to the beauty of many 
scenes, not only by avoiding the prolixity of the tragedians of the 
fifteenth century, and the ambitious ornaments of the modem French 
school, but by powerfully awakening the attention of the audience, 
reviving their interest, by the greater rapidity of events, the greater nni^ j 
and energy of the music, and by increasing the vigour of the scene ly *| 
the bustle of action — that action, the soul of the theatre, and whicn 
has alone rendereef many pieces endurable that were absurd in every 
other respect. ** 

“ Another important endowment of the illustrious author is his 
philosophy, — not that dusty philosophy whicli endeavours to atone for 
the absence of common sense by the acquirement of a learned and 
pompous ignorance, — not that inconclusive jargon still in use among 
the schools, and which, instead of clearing thj||intellect, only lulls it 
into a dream of the most sophistical stupidity, hut that golden and divine 
philosophy, which, j)cnetrating, like the universal soul of the Pytha- 
goreans, into every division and branch of human knowledge, does not 
scorn to avail itself of the fascinations of eloquence, or the allurements of 
harmony, for the purpose of instilling truth more agreeably into the 
mind. What dramatic poet has accomplished this end more completely 
than Metastasio ? If Ave regard his moral — that portion of philosophy 
which examines and strengthens the duties of man — the science among 
alf^bthers the most worthy of consideration, the only one really beneficial 
to wretched humanity — the only one whicli is fitted to engross the 
reflection of a thinking being — who has rendered himself so deserving of 
praise? Who has painted virtue in more beautiful colours, or placed 
more splendid examples before us than he proposes for our imitation, 

, or expressed more important maxims than are scattered here and there 
throughout his works, or disposed the heart by more irresistible persua- 
sion to receive and retain them ? Is there, on the ancient or the modern 
stage, an equally interesting character with Titus ? Is he not the delight 

the human species in the writings of ^letastasio, as he was upon his 
throne ? Does he not appear the true father of liife subjects — the model 
of a sovereign of the people — the man, in short, who, as others have said 
hf Trajan, was born to honour the human, and to personify . the divine 
“Mature ? Do not the votaries of liberty (that sublime phantom of elevate^^ 
tftinds !) feel themselves excited to heroism by contemplating his VCato?’ 
and do not his ‘Siroe,’ ‘Timante,’ ‘ Svenvango,’ ‘ Egib,’ ‘ Airbace,* 
and ‘Megacle,* exalt our ideas of our species? Do we not rejoice in 
being ahlb%o feel we have Themistocles as a companion, and does not 
every one feel impressed with astonishment at the elevation of the 
sentiments whicli the poet puts into his mouth in one of the most 
delicate situations in which a hero can he placed ? In his cotnpositions 
is verified the remark of Plato, that if Virtue could be display^ tn her 
. naked purity before the eyes of men, the whole world would quickly 
become enamoured of her. Yes : although Metastasio were deprived of 
a thousand other beauties, this alone would be sufficient to iilBuder hint 
|h0 delight of honest and feeling hearts. The imaginatiun of tbe virtuous 
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man, fatigued with the apectaele of triumphant vic^, wfearied with 
roaming through a world in which nothing is offered to his view but 
oppressors and oppressed— ^-deafened by the cries of calumny, which 
smother at every turn the timid accents of innocence — worn out, in 
short, by the intercourse with man as he is generally found, weak, 
malicious, mean, and brutalized, — flies for consolation to the writings 
of this beautiful poet, as to an imaginary world which shall recover him 
from the tortures suffered in the actual one. There he enjoys *les$ 

^ clouded and less>|tormy skies, breathes an atmosphere more worthy of 
himself, and cohterses with men who do honour to the Divinity ; and 
there his eyes are dazzled by flashes of the primitbm light of the great 
and the beautiful, which attest its celestial origin./^ 

“ Nor is the art of scenic decoration less his oPotor. This quality, 
hitherto unobserved by all who have read Metastasio, would deserve a 
separate dissertation, to show with what dexterity he has treated so in*« 
teresting a branch of the melodrama. The man of taste will observe 
with surprise his fertility of imagination in selecting situations fitted to 
the scene; the rnastei|| manner in which he distinguishes local beauty ; 
his nice disbenimcnt in selecting those which are calculated to charm 
the fancy of the spectator, in preference to tliose which may be irksome 
to him ; the delicate, gradue^ and never repugnant contrast which he 
preserves in the scenes widen speak to the eye ; the various and multi- 
plied learning in the geography, the religious rites, the productions, the 
dress of each country, — in all those things, in fact, which render a 
theatrical spectacle at once magnificent and brilliant. The decorator 
knows with certainty the limits through which his fancy may raiige 
without overstraining the bounds of good sense. He finds in the plan 
of each of his compositions the concealed, but unbroken connexion, which 
art ought to preserve between music and perspective, or, what is the 
same thing, between the eye and the ear ; be finds that the poet has 
spared him infinite Iroidde in an infinity of means pointed out for pre- 
paring, maintaining, and increasing the illnsiun, with germs of inven- 
tion, and flashes of picturesque genius, assisting him both in the change 
of scenes, and in the exquisite painting of landscape. But that which 
forms his chief characteristic — that which makes him the delight of 
sensitive hearts — that which principally exacts the universal gratitude ^ 
his readers, proved by the tears which he has drawn from their eyes— is 
his art of moving the emotions. His eloquence is the Irne tormentum 
of Horace applied to the heart. 

No quewas ever imbued^like Metastasio with the philosophy of love, 
a philosophy which, how Her easy of comprehension it may appear, 
because comriion to the greater part of mankind and founded upon senti- 
ment, has, nevertheless, been seldom completely understood, §yen by the 
greatest dramatic poets. No one has painted it in such genuine colours | 
now bringing to light the most hidden feelings, — now simpliiying the 
most complicated, — now drawing the veil from the most illusive appear- 
ances. It is sufficient merely to read ‘ L’ Asilo d’ Amore,’ to recognize a 
complete philosophical treatise, in which the symptomatic code of this 
^ passion is laid before us in the most beautiful hues of poetry, and with 
a delicacy and truth fat superior to the pompous and unintelligible jargon 
with which the same subject is discussed by Plato in his. 

‘‘ No one has equally purified it, divesting it of every baser interest, 
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on the firm foundation of ifte soul/ and blending one 
^OfiTOri feeling w the most refinM VootiTtesy. No 
; #b' high a degree the eloquence of the heijrt, nor better kndVt how )to 
feelings into play/ to set different interests in opppsitfe^ and 
put one to the test against the other, to develop circumstan A/ 
clearness that lead to an action^ to concentrate them all in a cat^atfi^he^ 
and to trace the most sudden, deep-set, and peotiliar motives to ^^ir 
proper source in a character. His touches are always those a 

master— distinct, profoiind^^tlietic, and sublime.” _ ' ' 

The philosophic Spanish critic, wliom we have nwe quoted, theiiJ 
en|ers into the parallel instituted by Sherlock between Ariosto aiitt; 
Mkastasio, and Ire thus concludes : — “ If, after a long silehce, I were^ 
coi^pelled to decide; inustrious Metastasio ! the boast of a nation whicli 
adbi^ thee in thy age after having abaiuloned thee in thy youth, at'd 
^ who joyfully beheld those rare talents rewarded in another country which 
they ought to have prescrved;|hi their own: yes; thou wcmldisibjp the 
Veiuis to whom I should adjudge the apple of beauty. To this decision 
I should come the more readily, the in^jglhte o£| Afe^tasio on 

the taste of tlie Italians, arid on that of^other tu»tion8,^aHS^ greater 
than that of Ariosto, or of any other poet whatever. Italy ought not to 
consider him merely as a superior inelodjamatic author, in which style 
had as yet no equal ; but she is alK in a great measure indebted 
to him for that perfection to which the arts of singing and composition 
'/ have attained during the last century. Our Pergolesis, our Vincis, 
ilpm0is, Buraiiellis, Terradcglias, Perez, Uurantes, and many 
rtthers, togetheifwith o\ir Farinellis, Caffarellis, Gizziellis^lSuamu^Ois, 
Glkdagms, Pacchierottis, may, with some reason, he called the Sieves 
of Metastasio, for it is certain that they would never have reached such 
/ j ^ilection had they not first been inspired by his genius, und improved 
their own talents by the study of his works. Poetry and musid Ult^.like 
the opening and conclusion of an oration ; — the last is but uh UinpU* 
ficatibn^ or development, of what the first sketches out : and \&i‘ce jL 
Wi impossible, or at least difficult, to compose expressive music to 
significant words, thus the composer and tlie singer both find themselves 
spared an immense deal of trouble when the poet furnishes them with 
a variety and abundance of musical inflections. Thus, the jplillosbphCr 
of Geneva has expressed himself, wdth not lcsjjp3ruth than eloquence, 

’ whgn addressing those youths who desire to know whether bquiiteouf 
f nature had transfused into their souls one spark of that Celesthil fit^v 
which is understood by the term Genius. ^If you would 
* go to Naples, hear the chefs oeuvre LH^ Jomelli, Duran|^®J*ergo* 
le$i; if your eyes are suffused with tears, if you feel your ii|aifj|feat, and 
your breat^ng choked, take Metastasio, and set to work. His genius 
will inspiiS your own. You will create after his example, and the eyes 
of others will soon return to you those tears which he wiftdutVe com^ 
,,pellcd you to shed** ’’ ^ i 

Here, then, w^ find our first great requisite, — a poet eqpal to the t^sk 
k pfAS^viug in^ the legitimate musical drama, by plot and poetry, 

deviating into the absurdities of our English coia^truction. At 
i^ihis point we shall close the first portion of our es^y. Our next 
I shall be devoted to the demonstration of the further Mvantagl^ 
joint forces of poetry and music 
of giving their 
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deceased XA^ER. 

* ■■ •*■'■■ " '■■ 

No. I. 

It occurred to me that member of 

few years in practice in oilwriminal conrt*^, 
l>q(tL^l^!mmon qualities of a moderate understanding, a mind* 

"*^10 convitjttw, and a tolerable share of attention to the cases which 
would communicate to the world the result of his experience^ he 
do morci to enlighten the public mind upon the natuie and 
ration of jthat mo^t valued of our institutions, the Trial by Jury, 
could bet^ifected in any other mode. N^^man can have atteuded^ eVeu 
for a single 3ay, citbecias a luror ot a wiHfess, in any one of our cou!i:ts> 
whetlief civil without l^iog heeu struck, if he be 

obscrvaA)^|StlO)y Ma m ets uUeply aWIriancc witb the facts upon whi)^ 
those ver|B;s hHlb bcefr founded. Every man must have seen, and Tritpp^ 
be able to bear testimony t^|j[>ine case, in wbicli the result has 
unsatisfactory to his own nrHp nor can there be many who Iva^ 

Iiome to meditate on the scenes they have witnessed, who have %ttW 
some <3|3aqtion of regret at the success of guilt, or some pang of JttpiTQt* 
at\he conviction of innocence : but few, very few, save only th qmj^ 9» 
are fqitfiar with oiir courts of justice, can form a|iy just 
fre^ehtlyWh these caseo really occur. It has been my 
atteaded, for many years of my life, no matter iu what ca'jiacfty, ip 
of in this kingdom. 1 have witnessed, and been persoafbfe 

cases so singidar in their nature, so unexpected tllClit 
termiiw^|^‘, so totally at vaiiance with all that could have been pr^krtcdl 
of thj^, though in the silent lapse of time they have passed lyr 
'jSlid 1 am persuaded that they can never be read 

* iutdreil^ or ^I'l&flected upon without instruction. It may happen tnitt 

le^, of^the paities to the circumstances that T shall relate a):|^ 

* 511 event®, their friends or relations may be affected by tfclg 
rccoltetion of thcm^- j l sliall therefore make use of fictitious 

The faetfe^havo now l?Some malter of history; but the revival of t^ni 
may wounds whidi the lenient liand of Time has long closed — ^laat 
is unav^Jtl^v Experience^n only communicate her stores 
ledge, make them by the recital of facts that really 

occurr^PWlfe sufferings antniiisfortiincs of those who have gone ^lefore 
us are beacons to w am those who are navigating the same ocean of life ; 
they therefore become public property for the benefit of all j t.but 
necdlesa^ ^fction of individual comfort and individual happi[ffes^^ to 
point ouilHpunfortunatc and the sufferers. , ^ ^ 

One # tb^ost extraordinary and most interesting f 

find any accost in my note-book, took place on 
very little less than fifty years ago. It is instructive 
view. To those who believe that they see the finger of Prov^di^be e»pe^ 
eially pointing put the murderer, and guiding, in a slo;w bufc* u^a^mog 
course, th^^^lHttppa.pf^the aveng^uof htood, it wi^ a^oyd ipatterpjf 




and reflection. To tt^se who think more lightly npon 
8UC^jB^hJectfi,---:to thote whom phUci^hy o hai tatght to 

regard the passing current of events as gliding on in a sinboirh and un-. 
ailflled channel, varied leaver which the chance rflida may 

blow into the stream, — it w^bifer food for grave contcinpla|[mi* How- 
.ever they may s^e at the thought of Divint interpositi^ylhey will 
tecognize in this story anotlier proof of the wisdom Of Of old^ 

. Ivho said, that when the Gods liad determined to (lestroy^ they 
hegan hy depriving him of his senses, — that is, hy niakm^l^ iaot 
he had lost them. To tl^inexperienced in my own ^ wdll 

teach a lesson of prudence, more forcible than ten thousand arguments 
9^ild make it : tliey w ill learn that of whieh they stand de%ly in need, 
which scarce anything but dear-bought experience can enforce— to 
l^-sa^isfied with success, without examining too nicely how it has been 
never to liazard a defeat by pusliing a victory^ too’ far. 

Leave well altme'^ is a mc^ni v.bicb a wise man ih every station of 
life will do -well to observe ; l||t if a barristev l^^>es to rise to ^emiriencO 
fdiitinction, let liiiu liavc it ^1% 

he year n — , John Smilh was indicted W the Wilftd^urder of 
^Thomson. The case was one of a most extraordinalry ^lature, 
j|d' ih^mteiest excited by it was alnitt^inparalleled. The accused 
f|ii -gghtlenvan of considerable proper^ residing npon bis own estate, 

i%^^|pnfre(juented part of shire. A person, siii)posed lo be an 

Stranger to Inm, Imd, late in a summer’s day, requested’ and ob- 
jP'^heltcr nnd hos])it{dity for the night. He had, it «nM^sed, 
some slight reficsli||^nt, retired to bed in pfeea^^felth, 
^to he awakened at an early hour tlie fullowlhg morning. 


the servant apyu)mted to call him enteied bis room fcf thi&t pur- 
was found in bis bed, ]UirfectIy dead ; and, from thfe app^tlLnce 
^i^phody, it was obvious lliat he liad been so for many Iroiu^' "Therfe 
, slightest mark of vkJeiice on his person, and the cdbti|pntince 
panic expression which it had borne during life. Great conrr| 
bt^itSatiou was, of course, excited by tlijs discovery, and iuquirieB.wer^.mi“ 
;^ediately made, — flist, as to w ho the stranger was- and, secondly,'^ to 
he met with liis death. JJoth rvere unsuccessful. As farmer, 
no information could be obtained — no clue diaiSPieTed to. lead to the 


knowledge ‘'citlicr of his name, Iiis person, or MFoccupatio 
arilyed, on liorseback, and w as seen passing through a n 
village about an hour before lie reached the house where 
was fib mysteriously terminated, but coul|||fe traced no 
this, m fW'aa conjecture. ' , 

To ' those whose memory earrics them back no. farther ,thatf ith^|^ 
few years, during w hich, by means of the public press, infornihfer^ is 
|J0 surely and so speedily circulated through every part 
this niay Beem incredible ; but to those who are old euougjjpi^i^e^fi^- 
|th^ state of the ibnntiy at the time of which I am writing, "S^ivyill ;npt 
, .^qX'd matter even for surprise. The county iiew’spaper, ii^indeed^^4^^^ 
;^e one, puW^^ week, found its w ay, if at aJh at long apd 

i^rying intervals, into the remote parts of the district, fihqw how 
\i(mcert^ even this means of iiifonnation was, I jpay /mfetipp 
t|p^'a»;;theyeat 1790, au ogypf .:||i^iament ' 




of local, I ^-y al^at say patiooal, ipfiparlance ; the ©om- 

t ^ilBsiqn^ra uud^r which ^^ere |tirected^ #:thoe ^ in 

winch the^’e was a claiise cnactirig that notice of .^uch meetings shonld 
he insexted in the conuty newspaper , happen io be cm ; 
and, if in the “ tondon GazeU^^^ . 

T^itli^pcct to thf death, as little could he idpiled as of the dgid ^ 
man : waa[, it is true, sudden — awfully sudden ; but tstere 

"leason, alone excepted, to su])pose that it was caused by the hlpd ; 
of niany ^^ than by the baud of God. A coroner’s jury nmf\bi 
course, snj^mpned ; and after an investigation, in which little . 

could hevpjrnyed than that which I liavc here stated, a verdict was returned./ ' 
.to tlie effect that the deceased died by the visit ation of God, Days and 
w'oeks passed on, and little further was known. In the mean time rUf*- , < 
iiioiir had not been idle: suspicions, vague, indeed, and undefined^ hut , 
of a dark and fearful eliavacter, were at first whisjicred, and afterwards 
boldly expressed. The juecise object pj^^ese suspicions was hot clearly 
/indicated; some imij^icated one perse^ some another: but they au 
pointed -to Snirp; the ihaster of tlmjionse, as concerned in thedeaj 
tlie stronger. As ii&t!al in such ca^, circumstances totally uucOl^ 
with thW%ransact{on ih cpiesti()n, matters many years antecedcnty>^ 
lating to other persons, as w ell as other limes, w ere used as auxilu 

1 . 1 mi 1 r o •.! • i i • i -i i 


of Smith, in early lilc, had heisii 
his father was yet alive, he haf 



present charge. The char 
to much observation. Whi 

native.^Coimtry, iiivijhed in debt, known to have been 
irregUlantics^ and suspected of being not over-scrupulous as to j 
of Q^tainlng those sujiiilies of money of w hicli lie was contiii 
and WSne he seemed somewl^^nexplicably to pro* 

-* ■ “ AikI he had left in yoiiih his father-land ; ^ 

But Irom the hour he wav'd liis parting hand, “ 
i^liiach trace wax'd fainter of his course, till all 
■ Had nearly ceased his memory to recall. 

His sire was dust: his vassals eould declare, 

’Twas all tliey knew, that Lain was not there: 

Nor sent, nor crime he, till conjecture grew 
(.hdd in the many, anxious in the fe\v. 

vHe came at last in sudden loneliness, 

And w’hence they knew not, why tliey need not guess? 

^gMimigld marvel, wlien llie greet ihg’s o'er, /y 
Not that^re came, hut came not long belbre. 

AT'ars liad j’oH’d on, and tUsl tliey sjieed away ' ^ ; 

To those that wander, as to those that stay. ' . ' 

came; nor jjlt is past his manhood's prim «•' 
lipugb sear’d ™toil, and something touched - 

grs mvd move had elapsed since his return; and the eVeptlyaf 
forgotten by many, and to luaiiy were entirely 
’^/ii;,ii,OW.h^£^a ^ .on this occasion, they were revived, mid, prohajjly, with 

Two months after the death of th®* stranger, a gentlemajr 
the place, in^rcsscil with a belief that he was his brother, 
for information either to confirm or refute his suspicions. The hotBO 
and the dothef of Uie. unfortunate man still rcmaiiuid, and wereViuBtanllv 
‘ ||?cognii!ed ;’ .one other test it w as iincarWnJiSwheth 

ctmcfep^lil^the exh^Mdli- ^ 
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body. This test was tried : and a^thoti^li decomposition liad gone on ^ 
Taptdiy, yet enough remfiSned to identify the body, which the brother ;; 
did most satisfactorily. As soof fifitwas known that there was a per- ’ 
son authorized by relatioifehi|rW the deceased to inquire into the cause 
of his death, and, ,, if it should appear to bave been otherwise than 
natural, to t^e steps for bringing to justice those who had been con- 
cirned in it^ the reports which had been previously floating idly about, 
and circulated without having any distinct object, were collected into one 
channel, and poured into his ear. What those reportij. were, and 
what they amounted to, it is not necessary here to mentidh: suffice it 
to say, that the brother laid before the magistrates of the district such 
evidence as induced them to commit Mr. Smith to gaol, to take his trial 
for the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. As it was deemed essential 
to1t& attainment of justice, to keep secret the examination of the wit- 
ivesses who were produced before the magistrates, all the information of 
which the public were in pos||j|ion before the trial took place, was that 
which I have here narrated. ™ « 4 


Such was the state of things upon the morning of the trial. Seldom., 
perliapB, had speculation been so busy as it was upon this occasion. 
Wagers to a considerable amount were depending upon the event of the 
case : So lightly do men think and act witl^ reference to matters in which 
they are not personally concerned, even tbiSugh the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is involved in tlic issue. The personal character of the presiding 
judge was not without its weight, in influencing opinions as to the pro- 
bability of conviction or acquittal. That judge was a man whom, living, 
I so sincerely loved, and whose lagmoiT I ^v so truly venerate, that I 
dare no^e^en at this distance <#fcme, tnJ|^myBelf to spetk of him as 
I feel^ lest I shoidd be suspected of partiality. He was the late Lord 
Mansfield; — a man wdio, in addition to the other emigent judicial 
qualities which belonged to him, possessed some which peBdliarly fitted 
him for investigating such a case, as w ell as some which werC thought 
to b^ar a^iiist his fitness. Before his elevation to tlie judicial bench. 


he had be^n for some years not only one of the most eloquent debaters, ■ 
but one of the most pow erful reasoners, in the House of Cominonsi and 

P acquired the reputation, which he richly deserved, of iiOfS^SSihg a 
er of jdiscriminating between truth and fulscliopd rareljj attained by 
any individual. But, at the same time, he wai||gi||^ thairsuspected of 


being deficient in that firmness of purpose, that moral cour^ge^^ilg^jWi 
to the efficient discharge of his high functions in a case wbeg^0s®i|p|fe 
and difficult questions were almost certaii^to arise, whi^ a 
fearful;, of committing himself, would rtSIfer avoid thft 
The f^llcction of Lord George Gordon’s riots, then fre^ 
of eveiy man, tended very much in the breast of the^cpxgpon tg; 

strengthen this opinion. The belief was general, and I confess tha^eventnjl 
affection cannot lead me to doubt its accuracy, that, in a gre^fftieasure 
least, the scenes of that fearful time were to be attributed to the timiditir 
.and indeeb^ of this otherwise great man. The King had publicly^ 
declared that the magistrates had failed in their duty ; and this reproain 
|hpplied with peculiar force to the Lord Chief Justice of England^ Had 
but employed those powders with which the constitution had armed 
lum, fiSI the early siippressiqn of the riots, the metropolis wrould not have 
given up for a w eek to tb^.iiiicoDtrolled dominion of- a lawless mob. 
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nor that melodramatic jiimble ® tragedy comedy been enacted 
which cannot now be thought of ^without toazement^^ a^ which has no 
parallel in modern history. 

Lord Mansfield’s charge to the grfbd the subject of this 

murder had excited ajgoQ?d deal of attenjtion. He had recommeriid^ 
tjwnn, if they entertainea reasonable doubts of the tufficiency of the^^vi- 
' deuce to ensure a conviction, to throw out the Bill; explailmg to th^ 
most justly and clearly that, in the event of their doing so, if any adm-, 
tional evidence should, at a future time, he discovered, the prisoner could 
again be ajfsprehended and tried for the offence; wliereas, if they found 
a true Bill, and, from deficiency of proof, he was now actpiitted on his 
trial, he could never again be miolested, even tliougli the testimony 
against him should be morally as clear as light. The grand jiuy after, as 
was supposed, very consi^Table discussion ainojig tlicinselves, and, as was 
rumoured, by a n)ajority of only one, returned a true Bill. After the charge 
I have mentioned, it was conjectured th|^the proofs offered to the grand 
jury must have been strong to aiitliorizc^ireh a finding ; and a strong im- 
pression in cbnsequeiicc prevailed that there would iiltiniately be a convic- 
tion. As if to show, however, how uncertain all conjecture must be by those 
who are mere spectators of wliat is going on, the next morning a different 
current was given to the tide of popular opinion. At the sitting of the 
court an application was made by the counsel for the Crown to postpone 
the trial to the next assizes, on tlie ginund that a clue had just been ob- 
tained to evidence of a most important nature, wliich could not be pro- 
cured in time for the present assizes, and without which those wlip epn- 
ducted the prosecution thought it would not be safe to proceed to triaL 
The application vvas of strenu||||p>3y opposed by the counsel foi* the . 

prisoner. It was urged iirnis behalf, that as this was a case iu which 
no bail could be taken, the granting it would have the effect of keeping 
him in gaol'liiany months, when lie was ready to take his trial : and it 
w^as said that this w'as not a common case, where the committal of the 
offender was in pursuance of a finding by a coroner’s jury, and therefore 
where the prosecutor was coin])elled to come prepared with the best evi- 
dence bc could procure ; hut that the prosecutor had, without interfer- 


ence, apd without compulsion, selected his own time for the iipprehen^fp .. 
of the prisdner, and the statement of the charge ; and that he wasbowiJi ^ 
therefore, tos;be fiurjilihi^ with proofs in support of the accusation he bad 
gpaade. These argillinfflts were not without their weight; and Lord 
refused to postpone the trial. As the application* avowedly < 
the insufficiency of the evidence at present in the f 
■ pissession to substantiate the offence, expectations of his 

b^igpitelvere confidently entertained and unreservedly express^! during 

P ^pb^ft period that intervened before the trial, which w as fixed for the 
owing molhing, and which, without anything material occurring 
theone aide pr the other, took place at the appointed time. 

// Never shill I forget the appearance of anxiety exhibited lijjon every 
^ countenance on the entrance of the judge into coul-t. In an instant the 
’“v most profound silence prevailed; and interest, intense and impasiidned, 

[ though subdued, seemed to wait upon every word and look^ as : if 
divided between expectation and doubt, whether somet!it^ might no^ 
even yet interfere to prevent the extraordinary trial fropi taik^ place, 
J^othing, however, occurred; and the stillness was bjoken b^ tb^ melloiy 
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aJid Bilyet^^toice oli^ Lord Mansfield-^'VLef Jolin SmWi he pluced (U if^ 
fear/’ /fhe order was obeyed ; aiid, a| tlie prisoner entered tbe dbct, Be 
met on every side the eager and j^i^ione eyes of a countless multitude; 
bent in piercing scrdtiny^pob And well did he endure tlittt 

scrutiny. A monientiary sutftSteion covered his cheeks ; But it was only 
'' momentary, ^pd less tBan might ha^^ been exjiected from an indj^ereht 
person, who round himself on a sii,dden the observed of all observers.” 
He bowled resp^tfully to the couil; and then folding Ins arms, seemed 
to wait until he should be called upon to commence his part in t||)at drama 
in which he was to perform so conspicuous a character. I find it diffi- 
cult to describe the effect produced on my mind by his personal appear- 
ance ; yet his features wTre most Temai®blej and are indelibly impressed 
on my ruemory. He was apparently between forty aild fifty years of age ; 
his hair, growm grey either from toil, orc«re, or ap, indicated an approach 
to the latter period ; while tlie strength and uprightness of his figure, 
the haughty coldness of Ins and an eye that spoke of fire, and 

pride, and passion, ill concealed,' would have led conjecture to fix on the 
former. His coimtenance, at the first glance, appeared to be that which 
we are accustomed to associate with deeds of high and noble daring ; 
but a second and more attentive examination of tlie face and brow Was 


less satisfactory. There was, indeed, strongly marked, the intellect to 
conceive and devise schemes of high import; bnl T fancied that I could 
trace, in addition to it, caution to conceal the deep design, a power to 
penetrate the motives of others, and to personate a character at variance 
with his own, and a cunning that indicated constant w’atchfulness and 
circumapection. Firmness there as, to persevere to the hist; but 
that “was equivocal : and I couldraot l^lp p^i’suading myself that it 
was not of that character which would ])rompt to deedt ^of virtuous 
ehterpiise, or to seek the bubble reputation at the canti^’s moUtB 
but tliat it w as ratlier allied to that quality whicli would ** let no com- 
punctious visi tings of Nature shake his fell ))urposc,” wliateverit might 
be» The resifltof this investigation into his character, such as it w^avS, 


W'as obviously unfavourable ; and yet there were moments when f thought 
I ,luid m*eted out to him a hard measure of justice, and ,when. .1 wxts 
'/#6^||pted tp, accuse myself of prejudice in the opinion I had /formed ^ 
biiPi and particularly when he was asked by the clerk of ,th6 ai?rmgiis 
the viiBual question, Are you yidlly^ or not as he drew 

pH* up its fullest height, and the fetters clanked upon leg^j|y^ 
answered with unfaltering tongue and un blenching cheeik, 
my heart smote me for having involuntarily interpreted i 

Xhq;^funsel for the prosecution opened his case to tlie jury fS 
uer tKii! indicated very little expectation of a conviction. 
imploring them to divest their minds of all that they had heard before 
Cippe into^he box : he entreated them to attend to the evSience, and*, 
judge from that alonCr He stated that, in the course of his experienceit; 
which;, was very great, he had never met wit^i a case involved in debj^^ 
; mystery than that upon which lie was theii' addressing them. The pff-' 
at the bar w as a man moving in a respectable station in Sflfciety,, 
JiPir ^ character. He was, to all appla^arance, in we 

of considerable property ; and was above the ordinary temp- 
te commit so foul a W 
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tfte deceased, it was strongly snspectM that lie Haici eithfeT btei robbed 
of, or in some inexplicable manner made away with, gold and jewels to a 
very large amount ; yet, in candour, he ivas bound to admit that no por*- 
tion of it, however trifling, could be traced to the prisoner, As 
motive of malice or revenge, nonc^ould by possibility be assign^; for 
the prisoner and the deceased were, as far as could be ascifeirtained, tot«d 
stranger® to each pftier. Still thei|^|i'erc most extraStdinary cirdiith^ 
stances connojeted wi|Ji his death, pregnant with suspicion at least, and 
imperiotiSiy d^andin^#xplanafion ; and it was justice, no less 10 the 
accused than to the '^ public, that the case should undergo judicial 
investigation. # The declks|d ^lifenry Thomson was a jeweller, reside 
ing in London, wfalthy, and in considcrahJe business; and, as was 
the custom of his lime, in the habit of personally conducting his 
principal transactions with the foreign merchants with whom he 
traded. He had travelled much in the^^prse of liis business in Germany 
and riollaiT^^; and it was to meet at ITiiTI a trader of the latter nation, of 
whom he was to make a large purchase, that he had left London a montb 
before his death. "' It would be proved by the landlord of tlie inn where 
lie had resided, that he and his correspondent had been there; and a 
wealthy jeweller of the town, well acquainteil with both parties, had seen 
Mr. Thomson after the departure of the Dutclirnan ; and could speak po- 
there being then in his possession jewels of large value, and 
gdM, and certain bills of exchange, the parties to which he could describe. 
This was on the morning of Thomson’s departure from Hull, on hiS 
return to London, and was on the day but one preceding that on which 
he arrived at the house of the prialber. What had become of him ih 
the interva|:^uld not be ascertained; nor Avas the prisoner’s house situ- 
ated in the which he ought to have tjikcn. No reliance, however, 
coUld be piSced un that circumstance ; for it was not at all uncommon for 
persons who travelled with property about thern, to leave the direct road, 
even for a considerable distance, in order to secure themsdVes as effectu- 
ally as possible from the robbers by whom the remote ])arts of the country 
were ^’eatly infested. He had not been seen from tlie time of life leavf 
ing Hull tiil he reached the village next adjoining Smith’s house, i|fch#- 
through which h^ P^ss®d, without even a momentary halt. He was decil 
; to alight at SinitU|^|^||c, and the next morning was discovered dead in his;; 

camO to the most extraordinary part of the case., It woultf'^ 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the deceased died by|?0*$o>i 
— of a most subtle nature, most active in its operation, and posseSs- 
;^'i4^J^:^onderful and dreadhil cjuality of leaving no external mark or token 
ilis presence could be detected. The ingredients of wMch it was 
wei’e of so sedative a nature, that, instead df the body on ISiich it 
j^ Jiad been; uicd exhibiting any contortions, or marks of suffering, it left 
' upon the foafures nothing but the calm and placid quiet of r^ose. Its 
effects, and indeed its very existence., W' ere but recently known ill- Ihis 
||)^UUtry, though it had for sometime been used in other natimfe of 
fiurope ; and it was suppose^to be a discovery of the German chemists, 
and ^ be produced by a pi^’erful distillation of the seed of the wild 
cheti^ tree, so abundant in the Black Forest. 

But the fact being ascertained, that the cause of the deatli v#i§^^ison, 
left open the much more mom<mtous A|aestion,~bY w^hom^^ W admi- 
iifetefed ? It could hardly be strj^pdied to by tl^ deceasl^ ; 



there was nothiiig to iiiduce such ^ stispick^ diere was this im- 
portant circumstanGe^ Which of itself almost negatived its possibiEty, 
that no phial, or vessel of any kind, had been diseovered, in which the 
poison could have been contained. Was it tben the prisoner who ad- 
ministered it? Before he asked th^ to come to that conclusion, it 
would be necesss^ry to state more distinctly wliat his evidence was. The 
prisoner’s family consisted only o fi fa j mself, a housekem^er, and one man- 
servant. The man-servant slept'^ an out-lupuse adjoining the stable, 
and did so on the night of I’homson’s death. |p:fe'®*I 3 risoner slept at one 
end of , the house, and the honsekeeper at the o^er, and the deceased 
had been put into a room adjoining ho^ekeeper’s,^ It Would be 
proved,, by a person who hapj)ened to oe passing by the house on the 
night in question, about three hours ^fter midnight, that he had been 
inauced to remain and watch, from having his attention e.xcited by the 
circumstance, then very unusua|, of a light moving about the house at 
that late hour. That person 'v^feld state, most positively, that he could 
distinctly see a figure, holding a light, go from the room iifi which the 
prisoner slept, to tlie housekeeper’s room ; that two ]i 6 rsons then came 
out of the housekeeper’s room, and the light disap])eared for a minute. 
Whether the tw'o persons went into Thomson’s room he could notice, 
as the window of that room looked another way ; hut in alxmt a mittUt®^ 
they returned, passing quite along the house to Smith’s room again ; 
and in about five minutes tlie light was extinguished, and he saw it ho 
more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the magistrates had committed 
Smith; and singularly enough, since his committal, the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be discovered. WMiin the last 
week, the witness who saw the light had been more pamiularly ex- 
amined ; and, in order to refresh his memory, he had been placed, at 
dark, in Ciie very spot where lie had stood on that night, and another 
person waV placed with him. The whole scene, as he liad described it, 
W'as act^ Vver again ; but it was utterly impossible; from the cause 
above m^ptianed, to ascertain, when the light disappeared, whether the 
parties hidi’gone into Thomson’s room. As if, however, to throw still 
deeper .m|sfo over tliis extraordinary transaction, , the '^g^itness persistedYgsj 
in addingit new feature to his former statement: t|0^t"after the 
had returned with the light into Smith’s room, 'and beforife it^ W 
tingiiished, he hid twice perceived some dark object to 
the light and the w indow, almost as large as the surface 
itsel|; and which he described by saying, it appeared as if 
been Placed before tic light. Now, in Smitli’s room, there 
whiclKl||t^uld account for this appearance; his bed was ir 
part ; and there w'as icither cupboard nor press in the rooBj, wliich, hutS 
for the bed, w’^ai entiilly empty, the room in which he dressed being at 0 ^ 
distance beyond it. lie would state only one fact more (said the learnedf 
counsel) and lie had d|ne his duty ; it would then be for ^ jury 
Within a few days there had been found, in the prisoner’s 

a small battle of a very singular description ; it ap- ' 

K ntly not of English ntfinufacture, and was described, by the nfe^cal 
; 0 s being of the description need by chemists to preserve thos^ liquids 
most likely to Ipse tfeir virtue by exposure to the air. iTo 
0? "Sse it had been appliedSthere waa no 






Such was the address of the counsel 'fin: the lad during 

its delivery 1 had earnestly watched the countenani^^^of*^ 
who had listened to it with deep attention. Twice only did X perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emotion. When, the disappearioice 
of his housekeeper ,^a8 mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, pasfeed ovfer his 
lip; and the notiyce of the discovery of the stopper obviously excited an 
interest, and, i thnUgd^t, an apprehe^on ; but it quici^y subsided. X / 
need not detail tli cvideiice that ws given for the prosecution : it 
amounted, in' Bubstan(®,j>^to that which the counsel stated; nor was it 
varied in any particulsur. The stopper was produced, and proyedr to be 
found in the bcuise ; but no at|j|gpt was made to trace it to tile pri- ; ' 
soner’s possession, or even iSio^cdge. 

When the case vV^s closed, the learned Judge,*addressing the tounsel 
for the prosecution, said, he thought there was hardly sufficient evidence ^ 
to call upon the prisoner for his defence; and if the jury were of the \ 
same opinion, they would at once stop thb case. Upon this observation 
from the Judge, tbe jury turned round for a moment, and then ihti-^ 
mated their acquiescence in his lordship’s view of the evidence. The 
counsel folded up their briefs, and a verdict of acquittal w^as about to be 
tak^i when the prisoner addressed tbe court. He stated, that having 
Accused of so foul a crime as murder, and having had his character 
assailed by suspicions of the most afflicting nature, that character could 
never be cleared by his acquittal, upon the ground that the evidence 
against him was inconclusive, without giving him an opportunity of 
stating his own case, and ciilling a witness to counteract the impressions 
that had been raised against him, by explaining those circumstances 
which at i|^Csent appeared doubtful. He urged the learned Judge to 
permit state his case to the jury, and to call his housekeeperj 

with so much earnestness, and was seconded so strongly by his counsel, 
that Lord Mansfield, though very much against bis inclination, and con- 
trary to his usual habit, gave way, and yielded to the fatal request. 

4 “ Evertere domos lotas, teptantibus ipsis, 

Dii faciles — torrens dicendi copia multis, 
c Et sua rnortilera est facundia.” ^ , 

Tl^e ptisoncr4hen . addressed the jury, and entreated their paU^>E^e fpr 
vk short time. He ^peated to them that he never could feel to 

because the evidence w as not conclu^ve ; aijd f 
in a very time, by the few observations he should t- 
make^tad the witness whom he should call, to obtain their verdifetupoti 
grounds, — upon the impossibility of his being gniUy pf 
With respect to the insinuations which had beepiihrowu 
put a^iust nim, he thought one observation would dispose 
l4ssuming be true that the deceased died from the effect of , a poison, 
'vdf which he called God to witness that he had never even 
"the" name ot the existence until this day, was not eveiy probjiljility in 
j;,, favour of Here was a perfect stranger, pot 

^:'hiive in his possession a single article of value, wlio niight^uci^ei^llive 
lost, dr beeil robbed of, that property which he was said tq Wvo hiad at ' 
Hall. What BO probable as that he should, in a momeul of despatif 
his loss, have destroycl himself ^ The fatal drug w^s stated tp have 
been familiar in those diuntries in wh^h Mr. TboiipsPn i^d;.tra 
while to himielf it was utterly unknown. Ajbove be im the 




Chajyf^it fr/»m tM 


miekftber/tJhat altfei|«iglv of mice Sad watcHe^ 

^bfeeeding of Ms since the fatal accident, and thongn’^tSe most Mmute . 
Se#*ch lad been made into evexy part of Ms premises, no vestige hatf 
iiieen discovered of tbe most triding article betonging to tbe deceased, 
ftor had even a rumouT been circulated tliat poison pf any Icind bad been 
5yer ill his possessiih. Of the stopper which had been found, he dis- 
iwned all fcnoi^lpdge; he declared, most solenmly,^ tlmt'he had never 
leen it before it vvas produced in court ; and he.,asicSl, could the factof 
t:s being found in his house, only a few day« ago, when hinldreds of 
leople- ha4 been there, produce upon an impartial mind evpn a mornen- 
ary prduSice against him ? One otc only, had teen proved, 

0 which it was possible for him to give an answer, i;:^the fact of his 
laving gone to the bed-room of his housekeeper on ttic ii^ht in question. 

had been subject, for many years of his life, to sudden fits of illiess ; 
le hftdcbcen seized with one on that occasion, and had gone to her to 
irocin^ her assistance in lighting a fire. She had returned with liim In 
us room for that purpose, he having waited for a minute in the passage 
^hile she put oil her clothes, ivliich Avould account for the momciitary 
lif appearance of the light ; and after she had remained ih his room a 
minutes, finding himself hetter, lie. had dismissed her, and raMedi 
igaitt to hed, from which he had not risen \vhen heAvas informed 
feaih Of his guest. It had been said, that, after liis committed to prSbh, 
hfi housekeeper had disappeared. He avowed that, finding his chemies 
ietemifeied, if possible, to accom])lisli his ruin, he luul thought it pro- 
)able ttiey might tamper with his servant: he had, therefore,. kept her 
lUt of their way ; but for what purpose ? Not to prevent her testimony 
^eing given, for she was now under the care of his solicitO^ppd would 
nsfhntly appear for the purpose of confirming, as far S Was con- 
terhOd, the statement which he bad just made. 


Such piisoner’s address, wliieli produced a very powerful 

Effect; ft was delivered in a firm and impressive manner, and 
limplicily and artlessness gave to it an appeai aiice of truth. Tlie hoiiSi®, 
then put into the box, and examined by the counsel for .th?! ,, 
lAccordin^^ to the custom, at that tim®' almi&i^ .uniy 0 ||^^jjpii‘ 
witnesses from court until their testim(|OT 
niitii at a house near at hand, and had no^:}ieakfjfeBihp^^^wl^^ 

nothing remarkable in her 
she niight'’be about thirty -five, 

agreeable fcaturesv and an air j^PFectly 

S a repeatWl, almost in the prisoner’s own 

|j;of his'having called her up, and her havinfe|li^^ ^M |fe 
Vobm, adding that, after leaving him, she had 
jwn ^ been awakened by the man-servant in the mb^i|j|jji,vwitli^ 
in traveller’s death. She had now to under^ a cro^.^ 

itn^inalian ; fitnd I may as well state here, that whitih^ tliongh 


known to me till afterwards, will assist the reader in 
M^^ing Bcehe : — The counsel for the prosecution in 
Considerable importance to the circumstance 
who the light, that while the prisoaef^ and Ife 
room of the something life^, 

and the Wb^w, which.;iiiP'-t<^|||p^ 


pipplip^^ifee ' of the t0ax when 



a seCT^^oset wlitch Bad eBca^d ^ 

of t3ie fBe opettt^^ of wBieh twitriil a)^ 

for tfeappcamncB; tflfede to, and the existence of which mi^t difecover 
the property whk%had so||iysteri^ disappeai’ed. IJis object^ tb^- 
forc, was to obtain , -from tne housekeeper (the only person except l&e 
prisoner who could ^Ve any clue to this) such inforrmtion as he ^could 
get, without alarming her by any direct, inquiry on the subject, whifchv ' 
as slie could||M)t help Seeing its importance, would have ted her at once 
to a positive denial. He knew, moreover, that as she had not been iir 
court, she could not know how much or how little the inquir}’ had^alre^tdy 
brought to ligiit ; and by liimself .^eating the matter as immatirial, h€^ 
might lead her ^g^pnsider it so also, and by that means draw forth alt ^ 
that she knew. Wter some few unimportdtit questions, he asked her, in 
a tone iu(id manner calculated rather to awaken confidence than to excite 
distnist, — , '-,''*1 

During the time you were in Mr. Smithes room, you stated ' 

candle stood on the table, in the centre of the room i* — Yes. 

Was the clpset, or cupboard, or whatever you call it, opened bnre, or v 
tivice, while it stood them ? — A ])ause : no answer. i;’ 

*f 15 ^ it to your recollection; after Mr. Smith had taken j 
mieiSipine out of the clcrjWft, did he shut the door, or did it remain open 

Then it was opened again for the purpose of replacing the bottle, was 
it?— Itw^as. f 

Do you recollect how long it was open the last time? — NotabdVe a' 
minute. . - » 

The dbo^^^^en open, would he exactly between the light, and thp 
\vmdow, womS;^ — It would. 

I forget whether you said the closet was on the right, or left, hand side 
of the window? — The left. 



■ t^ould the door of the closet make any noise in opening? — rNoiSe. 

you speak positively to thatfaft? Have you ever op^^ed it, 
ypW^fr'ti^hh^^ Smith open it ? — I never opened it mjielfi % 

' key ? — -Never. ''■I-'" 

the: witness chanced to turn her eyes towardi^a ft^ 
i^l^Sfeer stood, and tlie effect Avas almost clectiicaL 

^i upon hisrbmw, and his face had lost atf its colidiif 
'll image of ^ath. She no sooner sagf him 
jted. The consequences of her answei^ hashed; 

Shad been so thoroughly deceived by 
the little im])ortance he- had seemed to 

, hat she had been led on by one question to anoti^er^^jl 

had told him'' all that’ he wanted to know'. A medical ^ 

diat^y 'directed 't^ attend to her; and during the interval bcca^f 
the proceedings, the solicitor for the prosecttt|^^ 

Jit short time the gentleman who hadnittended^$|jp .%; 

■ * court^iand stated that it w as impossible that a* " ^ 

’ and suggested 

for an hfeir or tw^o. It Wf^ ^pW.a^ 
d- Mans&eldidmving direc^telp^|^^ 
■with%; room . where.' 




twelye^'n'”' 

Bhould be 



"'V, ■ ■■'^'■* " 

adjourned the jpurt for two hoiirs;^^"The prisoner %as tahen 
to ^ol, and the wi®s6 to an apartrtient in the gaoler’s hou«e; 
and strict orders were given tM^ she should be allowed to coihtnnm 
with no one, except ini^^the presence and hearing of, the physician. It 
: W'as between four and five o’clock when the jlidge resumed his seat upon 
the bench, the prisoner his station at the bar, and the housekeeper hers 
in the witness-box; the court in the interval had remained crowded 
with the: spectatbrs, scarce one of whom had left his 
his absence it should be seized by some one else. 

The cross-exaiipining counsel then addressed the wfitness^I have 
very few more questions to ask of you ; but beware that you answer 
them truly, for your own life hangs upon a thread. ^ ..'i y'- ' 

^ Do you know this stopper ?~ I do. 

To whom does it belong ?— To Mr. Smith. 

' When did you see it last? — On the night of Mri Thomson’s death. 

-1 At thil moment the solicitor for the prosecution entered the court, 
^bringing with him, upon a tray, a watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, a 
' pocket-book, and a bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, and 
having It cork in it ; some other articles there were in it, hbt material to 
: jfiiy story. The tray was placed on the table in sight of the prisoiwr 
kud the witness; and from that moment not a doubt reraairied in the 
of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. A few yvuids Arilt fe 
idy tale'Josjts close. The house where the murder had been committed 
was jbet^ecn nine and ten miles distant. Tlie solicitor, as soon as the 
cross^-cxi^ination of the housekeeper had discovered the existence of the 
closet, aid its siUiation, had set off on horseback, with two sherifTs 
"officers, Aid, after pulling down part of the wall of the house, had 
detectedi j^s important place of concealment. Their search^^w 
rewardedf,. the whole of the property belonging to Mr. Thomson was 
4bt}nd amounting, in value, to some thousand pounds; and to 

no m for doubt, a bottle was discovered, which the medical men 
ihstab^y * to contain the very identical poison which’hAl 

^thSleath of the unfortunate Thomson. The result is too. obviois - 
^iq^nejM^apanation. , 

. presents the, perhaps, unparalleled instance^^tf^^in 

accuBjd nSf murder, the evidence against whom was so sli|At.:a^i^ 

.1^'^ concur in a verdict of acqi^^’ * 
j^eteisfing m eailing a witness to prove his .. .. 

aony oAtAat very witness, convicted 





IRISH AFFAIRS IN THE CO^llNd SESSION.-^^^iWE 

LAST IRISH PAElIAWENT. ' ' 

■ ■ ^ .. "■ ' ■■■■■■ ■ . ■ ■ "■ ■ ■' ^ 

■ : . ,;;V0 ^. ..■ ■' ; v, 

Since tlie meffting of the reformed parliament, no copplaint 1ms beeil 
urged with more stttngth, or reiterated with more frequency ,-*-no char^jev 
has been Wfi^de with a better foundition, than that so little oC$j5|e time of 
the Bession was devo^pd to Irish business, and so much of it was con- , 
Burned in Idsh ^altercatiorf, — miscalled, Irish debt^ The evil was ' ’ 
of an intolerable nature ; ami, like all other evils, would have cured Itsd^ , ; ’ 
with a rapiihty and an effect proportionate to the severity of the 
chief : but, unfortunately, ministers increased the grievance, or at least 
retarded the cure. Jlie Speaker permitted all possible digressions from - - ' 
the subjects of debate; and Lord Althoqi, by an urbanity raistiirect^/i 
and carried to an injurious excess, consented to interminab% adjou3^f?jf 
ments upomnotioiis and orders, until his most patient friends were woi^f 
out, and all opportunities were lost for bringing forward the subjects > 
the most vital importance to both countries. The Irish m!^ber« ..i|fv ^ 
the popular party either played their cards most blindly to th^ iitteftllit ^ 
of Irelandi or they dexterously made those interests succuna^ 
sonal' popularity. The strength prex)ensely thrown away a^inst ^ 
Coercion Bill might have been better directed against the |^h*iiroh Bill 
or in supporting measures of pressing interest to Irehmd, iipich wera^, 
qunningly avoided, or suffered to lie in cold obstruction, an^o rot,,rfor ; 
lack of time and circumstance to bring them forward. B-orinany sub--' 
jects of great national importance to Ireland her patriots Jbad waited 
“ time and place,” and “ would make both;” but wheiMthey made . 
themselves, their fitness did unmake the patriots.^ -- . 

The Coercion Bill of last session was the tub to the w'h^; and the 
promised tub of the Repeal of the Union w as reserved in tl# ark for the 
present Session to be thrown into the Jaw^s of the monstei in order to 
divert appetite for other sustenance which it would be ^ 

i; Irish patriotism to grant. Has Ireland no real glievahce^ 

1 Snaladies, that need such immediate attention and undivided: ’ 


atljjier representatives ought not to be diverted tdj^ 

S importance, and of absolutely impossible 

doubt the t^ents and information of Mr. 

which apjdies them as a 
Bolutely impossible — to suppose that 
^expectation, to carry, now or at any fut^ 
hie repeal of the Union. It is equally an absolute 
suppose that any sane member, English or Irish, could _ 
vote in favour of sIKh a motion, unless under the indueiice Oj 
the honest implies the reverse of administering to 
16^ personal objects. Why then is the question of 
forward? and, above all, why is it to be brought^ 
yier is too obvious and offensive to be repeated. 
i^i^lPad^ministraiion of any such turpitude, w^e could ^ ^ 

wiiy they isbould^ induce Mr. O’Connell to agitate thd1juesfi6^^|f#by 
they shoul^l idohllive at the agitation, and clandestinely prd|iap1e or 
why they sboiAd aecretly rejoice and chuckle^t thp 





patriots^ for the 8d?;e; are aboiitto coiiBwm^ in 

of campaign. Except tiie 
:^' -^neral jcbeilion, :We ton)w;of 
^mti-tmion mana?uvres to screen 
an performing ^vhat they bave pro- 
mised, and (Jo, for the relief of Irdaild, 

In onr Nu4|fote;lby August 1830, we noticed the j** Historic JMem 
of Ireland, by Sir Joti^ Barrington^’* with .Ms Secret Ai^cd() tea of 
the Na^ig^l Convention, of the Rebellion and of the Uni^^** |qr the 
jmrpose of showinff^ie otter absurdity of tnihing wjial jiever 

cxisted,~the IrfSWParli alien t. Other authors had expOlsed that whut 
was mifecaWed the Irish Parliament was so corrupt to its qore^thut all its 
fiinctiotis were a mere idle, ostentations, and terribly cxp^Bi^^^form, use- 
lessly added to the substance of English ineusures, for li cland ; but Sir 
Jonah has gone mvicli further tlian this. He was bf biitli an Irishman, a 
member oMlie House of Cbinmons and of tlie adinioi^tration, acquainted 
with all the secrets of the Castle, from tlie arcana of the Secretary’s 
Office, the Lord Lieutenant’s Cliambcr, and his lady’s bqucloir, (always 
a political intrigue,) even up to the awkward disclosincs that 


^ial table; 


Bionally made amidst bursts of hilarity at the Viceroy’s convi- 
In the ]U'ac.ticcs which he exposes, we acknowleclgc that 
aight^nive added, <fuo7'wn pars ma(jna jut and though this may 
a^tj’act from the plea of motives, it gives weight to testimony, and a 
tcc^rity more than any other man. Sir Jonah not only 

jPjlOWS tJ 

Parlvai 


( by tlie charter or constitution of tlie Irish Parliament, it was 
iigle element of a legislative assembly, or, in other terms, 
fent at all ; but lliat, under tlie mask of its being a Parlia- 
a mere machine for effecting the most ‘ revolting epT^ 
3^ndis’ 


,iup^onsi|®||he^indish adniinistiation. But Sir Jonah clues much nibiif 
thiSii^fiHc exposes tlie places, ])ciisioris, sinecures, and literally the 
hmd^di flBgarly put into the iialms of individual nicmher.s for tjieir 

t arliali|cM® speeches and votes, not only upon occasion of the Unioh; 

Ut upflb.a|ppmeT?* He shows you how the clergy, the judgcsyjhe btir, 
the uobnttjwmtry, and even corporate officers, w ere bonght ancl sold by 
Govermnbvtfiaitil pollutions ever kuowui in England, and a tithe of 

which wo^'" " ‘ 

pnxiiy 
more dutu 



now rouse tlie English to rebellion, were 
■ed to the undisguised habits and ])ractices in ireh 
le shows hoAv duellists Avere hired and br " 

Resins (for they deserve ha better nauU!)f3| 
be honest; and a mixtu^bf more hom^p^^Mrity, 
sneaking paltry crimes, never disgraced. 

^ government and ])nrliament. Tlie eSipip 
on the^toulatiofi dreadful, and Bean Swift’s fiction of the Yalmos, ^ 
tm^foions of \cannabilism, seemed to be realised, or surpassl^®/^ 
climax^ of 119§ji which led to the Union. To 
any^ng Irish, befeiq the Union — to talk of restoring anything, 

©iffer' existed under thWamc of Irish Parliament (lisplayiS eith#i4p 
igpotapcc, or the political ruse of obtaining an ol)ject by ihflan^ 
ignorance, by means of pretending to aim at fh^t^ 
thought of the/real acquisition would appal the worst nature 
* had existence, or that fancy ever created. Mr, O’iGai^nell would 

Ihcl^t men in the enmire to consent to a xepecd of &e Uniop^ 
of tl^qftish. Parliament 



I.t >va^ \intlerstood that the exposijjee ^ Jo^ah j^i;rin^ton^ 


ji|i his work , Imd raainly contrihSite^ ;ta | 
reyi\’ing any allusions to flie ^mli , 

ing the .Union. Now, is ■;;3®pmoh|:43ti 

views contained in Sir Jona|i*sSippJl^^ar^ 

O’Connell painty for motion. 

show the pitblic Sijr Jtmah’s^^^osure o^ the 
wyis called Irish feelteg,||fisli iiiSire^ts, or Irish “* 

The is hy far ^iorc irnpSrL-j^. 

illustrates^WO# pow^rially, tlie hollowness of%hat n^i 
Patriotic, O^tlR^ular,’ party, in the Dublin senati 



called the 
W e know 


that in Ehg|p6|d|^intd popular lediiigs and principlefe^eref 

never appeal0\to'|)r asSiimdl, except af a cloak to enable opposition to ' 
“ einharrass his .Majesty Govcrninent.” Tn Ireland, this system was 
practised most paljisS^ly ; and even where Sir Jonah’s predil^^ons are 
averse to this o})iiuon, his disclosures ap})ear to us to show thS even tli^p 
strongest cases of Irish ])atriotisin weie merely Whig or opposition ^ 
nceiivres. It is clear that, in the Irish Parliament, there never wasjauft one 
instance of a leprcsentative bchig influenced hy Irish or popular peliugs, 
distinct from government or opposition polities; and this inaividiial, 
though his talcnls and his virtues were great, was isolated, reviled, 
rid of, and at last treated as insane. We need not say that we j^llude^Q', 
Mr* Flood, truly great man, equally discarded by all ])artie^i%^Letj 


attend to facts itid dates, and we will appeal lo the candid rea 

tlier every disclosure made by Sir Jouuli does not corroborate thi 

The first poh'^ts l)y the Irish patriots were the commi 

^H^ions, con|jiinnnat( d in 1782, wliich Mr. Burke was plgait 

the Irish Revolution. Even Sir Jonah would fain tr 

triumph of Irish patriotism over the English Govefiutfcnt pi 

liament Never was there a more unfounded delusioh ; it 

the tfmmph of a Whig inantxnivre, carried liy Wing partisans, J 

doiied ajl Irish interests, directly they had made their u^c of 

sympathies ^ . 

The^hsasters (ff flie American war, and oilier cvUlts 

not recapitulate, had hrouglit I^ord North anil liis administration intp 

" jlofiit extreme of obloquy thnuigliout every par t of th^ :e«rpifev-’ 

"§6us cliange of Irish lands Ironi tillage into pastui^ ;owing 
^ ^ ” ’ ' ' ' ' 



ho ahau^ 
popular, 

■ ’ ■ 

wQ need 



fe:|^ihe' of cattle, console 
* JSpJiand, Englaudjiwid 


mient upon the m in rain thatf 
, , m\d Ireland; the close of; 

rlcQt mr linens — the stajilc manufacture of ]icland“->i] 
by far greater suflcTer than England, under tli 
il^^slhat pervaded the agricultural and manuiactii|ijg fntereats j 
^0 .l ^l ladoms. ]Mr. Fox saw that tlic best way of planting a,i1 
thc^siil^df Lord North, the best way of “ embarras^g his 7 _ 
mipistexs,” vyas to rouse Irish encigics in favour of commercial 
■ Mr. Burke, the Whig, commenced the crusa''^-^ 

of Commons, without, in the tirst instaneej :^ 

iitj^ genius, Mr. Grattan, oflered hiiisel£^,^,a ’ffihig ' 

^ampioh, for t§le Buuie object, in the Irish House of Coituiiaii^. Jjr. ‘ 
Luc^h had grpwft Wpi^dy, and Flood was a ratUcal, a real li'ish 
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to at length glad 

niato the jcont^Wiopj with a view breaking the 
»tfej3gth Wsh ellgai^chy and English monopolists. 

bciitg driven 'from 
simple repeal of the Act of 
fieo* I;^. whijpi^lMj^^ statiAes p^ramo»nt in Ireland* All this 

Was tnlblie^a Im^Mith chicanery, asj,he triumph of Irish 

patrid^m/hv parliament. It \vii^ Ihcrely a Whig job; aM 

as spol^^ thc^Jrisli WKig patriots had gope as far as the Castle had 
directed or p^mitted, th^y tliie% Irisli patrifitism, Irish interests and 
Irish feeJiii^ to the dogs, and the business of tl^ Irish legislature went 
on a|^ subserviently to the Englisli tvea^iiry- ^ ^ had done in the 
days of Lord North. ^ -‘.,-.‘4' 

Mr. Grattan’s first motion in favour of free trade (l^h Cjlicto^ 1770,) 
W'us made in compliance with the Lord Lieutenant^ wiibes, and it was, 
of con rs8f carried, and thirty-seven ])eers in the English parliament 
supported the same measure. The Wliigs w^eve gaining strength ; and 
Mr. Grattan’s second motion (a resolution) was earned l)y one liundred 
and seventy to forty-seven. Lord North tlien took the joh out of the 
patriot’s Viands, and liimself Vn'ought fortVi his commercial concessions. 
Xhc Whigs’ next inanfpuvre was the repeal of the tith Geo. I. ; — tlie 
tdm pie repeal. Mr. Grattan made his popular motion on 19tli April, 
|1780, and the house adjourned unanimously. 'Phe next trial of strength 
'\V&s upon the atrocious and un])opular Mutiny Bill ; j|pd" yet Govern- 
ment carried the Bill on a division of sixty-nine to twenty-five. Next 
session Mr. Grattan and ISIr. Flood united on the same subject, and 
were easily defeated hy a large inajorily. In the ensuing session 
Grattan and Flood, Whig and Radical, u])on a resolution impugning the 
Act of^eo. L, were defeated hy a division of one lumdred and thirty'- 
^?isevcn to s& ty -cigli t. 


Lord North liaving conceded all that he intended to concede, treated Irish 
jiulependence, Jrisli ])opularitY, and liisli Wliiggism with sovereign con- 
tempt ; and this division of one lumdred and thirty-seven to sixty -eight 
was at a time ^'hgi he was at his last ^^aspj on the eve^oflsuccuinl>iiig to 
the Wliigs ill Enffand. At last Mr. Fox came into ])ow'cr, and his first 
letter to Ireland was to make the Irish opposition “ the principal sup- 
■fHwters of the new ailnunistration.'*^ This is sufficiently intelligihle, and 
the Irish ])atriots took the hint. Mr. Grattan opposed the new Lord 
Lieiiten^t’s Ojicning address, and his r^lution was carried n cm. con. 
His speecries and resolutions cutup every Irish grievance root and Viranch, 
and the English Supremacy Act of Geo. 1. was denounced as illegal and 
detestable, and Irish independence was to be renounced only “ W'itjj our 
xivh|.^’ Mr. agrees to rejieal this act; Mr. Grattaii 
votes “ an unconditionnl grant of 100,000/. to the Englisli miiililp?*, and 
a , resolution tha^^‘ there would no longer exist any constitutional (pies- 
. tion between the two natiims that Can interrupt their hamiony.” Two 
members objected to this abject submission, and the house divided^H^p 
hundred ami eleven to two. Mr. Grattan, for his patfiolisrn, obtained 
bis memorable grant of 50,000/. Mark the serpiel. Mr. Flood de- 
nounces llie repeal of the Oth Geo. 1. as der:e|)tive ar\d imperfect, and 
he requires England not only to repeal the statute, but to relinquish the 
daidl or right of passing law^s for Irelaiu!., Mr. Grattan tiow turns tail 



msm 


imm the mpi< 


hail the coiic.essiou6, 1%ough:.^ib^^ the 

he found' to '|uppoifc^l is 

leaders have recourse to tM old trick of patriotisriiarMi 

Grattan noW broaches tlie doctrine of reform, and a^ 

^ive to the cal) V and ^ ye see by whiit majoritife ppvernmeifi"^^^^ 
earned alkiar^|»ul|yj a^ ^ ^ 

On the fot ibtoiiop^for retren^liment, Mr. Flood opposes Mr. Gtattan 
and the Gaade^fand js beatlfcii by fifty-seven. Upon a question of retehi?" 
the diyijsion and fifty -eight to forty-nine; the next' 

division One hundred and fifty to sixty-eight; and then Q|ptjhund^ed! ; 
and fifty-nine to ei^ht-five; and next Grattan, Curran, Whigs and ; 
triots, tried their strength with the Castle on the popular question of v 
retrenching pensions, and the division was one hundred and thirty^four 
to seventy-eight. At one period, the legal amount of the civil list pen- , 
sions was 7000/., and the actual amount 72,000/. per annum In thm^ 
period, in which every administration was so uniformly successful in ojfe 
taining majorities, there had been innumerable changes of parties, vary|. 
ing from the extremes of Whiggi.sm under Fox, to the most iron ajjp® 
of Toryism under Mr. Pitt. 4 

By this brief outline the reader must see that parliamentary phtriotianil , 
in Ireland was a mere trick of opposition ; that her best patmots werje*^ 
but hired partisans; and that the Irish parliament was a most vetiali' 
subservient body, totally destitute of principle ox7iationalityy antdpie tools 
of tlie Castle equally uiion Irish, English, or mixed questional 
the three hundred members, ft %- three pensioned peers nominated one 
hundred and twenty- three, and influenced the return of ten ; fifty- two pen- 
sioned commoners nomiiiuted ninety-one, and influenced the return 
three; whilst. the remaining seats of seventy- three i^mbets were in the 
open market. But the state and condition of all clMscs, from the Lord 
Lieutenant to tl^e meanest cottier — the morals and feelings of every gr^e 
of society — the clique iionoiir of the different parties and professions, as 
they are incidentally betrayed — or directly exposed, by SirJonah^axring^ 
to% are precisely what mus|ij|)iave arisen from such a sink^;;|plitibl^L 
corruption. ' ' " y 


Happily for Ireland, for humanity, and for the honour of our Com- 
mon, nature, the Union put an end to this government of bribery. 
Irish^^^le, except as objects o^’ plunder, as victims Iff vengeance|^^^ 
seiiiM|fe counted as make-weights in party strife, were never hddj|ii 
the s^ptest consideration in the Irish Parliament. !€t was not 
the, Union that the Irish people eVfe: w^ere of the slightest cansidera^^|jU^ 
iii^|he eyes of goTipernment. The greatest curse that ever befel 
^of Ireland, was the repeal of the Act of 6th Geo. I. After thfit; 

"the government of England could do nothing for theip, except* through 
|he medium of the Irish Parliament; the members oT whichycven 
most soddeiied in bribery, were intractable and restive at all attempta^^ 
Feb, — VOL, XL. no; CL VIII. 
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meliorate the condition of the people, however abjectly slaves they might 
have been to Ministers upon all other subjects. 

- Sir Jonali Jhirrington depicts the horrors of the Rebellion of 1798, 
compared to wliich all the real or fictitious raw-hcad-and-bloody-boiies 
stories of Robespierre and the French Revolutions arc as riplings of the 
milk of human kindriess. ' He shows that in suppressing the Rebellion, 
the chief difEcidty of the English government was to check tlie excessive 
cruelty of faction against faction. Even the pretended false movement 
of one of our eor])s, at the slaughter called the battle of Vinegar Hill, 
was a premeditated contrivance for the esca|)e of the miserable rabble 
called rebels. That the Irisli aristocracy and inembers of the Commons 
produced the ReV)e]lioii, with Mr. Pitt’s consent, as a means of eftecting 
llic Uniem, l)y driving all parties for shelter from librrible evils to the 
Englisli goveiiiment, Sir .Innali Barrington elearly shows; but tliat Mr. 
Ihtt liad any idea of the dreadful character tliat the Rebellion would 
assiinie, we do not believe. Mr. I'ltt himself was but a tool in tlie 
hands of tlie Irish oligandiy. He luul no notion of the enormities that 
were to be. conuniticd in the Rebellion. Of all men in ICurope, he was 
the worst in form ed as to those details of Irish life, n|>oii w hlcli Sir Jonah 
.Barringtoirs woi lv is so instrnetive, and so important at llie juncture of 
^ the meeting' of a Pjirliament, in which repe;d of the Union is to 
agitated. Lie knew' notliing of the Irish Pailiainent, exei'pt as a body 
Ciuinnonsly ex])ensive, and alisorbent of all thnt it wrung from tlie Irisli 
peo])]e by v\ay of aid and eontribiition to tin: commonwealth of tlie 
united empire. Mr. i'itt was snrroiinded solely liy that part ui’ the Irish 
oligarchy whieli liad the greatest interc^st in concealing from him the 
real .state oi' Irish alfairs. lie fell into their trap ; bvit tlicy over-reached 
themselves. The Irish oligarcliy introdiua.d lire and sword, the toma- 
hawk and scj:il])ing knife, into their country, in order to enlnince tlieir 
importaiu^e and jvrice in the Imrean of the hhiglisli minister. Tlieir 
])rice became, inlolerable, and tlie storm they gathered was too violent 
for llieir iiiaungcmcni.. Sir Jonah Barriiigtou’s di'tails anpdy fill up 
thin outline. The Irish imcoclk are now' in a position to rea]) the 
benefi!.s of tkie Union ; tliey have rcpvesciitalives able to take care of her 

interc.sts -amply blile if they waudd throw aside all considerations but 

tiiose of Ireland and the Irish people ; but the Irish jiopular menibor.s 
are iiow' aeiing ]M('eisely as Sir .h)nali Barrington shows that the Irish 
patriots acted in the Irisli Parliament, from 1 7 82, until they were all 
bought en /tuissr at the Union. 

W('ve Mr. O’Ccuvncll and his party to bring forward measures in de- 
tail lor the l)eTu*rjt of the peoylc of Ireland — were they to unite in op- 
jiosing, not tlie (hnenimciit measures, but tliose dre adful neutralizing 
modilications w liich our peerjige impose, upon those measures, they wmiild 
not obly unite all the KiiLiish liberals, semi-liberaks, radicals, aii^''even 
Tories ii» tlieir favovir, but they woidd reernit into their ranks two-thirds 
of the sixty Irish memhiTs that keep aloof from tliein, upon an impres- 
sion df tlieir mischievous schemes, and upon a suspicion of their uft- 
wojtby motives. It is impossible to read >Sir Jonah Barrington’s dis^ 
closures, respeeting the Irish Union, without perceiving the analogy 
between the piecursors of that event, and tlie game which the Irish 
popular party is now playing in tlie Parliament of the United King- 
dom. 
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A SINGING IN MY HEAD. 

1 HAVE a singln^ in my head, — the result of an accuTnulation of tunes 
whieli lias heeri gathering in it for nearly half a century. Depletion is 
recjiiisite to prevent apoplexy ; a determination of tunes to the bead 
lieing as serious a disease as one of hJood. Garrick said of Shakspeare, 
that, when he wrote, he di|yped his pen into his own heart. Mine takes 
its dii'Cetion upward to a loftier organ. 

I reinernher a lioiiscnuiid, in my father’s residence in Bncklershnry, 
■who used to scrnl) the stairs singing, “ Had 1 a lieai t for fidseliood 
framed,” and “ Ah ! sure a ]ialr,” from Slieridan’s “ Duenna.” I 
caught the coutagiou, an»l, altliough I emdd in^t have, been more than 
fne years of age, (this hap])encd in the year 17S0,) I lyau k tl out “ Had 
I a heart,” in so loud a key that yriii iiMglit liave lioard me as far as 
lhitler‘’s earing-liouse, at the hrick of the Royal Exchange. The (iity 
Alarshal w arned iiiy fatlier to piano my effort.s, as the rioters were then 
in full fire, and might Iiavc'. taken nu; for one of tiieir {‘raternity. Moore’s 
“ Harj), that once tlirough Erin’s Hall,” to tlie same tune, has since 
driven Sheridan’s song from tin; ears and tongues of the present genera- 
tion ; hnt 1 am one of the old school, and mean to have a “ heart for 
falsehood” framed to the. end of the cliaptcr. Leoni iniist; havejieen the 
singer who lironglit lliat air into vr.giu' at that iieriod. T luive since 
heard his piijiil, Drahain, sing it: hut, somehow, 1 prefer t lie recollec- 
tion of tliC liousemaid. Rodney now ca|)tiired t!u‘ (ioimt dc Grasse in 
the Ville de Paris. The ballad-singers took the hint ; and a tall woman, 
ill a red cloak, sang, under <vnr wiiulow, — 

“ With Rodney wa‘ will go. 

And witli Rodney we will go, 

"Witli a bine cockade all in our hats 
With Rodney tve will go. ’ 

There w^as something in it, also, about — 

“ We’ll fight tlie hold Americans, 

And soon we ll let Ihcm know. 

That we are the sons of Britain, 

For with Rodiuy we will go,” &c. 

There was a hig l:»oy in our school, from New York, w ho gave me what 
was then called a thump on tlie head (it is now (Icuoininated a punch) 
for this threat to the Transatlantics : hnt it IViiled to knock tlie song out 
of it. Uoiluey dined one day with my grand lather, a Russia merchant, 
in King’s Arms Yard, when I was called in, and made to sing liiat song, 
to the great amusement of the line-breaking coininunder. 

1 bplve hnt a faint recollection of the pantomime called Oinai, or a 
World Discovered but I remcinher Edwin in it, in the character of an 
English ship’s caryignter, who had gone ashore at (^taheite, (I 'wisli the 
Hiodeni voyagers would stick to the O, and not keep calling it Taheite,) 
and who Inul heen decorated in featlicrs hy the female natives. Thus 
accoutred, lie sang a song, the burden of wliicli was “■ Chip cdiow, 
cluary chow.” This, as a matter of course, 1 got hy lieart, and I used 
to sing it to the hoys, on a half-holiday, standing under tlie master’s 
sounding -hoard to give it u mure sonorous cll'ect. Jack Yates brought 

ti 2 
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to school a printed volume of songs, which made all the bodies decidedly 
baccWtialian. If we had had anything to drink I would not have 
answered for the consequences. The whole school (at ifiy dictation) 
rang with — • 

“ Then deign, ye kind powers, with this wish to comply. 

May I always be drinking, yet always be dry.” 

< The opera of ** Lionel and Clarissa about this time fell into my 
hands. Joe Williams brought it down to school with him. I had not 
^ the slightest idea of the proper tunes, so I manufactured my own. 
Lioners song, “Oh, talk not to me of the Avcalth she possesses!” 

I accordingly set to “ Paddy W’hack and very well it goes to it. 
Edwin had a sailor’s song, about that period, of which the burthen uras 
Fal de ral, tit !” vaiying to “ Tit, fal de ral, my boys !” It began, “ As 
I was a walking down Thames-street.” I went, in the Midsummer 
holidays, with Jack Oliphant to visit Green, whose father lived in the 
Tower. We went from Greenes father’s house, at Walw^orth, and con- 
sequently had to cross London Bridge, and then to turn into the first 
street on our right. What should it prove to be but Thames-strect. 

“ Why, Tom Treble I” exclaimed Oliphant, “ I’ll he hanged if this is 
not the Fal de ral tit street.” I accordingly walked reverently, treading 
as I did upon classical ground. Edwin died in the year 1790. I saw 
Mis funeral; and, as they deposited him in the churchyard of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, I could not help singing to myself, from the opera 
of “ The Farmer,” “ Gad-a-mercy ! devil’s in me,” with a solemnity 
sui table to the occasion. ^ 

Cobh’s “ Haunted Tower ” gave a loftier aim to my aimution. I 
disdained all the chip chows and the fal de rals as trifles unworthy of a 
songster of any spirit, “ When Time has from your Lordship’s face,” 

I accordingly managed tolerably well; but when I attempted to mount 
to “ Spirit of my sainted sire,” I found that saying was one thing, and 
singing another. It w as a decided breakdown. I drilled some of my 
schoolfellows in “ By mutual love delighted,” and w^as just exclaiming^ 

“ Sestetto and chorus, gentlemen,” w^hen the entrance of the dominie, 
wdth his long cane, drove all the harmony clean out of onr respective 
heads. I should have exclaimed, “ Monster, away ! ” but I had not at 
that time seen “ Artaxerxes.” Charles Dibdin, at or about the time in 
question, opened his entertainment at first, I think, in Beaufort-buildings, 
and afterwards in a street out of Leicester-square, where he had ex- 
hausted his money in erecting a new theatre : the public preferred the 
shabby old one. In this respect the town is like a hive of bees, who will 
sometimes stick to their old straw tenement, and disdain the proffered 
mahogany and glass new one. 1 have Dibdin now distinctly depicted “ in 
my mind’s eye, Horatio,” in his court-dress suit and cannon-curled 
hair, seated behind his pianoforte, in the centre of his Lilliputian jitage, 
where I have witnessed his “ Whims and Oddities,” written, composed; 
sung, and accompanied by himself. The double talent of poetry and ' 
tnusic, so rarely united in one person, enabled him to give an effect 
his verses which I have never seen equalled. “ While Echo resounds tfcfi 
cry of my hounds,” in Poor Vulcan,” may be cited as an example;;. 
He there and elsewhere did what Pope failed to do, by making “ the 
jsound an echo to the sense.” It is not to be supposed that one who had 
such a singing in his head as I possessed could avoid catching the infec- 



tion in Beaufort-buildings. Certain it is, that for at least two years I 
was “ Jolly Dick the Lamplighter,” and sailed merrily in the gobd ship 
Hover, finding all relations stranded after a most melodious rate — -not to 
mention a most domestic intimacy with “ Father and mother and Suke.” 

Sweet Poll of Plymouth ” was my dear, for a very short period — I never , 
quite liked her: “ Meg of Wapping” (I am ashamed to own) was a 
girl much more to my mind ; and she, in her turn, was condemned to 
wear the willow when I “ looked on the moon and thought of Nancy.” 

Songs are like women — when we cease to love them we are too apt to 
hate them. We recollect in the hour of satiety our moments of fonqpr 
over-fondness, and disgust ensues. 1 remember being enamoured of 
“ My own dear Somebody,” and The little bird then flew away;” and 
am half disposed to knock my head against the wall for my former incon* 
ceivable stupidity. As for Mrs. Jordan’s “ O where! and O where!” 
(as if one ‘‘ O where !” would not do,) I mean to brazen it out that I 
never sang it in the whole course of my life. 

Anacreon Moore created a new sensation in the lyrical world, and 
turned me into a terrible assassin of the female sex.. 1 then first ma- 
naged, by the aid of my cousin Anne, to sing to the pianoforte; and 
most tender looks I cast around me, while chaiinting “ The wreath you 
wove,” “ Fly not yet,” I’d mourn the hopes,” and “ Come, tell m^, 
says Rosa,” It seemed to me that thus gifted, like Orpheus, I had only 
to pick and choose a wife, with “ wit, family, and gold;” but, somehow, 

I found tl^ sex, like voters in a borough, very ready to cry “ bravo !” 
but, when It came to polling, the richest candidate carried the day. Sally 
Partington, with her twenty thousand pounds, actually shed tears at my 
“ Last Rose of Summer,” and the very next day married Dick Discord, 
with a voice like a raven, merely because he w^as second partner in a 
brew'house. 1 took refuge in Dihdin’s “Quaker,” and revenged myself 
by singing “ Oh W^imau’s a Will o’ the Wisp!” Moore’s Melodics cer- 
tainly soothed my savage breast, by driving away several “ whack fal de 
rals ” of which the popularity of Irish Johnstone had made me ena- 
moured. I, however, keep constant to the “ Groves of Blarney,” on 
account of the cadence at the end of each verse, to which I flatter myself 
I did melodious justice. 

I had not hitherto ventured upon duets; but the popularity of 
“ Slighted vows,” “ Could a man be secure.^” and “ Together let us 
range the fields,” fired my ambition, and my cousin Anne’s piano wai 
again put in requisition. But here an unexpected difficulty occurred. I 
bad a good ear for a first, but a villanous one for a second; and many 
an hour’s toil the poor girl had to keep me to my part. When she 
began “ Together let us range the fields,” I always was allowing her to 
sing S fields” before I echoed her; whereas I ought to have caught it- 
up, and repeated it when she came to “ range.” It w as the same with 

Could a man be secure ?” it being ray business to answer “ Gould 4 
; ?” the moment she had said the word “ man.” As a return for all 

' this toil, on my account, I made Anne a present of a pair of ear-rings; 

; Iwhich she acknowledged by the following epigram : — 

“ A gift like this from you appears 
The best you can bestow: 

’Tis fit you decorate ears. 

You’ve bored them long ago !” 

Was there ever such a jade ! 
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When I ventured upon a song in society, I was sadly puzzled as to 
whtch I should select My crack articles of that kind for many years 
were “ Jolly Dick the Ijamplighter,” when I was merry, and “ When 
you tell me your heart is another’s,” when I was disposed to he killing. 
But here lay the difficulty. How did I know with wliicli of them to 
hegin ? Put your best leg foremost is a very good rule when you know 
you have another to follow ; hut how can you he sure that you will he 
called upon to sing another song ? I have missed many a love attach* 
ment hy hcgirining (and ending) with “ Jolly Dick.” 

Things had assumed this shape when Mozart’s Don Giovanni ” first 
apj)eared at the Opera-house. This wrought a powerful and revolutionary 
effect upon my vocal efforts. From its great importance it must form 
the subject of a separate communication. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


The Union Club versus the College of Physicians, 

O CoLLKGE of Physicians, rest. 

Give o'er your useless labour. 

Nor aim to ape, in outward vest. 

The Urnon Club, your neighbour. 

The brush gives her a healthy hue, — 

“ Pulchrum et idem semper;” 

While, College of Physicians, you 
Are painted in distemper, 


II. 

To Dr, Quin, on his system of Cure by Minims, or the smallest 
possible Doses, 

Quin, in your scheme I spy a flaw : 

It violates a rule of law ; — 

I cannot guess what you’re at. 

Your jiatients thus no longer vex ; 

But recollect the adage, “ Lex 
De minimis non curat.” 


III. 

On the recent Accident at Hatfield House, whereby the Dowager Marchiomss 
of S was thrown down. 

Conservatives at Hatfield House r 

Grow very harum-scarum ; 

What worse could the Reformers do 
Than overset Old Sarum ? 
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INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 

BY MISS MlTFOtlD. 

No. III. — ^Mrs. Duval and her Lodgers. — ^The Old Emigre'. 

The town of B is, like man}^ of our ancient English boroughs, 

full of monastic remains, which give an air at once venerable and pictu- 
resque to the old irregular streets and suburban gardens of tlie plac^l 
Besides the great ruins of the abbey extending over many acres, and the 
deep and beautiful arched gateway forming part of an old romantic 
house which, although erected many centuries later, is now falling to 
decay, whilst tlie massive structure of the arch remains firm and vigorous 
as a rock, — besides that graceful and shadowy gateway which, with the 
majestic elms that front it, has formed the subject of almost as many 
paintings and drawings as Durham Cathedral — every corner of the town 
jnesents some rcliqne of hoar antiquity ” to the eye of the curious 
traveller. Here, a stack of chimneys,— there, a bit of garden wall, — 
in this ])lace, a stone porch with the date 1472,— in that, an oakcu- 
raftered granary of still earlier erection — all give token of the solid archi- 
tecture of the days when the mitred abbots of llic great monastery of 

B , w here ]irinces have lodged and kings been Imried, (as witness 

the stone coffins, not long since disinten’ed in the mined chapel,) were 
the munificent patrons and absolute suzerains of the good burghers and 
their borough town. Even wdierc no such traces exist, the very names 
of the diflerent localities indicate their connexion with these powerful 
monks. F'riar Street, Minster Street, the Oriel, the Holy Brook, the 
Abbey Mills, — Ha||^s wdiich have long outlived not only the individual 
churchmen, but even the proud foundation by wliom they w en*, hestow^ed, 
— still attest the extensive influence of the Lord AhhiU;. If it he true, 
according to Lord Byron, that “ words arc things,” still more truly may 
we say that names are histories. 

Nor were these remains confined to the towui. The griinges and 
parks belonging to the wide-spreading abbey lands, tlieir manors and 
fisheries, extended ffir many miles around ; ami more*, than one 
yeoman, in the remoter villages, claims to be descended of the tenants , 
who held farms under the church ; whilst many a mouldeTing parch- 
ment indicates the assumption of the abbey property by tlie crowni, or 
its bestowal on some favourite noble of the court. And amidst these 
reliques of ecclesiastical pomp and wealth, be it not forgotten that better 
things were mingled, — almslionses for the old, hospitals for the sick, 
and crosses and chapels at which the pilgrim or the w ayfarer might offer 
up his prayers. One of the latter, dedicated to “ Our Ladye,” w^as 
singularly situated on the centre pier of the old bridge at Upton, where, 
indeed, the original basement, surmounted by a more modern dwelling- 
house, still continues. 

By far the most beautiful ruin in B^ is, however, the east end of 

an old priory, situate at the entrance of the towui from the pleasant 
village of Upton, above mentioned, from which it is divided by about half 
a mile of green meadows sloping downi to the great river, with its long 
straggling bridge, sliding, as it were, into an irregular street of cottages, 
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trees, and gardens, terminated by the old church, embosomed in wood, 
crowned by the great chalk-pit and the high range of Oxfordshire 

The end of the old Priory forming the angle between two of the streets 
of B— , and being itself the last building of the town, commands this 
pretty pastoral prospect. It is placed in about half an acre of ground, 
partly cultivated as a garden, partly planted with old orchard trees, 
standing back both from the street on the one side, and the road on the 
other, apart and divided from all other buildings, except a small white 
xottage, which is erected against the lower part, and which it surmounts 

all the pride of its venerable beauty, retaining almost exactly that 
form of a pointed arch, to which the groined roof was fitted ; almost, but 
not quite, since on one side part of the stones are crumbling away into 
a picturesque irregularity, whilst the other is overgrown by large masses 
of ivy, and the snapdragon and the wallflower have contributed to break 
the outline. The east window, however, is perfect, — as perfect as if 
finished yesterday. And the delicate tracery of that window, tlie rich 
fretwork of its Gothic carving, clear as point-lace, regular as the quaint 
cutting of an Indian fan, have to me, — especially when the summer sky 
is seen through those fantastic mouldings, and the ash and elder 
saplings, which have sprung from the fallen masses below, mingle their 
fresh and vivid tints with the hoary apple-trees of the orchard, and the 
fine mellow hue of the weather-stained grey stone, — a truer combination of 
that which the mind seeks in ruins, the union of the Ijeautiful and the 
sad, than any similar scene with which I am acquainted, however aided 
by silence and solitude, by majestic woods and mighty waters. 

Perhaps the very absence of these romantic adjuncts, the passing at 
once from the busy hum of men to this memorial of past generations, 
may aid the impression ; or perhaps the associations ^connected with the 
small cottage that leans against it, and harmonisSp’ so well in form, 
and colour, and feeling, with the general picture, may have more in- 
fluence than can belong merely to form and colour in producing the 
half-unconscious melancholy that steals over the thoughts. 

Nothing could be less melancholy than my first recollections of that 
dwelling, when, a little school -girl at l)ome for the holidays, I used to open 
the small wicket, and run up the garden-path, and enter the cver-opetl ' 
door to purchase Mrs. Duval’s famous brioches and marangles. 

Mrs. Duval had not always lived in the cottage by the Priory. Fifteen 
years before she had been a trim, black-eyed maiden, the only daughter 
^ lieiress of old Anthony Richards, an eminent confectioner in Queen 
Street. There she had presided over turtle-soup and tartlets, ices and 
jellies,^ — in short, over the whole business of the counter, with much dis-" 
cretion, her mother being dead, and Anthony keeping close to his terri- 
tory— the oven. With admirable discretion had Miss Fanny Richard? 
conducted the business of the shop; smiling, civil, and attentive.;^’ 
everybody, and yet contriving,— in spite of her gay and pleasant mann^^, ; ^ 
the evident liglit-heartedness which danced in her sparkling eyes, and ' 
her airy steps, and her arch, yet innocent speech, a light-heaiiedhcss 
which charmed even the gravest, — to avoid any, the slightest approach to 
allurement or coquetr3^ The most practised recruiting officer that ever 
lounged in a country town could not strike up a flirtation with Fanny 
]fcchaa:ds; nor could the more genuine admiration of the raw boy just 
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come from Eton and not yet gone to Oxford, extort the slenderest en- 
couragement from the prudent and right-minded maiden. She Tetur|i^ 
their presents and laughed at their poetrj^, and had raised for hetielf 
such a reputation for civility and propriety, that when the French man- 
cook of a neighbouring nobleman, an artiste of the first neater, made 
proposals, and her good father, after a little John Bullish demur on the 
score of language and country, was w^on, imitating the example related 
of some of the dd painters, to bestow on him bis daughter’s hand, in 
reward of the consummate ^kill of his productions (a magnificent Pate de 
Perigord is said to have been the chef d^anivre which gained the fai|fe 
prize,) not a family in the town or neighbourhood but wished well to 
the young nymph of the counter, and resolved to do eveiyUhing that their 
protection and patronage could compass for her advantage and comfort. 

The excellent character and excellent confectionary of the adroit and 
agreeable Frenchman completely justified Fanny’s choice ; and her fond 
father, from the hour that he chuckingly iced her wedding-cake, and 
changed his old, homely, black and white inscription of “ Anthony 
Richards, Pastry-cook,” which had whilom modestly surmounted the 
shop window, into a very grand and veiT illegible scroll, gold on a blue 
ground, in the old English character, ( arabesque the bridegroom called 
it ; indeed, if it had been Arabic it could hardly have been more unintcl- 
gible,) of Anthony Richards and Louis Duval , et Resf avrateitrs^ 
which required the contents of the aforesaid window to explain its mean- 
ing to English eyes, — from that triumphant hour to the time of his 
death, some three years afterwards, never once saw cause to repent that 
he had entrusted his daughter’s fortune and happiness to a foreigner. 
So completely was his prejudice surmounted, that when a hoy w^as bom, 
and it w^as proposed to give him the name of his grandfather, the old 
man positively refused. “ Let him be such another Louis Duval as you 
have been,” said ^ “ and I shall be satisfied.” 

All prospered in Queen-street, and all deserved to yirosper. From 
the liohlemen and gentlemen at whose houses on days of high festival 
Louis Duval officiated as che f do cuisme, down to the urchins of the 
Street, half]>eniiy customers, w'hose object it was to get most sweets for 
their money, — all agreed that the cookery and the caker5% the souffles 
and the buns, were inimitable. Perhaps the ready and smiling civility, 
tlie free and genuine kindness, which looked out and weighed a penny- 
worth of sugar-plums with an attention as real and as good-natured as 
that with which an order w as taken for a winter dessert, had something 
to do with this universal po|)iilarity. Be that as it may, all prospered, 
and all deserved to prosper, in Queen -street ; and, until the old man died, 
it would have been difficult, in the town or the country, to fix on a more 
united or a happier family. That event, by bringing an accession of 
property and pow'er to Louis Duval, introduced into his mind a spirit of 
speculation, an ambition (if one may apply so grand a word to the 
projects of a confectioner) which "became as fatal to his fortunes as it 
nas often proved to those of greater men. He became weary ? of his 
paltry profits and his proviAcial success, — weary even of the want of 
competition, — for poor old Mrs. Thomas, the pastry-cook in the market- 
place, an inert and lumpish personage of astounding dimensions, whose 
faii^, ittch as it was, rested on huge plum-cakes almost as big round 
as heraelf, and little better than bread with a few currants interspersed, 
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wj^tewith, under the plea of wholesomeness, poor children were cram- 
at Bchool and at home, could never he regarded as his rival, — these 
tives, together with the wish to try a wider field, and an unlucky sug- 
gestion from his old master the Earl, that he and his wife would be the 
yfeiy persons for a London hotel, induced him to call in his debts, dis- 
pose of his house and business in Queen-street, embark in a large con-, 

cern in the West End, and leave B altogether. 

The result of this measure may be easily anticipated. Wholly un- 
accustomed to London, and to that very nice /md ditfictilt undertaking, a 
iljgreat hotel, and with a capital wdiich, though considerable in itself, was 
yet inadequate to a speculation of such magnitude, poor Monsieur and 
Madame Buval (for they had assumed all the Frcnchifications possible 
OB setting up in the great city) were tricked, and cheated, and laughed 
Hi by her countrymen and by his, and in the course of four years were 
completely ruined ; whilst he, who might alw ays have jirocured a decent 
livelihood by going about to different houses as a professor of the c\di- 
nary art, (for though Louis had lost every thing else, he had not, as he 
used to observe, and it was a comfort to him, poor fellow, lost his repu- 
tation,) caught cold by overheating himself in cooking a great dinner, 
fell into a consumption, and died; leaving his young wife and her little 
boy friendless and penniless in the wide world. 

Under these miserable circumstances poor Fanny naturally retunied 
to her native town, under some expectation, ])erhaps, that the patrons 
and acquaintances of her father and her husband might re-estaldish her 
in her old business, for wdiich, having been brought uj) in the trade, and 
having retained all the receipts which had made their shop so celcl)rated, 
she wa^ peculiarly qualified. But, although surrounded by wellwishers 
" and persons ready to assist her to a certain small extent, Mrs. Duval 
soon found how difficult it is for any one, especially w^oman, to obtain 
money without security and without any certainty <11 repayment. That 
she had failed once, w'as reason enough to render people fearful that 
might fail again. Besides, lier old rival, Mrs. Thomas, was also dead, 
and had been succeeded by a Quaker couple, so alert, so intelligent, so 
accurately and delicately clean in all their looks, and ways, and wares/; 
that the very sight of their bright counter, and its simple but tempting 
cates, gave their customers an appetite. They were the fashion, too, 
unluckily. Nothing could go down for luncheon in any family of gei\^ 
tility but Mrs. Perry’s biscuits, and poor Mrs. Duval found her more 
Various and richer confectionery comparatively disregarded. The most 
# that her friends could do for lier was to place her in the Priory Cottage, 
where, besides carrying on a small trade with the few’ old customers who 
still adhered to herself and her tartlets, she could have the advantage of 
letting a small bedchamber and a pleasant little parlour to any lodger • 
desirous of uniting good air, and a close vicinity to a large towm, with a/ 
situation peculiarly secluded and romantic. ; ' 

The first occupant of Mrs. Duval’s pleasant apartments was a Cathoile^; 
priest/ an emigre , to whom they had a double recommendationkin hil 
hostess’s knowdedge of the French language, of French liablfi, and 
, French cookerj^ (she being, as he used to affirm, the only Englishwoman 
that ever made drinkable coffee,) and in the old associations of the 
precincts (“ piece of a cloister”) around which the venerable m^feorials 
of the ancient faith still lingered even in decay. He might have said, 



with Antonio, in one of the finest scenes ever conceived by a poet’s ima*- 
gination, that in which the Echo answers from the murder^ womi|if« 
grave,— 

“ I do love these ancient ruins ; 

;We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ; 

And, questionless, here in this open court 
(V^ch now lies open to the injuries 
Of^tormy w^eather) some lie interred, 

TiOved the church so well, and gave so largely to it, 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday ; but all things have their end : 

Churches and cities (which have diseases like to men) 

Must have like death that we have.” ^ 

Webster — Duchess of Malfy.]^ 

If such were the inducements that first attracted M. PAbbe de Vil- 
laret, he soon found otliers in the pleasing manners and amiable temper 
of Mrs. Duval, whose cheerfulness and kindness of heart had not aban- 
doned her in her cliange of fortune ; and in the attaching character of 
Tier charming little boy, who, — singularly tall of his age, and framed with 
the mixture of strength and delicacy, of pliancy and uprightness, which 
characterizes the ideal forms of the Greek marbles, and the reality of the 
human figure amongst the aborigines of North America, ^aiid'a countenance 
dark, sallow, and colourless, hut sparkling with expression as the natives 
Of the Boutliof Europe, the eyes all laughter, the smile all intelligence, — 
was as unlike in mind as in person to the chubljy, ruddy, noisy urchins 
by whom he was surrounded. Quick, gentle, docile, and graceful to a 
point of elegance rarely seen even amongst the most carefully-educated | 
children, he might have been placed at court as the page of a fair young 
queen, and have the plaything and pet of the maids of honour. 
The pet of M. I’Abbe he became almost as soon as he saw liim, and to 
tl^t pleasant distinction 'Nvas speedily added the invaluable advantage of 
being his pupil. 

L’Abbii Villarct had been a cadet of one of the oldest families in 
France, destined to the church as tlie birthright of a younger son, but 
attached to his profession w ith a seriousness and earnestness not com- 
mon amongst the gay noblesse of the ancien retjinw^ who too often 
assumed the 'petit collet as the badge of one sort of frivolity, just as 
their elder brothers, wdelded the sword, and served a campaign or two, bjr 
way of excuse for an idleness and dissipation of a different kind. This f 
devotion had of course been greatly increased by the persecution of tliC ' 
church which distinguished the commencement of the Revolution. The 
good Abbt? had been marked as one of the earliest victims, and had 
escaped, through the gratitude of an old servant, from tlie fate which 
swept off sisters, and brothers, and almost: severy individual, except him- 
telf, of a large and flourishing family. Penniless and solitary, he made 

his w^ay to England, and found an asylum in the toAvn of B , at flrfe 

assistell by the pittance allowed our government to those unfofttinate 
foreigners, and subsequently supported by his oavii exertions as assistant 
to the priest of the Catholic Chapel in B-- — , and as a teacher of the 


^ My readers will remember West's exclamation on the first sight of the Apollo, - 
“ A young Mohawk Indian, by Heaven !” 



EtciicK language in and neighbourliood ; and so cbnipi^te had 

the ravages of the Eevptuiion in his own Wuly,^ a^^ sp entirely 
had he established hipaself in the esteem of hip English friends, that 
when the short peace of Amiens restored so many of his brother errdgrm 
tb their native land, he refused to quit the country of his adoption, and 
remained the contented inhabitant of the Priory Cottage. 

The contented and most beloved inhabitant, not only of that small 
cottage, but of the town to which it belonged, was the giod Abbt^. Every 
body loved the kind aiid placid old man, whose resignation was so real 
igpind so cheerful, who had such a talent for. making the best of things, 
whose moral alchemy could extract some good out of every evil, and 
who seemed only the more indulgent to the faults and follies of others 
hfcausc he had so little cause to require indulgence for his own. One 
Igejudice he had — a lurking predilection in favour of good blood and 
long descent; the Duke de St. Simon himself would hardly have felt a 
stronger partiality for the Montmorencies or the Mortemars ; and yet 
BO well was this prejudice governed, so closely veiled from all ofiFcnsivc 
display, that not only la belle et bonne hourgeoisc Madame Lane, as he 
used to call the excellent wife of that great radical leader, hut even le 
gros bourgeois son epoux^ desperate Whig as he was, were amongst the 
best friends and sincerest wcllwishers of our courteous old Frenchman. 
He was their Customer for the little meat that his economy and his ap- 
petite required, and they were his for as many French lessons as their 
rosy, laughing daughters could he coaxed into taking during the very 
short interval that elapsed between their respectively leaving school and 
getting married. How the Miss Lanes came to learn French at all, a 
piece of finery rather inconsistent with the substantial plainness of their 
general education, I could not comprehend, until I found tliat the daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Green, the grocer, their opposite neighl|Qur, between whom 
and dear Mrs. Lane tliere existed a little friendly rivalry, (for, good 
woman as she was, even Margaret Lane had something of the ordinpp'y 
frailties of human nature,) were studying French, music, dancing, draw^ 
ing, and Italian ; and, although she quite disapproved of this hash of 
accomplishments, yet no woman in Christendom could hear to be so en- 
tirely outdone by her next neighbour ; besides, she doubtless calculated 
that the little they were likely to know of the language would be too;, 
soon forgotten to do them any harm; that they would settle into . sober! 
tradesmen’s wives, content to scold their in^ens in their mpthCC- 
tongue;’* and that the only permanent consequence would be, the giving 
her the power to be of some slight service to the good emigre. So the i 
Miss Lanes learned French; and Mrs. Lane, who was one of poor 
Mrs. Duval’s best friends and most constant customers, borrowed alb her 
choicest receipts to compound for the Abbe his favourite dishes, and con- ^ 
trived to fix the lessons at such an hour as should authorize her ofFeringri 
the refreshment which she had so carefully prepared. Bijou, top, 
Abbti’s pet dog, a beautiful little curly spaniel of great sagacity 
fidelity, always found a dinner ready for him at Mrs. Lane’s, an4;XjOuia ^ 
Duval, his master’s other pet, was at least equally welcome; so that the 
, whole trio were soon at home at Mrs. Lane’s. And although. Stephen 
held in abomination all foreigners, and thought it eminently patiiotiQ 
aqd natural to hate the French an(} their ways, never had tasted cpflfee 
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or taken a pinch of snufTin his days ; and although the AbW, on his 
p^, ahhorred smoking, and beer, and pt^nch, and loUd talking, and.^ 
the John Bullisms wnertof Stephen was c6inpounded; althpu 
Lane would have held himself ^iliy of a sin had he known the French 
for how dy’e do?’- aiid the Ahh«^, teacher of languages though 
were, had marvellously coiitriyed to learn no more English than just 
served him to ml^ke out his pupitsVtrauslations (perhaps the cohstaht 
reading of those incomparable composltiohs might be the reason why 
the n^l spoken idiomatic tongue was still unintelligible to him) ; yet they 
did contrive, iii spite of their mutual prejudices and their deficient means 
of communication, to be on as friendly and as cordial terms as any twol^ 
men in B----- and, considering that the Frenchman was a decided 
aTist|ocrat and the Englishman a violent democrat, and that each knew 
the other’s politics, that is saying much. ^ 

But from the castle to the cottage, from the nobleman whose childre# 
lie taught down to the farmer’s wife who furnished him with eggs and 
butter, tlic venerable Abbe was an universal favourite. There was 
something in his very appearance, his small, neat person, a little bent, 
more by sorrow than age — his thin, white hair — his mild, intelligent 
countenance, with a sweet, placid smile that spoke more of courtesy 
than of gaiety— his quiet maiiner, his gentle voice, and even the broken 
Ilnglisli, that reminded one that he was a sojourner in a strange land, 
that awakened a mingled emotion of respect and of pity. His dress, too, 
always neat, yet never seeming new, contributed to the air of decayed 
gentility that hung about him ; and the beautiful little dog who was his 
constant attendant, and the graceful boy who so frequently accompanied 
hi nii formed an interesting group on the high roads which he frequented ; 
for the good Abb^ was so much in request as a teacher, and the amount 
of his earnings was so considerable, that he might have passed for well- 
to-do in th^^ world, had not his charity to his poorer countrymen, and 
his liberality to LoiJis and to Mrs. Duval, been such as to keep him 
constantly poor. 

. Amongst his pupils, and the friends of his pupils, his urbanity and 
kindness could not fail to make him popular ; whilst his gentleness and 

E tience with the stupid, and his fine taste and power of inspiring emu- 
ion amongst the cleverer children, rendered him a very valuable 

master. Besides his large connexion in B , he attended, as we 

have intimated, several families in the neighbourhood, and one or two 
schools in the smalle#towms, at eight or ten miles’ distance; and the 
light and active old man was accustomed to walk to these lessons with 
little Bijou for his Companion, even in the depth of 'winter, depending, 
it may be, on an occasional cast for himself and his dog in the gig of 
some good-natured traveller, or the cart of some stout dame returning 
from the raarket-to'vvn, (for it is a characteristic of our county that we 
abound in female drivers — almost all our country wives are capital 
whips,) who thought themselves well repaid for their civility by a pincli 
.. of Tapi>ee in the one case, or a “ Tank you, Madame !” “ Moche oblige, 

’ Sar !” on -the other. * 

Nobody minded a winter’s Walk less than M. I’Abbe ; and as for 
BijoUi he delighted in it, and wo\tld dance ^||d whisk about, jump round 
his master’s feet, and bark for Very joy, whenever he saw me hat brusli- 
ingj and the great coat putting on, and the jgloves taken out of their 
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dMinr^ in Tn^fMM'Stioa fpr * M snowy, watiherf— for 

B^ou loved a frisk in the snow, and Lo^is liked it no lesB. But there 
vpgft one i^SQii who never liked thoae cold and distant ramhlesy and 
that parsonage was Mra, Dnval; and <i^n drean morning in January 

especially she opposed them, hy in&i Wd by might. She Imd had bad 
dreams, too, and Mrs. Duval was Che least 4ii tlie world superstitious, 
and “ she was sure thkt no jfiood com% of taking such a walk as 

that to W , full a dozen ihiles, oh su^ a day— -nobody could bO so 

uiircasonable as to expect M. I’Abht^ ih such weath^ ; a^d as for 
Miss Smith’s school, Miss Smith’s school might waits!’ ■ 

V M, I’Abbe reasoned with her in vain. Your dreams — bah ! — I 
must go, my dear little woman. All Miss Smith’s pupils are come 
back from the holidays, and they want their lessons, and they j^ave 
brought the money to pay me, iind I want the mohey to pay you, and I 
will bring you a pink ribbon as bright as your cheeks, and Louis—” 

Oh, pray let me go with you, M. I’Ahbe,” interrupted Louis, 

And Louis shall stay with you,” pursued M. TAbbe. You 
must not go, my dear hoy ; stay with your mother ; always he a good 
son to your good motlier, and I will bring jpii a hook. 1 will bring you 
a new Horace, since you get 011 so well with your Latin. God bless 
you, my dear boy ! Come, Bijou I” and M. I’Abbe was setting off. 

At least stay all night 1” mtcriK)sed Mrs. Duval ; “ don’t come 
borne in the dark, pray !” 

“ Bah !” re})lied the Ahhe, laughing. 

And with money, too ! (iiid so many bad people about ! and such a 
dream as I have had!” again exclaimed Madame Duval. I thought 
that tw'o wolves ” 

‘‘ Your dream! bah!” ejaculated the Ahh6. I shall bring you a 
pink ribbon, and be home by ten and with these words he and Bijou 
departed. # 

Ten o’clock came — a cold, frosty night, not moonlight, hut starlight, 
and with so much snow upon the ground that the beaten })athway on 

the high road td W- might be easily traced. Mrs. Duval, who had? 

been (idgetty all through the day, became more so as the evening ad- 
vanced, particularly as Ijouis importuned her vehemently to let him go 
and meet their dear lodger. 

‘‘You go! No, indeed!” replied Madame Duvah ‘‘ At diis time^^^ 
of night, and after my dream ! It’s quite had enough to have 1* AbbtJ 
wandering about the high roads, and money witli|liim, and so many b$d 
people stirring. I saw^ one great, tall, dangerous-lj|oking fellow at the 
door this morning, who seemed as if he had heS listening when he 
talked of hringii^g money borne: I should not wonder if he broke 
into the house — and my dream, too! Stay where you are, Louis. I ■ 
won’t hear of your going.” 

And the poor hoy, who had been taking down his furred cap to go<; 
looked at Iris mother’s anxious face, and stayed. ' ; ^ > 

The hours w^ore away, — eleven o’clock struck, and twelve, — and still ' 
there were no tidings of the Abbe. Mrs. Duval began to comfort her- 

aelf that he must have stayed to sleep at W ; that the Miss Smiths, 

I whom she knew to be kind^omen, had insisted on his sleeping at their 
house; and she was prepaffig to go to bed in that persuasion, when a 
^ ^riolent scratching and whining was heard at the dpor, and on I^uis 
running ^ open it, little Bijou rushed in, covered with dirt, and without 
his master. 



Gh, my dream exclmmed Mr& BuVal* < 

two wolves — — ' > 

‘^Mother,” interrupted tWboy^ ‘|,|iec liow Bijou is 
me, and then running to the:djo0n «» entice me to, follow Js 

must go.” /■ 

« Oh Louis! 

the great fellow ., 

You foiget^ dea^ ipoth^^^^at w an spoke in French, and tjiat 1|| 
could not^Jiave wdei^bid a vi|^ retuTiied Louis. 

But my jilrBisfed ^rs. Duval. » “ My dreams always 

come true. Behiember pot I dreamt of your finding in the ruins, and 
which , upon digging for, you md find .” 

‘‘^Whicli you dreamt was a ]»ot of gold, and which turned out to he a 
broken paint-pot,” iieplicdP Louis impatiently. “ Mother,” added he, 

“ I am sofiy to disobey you, hut look how this poor dog is dragging me 
to the door; and look! look! there is hlood upon his coat ! l^erhaps 
his master has faheu and hurt himself, and even my slight help may he 
of use. I must go, and I will.” 

'And following tlic word |»dth the deed, Louis obeyed the almost 
speaking action of the little "dog, and ran quickly out of the house, 

on the road to W . Hi# mother, after an instant of vague panic, 

recovered herself enough to alarm the neighbours, and send more 
efneient help tlian a lad of eleven years old to assist in the search. 

With a heating heart the brave and affectionate boy followed the dog, 
who led with a rajiid pace and an occasional low moan along the 

high road to W . Tlie night had become milder, the clouds were 

driving along the sky, and a small, sleety rain fell by gusts ; all, in 
short, bespoke an approaching thaw, although the ground continued 
covered with snow, which cast a cold, dreary light on every object. For 
neaiiy threhflniles Louis and Bijou pursued their way alone. At the 
end of that time, they were arrested by shouts and lanthorns advancing ■ 
rapidly from, the/iown, and the poor lad recognized the men whom his 
tn^ther had sent to his assistance. 

: Any ng^s of the poor French gentleman, master?” inquired John 
Glcve, the shoemaker, as lie came up, almost hreatliless with haste. 

“ It’s ItH^y 1 Martin had two pair of hoots to finish, and had 
not left for poor Mrs. Duval there is half crazy with her fears 

for him ggid her dread about you. How could thou think of ruiini|>g off 
alone ? What good coidi a lad like thee do, frightening his poor mother ? 

- ^ — ^Aiid yet one like|ittn for ’t,” added John, softening as he proceeded in 
his harangue ; onifiikes un for ’t mainly. But look at the dog I” pur- 
sued he, interrupting himself ; “ look at the dog, how he’s sni&ng and 
shuffling about in the snow ! And hark how he whines and bai-ks^ 
questing like ! And see what trampling there’s been here, and how the 
, snow on the side of the path is trodden about 1” ^ 

“ Hold down the lauthorii I” exclaimed Louis. “ Give me the light* 
i beseech you. Jjook here ! this is blood — his blood !” sobbed the affec- 
tionate boy; and, guided partly by that awful indication, partly by the 
disturbed snow, and partly by the dog, who, trembling in every limb, 
and keeping up a low moan, still pursued tl^ track, they clambered over ^ 

distance, 


.a gate into a tieia oy tne roau-siae; and m a ditch, at a little 
found what all expected to find— the lifeless body of the 4bhe, 




pin^icreamed his niother— Remciriber 
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jSe had been dead a]i})ar<ajtly gome bout? ; for the corpse was cold, 
ahd the blood had stideticd on in his body. His pockets 

had been ri§ed of his puT^ both of which were 

with what mon^ inijh|haT^e,^fen in them taken out,, cast into 
the hedge at a small ililftahca^ hilt, 

with which the awful deed had beejai ' Nothiiig|j.else had been 

taken from the poor old Htohi^idWchief snulf-box were 

|till in his pocket, ^together with ribbon, 

iScatly \vrap])ed in paper, aii|l a sinal|if,edij^ 0 Ti (jif IforacCj with the leaves 
uncut. It may be imagined with what teeliiigs Mr®. Duval and Louis 
lof)kcd at these tokens of recoirectiou. jj'le# |vicf found in tears the 
comfortable relief which Heaven has ordSned for woman’s son ow ; but 
Louis could not cry — the consolatioB w'as depied him. A fierce spirit of 
revenge Iiad taken possession of the hitlierto gentle and plackl boy : to 
discover and bring to justice tlie murderer, and to fondle and clierisli 
poor Bijou, (who was with diflicvdty coaxed into taking food, aocl lay 
perpetually at the door of the room which contained liis old master’s 
body,) seemed to be the only objects for winch Ijouis lived. 

The wish to discover the murderer was, general tlironghout the neigh- 
bourhood where the g('od, the pious, the venerable old man, — liarmless and 
inoffensive in word and deed, just, and ki#d, and charitable, — had been 
so truly beloved and respected. Large renvards were offered by the Ca- 
tholic gentry, and every exertion w^as made l)y tlic local police, and the 
magistracy of the town aiul county, to accomjdish this great object. 
John Glevehad accurately measured the shoe-marks to and from the ditcii 
where the body was found; Imt farther than the gate oLthe field they 
had not thought to trace the foot-marks ; and a thaw^ having come on, 
all signs had disappeared before the inorning. It liad been ascertaiiKul 
that the Miss Smiths had paid him, besides some odd mpney, in two 

10^ notes of the W bank, the numbers of which werci^-kiiowii ; but 

of them no tidings could be procured. He had left their house, on Ivis 
returif, about six o’clock in the evening, and had fo.n seen to pass 
through a turnpike-gate, midway between the two tow ns, about eight, 
when, witli his usual courtesy, he hade a cheerful good night to the gate- 
kce])er; and this w^as the last that had been lieard of him. No suspi- 
cious person had been observed in the neighbourhood ; the saga- 
cious and experienced officers were completely at fault ; aud’me coro^ 
ner’s, inquest was obliged to find the vague and unsatisfactory yerdict of 

Found murdered, by some j)erson or persons ilhknown.” 

Many loose ]ieople, such as beggars and vtigr|nts, and w^andering 
packmen, were, however, apprehended, and oblige! to give an account 
of themselves; and on one of these, a rag-man, called James Wilson, 
something like suspicion was at last fixed." The sword with which the 
nmrder was committed, an old regimental sword, with the mark and 
number of the regiment pound out, had, as I have said before, a broken 
hilt ; and round this hilt was wound a long strip of ])rmted calico, 

of a very remarkable pattern, which a grocer’s wife in B , attracted 

by the strange curiosity with which vulgar persons ])ursiie such sights 
to go and look at it as it lay exposed for recognition on a table in the 
^Town Hall, remembered t^^Jiave seen in the shape of a gown on the 
bw‘,k of a girl who had li^cd with her a twelvemontli before; and the 
^ girl, on being sought out in a neighbouring village, deposed readily to 
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having sold tlic gown, several weeks l)ack, to tlic rag-man in question. 
The measure of tlie shoes also fitted ; hut they unluckily were of a most 
common shape and size. Wilson ijrought a man from the paper-mill to 
prove tlmt the entire gown in question had heen carried there by him, 
with other rags, about a month before, and other witnesses, who made 
out a complete alibi on the night in (piestion ; so that the magistrates, 
altliough strongly prejudiced against hini,4iom countenam-e and manner, 
— tlic down look and the daring aiulacity with whi(‘h nature, or rather 
evil habit, often stamps the ruffian, - were, after several evaminations, 
on the point of dischargliig liiin, When young Lfiviis, \vlio ha<l attended 
tlie whole inquiry witli'an intensity of interest wliieh, i)oy as he was, 
had Nvon for him tlie privilege of lanng admitted even to the private 
examinations of the magistratosj* aiid vvhose ill rjpiuiDO of Wilson had 
increased every hour, he liiinsiiif lianily knew hv, suddenly exclaimed, 

Stop until 1 bring a ^\ iLiie.ss!” and darted uiit of tlic room. 

Dining the inters al of his aliseiuay- for such was tlie penver of the 
hoy’s intense feeling and evident inlcllieenee, that the magistrates did 
stop fvir liini, — oni* id' the ])oliee-nHicers hap])ened to observe how tightly 
tlie prisoner grasped his hat. “ Is it mere anger?” thought he williin 
liimself ; “ or is it agitation? or can they have Vieen such tools as not 
to seareli tiic lining ?”-• Let me haok at that hat of yours, \\ ilsun,” 
said he aloud. 

“ It has been searelud,” rejiUed AVilson, still liolding it. Wliat 
<lo you want with the hat ?” 

“ I want to see the lining.” 

There is no lining,” replied tiie prisoner, grasjnng it still tighter. 

“ J^et me look at it, nevertheless. Take it from him,” rejiuned tlie 
oflicer. .\h, ha! here is a little ragged bn ot lining, tbongh, sticking 
pr(!tty fast too ; tor as loose and as careless as i( look's, — a tine, I’umiing 
hiding-plime ! Givt! me a knife - a ]»enknife ! ” said the myrmidon nf 
justice, retiring with his knife and tlie liat to the w iiidow, followed by 
the eager looks of the prismier, w hose attention, however, was imme- 
diately ealied to a nearer danger, liy the return of Louis, wiili liule 
Bijou in his a rms. Tlie ])Oor «log liew' at him instantly, barking, grow I - 
iiig, quivering, almost sbiieking with auger, ln(. Ins labels and his legs, 
and was witlv dithculty dragged from him, so strong had passion made 
the faithtiil ercature. 

“ L:)okl” said l>(onis. “ I hrought liivn troiu his inaslev s grave to 
bear witness againsHiis murderer. Look!” 

Tlu-ir wau’sliips w ill hardly commit, me on the evidetice ot a dog,” 

( )h si‘ r M (I W i 1 s o n , r i ‘ eo v e ri n g h i n i s i d f . 

‘‘ But look here,” rejoined the police-uflii'er, \)rodueing twa» dirty" lilts 
of |)a]>er, most curiously folded, from the old hat. lleie an; tlic two 

W notes — the 10/. notes — signed David W illiams, Nos. 1025 and 

(302. You and the little dv)g are right, my good hoy ; tliis is tlic mur- 
derer, sure enongh. Tliere can be no doubt about comniitting him now 

It is hardly necessary to add that dames W ilson was committed, or 
that xiroof ujKin proof poured into coulirm liis guilt and discredit his 
witnesses, lie dieil confessing the muvtler ; and Bijou and l^ouis, some- 
what ap|)eased by liaving brought the erimnial to justice, found eomfmt 
in their mvitual all'eetioii, and in a lender recollection of their dear old 
friend and master. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Recent Deaths — National Gallery ; Ilortolan Amendments, &c.— Return of Maa- 
qnerades — Contest of Prejudices — •Progress of Somnambulism — Lithographic Art. 


Recent Deaths. — In onr Commentary this month we are something 
like the avuliences at Yates’s Theatre, “ rather squeezed for room.” In 
such a ease the annotator of events should contrive to accommodate 
himself to the prescribed space for his remarks, by making them as 
broad as they arc long: and yet, strange to say, except in some affairs 
of a political nature, nothing seems to have transpired since we last met 
the pnhVie to afford a fond lor mirthful observations. On the contrary", 
it lias been a month of deaths and sorrow — deaths, too, of persons well 
known to the world, and more or less regretted in different circles as 
more or less known to them. The humane and pugnacious Dick Martin 
is gone to liis account. So is the once famous Colonel Gwillim Lloyd 
Wardle. The Lord Chancellor’s brotlicr, Mr. Brigstock, and Mr. Fen- 
ton, have inad(‘ three new vacancies in tlie House of Commons. The 
dentil of Lord Grenvilk* has vacated the auditorsliip of the Exchequer, 
wiiiclibas been bestowed upon Ijord Auckland; and of the chancellor- 
siiii) (d' the University of Oxford, wliicb the acclamation of that learned 
body has bestowed ujion the Duke of Wellington. Lady Lyndhurst, 
too, has been added to the list of the deceased. 


National Gai.lfry; Horto1;AN Amendments, &c. — The metropo- 
litan eye-sore is in vapid progress; and w^c suy)posc additional hands will 
be employed up(m the w'ork; since, by a strange perversion of terms, the 
foundations nt‘ the Conservative Club in Ihill Mall liave undermined 
those of the Angerstein ITotisc, which has served as a temporary “ Na- 
tional Gallery ” for the last few years. One cannot but grieve to think 
jjow^ Riircly and how^ sadly we are destined to have St. Martin’s Cliurch 
rc-interred amongst the suiTounding houses; but W'e supyjose, as in : 
all other gric'.vous calfiinities, we nuist grin and bear it. — The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have been oldiged to take the Bcmi-circu- 
lar garden at tlic end of Port! and -yd ace into iheir own kecy)ing ; it has 
bei'ii hitherto ojk'u to the yniblic, and the consequence lias been that 
scenes of unbearable imyiroyiricty and indecency |ia«ve occurred wdthin 
its mazes. For the future the admission will be fnege select, and the 
doynain will be watched by green-coated keeyiers, sui|| as suy^erintend 
Kensington Gardens and other yjlaces of gratuitous resort. Although it 
a])y)ears that the enlightened public cannot be trusted without looking 
after, we suppose l)y-and-by we shall hear of the shameful tyranny of 
exeluding the Peopi.e, or of controlling their amusements. 

Return of Masquerades.— Wc are glad, for the sake of variety, 
that masquerades are likely to be again fashionable. Those who have 
seen no masquerade but a public one, and have turned wdth disgust anji 
loatliing from its yells and filthinesses, can have no conception of the 
fun an(l agrecableness of j)rivat6 ones. Those who remember Mrs. Orl)y 
Hunter’s, Mrs. Beaumont’s, Lady Warbur ton’s, Mrs. Chichester’s, Lady 
Hort’s, and half-a-dozen similar entertainments, will remember how gay 
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and how ddiglitfiil they Avere. Tlie Duchess of Bedford has set the 
examjde recently at Woburn Abbey, and we exx)ect to find it followed 
early in the London season. 


Contest of Prejudices. — This is the age of science and research. 
Societies, learned and literary, have nudtiplied in an extraordinary de- 
gree. What the advantages likely to be derived from them may be is yet 
to be seen. The Royal Society Avas at one lime thongld to contain all 
tlie requisite elements of utility and advantage to tlu^ country : to that 
succeeded the Society of Arts, — then the Society of Antiquaries, — and 
then tlie toAvn seemed fully stocked. But now Ave have a Cicological 
Society — a Horticultural Society — a Zoological Society — an Asiatic. 
Society — a Society of Literature — a Linnean Society - a Geographical 
Society, and half-a-dozen others, for all Ave know. 

That these learned bodies assemble, and scat themselves rouiul sjiacious 
rooms, and listen to tin? oration, or ratlnu lecture, of the chairman, avc 
leai n with pleasure, and ex])ectation of some gi'cat resvdts, and laugh to 
scorn the ridicule Avhich Foote, some sixty or seventy years ago, cast 
upon the first of these combinations just at the time of its cstablish- 
Tiient. But it is impossilile not to observe upon the sovereign contempt 
Avhicli the devoted members of any one of these institutions feel for the 
exertions of those ol' another. 

Tlic zoologist descants, after dinner, u})(;n the liones of a mammoth 
dug up someAvhero in Africa. “ Who cares for mammotiis ?” says lie 
of the Geological. “Wliat was the character of the soil in Avhieh 
the thing Avas found The /.oologist, blind to everything l)ut bis 
mammoth, bad never tlionglit of marking do\Mi the strata in AAhieh 
the relic Avas embedded, and cannot answer. AVho cares for strata ?” 
cries the third, a memher of the gcograpliical corjis : “ can you tell us 
exactly the spot Avherc the remains Avere discovered?” “Not to a 
nicety, because. — ” says the zoologist; — hut, before he gets his apology 
half out, the geograjihical /c//o?r has turned aAvay with disgust, and ex- 
claimod to his Innnenn fiieiul, “ Wliat an ass not to knoA\ jirecisely 
the latitude and longitude of the spt.d Avherc the. thing was found!’' 
“ 1 Avondei,” says the Linnean, “ if he could describe tlic nature or 
charaeter of the trees or plants near the jdace.” The Asiatic man takes 
U]) a book and reads during the. discussion, luiving said to himself, 
‘“Wliat the deuce signifies anytlnug tliat liajqiens in Afiiea?” He is 
Joined in his denunciation, on ditfereut ground, by tlie member of the 
Society of Arts ; Avho says, that they gave the gold Caux s medal, fifteen 
years before, to Miss Timherlake, of Highhiiry Place, for a pastehoaid 
model of a mammoth, (from fancy,) Avhieh Avas infinitely more interest- 
ing to him than all the real mammoths (if there ever were any) in tlie 
world. “ If it had been a mummy,” sighs an ex^icrienccd nnroller, 
“it Avonld IniA’c. been something to talk about!” “ That is to say,” 
cries lie of the. Royal Society, “ if it had contained any interesting hiero- 
glyjihics in its folds.” “ Or any coins in its case,” cries the antiquary. 
“ Or any bulbous roots in its body,” exclaims tlic liorticulturist. 

.Nevertlieless, the mammoth-finder descants upon every bone and 
bump of his favourite aninnil, until he has scraped him dry : Avhen the 
geologist seizes his opportunity, discusses at length the interesting aji- 
pearance of some wretched old hill in Cumberland or Westmoreland; 

R 2 
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descril)^^^ an energy and interest wholly at variance with the 
’ of all his hearers, the entire composition of his 

ifaVomit^ m : and so they go on, and pass what they call satis- 

' factory evenings, which are chiefly enlivened % the flat contradictions 
wliicli all the wprthy persons in company give each other, and the sup- 
pressed laughter Avith which the learned on pne subject pooh, pooh ” 
down the proficients in another art or scichce. 

In their separate classes they are all admirable in their way; the 
men of “one idea,” then “find variety in ohei” and are happy; hut 
when they are mixed indiscriminately, each man believes not only that 
his talents jfte Inightcr, and his knowledge more profound, than those 
of his neighboiir, but that his “ one idea,” that is to say the scienee to 
which he himself is devoted, is the only one worth attending to. Of the 
arcana of very learned bodies, Mr. Haslew^ood has, to be sure, left some 
curious records. It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to expose the Free- 
masonry of such a knot; but it is really lamentable to think, that men 
who claimed an exclusive power of superiority, as they did, should have 
indulged in absurdities fitted, perhaps, for the Beef-steak Club or the 
w^orshipful fraternity of Odd Fellows, but certainly inconsistent w'ith the 
object which they ])rofesscd to have in view. 

Progress of Somnambulism. — One of the most striking cases of 
Somnainbiilisin we ever met with, has recently been published in the 
ordinary police reports ; so striking, that if it had appeared through 
any other medium, and without the corroborative testimony of medical 
and other men, to whom the truth of the statement was knowm, one would 
really have thought it a pleasant bit of fiction. A man of tlie name of 
Green charged one Mary Spencer, “ a well-looking young woman,” 
according to the reporter, for stealing a bundle from his arm, on which 
he was carrying it, at ten o’clock at night, through the Borough of 
Southwark, the complainant declaring himself utterly ignorant of all the 
circumstances. 

Upon this admission, Alderman Thorpe very naturally inquired of'. 
Mr. Green if he w'erc drunk. “No, Sir,” says Green, “indeed I was 
not, but I was fast asleep.” This was enough even to startle an Aider- 
man : to walk in one’s sleep in noisy crowded streets, was carrying the?! 
joke a little too far; but, as we have already said, the statement w^as 
substantiated by acting inspector M’Craw, who knew the complainant, 
and knew that this wandering was constitutional. A gentleman present 
also vouched for the truth of this statement, and added, that the man 
(who is a plasterer by trade) frequently fell asleep while working on th^.j 
scaffold, but continued working as if he were awake ; and, in that state, 
would answer questions properly and rationally, and had never met with 
any accident or injury. 

If this — and we cannot doubt it — be true, if it were not for th^i 
name of the thing, we might sleep all day and nobody be the wiserj? 
Rothschild might negotiate a loan in bis night-cap; Lord Althorp 
raise the ways and means in a doze ; and Sir Henry Halford prescribe 
for his patients without depriving himself of his natural rest. 

There have occurred during the month two cases of outrages com- 
mitted by the masters of haberdashery shops, aided and abetted by 
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their molly-coddling myrmidons, in, the shape of shopman, which ought 
to be recorded, no^only to caution people against simil|ir;atropitics, but 
to make the public acquaintfed with the names of the people^iiO have 
been convicted of such dis^aceful conduct. V * , 

The first affair hapjiened in the shop of John Simpson, in Bishopsgate^ 
street, where a Mr. Tynothy applied to purchase a frock markedMn the 
ivindmv at 5^. \\d, and wa| refused, in the most insolent manner. The 

man in the shop to whoip he addressed himself called him a d d Jew ; 

adding, that if he “wanted such a frock as that he must pay 6r/. for * 
it ; not content, howeter, with using this foul language, the fellow pro- 
ceeded to blows — nine or ten of the shopmen fell upon Mr. Timothy, 
knocked him down, and beat him while down ; from this rascally assault 
he was rescued hy the spectators, but not until he had received a severe 
beating, and had lost his hat, and three half-crowns out of his pocket. 

In order to obtain further information upon the matter, the Lord 
Mayor despatched one of the marshalmcn to the house, who, on his return, 

stated that he had been called a d d rascal, and ordered by one of the 

shopmen to get out of the shop. 

All the parties concerned in this outrs^c were held to bail ; but coarse 
and shameful as is its character, it falls very far short of another assault, 
perpetrated by another set of fellows upon the person of a lady of high 
character and most respectable connexions, residing at Claphain Rise. 

Tins infamous proceeding took place in the shop of a man named 
Vince, a linendraper at Stockwell, and is described by Mies Newman, 
the victim of the shameless violence of the man and his assistants, in the 
following manner : — 

On Thursday, the 9th, Miss Newman went into the shop and desired 
Collier the BliO])mau to show her some lawn similar to some she had seen 
there a few days before, but for which he asked a different price. Upon 
Miss Newman’s mentioning the fact, the man said, “ What do you 
mean by that.^” Miss Newman repeated the observation; and not par- 
ticularly pleased with the man’s manner quitted the shop, it being tlien 
; jliearly dusk. She had not proceeded far when Collier, the shopman, 
up to her, and, tapping her on the shoulder, told her that they had 
lost a piece of handkerchief; to which the lady replied, “ LTj)ou my 
:|j|ionour I have not taken it.” Nevertheless, Collier said she must come 
hack, and took her by the arm to compel her to do so. On their w ay 
' hftek they met Vince, the master of the shop, and a man named Skinner, 

' who joined them and repeated the history of the loss. When Miss 
Newipan arrived at the sliop she was shown into a room, where, in 
44addition to Vince and tlie others, slie found a policeman and two 
]; “^vomem Vince then said to the lady, ‘‘ You must strip.” Tliis Miss 
e Newman refused, but offered her cloak and muff for examination, but 
y ^ persisted in the determination that Miss Newman should strip, 
was accordingly taken up stairs, where Vince’s wife, or daughter, 

' and a servant, actually stripped her of every article of clothing, except 
one garment, which they minutely inspected, unlaced her stays, and 
searched her pockets ; and when they permitted her to dress, observed, 

“ That, after all, she might have dropped the article;” the fellow Vince 
having previously told her, that “ if she hud not accused him of charg- 
ng two prices, he should not have had her searched.” 

'■ These defendants, like the others, were all held to bail to answor the 
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charge at the Sessions ; but Miss Newman, who is in extremely delicate 
health, and was obliged to be carried from the oilice to her "brother’s 
carriage, did not feel equal to appearing as prosecutrix, and the Magis- 
trates, much against their inclination, wxre compelled to change their 
decision and fine the three men five pounds each; the women, insolent 
and indelicate as they were, having been fprgiven at Miss Newman’s 
earnest request. 

Tlie newspapers have most properly commented upon these two 
affairs, and one or tw o of them have expressed a hope that the conduct 
of Mr. Simpson of Bishopsgate-street, and Mr. Vince of Stockw ell, will 
induce ladies, when they require articles of female dress, to deal with 
females, who can so much more correctly and delicately sell them. 

The long-expected death of the venerable Lord Grenville has taken 
place. A brief memoir of his Lordship appears in another department 
of our present number. The event, besides vacating the Auditorship of 
the Exchequer (since conferred on Lord Auckland, Master of the Mint, 
President of the Board of Trade, and Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital) also caused a vacancy in the high and important office of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, which his Lordship had held 
ever since the year 1810. 

Se^'eral eminent noblemen were mentioned as his Lordship’s probable 
successor. Lord Mansfield and Lord Talbot among the number; but 
none appeared likely to be unanimously elected, except tbe Duke of 
Wellington, upon whom a deputation from the University waited, in 
order to request his Grace to permit himself to be put in nomination. 
The Duke begged tliaiikfully and respectively to decline the lionour, 
upon the ground that Sir Ilobcrt Peel, wliohad been their rciiresentative 
in Parliament, and wdio was not only a member of the Univci sity (which 
his Grace is not) but had most eminently distinguished himself hy his 
classical attainments, and by his w^arm attachment to tbe interests of tlic 
learned body w hich he once rejmesented. It was, lunvever, in vain that 
liis Grace endeavoured to transfer the call, and he eventually consented, 
to be nominated. In (lie mean time a deputation from a meeting lujld ' 
at Merton had proceeded to Sir Robert Peel, w ho firmly and decidedly 
declined the honour. Indeed it is questionalde whether, as a commoner, 
he would have been, strictly speaking, eligible to the office, wdiicli is , 
supposed to imply an advocacy of tlie interests of the University in the 
House of Lords, wffiile the two representatives w^atch over them in the : 
House of Commons. The election took place on Wednesday, when tliC' 
Duke of W^’eHington was chosen unanimously. The installation wilt , 
take place in June or July. 

Whether the wind wall have changed before we go to press of courft^ 
we cannot say; but from the middle of November up to ^he presetii,.; 
hour it has unvaryingdy remained at south-west; the consequence 6f ' 
which is, that, at the time w'e w rite this, upwards of one thousand sail of 
vessels are w ind-boimd in the various ports along the coast. The delay 
has been Tuinous, not only to the owners in the way of demurrage, Wt to 
the passengers, many of wlioin have been already twice as long at Ports-’ 
i^ioiith and Plymouth as they ought to have been completing their 
passages to their diflerent places of destination. They say, “ it is au ill 
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wind that blows nobody good.** The truth of this saying is exemplified 
by the fact, that in all the sea-ports the pawnbrokers have reaped a 
heavy harvest of watches, and trinkets of various sorts, which the un- 
fortunate detenus have been obliged to dispose of in order to subsist 
during their delay. One case is very curious: the Dart, boiuid to 
Madeira, sailed in company with four other vessels, which touched at 
Portsmouth, which she did not ; she lias made her voyage, landj^d lier 
cargo, reloaded, and returned from Madeira to Portsmoutli, findhig, on 
her arrival, all her former companions still at anchor at Spithead. 

While these winds are damaging trade and commerce, the mildness 
of the season is threatening our harvest. All the spring flowers arc in 
bloom, hawthorn, fresh and sweet as in May, polyantluises, crocuses, 
snowdrops, and violets spangle the ground ; and the wheat, wliicli it 
has been found necessary to “ feed ofl’,” in the absence of frost, is 
threatened, in various places, with the slug. A bad harvest this year 
Avould be a much more serious evil than the political economists think ; 
however, we will not anticipate gloomily. 

The divorced Lady Ellenborough is again married to a member of 
the corps diplomatique at Munich, at which court slie has been favour- 
ably received. Miss Kemble, it seems, is not yet married. A statement 
that letters had been received in London from her, with licr signature 
as Mrs. Butler, was communicated to the “ Chronicle ” by somebody v 
who “ happened to know the fact;” but it was, nevertheless, erroneous. 
Mr. Barham is married to Lady Katherine Griinston, one of the beau- 
tiful daughters of the Earl and Countess of Verulam ; and Colonel 
Sir Henry Cooke is to be married, on the 13th, to Miss Harriet 
Ilaikes. The Marrpiis of Hastings has had his son christened by the 
curious names of Panlyn lleginald Serlo. He is Earl of Rawdon and 
Moira, and heir to the titles and estates of three noble families ; — to the 
marqiiisatc of Hastings, from his father; to the earldom of Loudon, 

; from his grandmother ; and to the most ancient of all, the barony of 
45rey de Ruthven, from his mother. 

We still have to lament the absence of a very large })ortion of the 
aristocracy from England, and apprehend even more eAporfiifinus Ijcfore 
the meeting of Parliament, or rather before the political campaign 
. ' actually begins. 

The very important and protracted court-martial upon Captain 
/ Wathen, on charges preferred against him by his commanding ofllcer, 

; Lord Brudencll, has tenninated, and the finding and sentence wil], in 
all probability, be promulgated before w^e go to press. Tho g^eneral 

E pression is, that an honourable acquittal will be the result ; and w e 
iievc that^impression is derived purely from the evidence which has 
/(’been adduced during the arduous investigation of the charges. The 
" newspapers represent the noble prosecutor as being much agitated and 
depressed at the course which the proceedings took ; and little doubt- can 
be eijtertained that the gallant officer wd d has been subjected to the 
,\^hful ordeal, will come from it, wutb the fame and reputation he had 
' 'previou^^ so deservedly acquired, iinsu'lied and untarnished. The; 
^vouit were not more than half an hour deciding the case — a prompt- 
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neiB and unanimity which .of themselves afford us every reason to be 
confident of the result. 

‘ It is impossible not to laugh outright at the easy credulity with which 
the public, newspapers and all, have swallowed that most palpable trick 
cnll^ the Napoleon Match,” at the gambling-rooms in St. James’s- 
street, Editors who have devoted their columns to the denunciations of 
all such establishments, — writers who have strained every nerve to warn 
the innocent and proclaim the guilty frecpienters of such places, — are 
found deliberately giving tlie details of this bubble, got up for no other 
purpose than to begin the evening. The pretended match lasts one 
hour. One man, knowm to be a partner in the concern, plays for Eng- 
land ; but, as there is nobody actually representing the French salon to 
play against him, one of his confederates, or brothers, perhaps, dressed 
11 ]) in a mask, represents the Gallic gaming-house ; — this very bit of 
absurdity might surely serve to explode the whole affair. Why sliouhl 
a Paris gaml)ler, where gaming is not only tolerated, but sanctioned and 
regulated hy the law, why should he wear a mask in a place where not 
one person in a Ijimdrcd would know him, and if that one did recognise 
him he \vould only find a French “ Leg,” and the Englishman sit and 
play against him with his face bare. It seems that the unhappy mem- 
bers of the real Athenmum, amongst whom arc numbered most of the 
Judges and many of the Bishops of the realm, are in a state of consi- 
derable uneasiness, because the gaming-house people have thotight ])roper 
to call their deii in St. James’s-strect l)y the name of the clul) in AVa- 
tcrloo-place ; the Athenneum being almost tlic only club in London in 
wliich games of any kind (excepting chess sometimes in the morning) 
are very rarely, if ever, played. 


The King will open I’arliament in j)erson, and his Majesty will re- 
turn to Brighton afterw'ards to remain until the Queen shall hold her 
first draw ing-room for the season, w lien the Court will remove to London 
and AVindsor. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland arrived 
at St. James’s palace on the 22d, attended by liis equerry Lord Charles 
AA^ellesley. Her Royal Highness the Ducliess and Prince George re- 
main at Berlin, where the attentions of Baron Graffc to the suffering 
prince are unremitting. In a case of such importance one avoids ^ 
encouraging too much hope of success for fear of ultimate disappoint- 
ment, butM. Graffe still expresses confidence in his course of treatmeii^^ 
which is merely jireparatory to an operation which he purposes, at a 
future period, to perforin. 

It appears that the Benchers of the Inner Temple, after having heard 
counsel and evidence in support of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey^s demand 
to be called to the Bar, have decided that nothing has occ^red during 
these proceedings to alter the determination to which the Bench had 
come on the 13th of November, 1821 ; thus again refusing to accede to 
Mr. Harvey’s application. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Remarks on Forest Scenery, and other Woodland Views. By the kte 
Rev. W. Gilpin, A.M. Edited by Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart. 2 vols. 

We have little sympathy with the man who can regard, without enthu- 
siasm, the various beauties of Nature in her forest walks. Eveii a single 
tree is always an interesting, and generally a beautiful object; it giveS 
variety to the landscape ; it suggests the idea of shelter and projection ; 
and it is the prominent connecting link between animal life and stationary 
existence. It affords the plulo.sopher a striking suViject for meditation, 
from the mode of its growth, the varieties of its form, and the numerous 
uses to which it is apy)lied ; and, if he chooses to extend his reasonings 
from “ Nature -up to Nature’s God,” a tree, germinating from a diminu- 
tive seedling, a key, or an acorn, fixing its roots in the earth, whence and 
from the suiTOunding atmosphere it imbibes its noiirislunent by contri- 
vances admirably adapted to the purpose, — erecting its stem, shooting 
wide its branches, generating seed, and clothing its spray with foliage, 
while it towers aloft in its gigantic proportions far above all vegetable and 
animal creation, — surely no oliject, purely inanimate, more forcibly, or at 
least more obviously, presents the marks of design, and suggests the 
necessary existence, of a wise Artificer. In this respect, indeed, it falls 
far short of the exquisite skill displayed in animal organization, and even 
in the vegetable kingdom we meet with many nicer structures ; but a tree, 
from its size and prominent character, readily attracts our attention, and, 
from its frequent occurrence, presents us with a subject for meditation in 
every mood of the mind. 

It is not in their individual character, however, but in their endless com- 
binalions, that trees deserve our highest admiration. Without them 
scarcely any landscape pleases the eye of taste ; w'here they are present, 
no scene is alisolutely devoid of beauty. The forest has, from time imme- 
morial, been the I'avourite walk of the painter, the lover, and the poet. 
Even the fool, our old friend Touchstone, whom the melancholy Jaques so 
greatly admired, had the good sense to seek the forest when he found him- 
self in the humour for moralising. .Jaques himself found, in the same 
neighbourhood, abundant food for cherishing his philosophical and gentle- 
manlike melancholy, when 

As lie lay 

Under an oak, wliose antitpic root peeps out 
Ujioii the hrook that brawls along the wood,” 

he expressed liis pity for the poor stricken deer. 

But it is time to introduce to the notice of our readers the two delight- 
ful volumes wdiich have, at this dreary season, when the forest is denuded 
of half its honours, recalled to us its intrinsic, beauty and its thousand asso- 
ciations of pleasure. 

Mr. Gilpin's work has long been favourably known to artists as a valu- 
able and delightful guide in the study of Nature, amidst her forest walks. 
The amiable author, himself an amateur artist of some eminence, contem- 
plates every object with the eye of taste; while he seldom neglects that 
accuracy which, though it he absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
science, is too often overlooked by the painter, whose habits incline him to 
regard only effect. It is evident, however, that even lor the purpose of 
being at all times able to create the desired effect, an artist ought to be 
well acquainted with the minuter parts of liis subject, for upon a skilful 
combination of these the general effeev. often entirely depends. In Mr. 
Gilpin’s hook both objects are attended to, and with such masterly discri- 
mination and elegance of description, that the landscape painter cannot 
V possibly have a companion at once more delightful and instructive. But 
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work is not exclusive!}", nor perhaps principally, calculated to 
please ihe professfional artist ; to the arboriculturist it is particularly valu- 
able, aS it minutely descrit)es our indigenous trees, and the principal ex- 
otics which have been introduced into our clime, together with the nature 
of the soils in which they delight, their value as timber, and their most 
striking combinations in the lawn, the park, and the forest. To tl\e bota- 
nist it is valuable for its science, especially in those very important addi- 
tions wdiich Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has made to the original work ; and 
to the l^eneral reader, who, like ourselves, has neither la\vns to adorn nor 
landscapes to plant, nor more skill in botany than is sufficient to give him 
a keener enjoyment of the beauties of external nature as displayed in her 
vegetable kingdom, — we can honestly recommend this edition of Gilpin's 
“ Forest Scenery," as one of the most delightful books which we have ever 
read. 

This work, though often mentioned with high praise by men well quali- 
fied to judge of its merit, has never met with tliat extensive popularity 
which it deserves. In England, indeed, it was formerly sufficiently w'ell 
known, but in Ireland and Scotland, w'e believe, it never had an extensive 
circulation, and even in England we have reason to know it has long been 
out of print. This last circumstance we cannot now regret, as it has in- 
duced the present publishers to give to the world, under the able editorship 
of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, an edition incomparably superior to any ibr- 
iner one, in the beauty of its typography, in the exceilence of its nmnerous 
illustrations, and above all, in the numerous and valuable additions by the 
highly-gifted editor, which give to the present volumes the character of 
almost an original w'ork. His part in it must not be passed over slightly. 
In bulk his additions nearly equal the original w’ork of Gilpin ; and the ex- 
cellence of this additional matter, or at least an estimate of its excellence, 
may be gathered from the declaration, which we make advisedly and alter 
a very careful perusal of the whole, that, if taken separately, W’e should 
find considerable difficulty in deciding which to prefer, th c old part or tlie 
new. Mr. Gilpin is of course entitled to all the merit of the original plan ; 
he also writes with more case, as one to whom the subjects on which be 
descants are familiar as matter of daily and hourly contemplation. His 
residence in the New Forest enabled I\im to extend his rambles, for daily 
exercise or pleasure, through scenes which suggested, at every stej), some 
hint for liis memorandum-book; and his temper, as well as his highly-cul- 
tivated taste, seems to have admirably qualified him for deriving pleasure 
from w^oodland scenery, and for imparting that pleasure to otliers. We 
know little of Gilpin’s personal history, but, judging of his character froin 
his book, (no very accurate or certain test, we admit,) we should say, he 
was rather an habitual and placid than an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; 
a sufficiently accurate observer, with taste highly cultivated, but somewhat 
indolent withal ; perhaps the planter of an orchanl, certainly a primer of 
his own vines ; fond of classical study, but still fonder of conversing with 
gipsies, gray-headed land-stewards, and superannuated gardeners. Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, we have the means of knowing, is in some respects 
very different from this ; he is full of enthusiasm, active, restless, and 
yanous in his pursuits. He has already distinguished himself in several 
departments of literature. His novels have that vigour of conception and 
bustle of incident without which a work of fancy is scarcely ever readable, 
and, with many faults, bear the impress of original genius. His account of 
the Moray Floods is scarcely more interesting for its facts than for the sim- 
ple eloquence with which they are recorded; and his scientific labours, 
though not ostentatiously obtruded on the public, would be creditable to a 
savant by profession, much more to a gentleman amateur. Sir Thomas, 
like Gilpin, can handle the pencil as well as the pen, and is thus a com*- 
pelent judge of picturesque effect. Like him, too, he views every obj^t 
with the eye of taste ; but his sense of beauty, unlike the simple percep- j 
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tion of the tranquil tenant of Vicars Hill, is so niixed tip with vivid 
ciat ions, and the wild imaginings of an enthusiastic- teinpehiid^rtt, aS tp 
assume, sometimes, the appearance of extravagance, but incfre generally 
that warm glow which is properly more ascribable to the medium through 
which the object is viewed, than to the inherent beaut)^ of the objeet or the 
impression which it is naturally calculated to impart. Hence, ho doubt, 
Sir Thomas has been tempted, in his present work, to adopt, in its iufqua- 
litied sense and to its fullest extent, that theory which admits, to rise his 
owm words, “ no inherent qiuility of beauty existing in objects or forms,” 
and wdiich resolves all our perceptions of beauty into a principle of asso- 
ciation — a theoiy, the accuracy of which, at least to the extent pleaded by 
him, wc shall have occasion attenvards to (juestion. 

There is, however, one remarkable coincidence between Sir Thomas and 
his ingenious predecessor. He too appears to possess all that real bene- 
volence and unaftectedness of character which we have ascribed to Gilpin, 
and liim, we doubt not, is the patron and unwearied catechist of 
oldest inhabitants,” gipsies, and nurserymen, — a predilection with 
wliicli we liave no rigid to cpiarrel, as we owe to it many of the delight- 
ful anecdotes with which these volumes abound. It is this feature which 
chiefly recommends the hook to the general reader, who is supposed to care 
less for the purely scientific part; and we dare say, even those who consult 
it principally for use will not be very sorry at finding it agreeable also. 
Foj' our own part, we willingly confess that we see no necessary connexion 
between knowledge and dulness, and we are happy to see our view prac- 
tically confirmed in the “ Poorest Scenery.” Much of this praise is due to 
Sir T. Dick Lauder : he has made the work truly a scientific one, by giving 
the class and order to which each tree belongs, distinguishing tfie more 
important varieties of the same species, and adding much curious matter 
respecting their natural lustory ; while, at the same lime, he has greatly 
enhvenecVthe whole with amusing anecdotes of personal adventure and ob- 
servation. Gilpin's original plan admits of all this being done without 
injury to his arrangement; and so happily has Sir Thomas blended liis ad- 
ditions with the former matter, that he appears less in the character of a 
mere editor than of an original author filling up, from more extensive obser- 
vation and^nore accurate knowledge, his own outline. Had the learned l)a- 
ronet passed the whole of his life in the forest of Amiens or of Ardennes, 
instead of swaying the mobility of political meetings, and aclingthe tj-ihune 
of tlie people in a crowded city, (and wc sincerely regret to think tliat a man 
so honoiirahle-minded and so highly-talented as Sii* Tliomas, should ever 
lend himself to such fooleries,) he could not have executed his task in a 
more masterly manner, or with more entire enthusiasm. To him the age of 
a particular tree is an object scarcely less inf eresting than that of an indivi- 
dual of his owm species. He rejoices in the vigour of a sapling as he would 
in the health of a favourite child ; he watches its growlli with the utmost 
solicitude, marks down in his memorandum-book its progress from year to 
year -he exults in its “ greatest girth " — observes symptoms of its decay 
with anxious sorrow ; and, when at last it yields to the force of the tempest, 
or perishes under the touch of gradual decay, he laments over it as he 
would over a friend dying in a good old age ; but if it fall untimely under 
the axe, the biographer of trees evidently contemplates the unhappy forester 
with something like the feeling of horror which the moralist entertains to- 
wards an unfeeling murderer. With Sir Thomas an offence against taste is 
a serious crime ; and wo to the unfortunate squire to whose charge he can 
lay the desecration of a grove, the awkwa;*d grouping of a clump, or even 
the misplacing of a single tree ! Pollarding is an offence little short of 
petty larceny, and barking is death without benefit of clergy. We question 
whether, in spite of the genuine sense of religion w'hich his remarks disco- 
and his character as a man of taste and a lover of architecture, Sir 
could have sincerely joined in admiration of the first Temple, or 
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has bumble, as a Christian, ever to forgive Solomon’s forty score thou- 
sand Jewish hewers who produced such havoc among the celebrated forests 
of Lebanon. 

We love this enthusiasm, especially when, as in the present case, it is 
accompanied with genuine taste. It is only such men as Gilpin and Sir 
Thomas pick I.auder, who unite a keen enjoyment of the beauties of nature 
with habits of attentive observation, a refined taste, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with her minutest modes of operation, that can do justice to her forest 
scenery ; and, accordingly, their labours outweigh in value the lucubrations 
of a score of plodding arboriculturists, who get unbounded credit for solidity 
merely because they are imperviously obscure and impenetrably dull. 

Gilpin’s arrangement is methodical and simple. He divides his W'Ork 
into three books, in the first of which he considers trees— which, he justly 
observes, are the foundation of all scenery— as single objects; and here he 
has investigated their general picturesque qualities in their several kinds, 
and in the specific character of each ; and he concludes this part of his 
w^ojk with a short account of the most celebrated trees. In the second 
book he considers trees under their various inodes of composition, from the 
clump to the forest ; concluding this part with a view of forest scenery, and 
of the several i'orests that may be traced in Great Britain. The third book is 
entirely dedicated to the New Forest, the scenery of which is described in a 
series of journeys through that interesting tract of country, with which the 
author was more intimately connected; and lastly, the modes and habits 
of life are described of such animals as inhabit it. 

Sir Thomas’s part of the present edition consists principally, as wre have 
already mentioned, in filling up the original plan, by the addition of such 
information as increased experience and more extensive observation have 
suggested, and partly in rectifying Gilpin’s mistakes, and combatting some 
of his particular decisions in matters of taste. Besides this, he has greatly 
added to the value of the w ork by his important additions to the scientific 
part ; and to its interest, by the many anecdotes, all intimately connected, 
and generally illustrative of his subject, with which he has enlivened it. 
All of these additions are carefully distinguished from Mr. Gilpin’s text, by 
being in a smaller type ; and each respective portion is introduced immedi- 
ately after the original matter to which it refers. This we think a much 
better plan than loading the book with notes, which, fjom tlfeir number 
and bulk, must have been inconvenient for consultation, and at the same 
time offensive to the eye. 

Before \ve dismiss these delightful volumes w’e have a word or two to say 
on a subject to which we have already adverted— we mean the editor’s 
theory of Beauty, as unfolded in his preliminary essay “ On the Nature 
and Principles of Taste.” We say his theory, because, although he 
professes to give only an abstract of Mr. Jeftrey’s review of Alison's Essays 
on this subject, he advocates the theory in a more absolute sense than, as 
appears to us, was ever meant by either Alison or his ingenious reviewer ; 
and, at all events, cames it to an extent which we think unwarranted by 
sound philosophy. We are aw are that Mr. Alison’s opinion, that the power 
01 certain objects to excite certain emotions of pity, terror, &c., depends 
upon association, is now pretty generally received ; and, to a certain ex- 
tent, we believe it to be just : nay, we are even prepared to admit, that in 
every case our sense of beauty, sublimity, and so forth, is capable of being 
heightened or modified by association. But we cannot help adhering in 
part, at least, to the good old creed which acknowledges a beauty in certain 
objects, independent of all association, which affects immediately not what 

sense, but a simple feeling of the mind, 
iZ ♦ the medium of any sense, it receives impressions of 

pleasure or disgust, from certain objects. With re- 
'hings, the impression is so invariable and universal, that, in 
$9 zar as they are concerned, taste is as certain a§ the sense itself. 
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Few men arc altogether insensible to what we call natural ittipiressions, 
from the various objects presented to them in the appearances of external 
nature. Emotions of pleasure, of awe, and of admiration, in many cases, 
accompany, and are suggested by, the contemplation of what men have 
learned to call graceful, stupendous, or sublime, m objects presented to the 
eye either singly or in combination. These emotions are common to all 
men, and some of them are invariably suggested by the same object to all 
men, under all circumstances— at least, we are not aware tjliat, amid all 
the disputation about the existence of inherent beauty, and thie difficulty of 
settling the principles of taste, the universality of particular feelings, as in- 
variably connected with particular objects, (though this class of objects is 
indeed limited), has ever been denied. Innumerable are the instances in 
which tastes differ, but upon certain subjects all tastes coincide. A lofty 
mpiintain, for example, V)roken into a thousand chasms, and ribbed with 
rocks, occasionally bristling with the giant pines of a half-exterminated 
forest, planting its base near some wide-extended lake, and hiding its eter- 
nal shows amid the clouds of heaven — such an object, we say, is naturally 
calculated to create a feeling of the sublime; and we know, in fact, that 
such is the emotion wliich more or less powerfully it invariably does excite: 
while the smiling valley of which it forms the boundary, divided by its 
winding stream, and enamelled with every flower of sprmg, as invariably 
gives rise to emotions connected with the perception of beauty. We do 
not deny that the feeling in either case may be heightened by our associa- 
tions, but we find it difficult to believe that they originate in associations 
only : we can imagine our associations with respect to them to be reversed 
without our present emotions being very materially affected. We therefore 
think it more consistent with a sound philosophy to suppose that certain 
objects and combinations of objects are actually calculated to excite certain 
emotions in the mind, altogether independent of association ; although we 
at the same time admit, wliat is indeed undeniable, that in many cases our 
associations give a particular and a strong character to what would other- 
wise have aiipeared indifferent— that in a few cases they violently alter and 
even reverse the emotion which is naturally suggested by an object, and 
that in almost all they liave a certain influence over our appreciation of 
beauty. W.e are at present combatting not the theory of Alison, for he 
admits of objects affecting our emotions “ by association or otherwise;" 
nor of Mr. Jeffrey, who acknowledges that** certain combinations of colours 
and of sounds are originally agreeable to the eye and the ear, and consti- 
tute a sort of beauty which may be said to be the direct and peculiar object 
of our perception, and of which no other account can l)e given than that, 
])y the constitution of our nature, such objects are agieealile to us but 
only Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's unqualified position that a// beauty depends 
upon association. No doubt this is only carrying Mr. Alison’s principles 
to an extent perfectly warranted by that eminent writer himself, when he 
attempts to account for all our ideas of beauty, on the ground of their hav- 
ing reference to some social or selfish affection ; but Sir Thomas is unfor- 
tunate in choosing for illustration of the theory some particulars which Mr. 
Alison wisely or inadvertently overlooked, and which, in our humble opi- 
nion, are fatal to the universality, at least, of his doctrine of association. 
For instance, to what class of associations aie we to refer the sense of 
beauty suggested by certain contortions and twistings of the branch of a 
tree, and of deformity as generally suggested by irregularities of a different 
form? Nay, even that which pleases in one species of tree displeases in 
another. We suspect it would not be easy to account for this on the prin- 
ciple that all objects are beautiful or otherwise only as they have the power 
of reminding us of the proper objects of our familiar affections. 

But we feel that we have not room at present fully to discuss a subject 
which has already employed the pens of Burke, and Price, and Knight, and 
Gilpin, and AUson, and Jeffrey; and we should, therefore, not have 
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alliidea^ it at all were we not that the reader of the “ Forest 

Scenery !’ will often find it difficult to reconcile many of those beauties 
which both Gilpin and Sir Thomas acknowledg:e, in their description of 
trees, with the exclusive principles of taste so warmly advocated by the 
latter ; and therefore we, would advise him, when at a loss to account for 
his perceptions of beauty in a leaf, a branch, a tree, or any similar object, 
to say, with Mr, Jeffrey, “by the constitution of our nature such objects 
are agreeable to us.” 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that few books have afforded us 
more real pleasure than this valuable and beautiful edition of “ Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery.” It cannot tail to be extensively known, and we feel 
satisfied that it requires only to be known in order to be admired. 

The Coquette. 3 vols. By the Author of Miserrimus.” 

“ Miserrimus ” was a clever, indeed, an extraordinary book : upon its 
faults and its perlections it is not now our business to comment, but lieing 
the production of no ordinary mind, we have been naturally led to expect a 
great deal from the author when he again levelled lance in our literary lists. 
It was evident that he w^as young as a writer of fiction, but he was there- 
fore perhaps more vigorous ; and it has seldom been our task to peruse a 
volume of deeper interest. The author commenced the “ Coquette” with 
(as he tells us, in a modest, well-written preface) no higher object in view 
than mere amusement. We are sorry, and we blame him, for this ; because 
people who can do well ought not to be content with mediocrity and it is 
surely no liigh or desirable end to wile away time without having made us 
wiser or better during the hours w'ehave consumed. The author has, how- 
ever, performed what lie promised, has produced the effect he had contem- 
plated, and the “ Coquette” is to the full as amusing as coquettes gene- 
rally are. Indeed, the gentleman seems so fully alive to the imperfections 
of this gay and sparkling class, that we shrewdly suspect he has been 
somewhat a sufferer by the bright eyes and beaming smiles of the “ witches ” 
of England or France. The whole composition of the “ Coquette ” savours 
of the latter school, and did we not know to the contrary, we should be led 
to believe that its origin was derived from some of those plumed pens that 
paint so skilfully the schemes, follies, and inlrigues of French mediocre 
society. Let “ Miserrimus” say what he will, coquetry is not tlie character 
of our fair English ^vomen ; they may affect it, as they do a host of other 
faults and follies, but it is not their nature — they are too sensible, too sin- 
cere, too true-hearted for coquetry. We advise our author forthwith to 
resume his pen, and, taking a few hints from his neighbours, make the 
amende honorable, to the fair sex, by setting forth tlie“ Male Coquette," in 
all his hideousness of form and character. What, v e w'ould ask Jiim, can a 
poor girl do ?~-if tlierc were none of the “ opposite sex" to coquette with, 
they must either flirt wdlh each otlier, or give up the practice altogether. 
Men set an example, which women in their weakness follow ; and that, in 
the words of Orator Snub, is “ the long and the short of the matter.” 
“ The Coquette” is a most amusing library- book, and would be exceedingly 
proper as well as entertaining to read aloud these long, wet, winter even- 
ings, were it not for certain passages written with a carelessness, to say no 
woi se of them, for which, from one who so evidently knows right from 
wrong, we can make no excuse. 

These offensive paragraphs (for' they are but few) rnay be very easily 
expunged when the “ Coquette” changes her dress — by which we mean 
arrives at a second edition ; and it is a pity that anything written with a 
kind intent, and a total freedom from the affectations (saving and except 
the rose leaves^ of fashionable novels, should be at all stained by a fault 
arising more from Xh^fa^on deparler, too common amongst young men. 

beveral of the. characters are exceedingly well drawn— indeed they are 
obviously sketches from the life, and there is a sparkling vivacity through 
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the whole work. If we cannot rank the heaiil of its%!ass w6 miy at 
least fairly consider it an acquisition to the library during these dull winter 
months, wlien a pleasant, humorous, and gossiping companion is more wel- 
come to our fireside than a head brimfull of knowledge, and a tongue 
dropping “ wise saws.” The author must, however, labour with a higher 
object than mere amusement— he is capable of thinking and of writing 
better than he has yet done. We tmst we may, ere long, see the results of 
such counsel in a work of fiction that shall be as powerfully interesting as 
“ Miserrimus,” and as merry as the “ Coquette,” but more useful gnd na- 
tural than either. 

The Book of Psalms, with Scriptural Illustrations. 

The compiler of this useful and elegant little volume justly observes that 
“ the multitude of marginal references added in some of our Jlibles presents 
a great obstacle in the way of pursuing such a plan generally ; for, many 
of them having more of the character of a concordance, are unsuitable to 
the end proposed.” This is undoubtedly true ; and some of the most beauti- 
ful passages in the Psalms lire, in the careful work before us, illustrated by 
different portions of the Old and New Testament. We are convinced that 
the other xiortions of Scripture similarly arranged would be invaluable, 
Iiarticularly to those who lack the time to investigate for themselves. The 
author, we undei’stand, is an excellent and acconqilished lady, whose main 
object has been to gratify and assist her own extensive circle, but who has 
given to the public the power of participating in the great good” which 
cannot but result from her well-directed labours. 

The Tale without an End. From the German. By Mrs. Austin. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and design of this German fairytale, em- 
bellished as it is by the most delicate w'ood engravings. Mrs. Austin does 
all t hings well, though wedoulit if there are not some points that she might 
have either omitted or altered materially in her very elegant translation. 

The Fire-flies should not be made to tell stories instead of truth ; the 
great point is to use and not abuse the beauties of fable. 

The Parliamentary Pocket Companion. 

We are hax)X)y perceive that our recommendation of this valuable little 
work has been fully responded to. In the very first year of its birth — ever 
memorable as the year of the reformed Parliament— it ran through several 
editions. Tlie extensive patronage it has won, and its fixedness as one of the 
most useful and valuable of our annuals, have not diminished t hat industry 
in the eomjjilcrs which was the primary clement of its success. In the 
l>resent day, when every one affects political knowledge, this key to l|pth 
liouses of parliament is of indispensable necessity. It furnishes at once a 
complete history of the politics, votes, and connexions of the members of 
both houses, in many instances agreeably relieved by personal and charac- 
teristic anecdotes. It gives, besides, the amount of the constituency in 
every j^lace invested witli the franchise, and the number of votes which 
secured the return of the sitting member, as well as of those by which the 
less successful candidate was sustained; thus enabling those curious in 
j^olitical statistics to become acquainted with the ojiinions of the general 
electorate body of the empire as regards the great questions now at issue. 
A very valuable characteristic of this little book is its freedom from any 
particular party leaning. Induced to go through it in consequence of the 
very valuable information which it is calculated to afford, we could not even 
make a guess whether the compilers are Tories, Whigs, or Radicals ; 
whether they view the late great change in our constitution as of good or 
of evil omen. The objects they seem to have prescribed to tliemselves are 
a relation of facts, and an explanation of forms ; and this they have done 
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“nation is contained in so circumscribed a 06 Mtt^a:ss. 

Bainardistoii. 3 vols. 


' There are few persons who must be more completely out of their; feleinent 
than soldiers when half-pay, economy, and idleness succeed to the happier 
days qf death, destruction, and rapid promotion. A half-pay o&cer is the 
most unfortunate of created beings ; — 

The day of Lis destiny *s o’er. 

And the star of his fate has declined.” ^ 

A solitary chop has succeeded to the cheerful companionship of the mess - 
dinner; ati eternal frock-coat has superseded the glittering uniform ; and, 
instead of being the “ cynosure of neighbouring eyes” in a country assem- 
bly, he is reduced to a perpetually-recuiTing question of “ What shall I do 
with myself to-night ? ’ No wonder he takes ^fuge in novel-reading ; and 
as nothing is more alluring than 

“ Tlie quicksand path that leads from thought to crime,” 

novel-reaiding soon leads to novel-writing ; and theri||he long morning and 
long evening is filled up with love, sorrow, battle, and sadden death ; while 
the now fortunate H.P. luxuriates in dreams of profit to be obtained and 
fame to he acquired, — dreams like 


— “ The horizon’s fair deceit, 

Where earth and heaven but seem, alas ! to meet.” 


It may he asked, what have these circumstances to do with “ Barnar- 
diston,” a tale of the sixteenth century? Why, we have enlarged on the 
author’s actual situation, as, if that does not furnish an excuse for Writing, 
we fear that none will bo found in the work itself. 


Cabinet of Romance. — ^The Dark Ladye of Doona. 1 vol. 

Tills is a very picturesque story, founded on the traditions wherein the 
old age of time delights; the very name, “ The Dark Ladye,” is enough to 
make the fortune of a romance published in November. It is the history 
of a warlike and piratic dame, very celebrated in the popular legends of 
Ireland. It opens with great spirit; and tjie early and romantic attach- 
ment of the beautiful and wild ydiing chieftaiiiess is qtllte in a novel style 
to the generality of sucli affairs. We do not, however, think that the story 
.^fcpprove.s as it proceeds. It grows more commonplace, more in the usual 

m and the imagination of the writer is overlaid with liis actual material. 

whole, “The Dark Ladye of Doona” is not equal to the other produc- 
tions of its author. We were so very much pleased with some of the stories 
of W aterloo, that we expected more than we have fout^d-— a common finish 
to the expectations of m^n and critics. Still, we look forward ; and recom- 
mend our author to more modern topics, and scenes of more actual interest. 

Th#Life and Works of Burns. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. 

We received this volume too late in the month to do it justice ; and 
must Ibr the present confine ourselves to a recommet|datioii of it as one of 
the best edited works of modern times— judging frolrilthe first volume, and 
the plan which Mr. Cunningham proposes to pursue. The illustripUS; pea- 
sant has, at lengih, fallen into good hands. His iHographer can understand 
appreciate the extraordinary character of the many and , the stupendous 
%1gemus of the poet. He is a kindred spirit— himself^ poet* ntid a Scottish 
and although his lot has been cast more fortunately — the elements 
nature blended more happily— aM he is reaching age respected 
wdl as admired— a fate widely dine^nt from that of his ^reat^ country- 
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The Youttg Gkntleniin’s Book : a Serie® of Choice Readings. 

This is one of the^iopst skilfully aruanged and least exceptionable oor^pl-- 
lations we have ever seen. It contains an imniense • mass of information 
upon almost every topic i^seful or interesting to young or old; and though 
published more especially foifbe former, it may be consulted with pleasure 
and prolit by the latter. In general th? authorities are given, ani^|hey are 
the best. Tlie several divisions embrace a vast variety of subjectsj of which 
explanations and illustrative anecdotes arc given— such as geology, orni^ 
thology, botany, logic, rhetoric; &c. &c. The volume is, moreover, got 
up” with exceeding taste; and is just such a present as one%ould desire 
to inalce; to a young friend, or one whose claim may be nearer and dearer. 


Remarks ( 


’s Prose Translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
Bv 1 ). Boileau. 


Every one* who is, acquainted with Mr. Boileau’s “ Nature aijd Genius Of 
the German Lani^ge' will be (Iclightcd to peruse these remarks On ' 
“ Faust,” which may in fact be considered as a sort of sequel aud compl^r 
tion to the lormer woik, as well as a most useful supplement to Mr. Hay- ' 
ward's. While bearing willing testimony to the great ability and general 
fidelity of Mr. Hayward's prose translation of the “ Fanst,” Mr. Boileau 
scrupidously points the student's attention to some mistakes which none 
perhaps but a native like himself could so satisfactorily have cleared up, 
in fact, the pamphlet —for in shape and size it is no more — abounds in co^ 
j)ious illustrations, throwm together from the exuberance of a mind richly 
stored with all the treasures of modern Gennati literature, of those delica'r ' 
cies of expression and niceties of phrase which raise so much difficulty in , 
the way of any one not “ to tl\o manner liorn.” All the numerous exam- 
ples, drawn from so great a. variety of soui'ces, are acimrately translated and 
explained ; indeed, Mr. Boileau displays almost as intimate and familiar <111 
acquaintance witli English and wdth French as with his native tongite. In 
common with every genuine lover of the noble language of our Saxon fore-^ 
fathers, we rejoice that the English public: is now in possession— through, 
the joint laboin^f Mr. Hayward and Mi*. Boileau— of a complete apparatusi 
Ibr mastering' tlwdifficulties Of that strange and somewhat mysterious drama# ^ 


Goethe's “ Faust” ^ ^ 

. 

Tales and Pop\ilar Fictions. By Thomas Keightley. 

The task of reviewing tins w'ork is at once bewildering and deliglfnul-^ 


bewildering-, because (although it has a much higher aim and nobler pur- 
pose) it is in itself a brilliant review of the whole region of fiction ; and de- 
lightful, because every page glows with beauties, which seem to unfold 
themselves the more, the more fi-equenlly we recur to tliem. The author is 


admirably adapted for his present undertaking, by the deep and '^aried te‘^ ' 
searches his work on Fairy Mythology compelled him to make ; and he - 
presents to us, m^ succession, the popular fictions and legendS'Wail 
ages and nations *||t;yacing the glowing records of Persia, India, and Afabia, 
through all their Changes, and in all their European disguises, whether 
shrouded in mist, hidden in obscurity, or mouldering in the long lost recbifds ' 
of ages gone fly.., y. 

Mr. begins his wrork by expressing an opinion, ttie T:tufh of 

which he endeavouCs^^to prove, that “ man is an inventive and indepehdeut, 
rather than a merely imitati\;% being.” No one can peruse his work* With- 
out acknowledging that there is indeed a much greater samehess bf inVen- 
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01% tovi^'theatt- 

brief ^(kupttstaiiipes might be referred to tiie 

. poverty of the\uraafe im||ihation, limited stock ofmatemls 

to iwork on, must, of necSsityi frequently produce, similar combinations.” 

: -^till, wliere there has been imitation, he Jias^raced it to its sourcfe ; no 
labour of investigation, no depth of reseai*ch, hi# been spared ; and tlie 
teacler may deligist in the flowers he gathers, and th#f|?iiit he cidls, without 
encountering one thorn to almoy, or one difficulty ^ discourage him. He 
glides, in the author’s delightful company, tlmapglpFrauce, 8p|tin, Hussia, 
ScandiMgfa, in shqrt, all the oktip/s^orid, a® finds himself, perha]ps, not 
least d(||pited' when listening to the author’s pleasing description ot home 
isoehes ahd his own boyhood. 

.The stories will make the #ork a treasure to tha young ; they are so 
cdearly told,(||nd so exquisitely illustrated by the graceful^mcil of W. H. 
Brooke, Till curious information its pages contain will recommend it to 
the: learned ; and the grace, feeling, and ease, with which it is written, will 
. secure it a ^ordial welcome from "the ladies of ^A country which yields to 
none in the care and finish bestowed on the edua iM n of its daughters. 

The Round Towers of Ireland, ^ 

, ]If enthusiasm was always allied with truth, and triim had always been 
'd^ustrated and established by learning, then would Mr. O'Brien, the airthor 
^ the present book, be indeed to be envied. Infinite ingenuity, untiring 
;■ perseverance, and a vast fund of antiquarian and literary lore, have been 
tMfought to the task. But Mr. O’Brien treats all opposing theorists with a 
most merciless rancour, which may, perhaps, fairly be attributable to tire 
- opposition and ill-treatment he has endured. But save us ! we should say, 
pray save us! from offending so formidable a gladiator in the arena of 
letters as our author. H e not only demolishes the errors of his predecessors, 
but he leaves them not until he has sung over their prostrate opinions his 
Joyous song of triumph. Many of his adversaries will be inclined to say, 
with Sir Andrew Ague Cheek — Had I known he had been so cunning 

lit fence. I’d seen him d d ere I’d Ibught him.” 

t' ; The,,** Round Towers of Ireland ” Jiave been an enigma for a length of 
time that no (Edipus among antiquaiians had been able to solve. The 
lloyal Irish Academy oftered a gold medal and fifty pounds for the best 
I essay on this curious subject. A MiyRetrie obtained prize, and an 
inferior reward of twenty pounds was spyen to Mr. O’BiHlK which rewaid 
I had not been originally intended, hut that the decision of^e council, first 
ii^fevour of Mr. Petrie, and then receiving and apparently approving the 
tnio^ 6f Mr, O’Brien, induced them, though they could not revoke their 
► decii||||i, to acknowledge Mr. O’Brien's merit by declaring an additional 
ptiEe, On this Mr. O’Brien is very indignant, and it ceriainly does ap- 
peal that the council, to say the least, have acted impol^tically and with 
indecision. The iiroceedings, however, affect not the truth of Mr, O’Brien’s 
hypothesis with regard to the round tow^ers, w Inch he asserts to have been 
Buddhist Temples, erected by the ancient Phoenician colony which settled 
in Irelandpiong before the Christian era, and called by Irish historians 
Tiiath d6 tktnrtam. The w^ay in which he treats the subject will amuse 
and instruct others than antiquarians. His frequent re^urse to intense 
expressions, and his constant use of italics to give imp)rtance to words 
that have none, is a vice of constant occurrence in his compositiqpx 
TI e |s a young writer, and a great enthusiast ; so that these peculiarities 
ape a liUle excusable. For the truth of his positions we sliawjd be sorry 
td vouch, and more sorry to deny, — as the latter course wi^d m ns- 
(^swredly leave us at the inercy of Mr. O’Brien, with whose powers fbr cou- 
^troVersy we wish not to be made personallj^cquainted : presuming that 



our fate in the encounter woii^ be 

nians, buried under the number and weight of advmariee" weapons* 
"ipie Book of Science* ^ 

Mecha^iics I-^-Hydrauhcs I !— Hydrostatics 1 1 f — What dse? Oh, 

days when we wereypung!” Science tm? science then— hid, stiff, crablw 
— m all respects as’b|Ld as the multiplication table. Here is 
introduction to the prin^pl^ of natural philosophy, adapted to the eoilQ^" 
prehension 6f young peoi)le?^ We have, carefully perused e^ry and; 

a page has afforded us proofs of accuracy and observation wEch wC; 

y expected. There cannot be a more delightful present to the young* 
or any thing Ixjtter calculated to refresh the memories of the old. 1 hie 
wood-cuts are both useful and ornamental ; and we are gladlto find that 
the series will be continued. We sincerely wish it success, and assure Oup- 
friends that it is substantially bound, and in every respect well arranged— 
the book of all others to young people how to think. ^ 

IllustrationB of Pbliti5^Economy, No. XXIII.— The Three Ages; 

, a Talc. By Harriet Martineau. 4 

We do not like number so well as many of its predecessors ; it deail . , 
too much in exaggeration, wants interest, and paints too entirely in shadow ^ 
for truth. The first age is that of Henry the Eighth, which is about as bad 
as it can be ; the second is the time of Charles the Second, and that is 
worse; the third is our present day, and that is worse still. Now, therfe 
are two ways of viewing everything ; and while we w^ould be among the first 
to confess abuses, and rectily, or, at least, endeavour to rectify, abuses, wo 
still must enter our protest against sweeping censures and general asseis 
tions ; — it is quite as necessary to admit the good as to state the bad. Oup 
space, however, will only allow us to speak of the fictitious merits of theso 
pages; and, as an historical painter, Miss Martineau has not been sucr 
cessful. There is no life, no colouring in her scenes: tlie dialogues sntaek 
of the inescnt day and llie Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 

The Sabbath Minstrel ; consisting of Select Melodies fn>m tlie most 
esteemed Coiiiposeis, adapted to Words from distinguished Autbon. 
By John Blo^ley. 

Of this workl^hich is of periodical appearance, eight numbers liavc 
been issued, and will be followed by four more, with the stated desigiMjigr 
forfning a volume expressly suited to the demands and occasions '<w fife 
music room on the Sabbath eve. The compiler has taken a free |||bgo 
among the works of the first musical masters, in quest of the 
beauties of melody, for incoiporalion with the devout poetic compositions 
which he has selected for his purpose ; and he has executed his task 
hitherto in a more cheerful spirit than is commonly evinced in musica) 
collections of a devotional character. Successful in presenting a varieil 
range of interest in his subjects, he has enhanced the variety l)y%coasioii* 
ally comprehending in his arrangements tw o, three, and four voices. A . 
piano-forte accompaniment serves to bind the whole together. The trrkse^^ 
of each number i$: extremely moderate : indeed, a cheaper work thf 
musical kind, whether as relates to class or to quantity, has not eonie 
under our notice ; and we hold that eveiy departure from Ihe extravagi^ 
standard of price maintained in the musical publications of the is ^ 
itself a merit. : ^ ^ ^ r 
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Babbles from the Brunnens of Nassau ; au 
Account ofa Residence nt some of the Fashion- 
able Watering Places in Germany. 

A Continuation of White's Natural History 
. o£ Selbourne, from the unpublished Papers 
and Journals of Mr. White. 

A Second Series of Jesse's Gleanings In Na- 
tural History. 

A PoBthumous Work of Monk Lewis, being 
tbe'Jourtli^ which he kept while living among 
his Slaves in the West Indies. 

Travels in Norway, by Routes not usually 
taken by Knglish Travellers. 

The Life and Campaigns of General Sir 
^ohn Moore is nearly ready. 

The Military, Statistical, Moral, and Political 
State of Russia, in 1833, by an officer, late in 
the Russian Army, is in the press, 

A volume of Heeren’a MiNcelluneoiis Works, 
containing his Essay on the Political Results 
of the Reformation, on the Rise of Political 
Theories in Europe, on the Continental Inte- 
rests of Great Britain. 

An extensive Series of Synchronistical 
Tables, from the Flood to the Present Time, 
partly from the Latin of Rumheck, but im- 
proved by Comparisons 'and Additions from 
the Works of Fynes Clinton, Hale, and others, 

Makanna, a Tale of Southern Africa ; in- 
cluding a Series of Maritime Adventures on 
the Indian Ocean, 3 vols. ; will be published 
In the course of next month. 

‘ The Gteography of Sacred History consider- 
ed, fic., by Charles T. Beke. Esq. 

Elements of Medical Police; or the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Legislating for the Public 
Health. By Blsset Hawkins, M.D., King’s 
-iCollege. 

The Royal Mariner, a Poetic Sketch of the 
Naval Scenes in which his present Majesty 
bore an honourable and conspicuous part, by 
'Charles Royne Sillery, will be published early 
in the year. 

Rr. Lindley is preparing a Familiar or Po- 
pular Inlroduction to Botany, on the Model of 
H^sseaii’s celebrated Letters, and illustrated 
b^umerous Plates. 

Tl^^^third and concluding volume of Mr. 
fimealey’s History of the Reformed Religion in 
France is preparing for publication. 

The History of the Church*^in Scotland, by 
tlie Rev. Rr. Russell, is under prej)aration. 

Nearly ready for the press. Memoirs and 
Remains of Bishop Lowth, by the Rev. P, 
Hall. M.A. 

The Curite of Marsden; or, Pastoral Con- 
versations between a Minister and his Parish-. 
loners, by E. and M. Attersoll. 

'Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by 
Mrs. Jameson. 

, Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egertoir 
Brydges, 

A new work of Fiction, by the authoress off 

Mothers and Raughters.” 

Taxation and Financial Reform, by 'R, Tor- 
rens, Esq„ M.P. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical^ 
Political, Biographical, and MJflcellaoeoiut 
Cftronicle of 1833. 


A volume of dramas, entitled the Seven 
Temptations, by Mrs. Howitt. 

A translation of ZscboUke's Popular History 
of Switzerland, with the author's subsequent 
alterations. 

National Education as it exists in Prussia ; 
translated from the report of M . Victor Cousin , 
by Sarah Austen. 

NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

An Encyclopa*diQ of Gardening, by J. C. 
Loudon, new edit. No. H. 8vo. 2.^. firf* 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, 
Vol. XVIII. 8vo. 15s. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir T. R. 
Lauder, with thirty Illustrations. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 18i'. 

The Baboo, and other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in Ipdia. 2 vols., post 8vo. 2lif. 

Grace Kennedy’s Works, Vol. I. 12mo. 5^. 

The Stoic ; or, Memoirs of Eurysthenes the 
Athenian, by J. Stt^jiford. 12mo. 4.c. 

Narrative of a Jbhrney to the Falls of the 
Cavery, with a Description of the Neilgherry 
Hills, by Lieut. H. Jervis. 8vo. 12y. 

Lectures at Home, by Maria Hack. 12mo. 

As. 6d. 

Good’s Book of Nature, 3d edition. 3 vols 
f.c. Svo. 24.9. bds. 

RomeKtic Architecture, by F. Goodwin, 2nd 
Series. 4to. 2/. 12r. 6d. 

Theory of the Constitution compared with 
Us Practice in Ancient and Modern Times, by 
J. B. Bernard, Esq. Svo. 14«. 

O’Neil’s Dictionary of Spanish Painters 
Part. I. Royal Svo- 21 

Tierney’s Hi.storf of Arundel. 2 vols. royal 
Svo. Plates, 2/. lOs. 

Pictures of Private Life, Second Series, by 
Sarah Stickney, f.c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contarini Fleming, by D'lsraeli the Younger, 
2nd edition. 4 vols. f.c. 18s. 

Metrical Analysis of Euripides' Hecuba and 
Medea. Post Svo. Ss. lSd. sewed, each. 

Tales and Popular Fictions, by Thomas 
Keightky. 12rao. 10.s. (Id. 

The Dublin University Calendar, 1834, 
12mo. Ga‘. 

Sir Charles Scudamore on the Effects of 
Inhalation in Consumption. 2nd edition, 8vo. 
7s. Cd. 

Pathological Anatomy. Illustrations of the 
Elementary Forms of Disease, by R. Carswell ; 
Fas. 4, Melanoma. Folio. 15r. 

A Manual of the History of the Political 
System of Europe and its Colonies, from its 
Formation at the close of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, to its Re'establisbmeiit at^the Fall of 
Napoleon, by A. Heeren. 2 vols, Bvo. 245. 

Analytical Statics ; a Supplement to the 
4th edition of a Treatise on Mechanics, by 
W. Whewell. Svo. 7*. 6d. 

The Coquette, by the author of “ Misexrl- 
mus.” 3 vols. Svo, 1/. ll«. Cd. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds, by F. Scho* 
l)erl. 2 vols. 

Russia ; or, Miscellaneous Observations on 
t3 ||fc,j Country, made in the service of the Bible 
by B. Pinkerton. Royal 6yq, 3Is. 
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Dictloliaty of the Arte of Lffoi hy Sit Ev 


The Gulistan of Sadi of Shiraz. traniUted by 
F. Gladwin. New edit. 8\ro. 9x. 

Chitty*8 General Practice of the Law. Fart 
III. Boyal 8vo. 16«. 

The Black Watch, by the author of Tradi- 
tionary Stories of Old Families.** 3 vols. post 
Svo. 12. 11&‘. 6d. 

Hannah More*B Works. Vol. II. ISmo. 5r. 
Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. 1). 
Crockett of West Tennessee. 12mo. 6s. 

A Residence in the West Indies and Arac> 
rica, by Lieut.-Colonel St. Clair. 2 vols. Hvo. 
30i. 


Phillips^ 8vo. 14i. 

On th1e Round Towera cf Ireland* by H. 
O'Brien. 3vo. ICs. 

Life and Works of Robert Burna* edited by 
Allan Cunningham. Vol. LXcontaialng Life>> 
12mo. 5s. 

Companion to the AmeTican Almanac* 1834* 
5.?. 

Analysis of SountU;, by £• M« Kewmaiu 
ISmo. 5s. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Citation of WicklifFc. 

This is a very clever and interesting: print from a picture by an artist of 
the name of Jones, — one with whose works we are not J'amiliar. He evidently 
possesses many qualitications necessary for historical painting ; and if he 
be young in liis art, we have no doubt of his arriving at excellence. The 
venerable Reformer is finely conceived, and the characters by whom he is 
suiTOiinded are well designed and grouped. The principal personages in- 
troduced into the picture are portraits ; and a useful key accompanies the 
print. If we do not comment on the faults of the perlbrmance, it is be- 
cause we look upon it as tlie promise of better things. It is a spirited un- 
dertaking on the part of the publisher, thus to engrave and issue the pro- 
duction of one as yet unknown to fame, and wc trust the speculation will 
be found an advantageous one. 

The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts I. and IL 

It is high time that lovers of art and collectors of engravings should 
have the power of collecting, at a small expense, the works of the great 
painter of England: they may now attain this object. Messrs. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves have issued the 1st and 2nd numbers of a work, which, 
when completed, will contain prints from nearly all the best pictures of 
Sir Joshua, We shall have other opportunities of noticing it. 


THE DRAMA. ^ 

COVKNTGARDEN. 

At Covent Garden the only novelty has been the production of a comedy 
from the pen of Jerrold, entitled the Wedding Gown, It has been per- 
fectly successful, though not one of the most excellent of the xn oductions 
of the same author. The plot is founded on the disasters and hardships 
encountered by Lubieski (Mr. Cooper), a Polish exile, during his residence 
in England. His daughter Augusta (Miss Phillips), lodging in the garret 
of the house of a Mr. Crearaley, has contrived, unknown to her father, to 
supply him with the means of subsistence by obtaining employment as a 
milliner. In this capacity she is introduced to Lady Margaret (Miss Tay- 
lor), who, pleased with her manners, gives her encouragement, and engages 
her to make her wedding gown, she being about to be married to Claren£>ii 
(Mr. King), a neiphew of one Beeswing (Mr. Fai ren), who, meanwhile, 
has taken under his patronage the noble Pole, at the request of his land- 
lord, Creamley. This, however, does not take jdace without some ludicrous 
mistake and happy explanation^^ Beeswing, rich and kind, has been so 
often imposed upon by roguish nffiidicants, that he first suspects Lubieski 
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^indi^hantly rebuts, and satis^es Beeswmg of his pride and his honour. He 
M then taken confidenti^y into his employment. Thus father and dau«:h- 
ter are alike engaged in situations which they attempt to conceal from each 
other, having the laudable purpose in view of saving the feeling of degrada- 
tion the one supposes the other would entertain at being compelled to seek 
subsistence by an almost menial occupation. Clarendon, who is to marry 
Lady Margaret, however, is informed by his servant of the presence of Au- 
gusta London, he having known her, and been strongly attached to her, 
when 8^0resden ; but, liaving lost siglit of her fillogetliQr, had consented 
to the marriage of policy proposed by liis uncle with Lady Margaret. Cla-r 
rendon at once renounces his intention ; for which Lady Margaret is grate- 
liil, never having loved him ; his uncle is angry, and suspects the Pole and 
his daughter with intriguing for a marriage with one who, by bis relation’s 
bounty, it is thought would he wealthy; the father and daughter each dis- 
cover how each has been engaged; they repel the charge of ingratitude and 
intrigue, and everything is harmoniously arranged, to ihe satisfaction of all 
parties. It is altogether a superior effort of the author, though, as we l)efore 
intimated, not his best. There are many smart hits and sharp allusions, little 
bits of piquant satire, and some excellent equivoques. Its chief fault as a 
composition is the frequent occurrence of clap-traps- too many appeals to 
sympathy, an overworking of the nerves of the auditor on those subjects 
to which all bosoms thrill, but on which, if over-excited, they become le- 
thargic. It is the fault of one who writes for temporary popularity, rather 
than for permanent fame. In Mr. Jerrold’s future efforts we should hope 
to see this corrected. The performers, most of them, do their duty, though 
there is no display of particular excellence. 

•We have little to say of the other theatres this month, inasmuch as the 
Pantomimes— the merriest creatures of Christmas — have engrossed the 
attention of all the managers, as usual; and as they have little to recom- 
mend them on the score of novelty, a notice concerning them, now that 
they are about to “ hide their” already diminished heads,” would be 
therefore out of place. Next month, we trust, w^e shall have much to vSay 
upon the matter. We must, how^ever, make an exception in favour of the 
Adelphi. The Revolt of the Naiades, a translation from the French, has 
been produced at this theatre with great and deserved success. It exhibits 
an army of pretty women, and tells the story of a recreant iCnight, w^ho 
falls desperately in love with a water-nymph, but in the end returns to his 
.allegiance. The piece is “ got up” with exC/eeding splendour. “ The 
“^^toria,” too, is prospering, and meriting prosperity. These two theatres, 
usually known as the “Minors,” because of the more limited space of 
ground they occupy, bid fair to become the “ Major” in interest, value, and 
importance, as they already are in energy and exertion to achieve popular 
fkvour. To the “ Victoria” we shall next month devote a larger space 
than usual. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Mr. Wilkinson read an essay on ancient warlike engines. He began by 
ebserving that the conquest of this country by the Romans was whtdly 
owing to their proficiency in arms. Of projectiles, the sling was the most 
^ alicUnt; it was mentioned in Scripture, by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
olpor early writers ; it was common in Greece, though the Grecian soldiers 
d|d not excel in its use. Alexander cops^ered its employment a mark of 
and fit only tor those to wield had not weapons of^% 



i#fin6d ordeP^-^offl only f<»r rigiil^iynded sc^tm^ bift 
tke t>f officers ; yet a bullet* thrown with skill fttiin on© th^ slingSy was 
sufficient to pass through a three-inch deal board* Thoiast lime the sling 
was employed i% European warfare was about 1^50. One of these was ex- 
hibited ; it was the same as that still used by boys in this country, though 
seldom seen in the metropdlif. The next was the javelin ; ' in the use 0f 
which the inhabitants of Holland excelled above ail others. Ti^ 
bow might be traced to tfie early times in history of almost all nathms ; it 
was mentioned in the book of Genesis, consequently it was employjj&d 4(M>0 
years ago; the Greeks derived it from the Scythians, and it passed lo other 
nations. The bow was chiefly made of wood, but frequently of horn, as 
was evident from the writings of the ancient poets: the present race Of 
Laplanders used this instrument with greater skill than any other people* 
It was narrated of an English archer, that he equalled even Tell ; lor hu 
could discharge an arrow to a considerable distance with so niueli preci- 
sion, as to fix between the expanded fingers of a man's hand. Other 
archers there were who could send an arrow a distance of 600 yards; the 
common distance was between 4 00 and 5 00. The Persian ambassador, when 
be was last in England, sent an arrow 400 yards into the air, in presence o€ 
the Toxopholite Society. Some of the Persian poets recorded exploits, 
however, which far outdid this ; they told of an archer who sent his arrow 
500 miles — it was discharged at sunrise, and did not fall till noon ! Such 
assertions may probably have given rise to the phrase now so common in 
discrediting l^oasts, of “ shooting with a long bow." The use of the bow 
was forbidden hy Tlenry VIII. The powerful engine used for battering 
walls was the next spoken of; and Mr. Wilkinson quoted very cJeverly a 
variety of classical authors to show the great use made of it by the ancients. 
Such an instrument, w^eighing about 4‘i,aoulbs., and requiring JOOO men to 
work it, did iio more execution than a cannon-hall of 3 6lbs. shot point 
blank. The battering-ram was used in the fourteeiitli century ; and Sir 
Christopher Wren demolislied the walls of the old church of St* Paul’s 
by it.s means, as he could find nothing better to answer lus purpose. Other 
projectiles were enumerated, as mentioned by Tacitus, Vitruvius, &c., 
among the ancients, and by Camden and Holliiishcd among ourselves; the 
very names of which are now happily unknowm to us. The lecturer then 
came to the invention of gunpowder, to which Swartsc, the monk, could 
have no claim; for, according to Mr. Wilkinson, it was no divSeovery of his. 
The detonating powers of nitre were very anciently known ; and Roger 
Bacon probably gained his information from the Arabs, who W'cre good 
chemists. Guns and xiistols were introduced to England about the frlt|^e]|pL 
century; but those with spring-locks were not invented till some time 
after, at Nuremberg. The aversion to fire-arms at first was exceedingly, 
great, as it was imagined they increased the ratio of destnict ion in warfare *' * 
at all events, it could not be denied that fire-arms gave a civilized, prodi- 
gious advantages over a barbarous, nation ; and, probably, in the end, it 
would be found that he who increased the powers of destruction aided the 
cause of humanity. The lecturer concluded by mentioning three remark- 
able pieces of cannon— viz. the Pocket-pistol of Queen Elizabeth, at Doverj; 
the Mens Meg of Edinburgh Castle ; and another at Rome, made froin the 
nails which fixed the iron^ iilates of the Parthenon. On tlie table was a 
great variety of warlike instruments from the armoury of the Tower, libe- 
rally lent by the Board of Ordnance ; among them was a shield, entered in 
the catalogue of arms as belonging to one of the Edwards. Tlie point in 
the centre was fbrmed of a large pistol; there was a small grating, throngti 
which the party bearing it might take aim, and so act on the oSensive as 
well as the defensive. There was also exhibited the veritable walking-stick 
of Harry the Vth. It is a terrible-looking instrument, six or seven feet in 
length, remarkably thick andheaw, and armed at the end with a cluster of 
angular iron knobs, and a spe^fdike point. Henry had this tbrinidable 
weap^ in his possession when he was taken to the Poultry Compter. 
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; J^e lefsttirer obsemd that it if tiot imijossible, io 

enumerate all the gradations of improvement that had taken place in fire-arms 
since their first introduction; but they might be arranged in five classes 
1st, the mere application of the match by the hand ; 2dly, by ihe match-lock ; 
3dly, by the wheel-lock ; 4thly, by the flint-lock ; and lastly, by the per- 
cussion-lock, or the introduction of fulminatln/i: powder. The first three 
were described in his former lecture on ancient engines of warfare. He 
pointed out the errors into which amateur improvers of fire-arms were 
liable tp fall from various causes ; and observed that innumerable plans 
were presented to the Board of Ordnance, which invariably met with 
attention, although that body were sometimes blamed for their apparent 
reluctance to adopt new inventions, which arise either from the failure of 
the experiments proposed, or from the great expense that must attend any 
change in the military arms of the country, while our depdts and arsenals 
were overstocked, and in a time of peace ; but that, in the event of a war, 
there could be no doubt the percussion system would be adopted, and that 
experiments were already commenced to determine the comparative merits 
of the flint and copper-cap plans. After explaining the construction of th'^ 
flint-lock, and the various mechanical means that had been devised for the 
application of fulminating powder to fire-arms, since it s first introduction 
by the llev. Mr. Forsyth, he described the nature of the fulminating com- 
positions employed, and then show^ed the different forms of breechings for 
guns. The first great improvement was the patent breeching by the late 
Mr. Henry Nock, now in general use ; since which, Mr. W. has invented 
a new elliptical breeching, the advantages of which he proved experi- 
mentally, and caused the fire of fulminating powder to pass through a 
charge of loose gunpowder without exploding one. grain of it. The same 
powder was used in another experiment, which was to prove that the igni- 
tion depended on the velocity of the transit. The shock of an electrical 
jar was passed through good conductors, and through a box of gunpowder, 
withoutj.any inflammation taking place; but, on substituting a tube of 
water fb form part of the conducting medium, the powder immediately 
inflamed, — thus establishing the fact that gunpowder will not ignite so 
readily as might at first be imagined; or, as the lecturer observed, that it 
might be possible theoretically to determine what velocity must be given 
to a red-hot cannon-ball to enable it to pass through a barrel of gunpowder 
without exploding it. He then entered on the manufacturingwdepartment, 
and explained the vaiious processes, particularly the mode of preparing 
the iron and steel to form the diffei-ent kinds of barrels called stuby stub 
ivoistr pyire twist, Damascus twist, &c., in all their combinations, from the 
horse-shoe nail, or scrap iron, to the finished barrel, and experimentally 
performed the operation of twisting. All the stages to produce these va- 
rieties were prepared by Mr. W., and exhibited. The theory and practice 
of rifling barrels was briefly described, and one curious fact stated, namely, 
that a smooth-bore barrel, if bent to the right, would throw a ball consi- 
derably to the left of the object aimed at, and vice versa. The lecture 
closed with firing a model of a 32-pounder in all the ways now practised. 
Numerous curious arms and inventions were placed on the table by Mr. 
"Wilkinson: amongst them, a machine for turning gun-stocks; patent rifles 
and pistols to load at the breech; and elegant inlaid pistols, of his manu- 
facture, for Persia ; also a kind of blowing air-gun and target, which it has 
proposed to use as a substitute for'the Ifiowing tub^ in the game of 
skill common in Lancashire and Derbyshire. The illustration was attended 
by upwards of 400 persons, and w^as exceedingly applauded* 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting there was read a portion of a very elaborate memoir 
of a map of the eastern branch of the kh^us, giving an account of the 
^iterations produced in it by the earthqddke of 1819, and the bursting of; 
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the dams in 1 8 2 6 ; also a theory of the Rums formation, and sdii surmises 
on the route of Alexander the Great, by Lieut. Burnes. The portion 
selected had reference to the Runn between Cuth and Sinde. This singular 
tract, the author, states, extends from the Indus to the western confines of 
Guzerat, for a distance of full 200 miles; in breadth from the island it is 
about 35 miles ; and taking into consideration its different belts, &c., it is 
by no means overrated at the enormous space of 7000 square miles. The 
whole tract may be truly said to be a terra hospitibus ferox," Fresh 
water is never to be had any where but on its islands, and there it is 
scarce : it is without herbage on all parts, and vegetable lite is only dis- 
cernible in the shape of a tamarisk bush, which thrives by its suction of the 
raiii-w’ater that lulls near it. The author believes it to be a space without 
a counterpart in the globe, differing as wddely from what is termed the 
Sandy desert, as it differs from the cultivated plain ; neither does it 
resemble the Steppes of Russia; but may justly be considered of a nature 
peculiar to itself. No where is that singular phenomenon, the mirage 
seen with greater advantage than on the Hunn_: the smallest shrubs on it 
have, at a distance, the appearance of a forest, and on a nearer approach 
assume sometimes that of ship.s in full sail — at others, that of breakers on a 
rock: in one instance Lieut. Burnes observed a cluster of bushes which 
looked like a pier, with tall masted vessels lying close up to it ; and on 
approaching, not a bank was near the shrubs to account for the deception. 
Our gallant friend then enters very minutely into a variety of interesting 
points, such as — traditions concerning the Runn ; its state at a former 
period ; description of the islands on it, &c. ; and states the two following 
propositions ; — 1 . That Cutch has, in all probability, been separated frpm 
Sinde by an influx of the sea caused by an earthquake, and that the Runn, 
wdiich now intervenes between the countries, has been, without doubt, at 
some time or other, an inland navigable sea ; 2. That the present state of 
the Runn, which is neither that of a navigable sea, nor one at all, has been 
brought about by a cliain of causes quite in accordance with the^J^-ws of 
nature. 

A paper, entitled ‘‘A Trip to El Dorado,'* by Mr. Hillhoiise, of British 
Guiana, has been read. In 1801 an expedition of several gentlemen was 
sent from Demeraraup the Essequibo, to conmmnicate with the Portuguese 
through their post on, the Rio Branco, to endeavour if possible fo stop the 
Indian slave-trade, which had been lieretolbre carried on by the Caribisce 
in that vicinity. Dr. Hancock, since well known in the scientific world 
wa.s the most ostensible individual employed on that mission ; and from 
him we learn that the Portuguese authorities denied countenancing the 
traffic, w hich is true ; but, as they take no steps for its suppression, it is 
also true, that in the Rio Branco, and other tributaries of the Amazon, the 
Portuguese settlers have regular slaving parties, llio whites themselves 
being actively engaged in them, as corroborated by Lieut. Maw ; and that 
they kidnap indiscriminately from all the native tribes in their neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of the Caribisce, who join them in these excursions. 
The party compiled a rough maj) of their progress, which is so far valuable, 
as it gives comparative distances pretty accurately, and lays down the 
points of eiftrance of the great tributaries ; from which it appears, that 
after the junction of the Kip])anQpmy, the Essequibo lakes a south-east 
direction, and is supposed to rise in the mountains about the longitude of 
the Comantine river. The Cuyuny river has long been ascertained to havb 
a direction about parallel with "the Oronoque, or W. by N., till it has passed; 
the district of the missions ; but after that, its course is enigmatical. On 
consulting the maps and observations of Humboldt, the author says he was 
immediately convinced that the Massaroony must be the national drain of 
the intermediate space between the Cuyuny and the Essequibo; and by 
giving it a south-west direction, would intersect that undiscovered region, 
ti^ El Dorado, or great Golden Lake of geographical table. From repeated 
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f^fiiiiries ii^« ^itiiong the Indians, the author -was conviiiOed that no lakd 
existed in all that space; but all reports agreed in describing the 
inhabitants of that region as thfe most savage and uncoiirteous, refusing to 
allow any traveller to enter their territory. During the progress of the 
“author's researches after the native cottons, he fell in with many stragglers 
pf different nations, by whom he was assured that there was no longer any 
war among them; he determined, in consequence, to explore the Mas- 
saroony, and the short diy season of 1830 saw him start on this expedition. 
We are sorry we cannot follow Mr. Hillhouse to the end of his journey. 
He proceeded nearly 400 miles up the river, as far, indeed, as the Falls of 
Makrib^h and Ooomarow. The narrative abounds wnlh exceedingly 
interesting details : ax. gr . — the root of the hai-arry, a papilionaceous 
plant, bearing a cluster of bluish blossoms, contains a white giimmy milk, 
which, when expressed, is a powerful narcotic, and is used by the Indians 
in poisoning the Water of the rivers; in about twenty minutes after this 
substance is thrown into the water, every fish within its influence rises to 
the surface, and is either taken by the hand or shot with an arrow. The 
cpiality of the fish is not in the least deteriorated. 

COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Mr. Pettigrew has unrolled a mummy, brouglit to this country thirteen 
years ago, and belonging to the Royal tlollegc of Surgeons, who not only 
gave the subject Ifor examination, V>ut the use of their hall for the accom- 
modation of the public at tlie lecture which accompanied it. Mr. Petti- 
grew illiistrated the three principal (and perha|)s only) methods of em- 
balming resorted to by the ancient Egyptians to preserve the earthly taber- 
nacles of their dead as a receptacle i‘or their souls, which, in the event of 
decomposition, must migrate ibr 3000 years throiigli animal, insect, and 
other hateful tbrms. He also explained the mythological characters painted 
on the ^ses, the nature of the colours employed and their mode of appli- 
cation,Srho. kinds of inscription, and the progress recently made in deci- 
phering these long-inexplicable mysteries ; and predicted, from the know"- 
ledge thus attained, that the mummy l^fore him would turn out to be a 
male, and vs^as, indeed, that of Horseisi, a’son of Naspihimegori, an incense- 
bearing priest of the Temple of Ammon, at Thebes. In tfie course ofdhe 
lecture, Mr. Pettigrew produced a portrait on thin wood, which he had dis- 
eoyered last week on the breast of a mummy in the British Museum : this 
uniifne representation was, no doubt, a likeness of the deceased, and the 
most ancient portrait in the world. The eyes arc large and dark, the hair 
black, the countenance fine, the upper part Greek- looking rather than 
Coptic ; and in the distribution of some of the lights there is an artist 
feeling which renders this performance still more extraortiinary. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the mummy was unrolled by Mr. Petti- 
grew, assisted by Mr. (^lift ; and the process excited intense curiosity 
throughout the crowded theatre. The almost endless rolls of cotton cloth, 
becoming coarser as they w^ere nearer to the bod 3 % were unfolded ; and 
finally, after a secret repose of 2000 years, the corpse of the youthftd priest 
of Ammon was exposed to view. We have not room to detail. all the par- 
ticulars; and shall only mentmn, that the eye-sockets were supplied by 
enamel substitutes for the visual orbs ; that an amulet of tarious-coloured 
stones was on the breast, and, lower down, a scarabaeus, about an inch in 
length, in jade, or other hard substance ; and that the finger-nails were 
coloured with henna. The body is a good deal ‘charred with the heat of 
the materials applied to it ; but, upon the whole, its investigation has 
afforded much satisfaction to the literati and antiquaries who are so sedu- 
lously pursuing their inquiries into the condition and records of the cradle 
of mankind. 
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VARIETTfES. . . 

7%e Pipe Rolls, measure of great importance to person^^gaged in 
historical researches, and to the public at large, has recently been carried 
into effect by the exertions of the Commissioners of the Public Records bf 
the realm, and their secretary, Mr. Cooper. The accounts rendered into 
the Exchequer by the sheriffs, and by other persons, ministers,/and bailiffs 
of the crown, are entered of record in rolls, which, for some reason not al: 
present well understood, are called pipe rolls. There is now in existence a 
series of these annual rolls, commencing with the second year of King 
Henry II. (a.d. llflO), and reaching to the present year. It cannot but be 
egarded as highly creditable to the officers of the Court of Exchequer 
that this series should have descended unbroken, except by the loss of two 
rolls only. A few months ago, thirteen were understood to be lost. The 
commission issued under the auspices of the present Chanceflor were not 
satisfied with this information : they directed that very strict and close 
search should be made in all the depositories of Exchequer records ; and 
the result has been, that eleven out of thirteen have lieen discovered, and 
are restored to the use of the public, leaving only two still wanting to com- 
plete a series of 677 annual rolls. The Commissioners have found out a 
means of opening much of the infonnation to be found in , these rolls to the 
public ; and, with the concurrence of the officers, the "Chancellor’s rolls 
have been removed to the British Museum, where they are regarded as 
other manuscripts contained in that great rcpositoiy, and where they may 
be consulted by every one who chooses, subject only to the same regula- 
tions as affect the use of any other books or manuscripts there. ^ 

A circumstance, which must prove highly interesting to all lovers of 
geology, has lately been brought to light by the discovery of a , bed of fossil 
shells (mai’ine) in a good state of preservation. Accident, as nsu^in dis- 
coveries of this kind, led to their detection. A well had been siuilv some 
fourteen years ago by a native, half a mile distant from Saugor, beside the 
road leading to Jubulpore, and wi^ the stones turned out of it lie erected 
a small hut for his workmen, little, drea^iing, at the time, he was piling 
up such geological treasures. A man, the other da\% seeing sonietJiing 
unusual in a lump of the limestone of which the hut was built, dragged it 
out, and took it to his master, Mr. Frazer, who immediately recognjs^ it 
as being a shell. So interesting a fact could not be lost siglit of, and 
means v^ere immediately taken to follow up the discover} . On searching 
the walls of (he dwelling, several other stones, i‘qually rich in shells, were 
detected, and the owner of the ground being questioned, stated they came 
out of the well about half way down ; but ocular proof was not to be pb- 
taiued, from the sides of the well being stoned up with large blocks of 
sandstone. To allow a point of so much interest to remain in doubt would 
have been highly culpable, and Dr. Spry immediately set about sinking a 
shaft parallel to the well. After sinking through bassal both soft and hard, 
he came upon a bed of soft, fatty soil, containing nodules of lime, and pre- 
sently reached the anxiously-sought limestone-bed, from winch he had the 
satisfaction of disintombing some rich specimens of shells, Tl>e bed is 
formed exactly 17 feet below the present surface. The shells are univalved, 
of different sizesrr-some nearly as large as the hand, and all of them 
what is termed reversed shells. " ' 
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^FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

A German morcliant, residing at Valparaiso, in Chili, who is a peat 
amateur of antiquarian research, some time ago engaged an intelligent 
]Dane, namftd Kenous, tq explore some of the wild regions of Chili, which 
probably, had never before been visited by European travellers. This man 
IS said to have nrade the most interesting discoveries. Among the Andes 
of Chillon, he has found an extensive plain, over which are scattered the 
ruins of a considerable city. As the Indians of Chili have always been 
nomades, and us the Incas never succeeded in establishing their power in 
that country^ it may be concluded that the city above-mentioned was built 
and inhabited by a civilized people, who have, subsequently, entirely disap- 
peared. It is alleged that, in other parts of South America, there have also 
been discovered traces of high civilization, no remains of which are obser- 
vable among the Indians who now inhabit those countries. 

^The Minilter of Public Instruction has addressed a circular to the prefects 
of the departments, retpliring rotunis of catalogues of all the books in the 
several communal libraries within their districts. The object of this is to 
arrange, with the consent of the Communal Councils, lor exchanges of 
hooks, so t&at those which, according to the pursuits and extent of the edu- 
cation of the inhabitants, are uninteresting or useless in one commune may 
he transferred to another, where they may be serviceable. The prefects arc 
also required to ^use an examination to be made into the several public 
collections of booics within their respective departments, in order to discover 
any scientific or literary works fallen into obscurity, but which may contain 
matter that may be useful and instructive to the people at large, particai- 
larly recommending a minute inspection of all manuscript copies of Greek 
and Latin classics, pointing out those of Terence, Quintilian, Suetonius, 
Livy, Cicero, Greek glossaries, and others. Manuscripts relating to tlio 
history of France are also recommended to peculiar attention. There aro 
but fe^Sflepartments which do not possess some volumes, or at least some 
unpublished documents, illustrative of their local history either as to the 
towns, families, or remarkable ^eTs,m&.^^alignani s Messenger. 

^ The Journal de Smyrne relates that, “l)n exploring the foundation of a 
holy fountain outside the walls of Cjonstantinople, the remains of a chapel of 
the Lower Empire have been discovered. There were found several mosaics 
an4#ome bones, which are said to be those of a princess in the times of Leon 
the lsaurian. These relics have been deposited in the Patriarchal church, 
where, it is said, there are already a great many jewels of value, and also 
some royal robes ; hut they are concealed, no doubt, in order that they may 
be the more easily disposed of. This fountain, on the site of which they 
are about to build a magnificent church, was formerly called the Golden 
Fountain, though it now bears the name of Baloucti. It has always proved 
a source of gold to the Greek priests who established themselves there." 

Edumtmi in The following statistical account of tlie state of 

education in Spain will be found of interest at this moment, although it 
goes back as far as 1831, as few changes have taken place since that 
period: — Spain has twelve Universities— namely, at Salamanca, Valla- 
dolid, Alcala, Granada, Seville, Saragossa, Santiago, Cervera, Oviedo, 
Huesca, Toledo, and Orratc. The number of students in 1831 amounted to 
9864, of whom 4207 studied the sciences, 930 theology, 3552 civil law, 
646 canon law, and 629 medicine. In 56 sem^aries and colleges there 
were at the same period 8351 students, of whom 2295 studied theology. 
In these the course of education is carried up to the higher classes. There 
are, besides, eight other colleges where tuition is confined to the minor 
classes, containing 1230 pupils, of whom 251 fpllow the sciences, and the 
Vest are taught only the inferior branches of instruction. The fathers of the 
Esculapius had likewise in 1831 several colleges, in which 158 pupils were 
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taught the sciences and 4831 Latin^ and 10946 childtw received a 
rudimental education. There were moreover, in Spain 774 Latin schools, 
with 26,275 pupils ; 9558 other boys' schools, with 356,520 scholars, and 
3070 girls' schools, containing 119,202 scholars, making in all 13^402 
schools, attended by 501,997 scholars. It results from the above statement 
that Spain two years ago had 10,682 young men acquiring the sciences atid 
philosophy in her universities, seminaries, and colleges ; 3225 students in 
theology m the same establishments; 3552 students in civil law; 546 
students in the canon law, and 629 students in medicine, at her universities ; 
31,409 pupils in Latin in her colleges and Latin schools; 368,149 boys 
receiving rudimental education in the colleges and schools; and 1X9,202 
girls receiving education in the schools ; making a total of 53*7,394 young 
persons and children receiving education. In this number, howev’er, are 
not comprised the students in the colleges of medicine and surgery, nor a 
great many yofing females who receive their education convents* The 
entire population of Spain, according to M. Balbi, amounts to 13,900,000 
souls." — Galignan€ s Messenger. ^ 

The following is a summary of the new pieces performed at tffe different 
theatres of Paris during the last year : — Academie Royale de Mpsique, 4 ; 
Tht'^^tre Fran 9 ais, 12 ; Opera Comique, 11; Op6ra Italie§, 1 ^^ymnase, 
19 ; Vaudeville, 22 ; Palais Royal, 29 ; Varietes. 23 ; Porte St. Martin, 13 ; 
Gaiete, 12; Ambigu, 28 ; Folies-Dramatiques, 9; Cirque, 4 ; Molibre, 23; 
Pantheon, 9; making a total of 219. In 1831 there were^272 new pieces, 
and in 1 832 — 258. 148 authors have contributed to the production of these 

works, hut M. Scribe has written more than any other, having given 14, or 
1 more than in 1832. M. Mclesville and M. Ancelot have each brought 
out 9 ; M. Paulin Duport, 8 ; M. Xavier Santini and Alexis Camberousse, 
7; ?»T. Brazier, fi ; Messrs. Carmouche and Maillan, 6 ; M. Theodore 
Nazel, 2. — Galignani's Messenger. 

A New Metal. — In the month rof August last. Professor Breithaupt, in 
Freiburg, determined a new substance, possessing very remarkal^ pro- 
perties, — solid or native iridium. Platina has long been considered the 
heaviest of all metals; hut Profesj^r B. sliows that native iridium. is two 
parts heavier, viz. 23‘3 to 23*6 ; pptina being only 21-5. In the 17th an^ 
18th Nos. of the “Annals of Chemistr 3 ^nd Physics," there is an article^! 
iVom which we extract the following paniculars relative to this discovery. 
Professor Breithaupt found the substance which he has determined ingrains 
from the gold and platina works of Nischno-Tagilsk on the Oural, wfiich 
were brought to him by some young Russians wdio are studying at Freiburg. 
This substance has a shiny and perfectly metallic lusti e. Externally the 
colour is silver-w'tiite, strongly inclining to yellow ; internally it is silver- 
bluish, inclining to platina grey. “ Its hardness," say's M. B., “ is from 8 to 
9 of rny scales, and therefore it immediately polishes the best files. T|i^ 
substance is consequently the hardest, in all probability, of all metals and 
metallic compounds." This metal is, therefore, a new .species. According 
to the examination hitherto made by Professor B. it consists of iridium with 
a very little osmium. Tt combines with their hardness and specific gravity, 
in which it exceeds all metals hitherto known, two other remarkable 
properties. It actively resists the action of acids, and is in a high, 
perhaps the highest, degree infusible. 

The French Navy . — The French navy, according to the estimates, consists 
of the following numbers ^d descriptions of vessels : — Ships of the line, 33 ; 
frigates, 37 ; sloops, 17 ; oltto for carrying dispatches, 8 ; brigs, 34 ; brigs 
for dispatches, &c. 1 8 ; bomb-vessels, 8 ; brigs fitted as gun«boats, 6 ; 
galleys, cutters, and luggers, 17 ; batimens defloiille, 36 — 214— 

2|)’; gabares, 26 — total 260. 



; amongst >owr purposes of enWging the ioformaiion contained 

m onr MisceUaay^ regm^ to devote a portion of our space to this 
mnnot ppicH^naomentous period/ there can 

be no dotiH that the t^ei^ the^ cc^ 4 ^ the poordawst which must come 
to be discussed in Wifi give even a deeper interest 

tJ;aa has th»t' re^ most teteresting of all questions, 

the *proyi6|iQa sut^sttmee df 'lhfe nation. Ever since 1815, the 

ftucliiatSo^ operatiqh of a flimd dnty to elevate an^ 

depreia uil»|dtum|l 3 ^ and with ^e tdmost incertituae, the price of the 
ccwhm^ditj^iitas wrought most disadWnfag^busly for the tenantry and for 
the must ultimately riadm die landlord, who is not, 

meatls ^ cul^hie as it is the cry Ip j^resiint him. We 
are||lf/«n^^\'^j^bou^ to entf^r into a di^uislion whi<^ extend far 
Our prcs||Lt intention is only lb ^int out that the 
mis topics abo^ mentioned have the enect at jpTesent to 
connected vmh agriculture uncertain, even more solhan 
^thafftCJE^;# by the season. It is hot now a good tradb,— it baimot be 
be&/‘t5i®iesei|anxious doubts are set at rest. 

■ The sojon has been most unusually mild and open, the first and most 
important consequence of which appears in the compensation thus afforded 
by Providence against the very deficient crop of turnips. Had the winter 
^ b^en attended Ijmts ordinary rigours, it woul4 have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in mahy districts to have maintained the stock, and in all most 
ruinously expensive, coupled as was the deficiency with a short hay-crop. 
It is impossible, for instance, to compute the failure in Norfolk, and the 
whole eastern side of the kingdom ; it is certainly not excessive to say, 
th^ was not half a crop ; and there cannot be a lime when it may be 
useful to enforce the advantages to be derived from the Nortliumber- 
' land, ^ ridge-system, which Mr. Coke ||Bclared, at the last of his sheep- 
shearimlis, made the turnip-crop as certain as any other. The success of 
, his experiments was universally made known, and has been reiterated 
since by the agricultural puhlicatioim yet the practice has scarcely 

t intended itself at all. This year, even flfe ridge-system hai'lailed, but not 
y any means to the extent of thwroad cast. N ature, however, seems to 
have restored the loss, in the feedwhich the oj)en weather has l)ermitt€^ ; 
gndjf we be visited by no late protracted frost and" snow, the suffering 
will be comparatively little or none, from what was to be esteemed a very 
threatening and dangerous deficiency. 

The progress of agricultural employment, during this dead time of the 
yfer, has been rather accelerated than impeded, for although the operatioim 
of carting manure, &c., have not gone on so briskly as they might during 
W’ particularly upon the wet soils, the plough has been at work more 
^ig^er^ly, and other out-door business has been done, which winter 
generally stops. Although much rain has fallen, it has been attended with 
no more inconvenience than flooding certain districts partiilly, and the 
e|fects of this will hereaftei^ be advantageous, for they become," in truth, tlie 
winter-watering of artificial irrigation; and thus, it is probable, the 
spring-grass will be both earlier anymore abundant. No more serious 
evil has occurred: neither .rot, nor anyother incidental disease, ia^ywhere 
tile subject of complaint. 

The dose of lyhe year presents a fitting time tjkreview the trade in corh# • 
and we perceive? accordingly^hat the last haJKot l||pn a year of gr^ 
fluctiiatioti. In this respect Bte existing law has done its duty^r-namdjf^ 
% prevent excessive rise awl fall ; and we do not hazard anything 
affirmirtg, that to this end a graduated scale is by the b^st adt^ed, ; 
Xhe ayerqjge price of wheat ^or the whole kingd^, at the beginning of the 
in March it had •declined to 52j|6£^rp towards the 



end of it had a^n men to 55^. Sdf, Front that tifei till and of 

December, it continued to sink/ahd closed at 49ff, t)if.,tho lowest price since 
the enactment of the gradated scale. Puring the month of Januaiy, the 
trade has been heavy, tlW arriyalsaiMark-lane j^treoaelysmaft while 

the moist state of the atmpepKe^ hafSa^ ^rious upon the eai^plei^ 

which are mostiy in a’ damp are 

difficult of sale, or 

moderate quantities*, ;tT|e', fiSSe wa| ep£-’ahfr^e’}1^prflp^ he_^,gp|^,\ 




aMSief. S4^d ^eelyV$^ 
ibtained.c^ iWaps i 




off at declining- wipes. A;iT||A]to 

respectively qq, tlJb.J(|^hO-^lfd. 

the weekly ayeragd^^llCSiS^^^^^ was 

fall, the buyers,- ex^ 4 y 0 irfwtw«uppjtesii,mld'%if.^^^^ ■ 

last, markets, hutfir|c^^^ Opk :Sold ^eely, 

scarce, nb a^hpe obtained.^ impias^ni iWaps !• . ^ 

The trade|te^#f^^^d^lpg^e year, t||eh the inosypi^i|i^ 
the activity of Ap olbthiflg disSicts, aTKybotwithsjand^gttb supei^ 
miality and iiicre^sing supplies from Van me men’s Land w3^plvj3<^a^ 
Wales. When it is knoy^fi that not quite ellven ylkrs ago TO 

twelve Saitou sheep were t;|ansmitted to Tasmania, and that; 
year only, 150,000 bales of wo^, weighing 10,500,000 lbs., |||p.ve ffiSrsfot, 
to England, of a better quality than the German fcrowth, both TOp m^dUr^ 
country and the colonists have reason to rejoice and be proud of nieir 
cessful industry. This quantity fully equals the entire cxpjjrt. of the wholi 
kingdom of Spajn. The Tasmanian wools exceed in quali|iihose of &)uth 
Wales. In spite the e^ensive sales at this advanced period of the 
season, the prices harve been sjnstained ; and low and middle qualities have, 
in some instances, attained an advance of from 1 to 2 per cent. Nor is 
this the fruit of speculation. The present prices, which are now probably 
fixed for the spring, are— Australasian, super, 3^. ^d. to 5s» 4d, per 1^; ' 
seconds, 2«. 9d, to 3^. lOcif.: inferior, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. — Tasmanian, suPr, ^ 
2^. 6rf. to 2s. lid.; middling, U.®0d. to 2.9. Id.; inferior, \s. to 9d, 
per lb. - ^ p 

Prices of meat in Smithfield, j>er stone of 8lb. sinking the offal — Beef, 
from 2s. to 4s. 2d ; Mutton, 2s. 8d ^ > bs.; Veal, 4.s'. 2d. to 6«. ; Pork, 2s. 
to 4s. 4d. The ieed market dull : |Pe su]mly of vegetables unusuall}'^ good'll 
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Ornamental Forest Trees. — The Chestnut. — There are two quite distinct 
kinds of trees kiiQ^B under this name, so botanically distinct as not to be 
ranked in either the same order or class by either T.inriaeus or Jussieu4^ 
The common horse-chestnut, iEsculus hippocastamim, the Manonier 
dTnde of the French, which comes originally from the north of India, i|g| 
exceedingly well known in our shrubberies, and is universally admired 
the beautjr of its flowers, which Baines Barrington calls “ fit for a giant’s 
nosegay,’ and its noble grow t h. Some of the American species of hqrse- 
chestnut are, however, so much handsomer than that commonly grown irw 
our shrubberies, that they deserve to be better known, and more extensively 
cultivated. vEsculus carnea takes its name from the colour of its flqw^^ 
which are a pkle pink, yei;y beautiful, ^'his tree s^klom grows above twenty 
feet high. still more ornamental. Its flowers are 

of a bright scarlet, and are extremely splendid. There is , a very elegant 
specimen of this t^ at TOley Hall, the seat of Earl Mselintnorrisr it t 
grows in the beauWiil vUley called NarhAh's Vineyard, ani whpi 
covered with flowers, can scarcely be exceecied in beauty. Tl^re are 
several other species of JEsculus ; one with shining leaves, and. the , 

with white flowers verv; !^ and haidy plants, OJP ' 

cultivation:., beside^i seyeral now c^tnsidered as l^xig^ 
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qiiit^ aitlassic‘0 tree. Every sjphMhoy w^iO’hW rea^ Virgil 
the name of Fagus ; and so|im j;)oautiful lines idclreisM to 

-tree ^ any 5>l3ars ago by one of bur sweetest polts, and ■which 

rutftie round 4Qf the country new^spapers and pocket-books for the 
festiJWenty years, have rendered the idea of the beech- tree equally familiar 
II) the mere English reader. Till wdthin the last few years only two species 
^of be^ch were l^wn in England, — Fagus sylvf|tica and Fagus ferruginea ; — 
but in the year 1130, tWo others ^verc brought bver. Ttje blieches generally 
found in England are, however, all varieties of the first species, and they 
are y%ry numerous ; upwards of a dozen may be seen in the arboretum of 
the Messrs. I^ddiges, at Hackney, all deserving notice. Of these, perhaps 
themost con^icuous is the purple beech, whicdi is a remarkaldy handsome 
tiwin a shrubbery or on a lawn, from the deep colour of its leaves, and the 
graceM form which it assumes in evemjstage of its growth. There is a 
very l^utiful tree of this Icind, appar^ly a drooping variety, at Elnville, 
the seat of the Earl of Stamford, in Worcestershire', which literally sweeps 
the ground with its foliage, covering a ^ice of fifty or sixt y feet in diameter, 
land resembling an immense plume of^athers, or a pyrafoid of tassels of 
m rich, glossy, purplish brownuj^Shdlimg can exceed' the beauty of this 
tree, though many others mignrbe mentioned in different parts of the 
country. The copper-coloured beech is another vaiiety, onl^differing from 
tile other in the colour of its foliage. Tliere is a fine’tr^ of this kind in 
the gardens of the Duke of Northuml)erland, at Sion Kousc. The com- 
mon beech is a native of England, and very fine sped&ns of it may be 
Steen growing wild in the New Foi-est : at Sir Hjirry F^plierstonehaugh's, 
near Chichester ; at Bear Wood ; at Frankley, in Wofeestershire ; and in 
piany other places. A noble specimen at Sbardclocs, in Buckinghamshire, 
lias ^smooth trunk sixty-five feet high to the first branch, and measures 
seveil feet nine inches in circumference at five feet from the ground. 

TT^g beecli is not of much value as a timber tree, but the masts are eaten 
^ swine and deer; and the leaves are used in France to stui^fteed for the 
ji^asantry instead of straw, and also for fuel : the children gatJier them into 
i*a^s and load their donkeys with ^m. The leaves of the J)cech take a 
fine cblour in autumn, ai\d generalising very long, on the tree. The cut, 
or fer%-leaved variety of beech is veiy curious. ^ 

The Hornbem* Carpimis Betula, closely res^bles the beech: It takes 
its nfoe frommving been formerly generally *d fo^he yokes of cattle. 

wood is white, and of a|||ue close texture. The is of little value 
3^ an ornamental plant, excepting that, as it grows thick, and its leaves are 
like those of the beech, it is wtU adapted for forming elosg hedges. 
““ "^n^pally used for labyrinths in the oldigavdens,s, v 

W'e.:3?illa Euronaea. is muchjised f'nr avoniioiB ami naillhlrr! wit lire 
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particularly on the contiucrit. ♦* Meet me .under the Jimiis 

assigTiation in ntauy couiitnes.r I t is a handsome tafee; >yitliiV^^0t^^ ll^Vvers, 

wliich are particuhu'ly ;^reeahk to bees, and are^eeinsMer^^^^ 

cellent honey. J^e honeyjprrpduced fi?omihe 

sells lor moi^e thandoubli the TOceof any;;6ther, a 

good for liqueurs; TlM5>’^H)4r,is smooA beaiitifully wMt^, |t 

used by tlie carved the;musicar instrument 

used it for bis bTjiditlhd &c. *, a^d/tlVfe^^^ 

macerated iu thedlu^ian ha«is> oi*^ mure 

There are scierahspecies ; tlie most rernarkable of whicn 

the redrtvyiggM lime : the broad -leavled to !?om« curious Cild trees of^thif 

species; in lloliemia, are said to bavo borne hooded leaves eVer since 

monks Were hanged on them ; the black lime, aud the silferv Time/ 

are handsome, parti^ilafly^^tlie last, and make an li^reeabla variety in 

shrubberies.;’ 

Imporiant to Farmers . — 71 tlie tiftli section of o Geo. IV., ;c^ 9r), it, 155 
provided, that the owners of wair^xons and eiirl.s, the wlieels, of which are 
six inches wide, with Hu' nails counter-sunk, are entitled to an allowance - 
of one-lhird of tlie ordinary loll demanded at all turnpilio-gates * but that 
such allowance is not generally demanded. . 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Dr. Simon, a foreign prot>ssor of physics, luis delivered experimental 
li'Ctures in Regent -street Tlie operator, wliose aj)])ii rains is so extensive 
and complete as to form a very tim- exhiliition in itself, selects lor tlemon- 
stratiou the most siriking phenomena in throe (h'parlmenls of natural 
pliilosopliy, — jnieuiiKitics, cU'ctricity, and electro-magnetism; and piM'ibrms 
some very delicate and rare ex[)erimenls, which few Viut llvvise pro fessio nail y 
engaged in scientilie pursuils have the means of accomplishing for theiu- 
solves. A general outline of the i)lan jiursued hy Ih'. Simon will be 
sulFieient to slu)w the instrnctivi&: as well as entertaining nature of lii.s 
e\j)eriinontiil hictures. Dr. Simon commences lii.s exhibition hy jierforniing 
some })leasing experiincnts in pneumatics, demonstrating' the elastic 
quality of air, its immense. ])ower when condensed, and the comiiressing 
action of the atmosphere. The lecturer then jiroceeils to ('xperinientalize 
with electricity, and among the plienomcna displayed by him in this 
department of phjtSies llicre are two joartieuJarly deserving of notice. Tlie 
llrst. is an expel'inient sliviwiiig the iinperuicahilily oi' electricity tlnmigli 
glass, A plate of; glass is placed between two eleetric conduct ors, the 
points of whiclv are fixed opposite to each other on the surface of the glass. 
Jileetricit V is then sli'ongly excited, and the spark ])asses from om* rod tp 
the other, not, liowevin-, in the same way as it would pass through a metal 
plate or any other conducting material, but liy breaking a minute hole in 
the glass, and thus oiiening a door for escaj^e. The next experiment is the 
production of a liglit similar in ajipcarance to the Aurora borealis. This is 
effected by the introduclion of llie cleciric Iluid into a glass tube, from 
which the atmospheric air lias been previously exhausted ; and Dr. Simon 
is therefore induced tO supyiosc that the beautiful natural phenomenon of 
the. northern lights is occasioned liy tlie diffusion of the electric fluid in a 
highly rarified atmosphere* p nat 1 racted by any coiiducti ng no^^itter. Another 
experiment connected wifli electricity is also exliihited' by Dr. Simon, 
highly interesting from its novelty. It: is known that gunpowder when 
compressed, as when in a loailed pistol, may be exploded by means of 
electricity, but the usual effect of passing the elect ric fluid through powder 
unruixed with extraneous suhstances in a loose state, is to scatter without 
inflaming it. Dr. Simon, however, by causing the electric spark to pass 
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through spirits of wine diluted with water, and therebjr retarding: its 
passage, succeeds in exploding the loose powder. The exhibition concludes 
with experiments in electro -magnetism. The electro-magnet is composed 
of a soft piece of iron, bent somewhat in the shape of a horse-shoe, and 
bound round with copper wire. The two ends of this wire being brought 
in contact with the galvanic battery, the effect immediately produced is to 
communicate to the iron, which before possessed not the slightest power of 
attraction, an extraordinary degree of magnetic influence— a fact which. 
Dr. Simon, observed, established the existence of an affinity between the 
galvanic and magnetic fluids. 

Harveian Society, — Fimigatwg Baths, — At a meeting, Mr. Green, of Great 
Marlborougb-strek, read a paper on baths, heat, and fumigations. Among 
many other valuable observations, he remarked, that water-baths, when re- 
sorted to for painful affections of the joints, spasms, &c., should be taken at 
a higher temperature, and for a longer period, than is usual. Sea-water 
baths, when used for the cure of complaints :oT the skin, Mr. Green is of 
opinion do no permanent good ; and to the debilitated are frequently injurious. 
Vapo^lt bathing, to which recourse is now frequently had in this country^ 
is generally administered on a wu*ong principle. A vapour bath ought to be 
so constructed, tViat the feet should always be kept the hottest, and the 
head should seldom lie enclosed. Ilut as a means of maintaining, improv- 
ing, or restoring health, Mr. Green contends that there are no baths com- 
])aral)le with the dry or fumigating baths, of which the temporary applica- 
tion ol’ increased l\eat to tlie whole of the liody except the face, constitutes 
the princi])]e, and to whicli is added medicine in the form of gas, the ab- 
sorption of which into the system is of the greatest use in obstinate disease, 
or when the coats of the stomach or lunvcls are toow^eak to retain medicine 
taken in the usual way. This mode of treatment, however, ought not to be 
intrusted to ignorant or iiiiskillul hands; or the consequences may be tlie 
reverse of beneficial. — Literary Gazette. — [We have seen an excellent 
pamphlet on this subject imblished by Mr. Green. It contains a vast 
number of proofs in support of his theory, and, we feel ourselves justified in 
saying, establishes the utility of a system he has laboured so indefatigably 
to introduce into general practice. Mr, Green is disinterested as well as 
zealous ; and is anxious that the beneficial results experienced from his own 
batliS; in Great Marltiorough-street, should be shared as widely as possible. 
Their efficacy in curiug diseases of the skin and com]jlaints arising from 
indigestion — evils common to all whose lives are either too ga}^ or too 
sedentary —cannot be too extensively known. The pamphlet is evidently 
the production of a man of sound sense and practical experience. It is 
without tlie slightest particle of quackery, and bears artiple testimony that 
the writer is eminently qualified, by education and practice, to procure the 
more general adoption of a ])lan which, if judiciously administered, is almost 
ce4am to cure many terrible diseases ere yet they nave mastered Nature.] 

Improi^ed Apj)aratus for Warmwg and Ventilating Buildings. — Mr. 
Sylvester descrilies his improvement thus : — The first part of ray invention 
applies to a grate in which the fire is made nearly, or quite, on a level with 
the floor or hearth ; under which grate I make an excavation for the two- 
fold purpose of an ash-pit, and of supplying fi’esh air to tlie bottom of the 
fire ; and 1 place the fire-bars of this grate with their hack ends resting 
upon the back brim of the ash-pit. Each bar lies separate from the other, 
leaving the usual space for the ashes to fall through, and for the air to pass 
up into the fire ; and from the front part of each fii e-bar I make a prolon- 
galion of sufficient length to bear upon, and lie over some portion of the 
common hearth. Each prolongation is increased in width from the fire- 
place outwards, so much that all the prolongations taken together shall 
form oru* cont inuous plate or metal hearth in front of the fire-place, nearly 
or quite level with the floor, as may be convenient : and I mate along the 
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underside of each prolongation of the fire-bars, a groove or furrow, which, 
by lying on its bearing, will form a tubular perforation for the admission of 
fresh air to the ash-pit, and thence to the hre, and for the emission of warm 
air into the room. 

The outward or front line of the metal hearth, or the line which bounds 
the ends of all the prolongations, may be either straight or curved, and the 
fire-bars, with their prolongations, may lodge in a curb, of stone or ipetal, 
at discretion. And in order the more readily to open the ash-pit to remove 
the ashes, I leave four or more bars unlastened, except by their weight, 
and w^hicli may be taken out at pleasure. 

The second part of my improvement consists in attaching to the sides or 
back, or to the sides and back of my fire-grate, and extending as high as 
may be convenient, or the situation will permit, a vessel or vessels for hold- 
ing water to be heated by the tire. Tn my. improvement I cause currents 
of air to be directed through tubes similarly jilaced, but make the air im- 
pinge against the outside of my vessel or vessels of heated water, by which 
arrangement a more equable temperature may be kept up with much less 
care and labour in attending to the fire. ^ , 

When it is desirable to keep up a large fire in the grate for transmitting 
the heat copiously to distant apartments, without giving out too much heat 
to the room in which the grate is fixed, I form a cover to fit over and im 
front of the fire, having a door-way through wliicli fuel may be supplied. 


Impnwed Ships Moorings. — Mr. Mitchell, an eminent civil engineer of 
Bellas!, lias recently ol)taihed a patent for a graving-dock lo facilitate the 
repairing, building, or retaining of vessels, and for certain parts applicable 
for other purposes. One of these ap])lications is an improved mooring, 
which portends to be of great impoitance to the nautical world. It is on 
the principle of the screw, the spiral thread being extended, so as to form 
a broad flange, with little more tlian one revolution round the central shall;. 
This flange, wlieri forced round by means of a long shaft, adapted by joints 
to tlie depth of water, insinuates itself into tlie earth, until a firm hold is 
obtained, when the long shaft is withdrawn, leaving the mooring at the 
required depth, with a" strong bridle- chain attached. The advantage of 
these moorings is, that they may be used wherever the water is not of ex- 
traordinary depth, unless tiie ground is rocky. In soft grounds, Ihoy may 
be sunk considcralily below the surface; but where the bottom is firm, a 
depth of six or seven feet is generally sufficient. By Ibis arrangemont, the 
objections of the ordinary modes are obviated. One of these is, where a 
broad, flat stone is sunk two or three feet into the ground, with a bridle- 
chain attacheil. To this it is objected, that, in shallow Avafei-, vessels fre- 
quently receive injury from it; in addition to which, the excavation for 
receiving the stone is almost impracticable in more than three, or three 
and a half, fathoms waiter. The other description is foi med of a strong 
chain stretched along the ground, and secured at its extremities by moor- 
ing-blocks, or ancliors, the vessel swinging at a bridle-chain in the middle. 
The vast expense of this apparatus, — the foul bottom which it makes, — 
ships’ anchors often catching in the ground-chain, and thereby occasioning 
much laliour and difficulty,— and, in fact, that, in shallow water, the moor- 
ing-blocks are as dangerous as rocks, — constitute very great and almost 
insuperable objections. We are glad to announce that Mr. MitcheH’s 
invention has received the attention of the Lords of tlie Admiralty, and 
that the Supply transport and Echo gun-hrig were attached to liis moorings 
at Deptford in the month of December ; that they rode out the destructive 
gales of that month undisturhed ; and that so far 1 he experiments have 
proved perfectly successful. Further experiments are in progress ; and we 
understand that the Thames Navigation Committee have directed their 
attention to the subject. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FllOM DECE5iBKR24, 1833 , TO JANUARY 21 , 1834 , INCUUBIVK. 


Dec. 24.— C. S. A.siiford, AboJiurch^laiie, 
scrivener and bill-broker. S. Kurd, EasU 
bourne, draper and grocer. W. T. Good- 
ing, U^elbi'fek-street, piunfbi^r and glazier. 
J. and J. Broad, Spring Vul^ Iron-works, 
Scdpley, Stuffordahire, iron-manufacturers. 
II. Wii.sox, Norwich, tobacconist. J. 
Chapman, Feltwell, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
C. E. Wklbourne, Falkingham, Llncolu- 
shire, schoolmaster and coacli-proprietor. 
J. G. Cannkll, East Derchatn, Norfolk, sad- 
dler and hurness-inaker. W. J. Segrk, 
Liverpool, merchant. W. Sh.\kspkaris, 

Devizes, Wiltshire, hatter and mercer. 

Dec. 27. — J. Lkkcii, Fleet-street, tavern- 
keeper. A. W'^isEMAN, Ulsler-pJace. Ilegent’a- 
pnrlc, druggist. S. Drink water, Liver- 
pool, coal-merchant. S. Livksicv, Man- 

chester, victualler. J, B. BnAJJi.£Y. Beytoii, 
SutTolk, grocer. 

Dec. 31. — F. Wymer, Star- street, Wap- 
plng, victualler. J. Wrkiht, jun.. Cross- 
lane, coal-factor. S. Fli.is, Fleet-street, 
victualler. W. llAi-i,. riyinouth, silver- 
Rmith. R. K, Lintiiorne, Poole, victualler. 
J. Taylor, Bradford, grocer. B. Barker, 
Bridlington, grocer. J. Mew, Coventry, 
riband-manufacturer. J. Ma.so.v, West 
Jhitterwick, Lincolnshire, hrickniaker. P. 
Nurse V, Melton, Sulfolk, architect. P. 
Lb AT iiK a, Manchester, fustian-manufacturer. 
J. J. Spurr, Maltby, Yorkshire, puper-mukcr- 
W. Wallden, Reading, slopseller. W. .T. 
Dunkley, West Huddon, Northainptoushire, 
cattle-dealer. 

Jan. 3. — W. Shepherd, Cheshunt, Hert- 
fordshire, manufacturer of water-proof articles. 
W. Rolke, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, niuiiu- 
facti'.rer of waterproof articles. W. S. Cas- 
TELL, Piccadilly, printer. H. H. Frac- 
NiKRR, Strand, coffee- house-keeper. T. 
Atkinson, jun., Knottingley, Yorkshire, 
lirae-burner. R. Hutton, Leeds, linen- 
draper. W. and J. Firth, Skelmantborpe, 
Yorkshire, manufacturer of fancy goods. W. 
KiNO.sFORii, Buckland, puper-munfactiirer. 
J. Rouberd.s, Norwich, money scrivener. 
B. H. Phillips and J. Skarlk, Totnes, De- 
vonshire, ship-owners. J. Humphrey, 
Weedon-Beck, Nurlhamptonshirc, inn-holder. 

Jan. 7.— R. Shea and T. Finn, Great Pulte- 


ney-street, tailors. J. Garnett, ChSswell- 
street, hut-iMRiiufacturer. 1). Hamilton, 
Nicholas-lanc, Lombard-street, tailor,. J. 
Haktlev. sen., Bradford. Yorksliire, gardener 

J. B.arnktt, Birmingham, coach-proprietor 

K. Alsop, Eccleshail, Staffordshire, miller. 
J. Roherts, Carnarvon, merchant. J. 
Williams, Batli, vctcrinaiy-snrgeon. J, 
Dingley, Birmingham, haberdusher. 

Jan. 10.— W, Sharp, Threiidnecdic street, 
iiLSUranee-broker. R. Earnsuaw, West 
Bradford, farmer. K. Walking.shaw, 

Liverpool, merciiant. R. Grkkniiam, Li* 

verpool, merchant. T. Pearson and R, G. 
IlojiERTS#Liveri>oul, timber-mcrchanls. 

Jan. 14. — H. F. Holt, Holywell-slreet, 
Westminster, surgeon. J. Pullen, Austiii- 
friars, scrivener. W. Howard, Brick-street, 
Piccadilly, chymist. U. Widowfiki.d, jun.» 
Park-place,, IvL'iinington-cruss, cdiymist. J. 
Capky, Fore-street, haberdasher. H. Da- 
vies, Carmarthen, cabinet-maker. D. Ran- 
KiNK, Martin’s-lane, Cannon slreet, merchant. 
J. Gould I NO and R, Davik.s, Liverpool, 
ship-brokers. P. Daly, Liverpool, brick- 
layer. S. L. LAZARU.S, Bath, soap-manii- 
fuctiirer. E. W. Levet, Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire, innkeeper. S, Bennett, Bath, 

grocer. 

Jan. 17. — T. Cooper, Stufford-row, Pimlico, 
Rlioemuker. J. J. Uoutledou, Iligli Hol- 
born, silkinuii. J. ('olbs, Maids Moreton, 
Biickinghainehire, miller. J. VPiutk-sioe, 
Whitehaven, merchant. A, Ci.apham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, soap-manufacturer. 

.Tan. 21. — J. Wansell, Howland-street, 
dealer in musical instruments. J. and J. 
WiiiOHT, Limchouse-liolc, sliip-diandlers. 
R. SpRtNGETT, Saint MargurelVs-hiil, Soulli- 
wark, hop merchant. W. Durrant, Lind- 
field, In ewer. T. Asiibuiinek, Mauchc.ster, 
grocer. J. Han.son, T. Waudley, J. Linn, 
J. Fielding, T. Fielding, J. Fikldin»j, J. 
Melkleu, G. T. BuTTiiiiwORTii, and H. 
Barnes, Two Brook.s, Lancashire, calico- 
printers. D. B. Hole, Acre-lane, Brixlon, 
victualler. L. Gardib, Leicester-squurc, 
importer of foreign goods. (i. B. Pix, Li- 
verpool, pawnbroker. H. C. Ryland, Gos- 
well-street, viclualler. T. Duckworth, 
Manchester, calico-printer. A. W. Mills, 
Carey-Blreet, statioticr. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The commencement of the new year 
haft brongrlit with it, if not all the acti- 
vity and vigour which usually animates 
trade at such a period, still a consider- 
alde imjirovemeiit upon the languor 
wliicli characterised the close of that 
which lias expired, A good deal of hu- 
Biness has been done during the last 
month ill Colonial produce ; and not- 


withstanding the large quantities offered 
for sale, the holders liave been enabled, 
by occasionally withdrawing parcels, to 
prevent prices from sinking ; indeed, an 
advance is confidently looked forward 
to. The M^iollen Manufactiirer.s have 
been less busily employed of late, partly, 
doubtless, from the extraordinary mild- 
ness of the season. The trade In Silk 
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Goods, on tLe contrary, is extremely 
brisk. Much inconvenience h.^s been 
«>ccasione(i, and is still felt, in the mer- 
cantile world; and considerable loss en- 
tailed upon ship-owners, by the long 
and undeviating continuance of westerly 
winds, owing to which the Channel is 
crowded with outward-bound vessels, to 
the extent of five or six hundred, many 
of which have been lying there upwards 
of six weeks. The effects of this delay 
are already beginning to be felt in our 
West India Colonies in the absence of 
shipping to take off the produce, which 
is ready for this market. 

For British Plantation Sugar there 
continues to he a tolerably brisk demand, 
particularly for good colouring qualities, 
and prices are firmly maintained. A 
parcel of 12fi hhds. of Barhadocs, lately 
sold by public auction, brought ikl. 
for middling and 0‘1«. for fine, being an 
improvement of about Gf/. per cwt. 
The stock at present in the warehouses 
exceeds that of a twelvemonth ago by 
about hhds. 

(’onsiderable sales liave also recently 
been ellocted in ]\IauritiusT Sugars, and 
in many instances at an advance of 
from OV/. to l.v. per cwt.; brown having 
lirought 4C*s. 6d. to 50*’. Gd.^ and yellow 
51.V. to 50#. Od, 

There is a fair demand also for East 
India Sugars, but it is checked by the 
higlier 'prices put upon them by the 
holders. A parcel of Bengal brought, 
by public sale, 24*. (Id. for yellow, 
25.y. Gd. to 28#. for middling white, and 
115#. for very fine. Siam, middling to 
good white, 23s. Gd. to 25#. Gd . ; yellow, 
21. V. Gd. to 22#. Gd. Manilla, 21#. Gd. to 
22#. Gd. 

For Foreign Sugars there has been 
less inquiry; the prices lately realised 
for 187 chests of Brazil were, for fine 
brown, 10#. to 22#.; low wliite, 22#. Gd. 
to 2.'ls. ; good white, 24#. Gd. to 25s. A 
parcel of damaged white Havannah sold 
f<»r 2C#. Gd. to 27*. 

The Refined Market presents a little 
more animation than it has lately mani- 
fested, but the business is principally 
confined to borne consumption. Fine 
cruslied brings from 80#. b*rf. to 31#. ; or, 
if manufactured from Foreign Sugar, 
29# per cwt. 

The last average price of Sugar is 
W. 8s. 45f/. per cwt., being 4d. higher 
than the average at the corresponding 
date of Ja.st year. 

There is a very fair demand foi>clran 
good qualities of British Plantation 
Coffee; but unclean descrij;tions, of 
which some large parcels have lately 


been offered, could only be diKposed of 
at a reduction from former prices. The 
prices lately realised have been — for 
Jamaica middling, 02s. to 98#.; good 
and fine ordinary, 84s. to 89s . ; ordi- 
nary, 82s. to 83s. ; for Berbice middling, 
92#. to 95«. ; fine ordinary, 87s. ; good 
ordinary, Undean, 72#. to 75*- Gd, 
Ariage, 60#. to 85s. Demerara, fair ^ 
middling, 86#. Gd. to SJs . ; good ordi- 
nary to middling, unclean, 78#. to 82#. 

Ill Fiast India Coffee a decline of 
about 2.S. per cwt. has taken place, con- 
sequent upon the large quantities which 
have been brought into the market. 
Good ordinary Ceylon has brought 
56#. Gd. to 57#.; Batavia, 54#. Gd. to 
55#. 6/1.; Samarang fine ordinary, 52s. 6//. 
Mysore, 60#. to 54s ; and a parcel of 
damaged Samatra, 43#. to 45#. About 
1.270 bales and 800 baskets of Mocha, 
chiefly of ordinary quality, were sold at 
64#. to 68#., with the exception of some 
baskets of good brown in packages of 
20lbs. eacli, which brought from 75*. to 
86v. per cwt. 

In Foreign Coffee there has been lit- 
tle done of late, and the parcels that 
have been offered Jiave been for the 
greater part damaged ; of these Havaiina 
has brought 53#. to 56#. ; Brazil, 55s. to 
57#. Gd . ; Porto Rico, 57#. to 60s. 

The demand for Cocoa is still very 
limited ; 947 hags of Brazil, lately offered 
by auction, were taken in at 22#. 6#. to 
24#. ; 700 hags of Trinidad have been 
sold at 38#. Gd. to 49#. Gd . ; and for a 
portion that was damaged, at 36s. Gd. to 
37#. A contract lias, it is said, been 
made with Government for 40 tons at 
22#, Gd. 

The demand for Rum has lately been 
exceedingly lively; and the fact of an 
additional purchase having been made 
by Government of 30,000 gallons, at 
2#. IJr/., lias caused an advance of full 
Id. jier gallon on Leewards; scarcely 
any }>arcels are left in the hands of the 
importers, and proofs are held at 2#. 3d. ; 

5 over, at 2s. 3A</. ; 5 to 9 over, 2#. 4d, 
Some large sales of Jamaica, 30 over 
proof, have been made at 3v. 

In Cotton Wool, the transactions 
have latterly been on a very limited 
scale. By public sale, about the middle 
of the month, 3.400 hales of Surais, 
very ordinary to fine, brought 5^d. to 
7Jrf.; 480 Madras, fair to good fair, 
64d. to G^d. 

The Indigo Sale commenced on the 
21.st, and consisted of 4,200 chests ; 
during the first two days, middling and 
ordinary descriptions with difficulty 
xnaintnined tlie j'revious current prices, 
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while the superior qualities suffered a 
depression of from 4d, to (kl. per lb: 
Subsequently the accounts from Calcutta 
were of a ohaiacter which induced pro-, 
prietors to put an additional protection 
on their lots, and an advaini of at least 
2d. was rciilized beyond the first day’s 
prices. " ! . ^ 

The Tallow Market has been for some 
time past steady, but symptoms of a de- 
cline have lately befjfun to manifest 
themselves ; latterly the price lias been 
43 a ’. (id. to 4'dv. ; but a. saleable parcel 

of daiMHgefi St* Petersburg yellow candle 
tallow, the cargo of a stranded vessel, at 
40s. ,'W. to 41«. JhA, has created some 
alarm among the speculators for high 
juices. 

Although the late tempestuous wea- 
ther has greatly impeded the supply of 
Grain coastwise, the Corn Market has 
been exceodiugly languid, except as re- 
gards the liuer qualities of Wheat and 
liarley, which meet with ready sale 
without reduction in price. 

The Money Market has, u))on the 
whole, heiui steady during the past 
month j tl>e loan of two millions by the 
Ihink to two eminent capitalists towards 
the close of the year, raised the price of 
Consols about 1 percent.; and ulthougli 
some sales of st(«*k invested by Savings 
Banks, and rumours of hostilities, have 
produced au effect in the opposite direc- 
tion, the extremes of fluctuation between 


the account of the 22d iilt. and the preced- 
ing, one did not exceed 1 1 per cent. In the 
^reign Funds the principal fluctuations 
have hecii in Portuguese and Spanish ; 
the latter having risen 2 per cent, njion 
the announcement of the removal of 
Zea Bermudez from the ministry. The 
closing prices of the various public se- 
curities on the 25th are subjoined: — 
nuiTisit rcNDS. 

Tliree per Cent, (hmsols, J — Ditto 

for the Account, ^ — Three per Cent. 

Reduced, I — Three and a Half i)er 

i’ent. Reduced, 97.f — New Three and a 
Half per (Jeut., bhj — Four jier Cent., 
t — India Stock, 242-3 — llaiik, 2i3,J 
14^ — Exchequer Bills, 4Gs., 47^* — India 
Bonds, 25s., 27^. 

FOUlilGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, DGJ — Br.azilian, (JO^ — Chi- 
lian, 23 21 — Colombian, 22| J — Danish 
73^ 4 — Dutch Five jier Cent., 95* \ 
— Ditto Two and a Half per Cent., 
49 ^ — ]\Iexican, 3S^ — Portuguese, 
59^‘ f — Ditto New Loan, 50J; A — Rus- 
sian, 103^ 4| — Spanish, 24 jj. 

SMAUKS. 

Anglo hlexican Mines, 9/. 10s,, fP. 
— United JMexican, 10/., 10/. 10.v, — 
Colombian, 8/, 0/. lO.v. — Del Monte, 
49/. 10.V., 50/, — Imperial Brazilian, (il/., 
(;2/.— Bolanos, 137/. lOs., M2/. lOv.— 
British Iron Company, 30/., 30/. lO.v. — 
Canada Company, 51/. lO.v., 52/. lO-v. — 
Irish Provincial Bank, 33/. 5.v., 30/. 15 a. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 



Qrs. ended Jan. 5, 

In- 

l)e- 

1 Yrs. ended Jan. 5, 

In- 

De- 


1833. 

1834. 

crease. 

crease. 

1833. 

1831. 

crease. 

crease. 

Customs. ,.£ 

3.HS';.300 

.3,51) 1 ,287 


203,019 

l5/)59,882 

14,916,988 


612,894 

Excise 

3,9(jiJ,.488 

4,y64,4y3 

208,005 


14.657.221 

11,804.9(>2 

183,741 


Stamps 

1 

1,575,112 


843 

6,515,344 

li ,49.8 ,686 


l(j,658 

Post-Ollice . . 

338,(100 

324,000 


14.000 

1,323,000 

1.386.000 

63.000 


Tuxes 

h;)02,8!i3 

1,808,701 


91,122 

4.943.885 

4,892,058 


51,827 

Miscelian.. . . 

34JU9 

27,046 


7,683 

5!).853 

57,133 


9,720 


11,705,301 

11,593,630 

298,005 

409,607 

43,059,185 

42,621,827 

246,741 

684,099 

Repayments 









of Advances 









for Public 









Works 

83.771 

103,886 

20,115 


320.154 

315.018 


5,136 

Total .£ 

11.780,072 

11,697,525 

! 318,120 

409,667 

43,379, .339 

42,936,645 

264.741 

089.235 



318,120 


246.741 


Decrease on the Quarter .... 

91,547 

Decrease on the Year * ■ 

442,494 
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Great BriiCbin^The Colonies. 

By this net abstract of the revenue ^fdf the year and quartei’ ended Jan. 
5th, it will be seen that there is a decrease , on the year 6f 442,494/. and on 
the quarter of 91,547/. When, hpweyerv the *taxes which have been re- 
mitted — as for example, the tax Qn soap, and various otheb ariicles— are 
taken into consideration, the loss in the revenue will not only not excite 
any surprise, but rather be deemed a gain to the public. The decrease 
on the customs amounts, for the quarter, to 203,019/. . The uncom- 
pensated deficiency of 94,122/. is found under the heiKl of taxes, which may 
pi’obably arise from an unwillingness to enforce rigidly the law in their 
collection. The defalcation in the reveniu^ of Customs on the (piarter just 
expired, as compared with its produce in the corresponding quai tcr of last 
year, is owing, we have no doubt, in a great rneas are, to the ditterence in 
the duties for corn. The rise in the Excise presents a gratifying ligature in 
these returns, as this tax is levied on articles chiefly consumed by tfie middle 
and labouring classes. 

T.ord Allliorp, in his speecb of 20th of April last, calculated the annual 
diminution of revenue consequent on the repeal of taxes wliich then took 
place, at 1,050,000/., or 264,000/. per quarter. That deficiency for tlie last 
three quarters accordingly amounts to 792,000/., but the actual dimimition 
ol' revenue for these tlirec quarters is precisely 349,074/., leaving a balance 
of 442,926/. in favour of the revenue. 

This vii'vv must be roekoned a very favoxirable one by all, who do not 
expect that a reduction of taxation is not to be followed Ijy a dimimition 
of revenue. 

The diminution for the last quarter is . . . 91,547/. 

For the quarter ending Oct. 10, it was . . 252,276/. 


160,729/. 

Here, too, there is a cause of satisfaction to those who consider a surplus 
of 160,729/. to be of some amount. 

There has been, in tact, a prodigious increase in tlie revenue, lioth Ibi- the 
last quarter and during the last year, in the Excise department, wliich affords 
tlu; best means of judging that the people have it in their power to supply 
themselves, not only with the necessaries, but with the comforts, and even 
superfluities of life. • 

Those who complain of a. falling revenue should remember that the pre- 
sent Ministers have repealed taxes, according to Mr. S])ring Kice’s sfale- 
rnent, to the amount of 3,3-35,000/., and that the late Ministcis reiiealed 
taxes in 1830, which did not begin to take effect till Oidobcr of that year, 
to the amount of 3,400,000/., making a total in three years and three months 
of 6,7.35,000/. Now' if the produce of tlie imrepealed taxes had not aug- 
mented, the revenue for the 5th of January, 1 834, | instead of 42,936,845/, 
w'ould have been about 38,700,000/. 


THE COLONIES. 

WEST INDIES. 

An official document has been published, containing mi outline of the 
arrangements made by the Colonial Department, for bringing about the 
aljolition of Slavery in the West Indies, and for niaintainjuig order and jus- 
tice, especially between the planters and the negroes, in the intermediate 
period. This document has been prepared specially for the Crown colony 
of Guiana, including Demerara and its dependencies ; but it will be applied, 
with the modifications required by circumstances, to all the other Crown 
colonies, and will be recommended to the legislative assemblies of tliosc 
islands which possess them. The following is an abstract of the principal 
provisions : — 
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jii^ice, haviris^ jurisdiction over a given district, is to tix his 
stati(m there, a track ol’land being set apart, and buildings thereon erected, 
one whicli is always tp be a house of correction, as near as may be to that 
«p6t where the population of the district appears most dense, and therefore 
the subject-matter magisterial interference most frequent. The station 
thus fixed upon is to be termed the ‘ Police Settlement’ of the district. 
The police ai-e to execiAe the orders of the justice for the repression of 
crimes, and tor enforcing obedience to the laws. In determining the pro- 
cedure to be observed by these new magistrates in the administration of 
justice, great and laudable jiahis are taken by Government to facilitate 
amicable compromises, and to deter, by reasonable and appropriate penal- 
ties, both employers and apprentices from bringing forward frivolous, 
vexatious, or unfounded charges. The ap])rentices are to receive, hence- 
forth, from their masters the same amount of provisions, &c., for their main- 
tenance, in consideration of forty-five liours' wmrk per w^eek, as they now 
receive for sixty hours, and no extra labour imposed as a penalty on the 
apprentice foi- misconduct is to exceed fifteen hours per week in addition 
to tlie forty -five, during wliicdi the Abolition Act compels him to labour. 
The clauses wdiich treat of the duties to be perfoi-med by the apprentices 
and cnqdoyers reciprocally have been drawn up with great good sense, 
and in a spirit oflaudaljle impartiality. Hard labour, and in some aggra- 
vated cases wViipping, but under the sentence of the magistrate, are the 
chief punishments resorted to for neglect of duty, absence, desertion, &c., 
on the part of the apprentice : repetition of an otfence alw ays subjects hirii 
to an incTcase oi* punishment. Hrunkenness, insubordination, l.urbnlcnce, 
are marked out distinctly for the visitation of the law\ 'Women ai’o in no 
case to 1)0 degraded by w'hipping ; but for offences which expose men to 
that species of chastisement, females shall be coiifiried in the stocks, and 
clad in peculiar and disgraceful dresses. The empJoyors are restraimul 
from the exercise of fi’aud or injustice towards the labourer by the autho- 
rized vigilance of the magistrate, both as to the nature of all contracts for 
task or other special work inilcred into between the parties, and as to the 
manner in whiidi their stipulations have been fulfilled. Fine, and, in some 
instances, imprisonment, are the penalties to be inflicted on employers for 
a breach of contract." 

CANADA. 

Tlie number of emigrants to Canada, in the last three years, amounts to 
134,970 ; and the market for Ihitish manufactures lias increased in a 
greater ratio tlian the jiopulation. During the last year, 1035 IJritish 
vessels, amounting 1o 279,704 tons, navigated by 12,243 seamen, have 
entered the port of Quel)ec alone. This astonishing trade has increased 
from 09 vessels, navigated by 731 seamen, in the year 1805. A million 
and a half of value on British manufactures had paid duties of import, 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Our Government having judged the Falkland Islands to be a station of 
some importance and convenience to our ships proceeding to the Pacific, 
and, having taken possession of them, have directed that Captain Fitzroy, 
in the Beagle, should sui vey them ; for which service he w as about to leave 
tlie River Plate. Lieutenant II. Smith, late first Lieutenant of tlie Tyne, 
is appointed Governor of these islands, and four seamen, volunteers, as a 
l)oat's erew, for his use and luotection. They w^ere to j^roceed V)v the first 
sliip tVom Rio. It w^as expected that this little nucleus party of a new^ co- 
lony w^oiild he reinforced by a party of Royal Marines from England. It 
has been ascertained that these islands are not so unproductive as has been 
believed, and that a limited number of settlers would do well on the eastern 
island, where, in fact, one is forming; a situation called Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley Sound, had been fixed upon as head-quarters. At least 
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seven thousand head of fine wild cattle, and five hundred wild horses, 
are roaming over a large expanse of most excellent pasturage. 
also ill abundance, particularly ralihits ; and the shores abound with excel- 
lent lish, as well as whales and seals. Though there is no timber on the 
islands, the sheltered spots are lavourable to the groirvth of hardy trees ; 
there is peat in abundance, which waudd furnish a neverfailing supply of 
fuel, and kelp for manure. The climate is not severe, considering its local- 
ities, and there is anchorage all round the coast. , - 

CEYLOX. 

On the 9th of July the Governor of Ceylon issued a proclamation, re- 
jiealing all tlie existing laws relating to cinnamon, and declaring that, front 
next day, it should be lawliil lor all persons to cultivate, possess, and sell 
the same, subject to certain restrictions and exceptions ; and allowing the 
exportation of it, in any quantity, from Columbo and Point do Galle, at a 
duty of 3s. per pound. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The Session of the French Cliamber was opened on Dec. 23rd, hy the 
King in person. The following is an abstract of the Speech : — 

‘‘ The tranquillity of Fi ance has not. been disturbed since your last session. 
It is in thii enjoyment of the idessings of order and peace. Throughout the 
country industry and labour me(‘t with their reward. 3'he jiopulation, oc- 
(aipiecl and piiaceful, feels assun'd oftlie stability of our instituiions, of my 
fidelity in watching oven- them : and the public security is the pledge of 
national prosperity. It was by guaranteeing onr rights, protecting our 
interests, and by the equity and moderation of our policy, tliat we have 
olitained these happy results. In order to render them lasting, w'e shall 
persevere with (‘iiergy and patience in tlie same system. An unceasing 
vigilance is still necessary ; insensate passions and culpable manceuvros 
are at ^vork to undermine the tbundations of social order. We wdll oppose 
to them your loyal concuiTeuce, the finniiess of the magistrates, the acti- 
vity of the administration, the courage and jiat riot ism of the National 
Guard and of the army; the wisdom of the nation, enlightened as to the 
danger of the iiliisioiis Avhich those ayIio attack liheily, in pretending to 
defend it, seek still to pro])agate ; and w'e sliall ensure the trium]ih of con- 
slitutioual order and out jirogress in civilization. It is thus, gentlemen, 
that we sliall at length ])ut an end to revolution, and that we shall fulfil 
the wishes of France. I thank her for the support she has given me; I 
thank her for the tokens of confidence and affection willi which she has 
surrounded me. I received them with emotion in such of the provinces as 
1 liave been able to visit, and I render thanks to Providence for the bless- 
ings: whicii our courifiy alrbady t'njoys, and lor those which the future 
promises." The S])eech ])roeeeds to allude to the new law of customs, 
wliich it hopes “ will reconcile the protection due to industry, wdth those 
principles of prudent freedom which enlightened governments are disposed 
to admit." His MaJiCsty announces an amelioration in the state of the 
finances of the country, as well as various projects of law lor general im- 
provement. He states that the dispositions of foreign powers towards 
France promise the preservation of general peace. The aftiiii*s of Portugal 
and Spain are briefly alluded to, and the suppression of the insurrection in 
the latter country anticipated: — at all events, it is remarked, the French 
frontier is protected by the corps of ohservaMon. A strong hope is declared, 
that France “ continuing to lie intimately united with Great Rritain," a 
settlement of the affairs of Belgium will be effected without any interruji- 
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tibii to the tranquillity of Europe. The state of Turkey is briefly referred 
to, and an assurance is given that the French Government will continiie 
to watch over the preservation of peace in that country. 

M. Dupin has been re-elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

AMERICA. 

President's Message, — The speech of the American President, on the open- 
ing of Congress at Washington, has been received. It is, as usual, a docu- 
ment of great length, and very explicit in its details, as to the existing 
state and prospects of the Union, which, it must be admitted, are, generally 
speaking, satisfactory. The President commences by observing : — 

“ Peace reigns within our borders —abundance crowns the labours of our 
fields— commerce and domestic industry flourish and increase — and indivi- 
dual happiness rewards the private virtue and enterprise of our citizens. 
Our condition abroad is no less honourable than it is prosperous at home. 
Seeking nothing that is not right, and determined to submit to nothing 
that is wrong, but desiring honest friendships and liberal intercourse with 
all nations, the United States have gained throughout the world the con- 
fidence and respect w'hich are due to the character Of the American people, 
and to a policy so just and so congenial to the spirit of their institutions. 
With Great Ilritaiu, tlie interesting question of our northern boundary re- 
mains still undecided. A negotiation, how^ever, upon that subject, has 
been renewed since the close of the last congress, and a i)roposition has 
been submitted to the British government, with the view of establishing, in 
conformity with the resolution of the Senate, the line designated by the 
treaty of 1 783. Though no definitive answer has been received, it may be 
daily looked for, and I entertain a hope that the overture may ultimately 
lead to a satisfactory adjustment of this important matter. I have the 
satisfaction to inform you, that a negptiation which, by desire of the House 
of Representatives, was opened some years ago with the British Govern- 
ment for tlie erection of light-houses on the Bahamas, has been successful. 
These w^orks, when completed, together with some which the United States 
have constructed on the w estern side of the Gulf of Florida, will contribute 
essentially to the safety of navigation in that sea. This joint participation 
in establishments, interesting to humanity and beneficial to commerce, is 
worthy of two enlightened nations, and indicates feelings which cannot tail 
to have a happy influence upon their political relations. It is gratifying to 
the friends of both to perceive that the intercourse between the two people 
is becoming daily more extensive, and that sentiments of mutual good will 
have grown up benefiting their common origin, justifying the hope that by 
wise councils on each side, not only unsettled questions may he satisfac- 
torily terminated, but new causes of misunderstanding prevented.” 

After speaking somew^hat in the language of complaint of France not 
having fulfilled all the stipulations of the convention concluded with the 
United States in July, 1831, in reference to the payment of certain sums 
of money, the President jiroceeds to give a paising notice of the principal 
European governments, with all of whom it is affirmed a good understand- 
ing exists, and with many of them fresh arrangements of a commercial 
character have been made w^hich are likely to be beneficial to the United 
States. In referring to Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Turkey, &c., 
wdiile sufficient is said to denote that the American government is not un- 
observant of wlial is going on in these several kingdoms, the utmost caution 
is exercised not to say any thing w^hich amounts to an opinion respecting 
the rights of any parties : {dl is strict neutrality. The following is the an- 
nouncement respecting the finances and the extinction of the national debt : 

“ It gives me great pleasure to congratulate you upon the prosperous 
condition of the finances of the country. The receipts into the Treasury 
during this year will amount to more than 32,000,000 of dollars. The ex- 
penditure within the year for all objects, will not amount to 25,000,000 ; 
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tod a lar^^e balance will remain in the Treasury after satisfying all the 
lippropriations chargeable to the revenue for the present year. The mea- 
sures taken by the Secretary of the Treasury will probably enable him to 
pay off, in the course of the present year, the residue of the exchanged 
4J per cent, stock, redeemable on the 1st of January next. The payment of 
tins stock will reduce the whole debt of the United States, funded and un- 
funded, to the sum of 4,760082.08 dollars. This sum is all that now re- 
mains of the national debt ; and the revenue of the coming year, together 
with the balance now in the Treasury, will be sufficient to discharge it, 
after meeting the current expenses of the government. From this view of 
the state of the finances, and the public engagement s yet to be fulfilled, you 
will perceive that, if Providence permits me to meet you at another session, 

I shall have the high gratification of announcing to you that the national 
debt is extinguished. I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure that 
I feel at the near approach of that desirable event.” Still, liowever, the 
strictest economy is recommended, as well as the retaining of the present 
Tariff Duties, notwithstanding the liquidation of the public debt. “ The 
flourishing state of the finances ought not, however, to encourage us to 
indulge in a lavish expenditure of the public treasure. The receipts of the 
present year do not furnish the test by which we are to estimate the income 
of tlie next. The changes made in our revenue system by the Acts of Con- 
gress of 1832 and 1833, and more especially by the former, have swelled 
the receipts of the present year far lieyond the amount to he expected in 
I'uture years upon the reduced tariff of duties. The shortened credits on 
revenue bonds, and the cash duties on woollens which were introduced by 
the Act of 1832, and took effect on the 4th of last March, have brought 
large sums into the Treasury in 1833, which, according to the credits for- 
mei’ly given, would not have been payable until 1834, and would have 
Ibrmed a part of the income of that year. These causes would of them- 
selves i)rodLice a great diminution of the receipts in the year 1834, as com- 
pared witli the present one ; and they will he still more diminished by the 
reduced rate of duties which take place on the 1st of January next, on some 
of the most important and productive articles. 1 cannot, therefore, recom- 
mend to you any alteration in the present tariff of duties. The rate as now 
fixed by law on the various articles, was adopted last Session of Congress, 
as a matter of compromise, with unusual unanimity, and unless it is found 
to produce more than the necessities of the government call for, there would 
seem to he no reason at this time to justify a change.” 

The remainder of the Message is on the subject of the States* Bank, 
which the President cliarges with having exercised its power and money 
lor electioneering purposes, &c., and this and other grounds justifies the 
measures adopted towards that establishment. Not a word is said on the^ 
subject of slavery, which, seeing the great measure resolved upon in En- 
gland has been so recently adopted, and that it is a topic so immediately 
connected with the relations subsisting in the United States, is very sur- 
prising. The omission has disappointed many in this country. 


BIOGRAPHigAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

LORD GRENVILLE. 

At his seat, Dropmore, the Right Hon. William Wyndham Grenville, 
Lord Grenville, in his /.Oth year. 

This distinguished statesman, the son of George Grenville, was born on 
the 25th of October, 1759, and received his education at Eton and Oxford. 
On quitting college, he entered himself a student of one of the inns of 
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; cdiirt ; l^ut, influenced by the persuasions of his cousin, William Pitt, he 
abandoned all idea of attaining forensic eminence, and devoted his wh^ 
attention to politics. 

£ In 1 782, he became secretary to his brother, the Marquess of Buckingham* 

" "who had been appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and, in the latter end 
of the following year, was nominated paymaster-general of the forces. At 
the general election, which speedily Ibllowed his lUiceptance of office, he 
w^as returned, by a very small majority, a knight of the shire for Bucks, 
His perfect knowledge of the privileges and customs of parliament, led to 
his appointment as speaker of the House of Commons, 1789 ; but he did 
not occupy the chair long, for, in the same year, he succeeded Lord Sydney 
as secretary of state for the home department, and was created a peer, by 
the title of Baron Grenville. In 1791 he became secretaiy for foreign 
affairs ; and, by the King's command, on the execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth, ordered M. Chauvelin, the French Ambassador, to quit the kingdom 
immediately ; a long correspondence ensued, in which the agent of the 
regicides w^as treated with severity, and Lord Grenville is believed to have 
urged the necessity of w ar. 

On account of the violence displayed by the mob towards the King, when 
his Majesty went to open parliament, in 1795, I.ord Grenville introduced a 
bill for the protection of the royal person ; and soon afterwards brought 
forward another for regulating the residence of aliens in this country, both 
of which were adopted by the legislature. He went out of office with Pitt, 
because, as it w’as alleged, George the Third refused to grant those conces- 
sions to the Catholics, which they had been led to expect would have been 
the consequence of the union, a measure that Lord Grenville, had w^armly 
supported. He al’terwards made a fruitless attempt to effect a coalition 
between the Addington party and Pitt, on whose return to powei*, he 
obtained the auditorslnp of the exche(|uer, worth about 4000^. per annum, 
although he took no office in the new administration. On the death of Pitt, 
in 1806, he coalesced with Fox, whose principles lie had once professed to* 
abhor ; and became, nominally, at least, head of the ministiy, which has 
been termed that of All the Tarents, during whose brief tenure of power the 
act W'as passed for abolishing the slave trade. 

Lord Grenville was now severely assailed for retaining his office of 
auditor of the exchequer, which, however, he would not relinquish, and the 
sanction of the legislature was obtained to his holding it at the same time 
with that of first lord of the treasury. A coalition of the united parties in 
power, with the 1‘riends of Lord Sidmouth, led to the introduction to the 
I.Jabinet of Lord Ellenborough, then Chief Justice of the King's Bench, a 
pjfedceeding which was termed highly inexpedient, and calculated to weaken 
:^me administration of justice. The failure of the expeditions sent out under 
'>Whitelock and others, by the new administration, the alleged want of skill 
Evinced in its diplomatic transactions with France, the loss it sustained by 
the death of Fox, and the difference of opinion existing between its leading 
members and the King, w^ith regard to Catholic Emancipation, w'hich they 
were as anxious to grant as he was determined to withhold, contributed, 
respectively, to its speedy dismissal. Their advocacy of concession, which 
they had pledged themselves to support, was, however, the immediate 
cause of tne downfall of Lord Grenville and his friends. Sheridan said, 
that the premier had not only thrust his head against a w all, on this occa- 
sion, but had built, elampt, and squared one expressly for the purpose. 

On the termination of the restrictions imposed on the Prince Regent, in 
1812, it w'as confidently expected that Lords Grenville and Grey would 
have been called to power ; hut they declined to act in concert with Spencer 
Perceval. Immediately after the assassination of the latter, they were 
again solicited to take office ; but, having insisted, among ^ther proposed 
conditions of their accepting the conduct of public affairs, that the whole of 
"the royal patronage, even with regard to officers of the household, should 
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be given up to them, the regent declined their services. Lord Grenville 
during the war; but, on the signal defeat of the 
ii’ench, in 1814, he heartily congratulated the countiy on the prospect pf 
an immediate peace ; and, in the following year, supported Ministers in 
their resolution to depose Napoleon. From that time he ceased to take so 
prominent a part in parliamentary discussions as he had previously done, 
except during the debates on Catholic Emancipation, of which he continued 
an uniform and able supporter. 

Several of his speeches on iinance have been published, with tables illus- 
trative of his plans. As Chancellor of the University of Oxford, to which 
he was elected, in 1809, by a small majority over Lord Eldon, he has de- 
fended his Alma Mater, in a pamplilet, against the charge brought iigainst 
her of having expelled Locke. He has also edited the letters of the great 
Earl of Chatham to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford ; enriched an edition of Homer, privately printed, with valuable anno- 
tations ; and translated several pieces from the Greek, English, and Italian, 
into Latin, which have been circulated among his friends, under the title 
of “ Nilgai Metricai.” Lord Grenville was married, in 17^2, to Anne Pitt, 
daugliter of the first Lord Camelford, but has no issue. 

THE HON. GEORGE LAMB. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Mr. George Lamb, the 
younger brother of Lord Melbourne, and Under-Secretary of State fcfr the 
Home Department. His loss will be deeply felt, for lie was an able, frank, 
and popular man— useful and intelligent m business, sensible and intrepid 
in debate, unreserved, communicative, and agreeable in society, and not less 
distinguished in classical and literary attainments, as several successful 
jeux cl esprit, as well as his more elaborate and difficult work, the transla- 
tion of Catullus, amply testify. His early habits and warm affections led 
him to form, and liis frank and artless character to avovs% that strong party 
attachment which it is now somewhat old-fashioned to commend, but which» 
when regulated, as in the case of Mr. Lamb, by a sense of justice to his 
opponents, and directed to great and honorable purposes, is perhaps the 
surest, and has undeniably hitherto proved the most effectual, expedient for 
enlisting either talent or zeal in the service of a mixed and popular govern- 
ment, and for enabling statesmen of genius and ability to defend and pro- 
mote the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Lamb had long been a public character. He stood a contest for 
West minster, which is well remembered, and for some time represented 
that city. He was one of the most active of the Coinmiltee of Manage- ,, 
nicnt of Drury-ldiie Theatre, at a critical period of its liistory. He 
bred to the profession of the bar, but we believe he never attempto(4^^-|, 
gain practice. His accomplishments were admitted by all who knew him^'! 
and never, perhaps, did ;uiy one possess in greater proportion the qualities 
which endeai' a man to his friends. His kindness of heart and mildness of 
temper were proverbial. For some years he has suffered very much at 
times from the gout ; but, from his robust constitution, a long life might 
have been anticipated. 

His having been put forward by the Whigs to contest Westminster against 
the Radicals, then headed by Sir Francis Burdett, on the death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, is at once a proof of his popularity and the rank which he held in 
his party. He was accompanied to the poll by Lord Durham, (then Mr. 
Lambton,) Sir Ronald Fergusson, and a nuinber of other distinguished 
public men, who repelled an attempt then made by the mob, who offered 
personal violence to him. 

His death took place at his official residence in Whitehall-yard. 
He was born July 11, 1784, and formed a matrimonal alliance in 
1809 with Mademoiselle Caroline Rosalie St. Jules, who survives him, but 
by whom he has left no family. Mr. Lamb was representative for the Irish 
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of IDurigarvon, for which he sat in four Parliaments* on the DnJfce 
interest, having been first returned in 1826, when ?|l^ 
rJlufl^stus Cliffoi’d retired. On the change of government, when 
■ Idefbournc was appointed Secretary for the Home Department, Mr. L^b 
obtained the appointment of Under Secretary, and since that period he 
has been considered the ofiicial organ of the Home Department in the 
House of Commons. 


WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESQ. 

It is with sorrow we have to record the loss of an estimable man, the late 
father of our national poetical school, Mr. Sotheby. On the 30th of De- 
cember this most amiable man died at his house in Lower Grosvcnor-streot, 
in the 77th year of his age. He was a member of many literary societies, 
a kind and liberal benefactor to those which required pecuniary aid, and a 
generous friend to all. As a poet, he staijds in the foremost rank of our 
age. His “ Oberon,” from \Vieland, is an unexcelled perfoimance ; and 
his translations of Homer in the first class of that difficult and rarely suc- 
cessful branch 8f literature. An elegant scholar, a good man, and an ad- 
mired author, has run his beneficent, his useful, and his luminous course. 

JAMES BROUGHAM, ESQ. M.P. 

At Brougham Hall, in the prime of life, after a painful illness of several 
weeks' duration, James Brougliani, Esq., M.P. for the borough of Kendal 
Throughout the county of Westmorland the death of this gentleman has 
occasioned a deep feeling of sorrow. From the year 1817, when that noble 
struggle ft)r the independence of Westmorland began, which called forth 
the admiration and sympathy of the whole kingdom, and contributed in- 
calculably to advance the progress of reform, M r. liroiigham w'as an un- 
wearied labourer in this sacred cause. His exertions in this cause, so dear 
to the honest grey coats and tlieir disinterested leaders, gave all ranks an ^ 
opportunity of knowing the urbanity of his manners, and the endearing 
^ qualities of his mind, in which patient gentleness was united with persevering 
aydour, and the kindness of his heart. These exertions, afid these qualities, 
the electors of Kendal knew how to apj)reciat(* and reward; they gratified 
themselves and their IViend (for such tliey considered Mr. Brougham) by 
returning him, free of expense, as their first member in the rc'fornied par- 
liament ; justly proud, after so many hard-fought battles, with, and for, a 
Brougham, to return a member of a family, all of whom had unflincliingly 
sUjpji^ed liberal principles. The union between Mr. Brougham and his 
■ was one of afiection and confidence ; and his advice and 

were alwa^^ ready on every application. He is early removed 
- ^j^ceine of his earthly duties, but his services are not lost. He is 

added to those who are consecrated in the grateful remembrance of their 
countrymen, and whose example ever lives to excite the emulation of 
survivors. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


At the Chapel Royal, Castle, 
Dublin, Frederic Willis, Ksq., of the 9th Royal 
Lancers, son of Richard Willis, Esq., of Plals* 
^ nead. In the county of Lancaster, to Elizabeth 
Louisa, eldest daufifhtcr of Sir W. Gosset, 
K.C.B., Under Secretary of State for Ireland. 

Frederic Pollock, Esq., M.P. for Huntings 
don, to Sarah Ann Atnotvah, second daughter 
of Captain Richard Langalow, of Hatton, Mld> 
; ^esex. 

Ai Batb, J. A. Roebuck, Eaq., M.P., of the 


Inner Temple, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Falconer, of Bath. 

At All Saints' Church, Southampton, K. G. 
Hubback, Esq., of Kensington, to Frances, 
third daughter of the late Lord Charles Beau- 
champ Kerr, and granddaughter to the lute 
Marquis of Lothian. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, Arthur Freese, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service, to Eliza Charlotte, 
elde|t daughter of William Gardener Burn, 
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Ksq., Captain late 3d Llglit Dragoons, and of 
Byi^telgh Houne, Devonsliire. 

At’ihe British Embassy, Paris, Edward Eu- 
gene C^^ntelnit, of the 10th French Chasseurs, 
to llionisa, youngest daughter of the late Leyoii 
Levison. 

Horatio Ross, Esq., of Eossle Castle, M.P., 
to Justine Henrietta, third daughter of Colin 
Macrae, Esq., of the Grove, Nairnshire, and 
formerly Member of the Courts of Policy and 
Jnstice, Demerura. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Mr. Barham, to the Lady Catherine Grimston, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Veruiam. 


Died7 \ — Sir Charles William Flint, late of 
t o Irish Office. 

At Roselle, Ayrshire, Richard Oswald, Esq., 
vounger, of Auchencruive, in his 37th year. 

At his house, Gloucester- place, Portman- 
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square, aged 43, Benjaraip Baft4»n, Esq.,hi;o- 
ther to the late Sir Charles Burton, Bart, of 
PoUerton Hall, in the county of Carlow. 

At Brighton. Mary, the wife of ^os. itish# 
Esq., M P. 

At Cockwood House* Devon, tbo Bev. P|r. 
Drury, many years Head Master w Harrow 
School. 

The Rev. Daniel Lysons, A.M., F.R.S., A.^., 
L.S., and H.S., of Hempsted Court, Glou- 
cester. 

At Combe Hay, near Bath, William Fapwell 
Brigstock, Esq., aged 45, magistrate and repre- 
sentative in Parliament for the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the county of Somerset. 

At Florence, in his 72d year. Col. Wardle, 
formerly M.P, for Okeluimpton, who bore so 
conspicuous apart in the extraordinary inves- 
tigation of the charges against the late Duke 
of York in 1809. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


I.ONIiON. 

The following is a general bill of the 
Christenings and Hurials within the 
City of London and Bills of Mortality, 
from Dec. 11, 1832, to Dec. 10, 1833: 

In the 97 parishes within the walls, 
835 christened, 1,330 buried ; irt the ij 
parishes Avithovit the walls, 4,550 chris- 
tened, 4,753 Ituried ; in the 24 ont- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, in- 
cluding the district churches belonging 
to the same, 175741) christened, 10.172 
buried ; in the 10 parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Wh^strniiister, 3,059 
christened, 4,310 buried. 

Of the number buried were, 
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Decrease in tlie burials reported this 
year, 2,029. 


The National Gallery and New Record 

^ce.— Arrangements have been con- 


cluded between his Honour the Master 
of the Rolls and the Secretary to the 
Record Board, under wdiich the records 
now at the King’s Mews, Charing-cross, 
will be tranferred to a new Record-office, 
to he built on the site of the Rolls’ Gar- 
den, so that there w'ill no longer be any 
obstacle to the progress of the National 
Gallery. The portion of the Record- 
office at present intended to be erectei^ 
will not cost more than 14,000/., which, 
like the expenses of the buildings for 
the other Chancery records, will come 
out of the Suitors’ Fund. A bill will 
he brought in as soon as Parliament 
meets to effect this object, and also for 
the better regulation of the R^^^rd- 
offices, and more especially to 
cess to the records to literary 
under certain restrictions, iVRbouit : 
or gratification. This bill will effect also 
a considerable saving to the Consolidated 
Fund, as, following up the principle 
adopted in othtw cases, it will charge the 
salaries of the Chancery record-keepers 
and their clerks, and the expenses of 
repairing the records ^jid making calen- 
dars, upon the Chancery funds exdu- 
sively. The saving will be several 
thousands per annum, and was first sug- 
gested by the Lord Chancellor, in his 
evidence before the Salaries’ Committed. 

DEVON. 

‘ It is said the Duke of Someraet, with 
the consent of Lord GlifTord, will cut a 
canal from Teignmouth to join the 
Siovet canal; Newton Marsh. 
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tlia, :ai8-'^, 
tlitj Dock-yard . has'. 
lha',,to:i^4*fttion. o.f, several of, ^ our. 

. ■Tlia;vej^;. 

I' ' accoun tis rccei ved from them ; 
. 1 ^ will shortly have tlve efl^ct 

depriving' tliis iiOiintry of the services 
some of its inost valuable hauds, 
wauy of whom are desirous of fdtlowiu^ 
jiheh: compauions.*— ^ot7u*s/er 

■ .SOMERSETSHTTIE. 

Since the last electiori » for Kast 
Somerset, no less than si^i^y ^un in 
this division have been virtually dis- 
franchised, through non-publication hf 
the lists of voters. J 

SUFFOLK. 

^ “Ifhere are in Suffolk five contiguous 
parishes, the aggregate tithes of which 
amount to nearly 2500/. per annum, in 
iWt one ^of Avhich is there a resident 
vclergymah; the income destined and 
^adequate to provide for five resident 
imsnmbents, at 500/. per anmim each, ' 
heiiig entirely absorbed by one of the 
: ooU^ at Cambridge, who employ two 
' umi-resideut cUrates at 100/. ])i!r annum 
to perform divine service! 

; SITSSEK. 

! We 'have much pleasure in stating, 
all the liieinvy part of the rejiairs of 
'^e bridges of the Chain-pier, which 
,huyiO hoeii carried on under Captain 
vlli^wn’s personal superintendence, is 
, %hopleted ill the most suhstantial iiian- 
the ' platforms of the Ijridgg, al- 
not entirely laid, will he suf- 
ficiently safe and icommodious for 
'.'Wffcitoia tdifiprocoed to the outer ])ier- 
hiid very sliortly. The passage will he 
^‘^jdlo^ed witlustatj^liions and ropes, and 
vhesa WH ijpmain until the pitn* is 
jtsomplirtedi wtoh, it is expected, will be 
tltreO vreokfl.-— Brig hum Gazette. 

of tPish C'alHe , — The fol- 
loOrittg. is an account of the number of 
eattl^ ah^ and liorses, imported 

. into ^.^riittol from Ireland during the 
last year, as appears by a register kept 
at,tiw!S Office 

■- Cattle Sheep Pigs Horses 
;.9anury',lESm.*Hart^, 171 iCl 29,478 50 
; dpdb May. Jiioe . 1380 847 20,8(15 74 

Jfuly, August, Sept., 786 1519 18,401 94 
vOelober, Nov.. Dec.V l¥5 200 28.547 - ^ , 

TotaUh 1838 . 2482 S 
j , Total lnT832 , J5327 3639 67/>5i:^l7 ' 

, \ It appears by this statement t*im|:th% 
.tiai|3;^seiiv:the,ye^^^ 11)33, in the/;^&'- 
pigs, wa8,^2y,330 f'and :,ff:tiiBt.i- 
dtainjase 


amoimted to $346, dnd in sheep to 009. 

•—BrisUil ilii'r/w. i . 


The Report of the Committee pf the 
House of Commons, appoiiited la.st Ses- 
sion to consider the general state of pa- 
rochial regi-stries, the laws relating to 
them, and the expediency of a ;g^eneral 
registration of births, baptismsj mar- 
riages, deaths, and burials in England 
and Wales, has at length been printed. 
The Clone] iision to which it appears the 
Commi ttee an anim otisl y came was, that 
a national civil registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths should he esta- 
blished,— -tlutt it should include all ranks 
of society, and religionists of every class, 
—that the register should be kept in 
dujilicate, one to be forwarded to a cen- 
tral office in the ]\Ietroj)olis. The Com- 
mittee do not at all propose to discou- 
llnue the present ecclesiastical registra- 
tion of baptisms, deaths, and marriages, 
but simply for civil purposes to cause u 
perfect account of them to be kept. 

A map has been published by the Rc- 
Turmatioii Society, exhibiting the situa- 
tions of Roman Catholic chapels, col- 
leges, and seminaries in the several 
counties of England, Scotland, and 
Wales; and also the present stations of 
the Ueforination Society, up to January, 
From this, it a|)i>ears that tlie 
total number of Catholic chapels in 
England and Wales, in 1«‘)3, was 423, 
ami in Scotland 74» being an increase in 
England and Wal^s since 1024 of (io, 
and in Scotland since 1 829, of 2:) Roman 
Catholic pla(3es of worship. 1’he coun- 
ties ill England possessing the greatest 
number of Catholic ciiapels are — Lan- 
cashire, 87 ; Yorkshire, 52 ; Stafford- 
shire, 25; Northumhm-land and Mid- 
dlesex, each 19; 'Warwickshire and 
Durham, ea ell 14 ; Hampshire, 12 ; and 
Lincbliishire, 11. There is no Catholic 
chapel in the counties of Rutland or 
Huntingdon. In Wales, Catholicism 

seems to have made but little progress 

six out of the eleven counties into which 
it is divided not having a Catholic 
chapel in them, and there being only 
eight chapels in the ^entire principality, 
liivernesshire and Baiiffshire appear to 
be the most Catholic counties in Scot- 
land, there heing l7 chapels in the for- 
mer, and 12 in the lattW county. The 
Retortnatibn Socifeiiy -jibiias been enabled 
to establish only 4G ii^tions throiigliont 
the whole of England^ Wales, and Scot- 
laiid, to Counteract the rapid strides 
winch Catholicism seems to be making. 
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Reader! I sliould be exceedingly obliged if you could 
satisfactory answer to this (juestion, — What is liberty?* .Ihoj)eI%Tn 
not ignorant of iny. {»wiiL language, nor^ Of its great source 
nor of its intimate ally tlie French. I can read “ Don. - 

Spanish, Dante” in Italian, and the andeiit^ in \ire# a#!.? 

Latin, 1 had tbem all at my tlngcvs’ ends before I was ’e%lit€*in. 

1 am possessed Avitb somewhat of Dr. J5ow ring’s fancy for 
the Russian, the high and low Dutch, tlu^. Sw^edish, the htnnvegiah, 
tlic dialects of the Magyars; but may 1 ]>('.rish, if 1 can glean 
of tbese divers tobgucs the incauing of that littfe word — nufiOTY! 

, Thomson sung of it in five cantos, Glover converted it into 
1 hfu’c seen it fall or conquer in fifty tragedies ; imtl 1 laughed at U iUiOOT; : 
heartily, not long since, at tlie Coinedie Francaise, in Paris, where it 
turned into irresistible ridicule by the wit of M. Scribfe, , , 

Locke, I have studied BlucFstonc, I hav^^, turned over all ihfc Jw "im- 
ports, anti almost a hundred volumes of Parli,ainenh|ry debates ; 'T! 
searched .Johnson’s Dictionary, as well as tlios'c of ^Talker 0 ^ 0 " 
l^ailey ; I have not even disdained to (picstion Entick; .but the' rci|]^ 
of all iny invt'stigation lias been, that I am at this moment nmcjvdii, 
ignoranco of the meaning of the word liberty, ^’ as I wti?s ^heh 1 Srst \ 
saw the light of this strange world of ours. " , s 

I inet, the btlier day, a friepd of mihe, a spnghtly young fellow fr^sh I; 
from college, who wa?^ Siicndiii^ the C^stinus witli some pretty cous^ 
of liis in my neighbourhood.*^ 1 asked him what he und(^rsto& toc 
“ liberty.” .Faith! ” said he, “ 1 can tell you ail about 
check still smarts whenever the word is TnentionM.” I 
warmly by the hand, fearing lest, even by a breath, I inijght 
clear stream of Iris memory, “ You know I5«atrice,^^ he a^dedv^ 
yes—a sweet girl!” S^'cetl I have no ’re^pn.;to saylfe. 
playing at forfeits on New Year’s Ev^ and before they 
round I kissed her,,|\ heTeupon she gave mte a box on the cheek, 
ing that I was extremely I'urle in taking such a HheriyJ*^ 
to Beatrice, arid perhaps g;gxe?it majo^ty of the. sex, 
means mdcrwsl /. 'U\£: 

■Another friend' qf who was 

that he should exchange his g^l snu^]^bi>ii:>r. a's|lei^rd gyitd-iijhanr# 
very often solicits consotafion fromme jh theae tcrhvs :*— >* May I take 
the liherUj of asking if you liav<^ tn hinr 
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supreme blessing of liberty is neitlier more nor less than a pinch of 
.snuff; he would, not think Magna Charta worth a farthing without it. 

In ipy rainbles through the manufacturmg districts I have endea- 
voured to enlighfett inym I never heard the word 

^‘ liberty ment^ed so often ajsdn those fiery, and pottery, and cotton 
and wool smelling It is in every body’s mouth ; it is in every 

local papier th^t you regd, starting up like a ghost from every second 
line. All parlies Seem to be fighting for it, and no party to have won 
it. The^^ P rapidly organizing all their forces, in order 

to coinpel their niastertfto raise the at the same time to 

al>ri4ge the ordinary, time of liibour, told me t^a^ liberty was high 
pay ancl ippd crate worl^. But '«dien I conversed with the masters on 
the poiht in dispiit^,.jhey assured me that their resistuTicc to the de- 
mands of the operatives sprung from no selfish motives ; it was fouruh'd 
solely tm a patriotic principle, if they were to yield in the contest 
now goiiig- on between the employer^ and the employed, there would 
be an jenci to the liber t/y of every man who had his capitaV embarked in 
tra(le! Ijiliirty w;as here apjiealed to on both sides, But in acceptations 
^ aaoj^osit^Ho each oilier as the poles. 

V IpX columns of tlic Morning Post,” I find that the 

; of ' tlie country has been destroyed ever since the Reform Bill 
^ae passedintp a law. If I read “ The Times,” 1 aip informed that it 
is (mly since that period that the reign of Uhcrly has commenced. If 
I takh iip ‘VThe Iljii'ald,” I become a convert to the opirihui that liherUf 
never uan 1^ known in England, until tlu; piinishment ^df d(;ath sliall 
th be inflicted for every crime short of murder. If I listen to 
“ The Globe,” I am impressed with (piite a contrary doctrine, that 
punishment of^jun extreme character is absolutely necessary in a coiin- 
tiy wlifeije'every man’s house is his castle, and liberty is destroyed at its 
v^.j«outec by the atrocious oficrjitions of the burglar. If I happen to 
light' upon Crisis” of the Owenites, 1 am initiated in a species of 

plulosopfiy which represents crime of every description as either an in- 
Volnntftry j)erfect]y iimoceut, or as an act of self-dc- 

fen<|fe,'and.||h^%fo every view of it, justifiable. This ])uts me in 
nrind of a- capital speech, which w as once delivered at thie galjow s by a 
man who was about to sufler fon^urdcr and robbery, an(|;Which, by the 
by, places the argument against ineq«^littes of tht5;^teriminal law^ in 
acatriking, though " 

, “ Oood people,” said the murderer, “ since I am to serve you for a 

least you can do is to be civil to the man that entertains you, 

I ask^ nothing of you but tlie justice that is due tq me. There are some 
ineddlhig tongues, which I can hear among the crowd, very busy to 
incense you. 4/Tlxoiigh it is true I have committed murder, yet I hope 
I am no mtirjderer. The robbery - I really pumjsedf iJiit my intention 
had no p^rt in the death I was guilty of. The deceased cried for help, 
and was so olistinate and clamorous, that I was unSer the necessity of 
kilUiig him, or of subrnim^^^ of my /^7>cr/ybybeing 

takeiv; and thus I argued in if I murt||r him I shall get ofi’; 

worstvif I anii taken, iny p%ishraent WiJJ he' no greater than if T 
apare him knd surrender; I eanjp^^iit hanged for irrftrder, and must he 
' the hoit^rhksal^ This thought, good people, pre- 

vail^,; with me to shoot him ; so t|iat what you call murder was only 
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self-preservation. Now, that I should have died in this manneriw^ie^ 
ther I had shot him or no, witness these two weak brothers here,( who 
look as if they were already at the other end of their vdyigfe, thongh they 
have not hoisted sail yet. One of these stole bacon, and ^ bth^r a 
Avet smock or two. The law must be certainly wiser than yoti are, 
since that has been pleased to set our crimes on a level, be so civil, ot 
compassionate, as to bold your silly tongues^ and let me die w’ithout 
slander.” . ' " 

Verily, Liberty might say the saracj to her followers in almost 
all parts of the world,—^ Hold your silly tongties, and let me die with- 
out slander.” If freedom he anything like a synopime for that phrase, 
assuredly a man may exercise it, who, 'possessing property in his own 
right, wishes to do with it just as he pleases, ^^jjj^vertheless, when a 
certain noble Duke who, though not a Cicero in the senate, is distin- 
guislied for his love of letters^ ejected a few of his tenants because they 
thouglit lit to reduce to practice their ideas of liberty, by voting for a 
popular candidate, he w as told tliat he ought not to do with his own as 
he thought fit, and that his view' of liberty w-as noticing bift sheer des- 
potism. 

1 have two votes, pne for the Borough of Marylebone, one for 
Finsbury; and though T have not yet settled tlie question, t believe that 
I am entitled to vote for Middlesex. If any l)ody in Englapd be a Hberns 
homo , — a real freeman, — I am. Well, Avbatis the consequence? Hardly 
a month goes by that I am not summonexi to a grand ^ry, or a petty jury, 
or a Ci)n)iier’s inquest. Now' juries of all kiuds are my abhorrence, more 
particularly syiecial juries, which I detest with an unconquerable hatred. ' 
Mind, I do not say but tliat they may be very good i nstitutions in ttein- 
selves, so (av as the administratipn of justice may be concerned: my ob- 
jection to them only exists Avhenever I am myself called upon, and com- 
yielled, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to he. one of the sworn mrml>er. 

1 am obliged to bustle off to court before dayligbt of a cold, raw', rainy, De- 
cember morning. The cause which stood first on the list, and which I 
am summoned to try, is postponed, becauae tlie counsel not repdy, or 
a witness has not yet come. Another cause is called on. It a question 
of a right of way, or a w'ater-coursc, or ancient lights, or some equally 
entertaining afiair sent out of the ^gourt of Chancery, w'hich occu- 
pies the whole day, though expected tiiblow up every moment. I come,^ 
iioine at niglit, tired, exhausUxl, out of humour witli the Avhole :^or!d. 

I am obliged to be oil' again tlie next morning. The Chancery'^' cause ; 
is not y( i over. It terminates about noon. My cause is called on. It 
turns out to l>e a tremendous trial, occujiying three days, during which 
I am under the necessity of attending in the box Avhether I will or no. 
But that is not all. Wfpire charged by the Judge ; w'C retire to our 
room, where we are cl|pely guarded ‘ by a constable, who is sworn to 
keep us Avithoiit fire, food, or candlelight, \intil we come to an unani- 
mous decision. 1 have an opinion of my owm on the question at issire, 

I tlnnk the verdict ought to be for the plaintiff: three or four of my 
fellow' jurymen agree with me, and we jiroduce our night-caps in order 
to show our determinatioii to make :»d concession. The eight against 
us are equally obstinate. Night eo^s ; morning, siich, as it is in a 
December fog, comes : tlie w'ant of repose convinces us at length that 
we are wrong, and a verdict is iinaiiimously given for the defendant ! 
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And, after all this, — after losing my wliole week in court, — after being 
abut up a close prisoner for a whole night without fire, food, or candle- 
light,^ — after being obliged either to die or to abandon my opinion, how- 
ever honestly that opinion may have been formed, I am told that I am 
a free man — that 1 live in a land of liberty ! Was there ever such an 
al)nso of terms as tliis ? A liherus homo forsooth ! say rather a galley 
slave, though even liis lot would l)e preferaldc to mine, for the chain 
cannot toiieh his intellect-^his opinion, at least, is free. 

I am naturally of retired luibits of life. 1 like to spend iny evenings 
at home among my books, in the bosom of my family; now a little 
music, — ^now a hand at whist, — but nothing to disturb the general air 
of repose, whitdi I look upon as the .ntrmmmi horium of existence. But 
my daug:liters are gro^ying up ; and, though I say it, very pretty girls. 
Cards for at home,’*' quadrilles,” “conversazione,” thiekeu upon 
ns during the season. I am asked whether I will not go; and, if I 
even seem to hesitate, a cluster of smiles springs \\\) aroiiml me in an 
instant, infinitely more imperative than an ukase of the Autocrat him- 
self. Go 1 must; — to look on,~to talk, — to tie talked to,— to he talked 
at ;~losing sleep, and sometimes health ; — and yet the Whigs tell me 
that I am in the enjoyment (»f real Hherly^ such as not one of riiy an- 
cestors could boast of, though 1 might count them up to the days of 
the great Alfred himself. 

A man comes to my door and asks me for money, which, as I owe 
him none, I deem ruyself at liberty to refuse, lie happens, by some 
accident, to be a relation of mine, - at least, so he says, — and has already 
ijxliausted my yiatience by the frecpiency of his visits, and the impor- 
timity of his demands. Me meets me in the street, — mobs me, — per- 
haps, being a much more yiowerfnl man tlian I am, knocks me down. 
My obvious course would be to liave him brought before a police ma- 
gistrate at Bow-street or Hat ton -garden, where he might be fined and 
bound over to keep the peace during a term of five years. But if I 
proceed in tl^s inanner, no sooner is liis story told, than all the sympathy 
both of the magistrate and the reporter is klmiled for the poor man 
against'the rich. The next morning I am placarded, on every breakfast- 
table in London, as a little, scrubby fellow, with an antiquated qumey 
a bob-wig, a very queer hat, an old-fashioned undirella, a pair of spider 
legs, and a husky voice, while liiy assailant is decked but in all the 
manly charms of a Hercules. T feel no wish to have it said by all 
the yvorM that 1 am encircled by a crowd of poor relations. 1 dread 
Tidiculej or being “ cut,” much more than a common assault. What, 
then, is my situation in this land of liberiy ? I am knocked dow'ii wdfh 
impunity in the str(;ets, and, if I should appe&l to the laws as administered 
at the police-oflicc, J am “ damned to cverlast^ fame” by the carica- 
tures of a /'/Y»c press ! Again I you, dear ]gadcr, can you tell me 
what is liberty ? 

1 am a literary man, and when I have the requisite materials and leisure 
for writing a hook upon a favourite subject, I sit down to my task without 
fearing that a sword is hanging over my head by a hair. I write away, 
as I fondly imagine, in the possession of the most unbounded freedom. 
Before I can get the paper, however, on which I write, I must give a 
little douceur to the king, in the shape of what he cvills a d\it.y. If I 
write by day 1 must pay him for my daylight. If 1 wish to have a 
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little air in my library, I must pay liim for that also. If I write on a 
table, I pay him a timber duty ; if 1 find it necessary to cheer my soul 
by a cup of tea, or a cup of coffee, or a glass of wine, I must ask the 
king’s permission to do so, which he will not grant me unless I give him 
a part, and a ver} large ])art, too, of the cash wliicli I ex])ect to receive 
for iny book. 

Well, I send my iriaiuiscript to the printer. Again I must come down 
with a sum in the way of duty for the pa])er on which the types are to 
display my thoiigbis. When the operation of printing is over, if I let my 
neiglibours know that 1 have written a work Avhich 1 wish them to buy, 
I must again offer a contribution to the king in the form of advertise- 
ment duty, and that, too, as often as I renew my gentle liints to the 
puldic. But these are very far from being tlie whole of the rnnst<i 
througli which I am to go, while availing niysetf of my personal lihcrty 
in adding to tlie long catalogue of authors. 1 must present one copy of 
my work to tlie Britisli Museum, a second to the lilirary of OxfoKl, a 
third to that of Cambridge, four copies to the four Scotch Universities, 
an eightii copy to the Library of Sion College, Ijondon, a ninth to that 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Fklinburgh, a tenth to that of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and an eleventh to that of King’s Inns, in tlie same 
enlightened capital. Latterly the University of Alierdeen, I think it 
was, sold its birth-right in this rcsjiect for a mess oi fiottagc, the Wliig 
Covermnent having bought from it its lite.rary privileges, which they 
have transferred to tlu‘ Royal Libraiy of I’^nmce. Now, if any of tliese 
institutions were too poor to purchase my work, they should, in fairness 
tow ards me, either do without it, or call for a suliscription amongst their 
inembers or patrons which in ight enable them to buy it. But to tell 
me that I am at liherUj to publish \vhat Imoks I may lliiiik fit to write, 
when 1 am compelled to pay for permission to do so at almost every 
ste[) 1 take, and finally to make a present of eleven copies to such 
'wealthy estalili shine nts as tlie Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Scot- 
land, and Dublin, and Dibliotlieqiie Koyale of Fr.ince, is one of the 
grossest of all iiiijiositious. 

Finally, did I say ? The infractions of my llherty byno tneans stop 
liere. The critics, a most formidable race, are still in the background. 
In order to propitiate their good opinion, I .am obliged to part vvit}i at 
least twenty -five copies more. Some are directly engaged in a contest 
with each other. Either they do not atpcc in politics, or they are rivals 
in trade. Should I hy - imtow^ard aceident — the neglect of a mes- 
senger, or a delay of th, ndei- — happen to send a copy to one before it 
has been received liy tfie ..ther, the latter inflicts upon me all the ven- 
geance which lie feels against his more fortunate antagonist. Tiie news- 
paper editors generally add presented books to their office libraries, with- 
out noticing them eithei^in an adverse or favourable style. As to the 
weekly, monthly, And jBartCTly critics, they ent u)) my work without 
mercy, it I send it ; ana if I do not, they w ill buy it in order to puipsh 
rae for my apparent contempt of their authority. Talk of liberty, indeed ! 
I am sure that I know not what it is, or where it is to lie found, unless 
you call that liberty which permits the state, the public institutions, and 
the critics to plunder a literary man of all remuneration for bis labour, 
and even to impose upon him frequently a severe loss for exercising that 
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freedotn of opinion, which the constitution and the laws tell him he 
possesses in the most unqualified terms. 

After the Reform Bill passed, I had a fancy to become a member of 
Parliament. I addressed the electors of one of tlie new boroughs, with 
a view to attain, by means of their most *sweet voices, the object of my 
ambition. I liad the tact to incorporate in my s])ee.ch several flourishing 
periods about the injury which w'us done to personal liberty by the 
assessed taxes ; I spoke of the liberty of the press, the liberty of the 
negro, liberty of worship, magna charta, the major charta, no corn 
law^s, no church , no army ! The \velkin rang with tumultuous applause 
— I was elected almost by acclamation. There is a party in the House 
called the Ultra Whig, which is just not Radical. The principles of 
this party, as I thought^ coincided w itli mine exactly, and so 1 became a 
member of it. I attended the dinners of its leaders, their committees, 
and even their coteries. For a while f sailed wutli them right before 
the wind, as 1 accepted all their pro]iositions, and voted for all their 
amendments. By and by I spoke a little in the. House, was well re- 
ceived, and grew somewdiat confident in my own resources. There w'as 
a ([uestion ab<mt the Pension List. My friends were resolved on abo- 
lishing it altogether. 1 looked over the list, and when I found that a 
great majority of the pensioners w ere females, receiving from fifty to a 
hundred or two hundred pounds a-year, 1 could not for the life of me 
think of turning those poor gentloAvomen adrift. If they reetiived these 
small incomes, it w^as to me a snfliciciit ])roof iliat they Avere in want of 
such assistance ; and as I have from my ydiilh ujiw ards loved the fair, 
and honoured them for those virtues which they possess in much greater 
abundance, and practise Avith inhnitely more sincerity than Ave do, I 
declared decidedly against a resolution Avhich Avas intended to be pro- 
posed with a view of sweeping off the Avliole train4it once. 

I soon found myself on the edge of a A^olcano. Cold looks, stinted 
salutations in the House ; and out of it, no consultations, no invitations 
to dinner, committee or coterie ; no moie ‘‘ very eonfidential ” letters — 
informed me that I had broken witli the TTltra Whigs. All this seemed 
to me very t)dd. I conceived that 1 liad joined a party who made a pe- 
culiar boast of accelerating the march of liberty, and noAV I discovered 
that none but the leaders WT^re actually to enjoy it. 

The matter did not end here. After the lapse of a few posts, I re- 
ceived a long string of resolutions from my constituents, to all of which 
they hoped I should give my cordial assent. The first of these was for the 
abolition of all pensions without any distinction — I read no further. 1 
put the wdiole series at once into the fire, determined never to vote for any 
measures of the kind. What! Avas I a member of a free deliberative as- 
sembly, and not entitled to exercise yny liberty, by forming and express- 
ing my own judgment on all questions whateve^ Nothing of the sort. 
My ]K)lite and evasive letter in reply Avas ansAyipd by another, in Avhich 
I was required either to pledge myself to the resolutions or to resign my 
seat. I went straight to the Treasiiiy^, and requested an appointment as 
steward of the Chiltera Hundreds, which the lords of that departnAeiit 
gave me witli no small delight. I left Parliament — the free and impe- 
lial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland! as it is called, where I 
found very speedily that I could not sit, unless I chose doubly to sur- 
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render every parlicle of iny liberty, first to tny constituents, who wislied 
to bind me hand and foot by pledges ; and secondly, to a political party, 
who were desirous of using iny vote solely as an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of their own purposes. Here is a specimen of practical liberty 
for you — and that, too, under the regime oi reform ! 

My ideas of liberty, — always rather perplexed in this countrj^ — were 
never more vague and unsettled than while I w^as a legislative automa- 
ton. The Wliigs, as long as they were out of olilce, declaimed con- 
stantly about the grievances of Ireland. The first measure which they , 
i:)ropo8ed, when in office, to a Reformed Parliament, was to suspend the 
constitution altogether in that ill-starred country. Mr. O’Connell de- 
clared, very naturally, that sucli a law would destroy the liberty of Ire- 
land;- -Lord Althorp assured tlie House that his plan was the only 
method for jirescrving it ! The ship-owners comjdained that the free- 
trade system was tending rapidly to their destruction ; — Mr. Poulett 
Thomson demonstrated tlmt, in consequence of that system, they "were 
better off than ever! The inarinfaetureTS assured the House that they 
were reduced to a state of slavery by the corii-la%vs, which made bread 
so dear, that they laboured twelve or fourteen hours to earn it, and had 
no time to read tlii^ newspapers.* The agriculturists talked not of their 
lilierty, for that, they said, w^as long gone hy : they were reduced to a 
stale of complete villeinage, in consetpience of their corn being a great 
deal loo cheap. The House voted, by a majority, against tlie malt-tax, 
considering that the liberty of the. subject was promoted by enabling him 
to drink a pot instead of a pint of lieer ; — the Ministers brought a ma- 
jority to rescind that vote, stating tliat otherwise tliey must destroy the 
liberty of the subject by iinposiug a ta.x upon property ! The tradesmen 
of London remonstrated against the assessed taxes; ajid, when retnow^ 
strance failed of its effect, some ahsolutcly refused to pay them, because 
they were a gross infraction of liberty. The Secretary fur the Home 
Depai’tinent sent tlie SIicTiif to compel tliein to pay, proclaiming, through 
the usual organs, that, unless those taxes were collected^ there was an 
end to the liberty of the country. The Diffusion Society imagines liberty 
to be synoninums v\ itli cheap books ; —the booksellers maintain that the 
said Society, now a Cnr})orati()n, is itself the very emblem of despotism. 
The poor dechire that their liberties arc gone, unless the rates be in- 
creased ; — the housekeeper asserts that bis freecJoin is no more if they be. 
The ominbvis proprietors cry out that they w ould not give a fuTtliing for 
reform, if they arc to be prevented from running races perpeffcijidly be- 
tween Paddington and the Bank — between Piccadilly and St. Paul’s. 
The shopkeepers sliont that before reform was, they were ; and that it is 
a tyrannical innovatioii upon the constitution to have their business 
knocked up and their elderly customers knocked down hy those frightful 
machines ! — What, I again and again ask, is lilierty ? Is it to he found 
in England ? ll 

I go to Spain. I find two ■political parties — the friends of the Queen, 
and those of Don Carlos — fighting against each other, — in the name of 
liberty 1 I mingle with the muleteers and the jicasantry. I behold them 
ill the sunshine and the shade, always good-lmmoured, living tempe- 
rately on their snow-white bread, their cool and fragrant wine, and their 
djfclicious fruits. They go to inass-r-they sing to the guitar — ^^they dance 
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tbe fandango — they cro-v^d to the bull-fight— just as if no civil war were 
^qing on in, the country. They never see the police ; they hardly know 
that a government exists, so little do they feel of its operation. They 
have no poor-rate— no assessed taxes — no eight hundred millions of 
national debt— no rates for Vvatcliing, and lighting, and paving, — none 
of the evils, in short, to which we — happy beings in this land of liberty ! 
— are exposed. Yet I am told, when 1 come home, that the Spaniards 
arc in a state of the most abject ignorance and slavery. For their skill 
in itlgebra and mathematics I will not answer; but 1 will say, that, for 
all the purposes of practical liberty, they are a much more enlightened 
people than we are. They have the cheap freedom of common sense, 
for which we havq exchanged the bungling, imperfect, and excessively 
expensive macliinery of freedom by law, to wliicli the patriarchal rule 
of Austria would be infinitely preferable. 

I go to France. The Duke de Fitzjanic.s assures me that the liberty 
of his country departed from the^soil with Henry V., to whom alone lie 
will ever swear allegiance. M. Guizot and the King desire me to laugh 
at the l)uke ; for that they, by ihtir juste milieu system, (which means 
giving way to no party, and subjugating all,) have placed the freedom 
of the French upon an immovable basis. Louis Philippe rejieats the 
famous scene wliich hg had with the deputation that was headed by 
M. Lafitte, and triumphs in the victory which he obtained on that 
occasion, and which, he says, has ever since made him a free man ! 

But when I look up at the Tuilleries, and ask him what has become 
of the lilies, the ancient arms of his family, he shakes his head, as much 
as to say, that his sovereignty is limited by the sovereignty of the people, 
to which it must yield whenever the two powers come into conflict, ll* 
I walk to the rve Jacob, I find there a society actively at work for 
restoring the lost liberty not only of France, hut of all tlie world. The 
first article of faith to wdiich, however, they ask me to subscribe, is one 
which declares that ihet/ are the on!} judges of what liberty is, and that 
they have received a mission to propagate it from the ghost of Robes- 
pierre ! I had once a notion — I think it w as that madman Burke who 
put It into my head— that this same Rohespierre was the most notorious 
tyrant flung up on ihe surface of the stormy times of ’ the French 
fevoltition. To propagate liberty in the uJime of Rohespierre seemed to 
me, therefore, tlie moat unintelligihle mode of interpreting tlie w'ord that 
I had yet lighted upon in all my expeditions for the discovery of the 
true ma^etic pole of freedom. 

Liberty, |%)ught I at length, flies v^festward, as commerce does; so I 
shall cross the Atlantic^ and see if it is to |^e found in the United States. 
I prepared myself for my travels by reading the life of the President 
Adams, oncq the pride of the Federalists, and the friend of Washington ; 
but I found that he was scarcely seated in the cl^^ir of the chief magis- 
trate wl^^ he began to doubt ofvjiiis Te-electi|p. The popular party 
turned against him, and against his especial auxiliary the Honourable 
Timothy Pickering, his Secretary of State. TimoUiy, one fine morning — 
it was in the month of^ay — was not a little surjirised by receiving from 
tbe President the following laconic note 

" Sir, — As I perceive a necessity of introducing a change in the 
administration of the office of statCi I think it proper to make this com- 
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mimication to the present Secretary of State, that he may have an 
opportunity of resigning if he chooses. I should wish, the day on 
which his resignation is to take place to he named by himself. I wish 
for an answer to this letter on or before Monday morning, because the 
nomination of a successor must he sent to the Semite us soon as they sit. 

“ With esteem, I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and humh^e servant, 

‘*JoiiN Adams.*’ 

Doubtless, said I to myself, if Timothy does not choose to resigti; he 
need not ; he will not be compelled to give lip his office without some 
charge of in competency or inattention, in sucli a country as the United 
States of America — the very cradle of freedom ! Timothy accordingly 
replies thus ; — 

“ After deliljeratcly reflecting on the overture you have been pleased 
to make to me, I do not feel it my duty to resign.” 

Tlie rejoinder of the President was sent witliin an hour after in these 
terms: — 

“ Sir, — Divers causes and considerations, essential to the administration 
of tlie government, in my judgment, recpiiririg a cliange in the departinent 
of state, you are hereby discharged from any further service as Secretaiy^ 
of State. “.loiTN Ad.\ms, " 

“ President of the United States.” 

Certainly a more despotic mode than this of dismissing a public func- 
tionary, who ha<l held his office for five years without reproach, cpuld not 
liave been adopted in any monarchical state whatever. The Anti- 
federalists threatened to turn out Adams, and in order to propitiate their 
favour he turned out Pickering. In the end, Adams failed of his pbject, 
and was himself dismissed by the peo]de, no ])rinciple of liberty being 
recognized by any party to any of these transactions, and no motive, in 
fact, existing to justify the dismissal of Timothy save the intrigues of 
JoIjii, and none to call for the rejection of John save the capripe of tlxe 
peoj)le. These facts staggered my notions of rcj)nblican freedom. 

But when 1 went to PJiiladelphia, and found tlve white man every 
wliere turning up his nose at the black, and that I deeply, though most 
unintentionuHy, insulted a relative of rny own, by asking him to take a 
glass of wine with myself and a person who happened to be next me 
at the/a/;/c tVhSie — the said person having been unfortunate enough (as 
I afterwards perceived) to retain on his skin the fiftieth part of a. shade 
of tlie hated negro hue, I gave pp iny pursuit after ati ejiplafiation of 
liberty in America. The name was tliere, but the thin^ neitlier 
there, nor any where else, tha% I could ever discover. , 
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SONGS FOR EVENING MUSIC.* 

BY MRS. HEMA.NS. 


I. 

Ye ark not miss’ i>, fair Flowers. 

Yk are nol miss'd, lair flowers, that late were spreading 
The summer’# glow by fount and dreaiy grot ; 

There liills the dew, its fairy favours shedding, — 

The leaves dance on, the young birds miss you not. 

Igtill plays the spai’kle o!er the rippling water, 

"O Lily ! whence thy cup of pearl hath gone ; 

The bright wave mourns not for its loveliest daughter, 
There is no sorrow in the wind's low tone. 

And thou, meek Hyacinth ! afar is ro\ ing 

The bee that ol’t 1 hy trembling 1)ells hath kiss'd ; 
Cradled ye were, fair flowers ! 'midst all things loving, 

A joy to all ; yet, yet ye arc not miss'd ! 

Ye, that were born to lend the sunbeam gladness. 

And the winds fragrance, wandering where they list,- 
ph ! it were breathing words loo deep in sadness, 

' To say, Earth's human flowers not more arc missd! 

IT. 

. By A Mountain Stream. 

By a mountain stream, at rest. 

We found the wariior lying, 

And around his noble breast 
A fanner, clasp’d in dying ; — 

Dark and still 
Was every hill. 

And the winds of night were sighing. 

Last of his noble rac6^ ^ ; 

. To a lowly bed wc ^re him ; 

’Tis a deep green, solemT||place, 

Where the mountain heath waves o’er him 
Woods alone 
There make moan. 

Rushing strean|f^ deplore him. 

Yet from festal hail and lay ' ^ 

Our sad thoughts oft are flying ' 


♦ /These words are all apDropriatfid to mufric, and will the published separately by 
Meusrs. Willis and Co. ■ 
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To those dark hills far away. 

Where in death we found him lying ; 
On his bi'east 
A banner prest. 

And the night-wind o'er him sighing. 


III. 

Willow Song. 

Willow ! in thy breezy moan 
I can hear a deeper tone ; 

Thro’ thy leaves come whispering low 
Faint sweet sounds of long ago, — 

Willow, sighing willow ! 

Many a mournful talc of old 
II cart-sick love to thee hath told ; 
Gathering from thy golden bough 
Leaves to ^bl his burning brow, — 

Willow, sighing willow'^ ! 

Many a sw^an-like song to thee 
Hath been sung, thou gent le tree ! 
Many a lute its last lament 
Ilown thy moonlit stream hath sent,— 
.Willow, sighing willow ! 

Tlierefore, wave and murmiii’ on, 

Sigh for sweet Affection gone. 

And for tuneful voices fled. 

And for Love, whose heart hath bled, 
Ever, willow, wallow ! 


IV. 

Brightly hast thou fled. ; 

Brightly, brightly hast thou fled ! 

Ere one grief had bow’d thy head, 

Brightly didst thou part ; 

With thy young thoughts free from spot, — 
With thy fond love wasted not, — 

With thy bouadini^ heart ! 

'-ii-'' 

Ne'er by sorrow be wet. 

Calmly smiles thpfpale cheek yet. 

Ere by dust o’erspread. 

Lilies, ne'er by tempest blown, — 
White-rose, which no st^n hath known, — 
Be about thee sh^! 

So we give thee to the earth ; 

And the violet shall have birth 
O'er thy ge^atle head. 

Thou, that, like a dew-drop, borne 
On a suddbn wind of mom, • . 
Brightly thou hast fled 1; 
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y. 

SiNo, Gondolier! 

Sin^ to me. Gondolier ! 

Sing words from Tasso’s lay ; 

While pure, and still, and clear. 
Night seems but softer day. 

The gale is gently falling, 

As if it paused to hear 

Some strain, the past recalling; — 
Sing to me, Gondblier ! 

Oh ! ask me not to wake 
Proud spirits of the brave ; 

Bid no high numbers break 
it, The silence of thttwave ! 

Gone are the ifoble-liearted, 

Closed the bright pageants here 

And the glad song is departed 
Prom the mournful GondiSlier ! 


VI. 


The Rock bestde the Sea, 

Oh ! tell me not the woods aire fair, 
Now Spring is on her way 
Well, well 1 know how lightly there, 
In joy, the young leav es play ; 

How sweet, on winds of morn or eve, 
The violet's breath may be ; — 

Yet ask me, woo me not to leave 
My lone Rock by the Sea. 

The wild wave's thunder on the shore,' 
The curlew’s restless cries, 

‘ Are to ray watching heart more dear 
Than A earth’s melodies. 

Come back, my ocean rover, come ! 

Tliere’s but one place for me 
Till 1 can greet thy switt sail home — 
My lone Rock by the - 


VII. 

The Orange-bough. 

Bring from the grove pi orange-hough, 
To fan my cheek, to c^jii my brow, 
JAnd bind it, mother ! on my breast, 
Wfeen I am laid in dreamless rest. 

The myrtle that I loved hath died. 
Blighted, like me,^ in vernal pride ! 

The rose loolffs alf too festive now, — 
Bring from the grove an orange-bough 
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The gjrove alonsj the sunny shore, 

Whose odours I must breathe no more. 

Oh ! love’s vain sighs, and parting prayer. 

And wild farewell, are lingering there. 

Then bear me thence one branch, to shed 
Life’s last faint sweetness, round my bed; 

One branch, with pearly blossoms drest, 

And bind it, mother ! on my breast ! 

" ' - 

viir. 

Come to me. Sleep ! 

Come to me, gentle Sleoj) ! 

I pine, 1 pine fcr tlnje ! 

Come with thy spells, the soft, the deep, 
And set my spirit free ! 

Each loftply burning thought 
In twilight languor steep ; 

Come to the full heart, long o'erwrovight— 
O gentle, gentle Sleep ! 

Come with thine urn of dew. 

Sleep, gentle Sleep!— but bring 

No voice, love's yearnings to renew, 

No visions on \hy wing ! 

Come, as to folding flowers, 

To birds, in forests deep : — 

Long, dark, and dreamless be thipe hours, 
O gentle, gentle Sleep ! 


IX. 

Leave me not yet! 

Leave me not yet ! — thro* rosy skies from mr, 

But now tile song-birds to their nests return ; 

The trembling image of the first pale star 
On the dim lake but pow begins to burn : 

ii^ljeave me not yet ! 

Not yet !— low voices home from hidden streams, 
Heard through life shivery woods, but now arise; 
Their sweet sounds mingle not witli daylight dreams, 
They are of vesper’s hymns and harmonies : 

— Leave me not yet ! 

■p€. 

My thoughts are like fhosial^entle tones, dear love ! 

By day shut up in their own still recess. 

They wait for dews on earth, for stars above, ... 

Then to breathe out their voice of tenderness : 

— Leave rrife not yet I 
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^\SKETCHES FROM THfi PORTFOLIO OF A MEDICAL 
TRAVELLER. 

«» ■ I , — 

[It has been justly retnarkedy^ by an accomplished Edinbiiigh Pto- 
fessor, himself one of the most auccefsful chroniclers of the day, that the 
practice of medicine js a mine full of interesting and important mat- 
ter^ highly valuable td^ the periodicaV^vriter, but hitherto little explored 
by^hiin. The incidents related in the ensuing pages are gleaned from 
the writer’s own ])ractice, and are entirely founded in fact ; although in 
narrating them he has scrupulously endeavoured to avoid fixing the 
identity of the parties, in all instances where his doing so could have been 
in any wa.y coristrued into a breach of^irofessional confidence.] 


No. I. — Tnii GoOdess oi< Reason. 

It was towards the, close of the day, in the summer of the year 18 — , 
which I passed at Naples, that I was requested, by a British merchant 
residing in that city to visit the master of a vessel consigned to him, 
who had been attacked with indisposition. The day was sultry hot, 
accompatiied by the scirocco which passes over from the b\irniug sands 
of Africa, bearing with it numberless saline and acrid particles, which 
occasioned the most oppressive and uneasy sensations ; towards its close, 
however^ a breeze had sprung up from the land, which rendered the air 
somewhat cooler, though it occasioned but little agitation .of the clear, 
blue, and; tideless w’aters of the bay. The prospect at this moment, as 
I rode slowly along the'Cliiaja,was so delightfid, that, I fear, no descrip- 
tion I could give would do justice to it. The broad disk of the sun was 
jtist sinking into the wave, and exhibited, in mellowed and liannonioiis 
traits, |he different features of the. prospect, gilding with its last rays the 
dark outline of tlm C^tle of St. Elmo, wdiicli cro\yns the sTimmit of the 
high amphitheatre ofehills surrounding the city, and which are them- 
selves surmounted iS^he distance by the snow'-capped heads of the 
Apennines. From the castle and dowm to the Chiaja, the precipitous 
descetft w with vineyards and orangeries, which afforded a 

dejyicafe and perfect relief to the town ^^diich reposed beneath tliem. In 
front of ihelChiaja, and extending it%'^hole length, were the gardens of 
the Villa Reale, laid out with the mosi4xc|uisite taste, and exhibiting in 
their walks some of the most splendid s]^cimens of ancient sculpture; 
such as the celebrated group of the Toro Fariiese, whicli represents 
Amphion and Zethus, the sons of Lycus, Kiiig of Thebes, tying Dirce 
by the hair of her head to tlie horns of a hull. And lastly came the 
Bay itself^ extending, with its bi^d, glassy, and transparent surface, 
for a circuit of thirty miles, bound^'in on the right by the promontory of 
PttusiUppo, on. Vhich stands the wild tomb of the poet Virgil, and on 
the left hy the promoiitory of Sorrento, anciently called Syrentum, from 
its ^chanting situation, where stands, built upon a cliff, the paternal 
inffliion of another celebratm poet, Torquato Tasso; whilst in the 
centre, and about midway between the two promontories, rose the liuge 
island of Caprea, which acted like an enormous mole, breaking the force 
^ ef the eea, and rendering this lax^e portion of the Mediterranean as tran- 
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qiiil atid placid as the waters of the Lago Maggiore/ ^ven night,^ : ^ 
that sable and constant mantle ■with which the Omnipotent h^ 
enveloped the gorgeous l)eauties of nature, — eveAi night failed, in this 
instance, to hide the beautiful scene, for the dusky red column of siicmfce, 
wliich arose during the day from the crater of Va#uvius, w’as changed 
by the coming darkless to a bright and beautiful column of living 
w liich performed the part of a nocturnal sun, and kept the splendid panUr* 
rama at its feet in a state of Constant illumiriatiou, Wdl might the billd 
of “ Memory” exclaim,— 

“ This region, surely, is not of the earth ! ' ' 

Was it not dropped from heaven ? Not a grove, " 

Gitroii, or pine, or cedar j not a grot, ’ 

Sea-worn and mantled with the gadding vine, 

But breathes ^enl^lantml0nt.‘' 

It is a trite but a true observation, that the contemplation of natuT^j 
under favourable circumstances, especially beneath the sunny Bkie|f^ and 
the soft atmosphere of the South, has a tendency to make us love '*thc 
species of wdiich We form a part, and for which this beautiful world 
itself was created; and still further to draw the mind from 
“Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

Nor w'crc these thoughts wanting upon the present occasion. When I 
reflected upon inan^upon hia great j)owers and endowinents-^I did, in- 
deed, regard him as the brightest and most perfect emanation pf the 
Eternal Mind. Alas I how soon was I to behold an instance of the deep 
degradation and perversity of onr common nature ! 

I had alighted at the inn, whicli was a common pot-house, iq UiC out** 
skirts of the city, and was just leaving it, after having prescril)ed for my 
patient and ascertained that liis ailment was trifling, when I was in- 
formed, by the master of the house, that a poor wminan, "who was with- 
out money or friends^^and whom he believed to be of English extractioui 
was dying in a loft over the stable. I instantly requested to ^be led to 
lier, and with gieat difficulty ascended into theybld and ruinous loft 
where she lay. I found her lying upon some stsIjilV' f^be comer; the 
humanity of one of the ostlers induced him to throw an old horse- 
clotli over her, but in her struggles it had become displaced, aiid^l ^r- 
ceived that she was habited in a rich hut faded and disfigured dles|of 
purple velvet, Her legs were e^rinously swollen, and sandal^bf 
her shoes were literally buried iih41ic flesh, the blaiikness of mortihea- 
tion, from imjieded circulatio|L being actually visible through the thin 
silk stockings which covered them. 

She had been stricken with a coup-do-soldl, which is somewhat 
similar in its effects to apoplexy ; the left angle of the mouth was drawn 
down for nearly an inch, and tw o ^tificial teeth hung suspended by a 
wire, and were driven to, a level wdlS the lips by each de^p ahd painfal 
expiration of air. Tlie eyebrows were also artificial, add ptie ot tk^ 
had been removed by the hot perspiration which rolled ftfpm lier 
and now lay directly across instead of abcive the eye 
were ])ainted, and the perspiration, i#' passing doWn^" had follMed 
channels through the paint, which gave her the appearipice of a painted 
Indian savage. But I w^ill not pursue this disgustin| and 'humiliating ^ 
picture any further : suffice it to say, that a sight so revolting to humanity " 
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1b^,fi)re met i%y ey^s. A moment’s examination' satisfied me that this 
iff being in a moribund state, and past aH the resources of 
my principal duty, therefore, was to smooth her painful passage 
this woyM. Her condition would hot admit , of her being removed 
. to a proper aparttlifeiit, and it was in vain that I sought to learn from 
<dhosc arwnd her any thing of her connexions. > She had been found by 
■ fibe humane ostler, to whom I have| already alluded, lying upon a heap 
of dirt in the stable -yapl, evidently in a dyi% state, and was removed by 
Inm to the loft, that she might end her days a little more decently . She 
h^jsfeetf lay apparently unconscious of eveVy thing, though now and then 
ahe was sl^akeii with a slight convulsion, during which she gave utterance 
(but witli; difficulty, in consequence of tlie distortion of her mouth) to the 
Wfildest and niost clclirious expressions. Ohee, w'hile 1 ^vas holding her 
head, I thought slie seemed to corrq)T%lien(UJhy^\jitestion, wh^^^^ asked 
her name and if she had any triends, for her eye appeared for an instant 
to brighten, and her face, wlvich wHs^already stamped with the signet of 
death, sliowcd a gleam of conscioulsnj^s. ghe spoke in French, and 
said, in brohen and Iiolknv accefits, “ 1- 4 aTii thc^GoMess^of Reason ; let 
every lover of liberty uorsIii]> me.” In a moment after this her head 
felh back, and she was a corpse. y 

", ■ -Jr.'- 

“Oh Liberty ! what crimes are conmiitted in thy name !” 


How often has thy altar been defiled by wild and unbridled license, 
whiclphas assumed thy form and attrihiitei-! Rehold another hapless 
victim to its excesses ! Yes, tlu* unlnqipy being whose death I have 
deecribed, was drawn into the vortex, and sw'cpt from the eartli, by that 
■#hir|wind of destruction which commenced in the Fiench Revolution — 
which burst upon the w'orld to mar the majesty of nature, and rciuhir it 
up stage for strife, and the seat of Imman inisery. At the close of tlic 
scene I have described almvc, I left the liouse, and proceeded to the 

residence of Mr. G the worthy vice-consul a# Naples, with a view 

to procured Christianjburial for the unhajipy deceased ; and it w’as from 
him and others that J^hllectcd the following incidents of her life : — 

Ludyir— ", the dau^ter of a noble ducal house, and closely connected 
with the venerable head of tlie church, and the then first commoner of 
England, left her cemn try under the care of a maiden aunt, for the 
ppipose of residing a short time in Parij?. This was about the beginning 
of the year|l789, and just at the pe|^ wlicn the subtle successors of 
Volfepiire were engaged in spreading theiT revolutionary doctrines. It is 
well known that these men availed themselves largely of female influence ; 
and henne we find, from the Baroness dc Stael downwards, that there 
were few w'omcn w ho failed to figure in the various cabals of the day. 
The aunt of Lady — — , in particidar, w as a woman of strong passions 
and weak principles, and it was pniwoiider, therefore, that she quickly 
became ah advocate for liberty, Quality, the rights of man, universal 
benevolence, apil the majesty of the people. 

Her Jpuse wife the -prinGipal rendezvous for the revolutionary leaders, 
wb^e Conciorcct^ MiSkbeau, AA|be Sieyes, and still later, the tw o Robes- 
PIcIRb ; find ilebert, w^ere (iol&tantly engaged in disseminating their 
dpetrines; It was,, pot surprising, iinder these circumstances, that the 
^hformM and ^romatitic mind of a girl of seventeen should become 
vitiated, and sboulcl imbibe the poison bo liberally spread before her. The 
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elder Robespierre soon discovered lixat sKe Wiild be^ in 
for his designs, and an acceptable victim to his Impt ; th^efffl 
himself, with all the ^pphisti^}^ which he posses^dj to weam^,h^ , ^ 

from a young nobieinan to whom she was betrpthed in En^landvji^ , 
destroy the lai^t , remnants of her virtuous principles ; thq cont^ > 
unequal — all around her spoke the language of the il'ch-deceiVe|‘. 

/fea^OTi, as it was called, and aopKistry, triumphed over rctobfi;: l 
virtue ; and when, a short time aftey,wards, her aunt died from the 
of a brain fever, brought oi^ by thC indulgence passions, Lady 

resisted the importunities of her friends^ to return to 

and ultimately sought a ^lelter from them in the arras of the^rc* 

Will it be credited ? — tlxe iioble, accomjdished, beautiful Lady 


actually united herself to Maximilian Robespierre by the republican " 
ceremony then in vogue of dancing round the tree of liberty. 

The sequel of this, unfortunate woiuau’s story is soon told : she cop,-f ^ 
tinned with Robespierre during the early part of his career, and even 
after he had for some tii^e exercised supreme power, joining in a|l the 
wild excesses which marlccd this terjfihle period of human history. ‘ ’ - 

She identilied herself witlj| a party of women who were known by the 
name of Robespierre’s Devotees, most of whom had been united to him 
l)y the same impious and indecent ceremony she herself had submitted 
to, and whom he had 'tutored to attend upon him at the Assembly and 
the Jacobin clubs for the purpose of applauding the different sentiments 
to which he gave utterance, — a scheme to which he owed much of hia 
early ]>opularity, as the gnlleries readily followed the impulse whicii was 
given to them. Repeatedly, also, 'was slic seen with the other devotees 
dancing farandoles round the permanent guillotine, in mockery of tlie; 
myriads of victims sacrificed by the monsters w ho made liberty and refi^Botf 
llie watclnvord.s for their crimes, and wliose single euonnities, such as 
chaining an affectionate wnfe to the guillotine where her husband was 
executed, because she presumed to implore pardon for him, would alone 
have handed them down to the execrations of ])osterity. 

It w as Lady ,also, who personated, almost in a state of nudity, 

the Goddess of Reason at the impious fete given Robespierre for the 
worship of “ Reason^^'* and hence the expressionSl^which I have stated 
as falling from her dying lips. . ’ , 

Ultimately this uidiappy woman eloped from TParis with an ftal^an 
Count, to whom she was married at Naples in the Roman Catholic, 
ritual, and who deserted her as he had secured the Uifcle property 

wdxich remaiiied to her. Her noble relatives in England had, as may; 
be supposed, totally given her up ; and she continued, during the rest of 
her life, to indulge in every species of excess, until it closed in the 
scene which I have described. I shall leave my readers to draw the 
moral from what I have related, A beautiful, nobly connected, and 
accomplished girl, changed by circutf^stanccs into the fearful character I 
have described, aiid dying aljnost on k dumjhilly in a foigeign land, and 
with appearances, too frightful to contemplate. Again I 

“ Oh, Liberty I what crimes have. been committed in thy natn®;!’ ' 


March. — von. XL. no. cux. 




P^A siiORt tim^ after the ecdufettc© fe I have alluded in my pre- 
vfetis riarnitive, I left Naples for the purpose of spending a feW weeks at 

the country residenib of my friend, Mr. C the hanker and vine- 

grower* My friend’ij house was«itiiatal about thirty miles from Naples, 
on the road to Paettutn, iti a^eliglitful part of the country between the 
sda and the mountains . of the Aponhine, rillily wooded and embellished 

With convents, villages, arid the ruins of ancient edilices* Mr. C ’s 

iiyOcatioijp called him frequently to Naples, and my principal delight 
during his ahseiicG was to wnuder about tli6 neighbouring country, and 
inai^bet the remains of the numcrons ancient temples, soipe of which had 
resisted the destroyer Time for upwards of two tlioiisaiid years. On niui 
of these occasions I left the house soon after day -break, nit>nnted on a 
sturdy mule, with the iutentioii of visiting an ancient aqueduct and villa 
whic]^ stand amidst hanging gardens at the fo(jj| of the Apennine. Ac- 
cording to my usual custom, I wenf without a guide, as I prcl'crred en- 
joying the great natural lieautics w hich presented themselves iinemlHir- 
rassed by the presence of a stranger. It nas harvest season, and the 
beautiful and interesting lamiscapc was rendeted still move so by the 
occaaioiial groups of Calabrian farmers and peasants, all armed with 
short swords and foivling-pieces, and equipped^ in the rmmintic costume 
in which they are so fvc([ueiitly ponitraycd by the masterly ])cncil tif 
Halvator Rosa. As I approached the riier Slhuo, anciently Silarus, 
famed from time immemorial for llic petrifying quality of its waters, 
the scene began to change, the farm-houses luul totally disappeared, 
and the face of the eoiuitry became wild, melnucholy, and like tlie Pon- 
tine Marshes twenty years ^go. The soil* loo, was loose and swampy ; 
and the frequent crai^y hridges, made with houghs of trees, and thrown 
over deep ditches, rendered the route both dangerous and disagreeable. 

My ardour, however, was not to he dumped by t%se circvimstunees, nor 
by the numerous stories v liicli 1 had heard respecting the brigands who 
infested this part of the country: #t}ie latter, indeed, I had not paid 
much attention j condfeving most of the stories wliich I had heard to re- 
sult from the exaggeration and extravagance which are so natural to the 
Ncajiolitan character^ 

An incident, however, shortly occurred which changed the current of 
my thoughtts. I Was riding slowly up k mountain ravine, the path being ^ 
extremely narrow, and cut through a Wood of tamarisk and myrtle trees ; 

I had left the bridle of the imilc upon his neck, and had thrown my arms 
catelesflly behind me, as was my common habit wlien immersed in 
thought. Suddenly I felt my elbows pinioned forcibly together, and at 
tile smne instant the mnz/le of a large horse-pistol was held within tw'o 
inches of my left temple, Avhile a Voice at my ear exclaimed, in Italian, 

Signor, you are my prisoner ! Resist, and I will slay you with as little 
remorse as I yvould kill one of those swinish buffalojes below ; submit, 
and I will not harm a hair of your head.” 

I was w^ithout weapons, and being taken at a disadvantage, felt that 
'v^sistance w as useless, and that the best part of valolir in this instance 
was diicretion : I therefore remained perfectly quiescent, whilst he con- 



tiiiiicc], You are right:, Sign#, not to resist. I must bind yo# imris 
in tlicir present positicm^ and wew, ill then treat^of‘ your ransoin.’’ '• ; 

He accordingly replaced tjie yistpl in his belt, #1(1 imtying 
sash from his waist, hound rhy arms elosely hbt painfully behind 
me ; the saHi was also paissed nn%r the body of the mule, and brought 
up over my thighs. My positi<ni dow was siifficfently serious, and yet ^ 
BO absurd, that I foundit impossible, upon glancing at my own person, 
l)ound so helplessly upon die back # tlfe mule, to resist a smile at the 
ridiculous figure I cut. Tnc bandit observed it, and remarked, You 
arc right, Signor, not to lose your temper or your spirits; and yet there 
are hundreds who w ould tremble at the mere thought of being in this wild 
place, and in the power of Marco d’Abruzzo.” Marco ^"^Ahruzzo / 
thought 1 ; this, then, is the celebrated bandit of wliorn my Iriend C-^— 
hiiH spoken, and of wlvom tlic peasants tell so many gallant and fearful 
deeds, who has forced the whole country round to ]>ay him tiibute for 
the protection of their ]iro]>ertv, much of the same kind as tlie black 
mail wdiicb was formerly levied in the. Ilighhinds of Scotland. A sud- 
den thought striKik me ; I knew that C was a tributary to thife ^ 

Neapolitan |lob Roy, and unsolved, to learn whether tlie protection ex- 
tended to his friends as Vvcll as his projxTti/. I iherctbre informed him 

that r was an intimate friend of C ’s, and at that time a visitor at 

his country-house. Before I could proceed furUier, Marco eagerly de- 
manded if 1 had spetitu ^^ifght iiudcr his roof? — if I had broken diread 
at his table? I answered, of course, in the affirmative; and, without 
w'aiting for ])Toofs of iny assej tion, th(‘ bandit instantly untied fthe sash 
by which I. bound, and proceeded to overwdielm me with apologies 
for the temporary inconvenience to which T had been sobjected. He 
entertained, he said, the highest respect for C ^ who always paid his 

<lues W'ith the greatest pvinctualitv ; thak his respect lur G would 

alone have induced liiui to refruin from molesting liis friend, had lie 
known me as such ; and that tlie circumstance of niy having hroken 
lircad with one who4elied upon him for protection, made it doubly re- 
pugnant to his old Roiimn fcelipgs to in Uict an , injury upon me. He 
added, also, that he hoped I the matter in its right light ; that I 

would represent it fiiirly to Mr. C ; aTid, ®titer again ajiologizing, ^ 

disaiipeared througli the foliage of one of the thick clumps of niyrtles by 
which we were surrounded. 

Such WT.re the ])articulnrs of my rencontre with the noted brigand who 
played so dreadful a part in the; iseenes which I sliall shortly describe, 
in jierson, Marco was somewhat hclow^ the middle stature, hut foTiiied 
in a Herculean mould, and ])ossessed of the Hoble Roman features which 
are still so common to the descendants of the ancient masters of the 
world. His dress w^is composed of a purple velvet jacket and breeches, 
the former slashed across the shoulder w ith scarlet ; and his legs, from 
the ankle to the knee, were Ixmnd round wdth thongs made from the 
skin of the bufiklo ; round his waist w as a broad belt of leather, con- 
taining tw^i pisfols and daggers, with the sash tb w hich I have before 
alluded. Over his jacket, and hanging from Iris left shoulder, wa%the short 
mantilla so genially wumi by Italians, which he was able at pleasure 
to cast around him, and so conceal the formidable array pf weiiports in 
Ills l)cU. On his head he w ore a conical hat, turneclup at tfeS side, and 
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di^orated with a single ftatlier from the raven’s wing, dyed red : this, 
with the fusee which was slung carelessly across his shoulder, com- 
jjjeted the equipments of Marco d’Abruzzo. 

On relating my adventure to C he assured me that many similar 

instances of generosity and good faith hud been told him of Marco, and 
he believed the bajidit, when not cited by opposition, to be capable of 
very noble acts. A few days after this, I returned to Naples, and conti- 
nued my practice, under the occurrence of tlie following dreadful cala- 
mity. ' 

A talented yonng clergyman of the Established Church, named Hunt, 
was spending the lioneyinoon with the beautiful bride to wdiom he was 
just united at Na])le.s. They had made many excursions together to the 
various objects of interest in the vicinity, and had determined upon ])aying 
a visit to the Sybarite town of l\a\stum, which Mr. Hunt, who was an 
excellent antiquarian, conceived to have been first peopled by colonists' 
from thS land of Canaan. On the road to Pa?.sturn, and whilst ])assing 
through the desolate country whicli I have described, a sliot was fired 
from the road-sido, which Tironglit the horse on wdiich the postilion was 
mounted to the ground, and in another instant a brigand presented him- 
self at the door of tlie carriage, and demanded of its inmates tlieir money 
aiid .valuables. The postilion laid disappeared in the confusion, ami 
Sleeted himstilf in a wood ; and Mr, II uni, enraged at being attacked 
by a single individual, struck the l)andit in tlie face at the instant that he 
was endeavouring to remove from the neck of Mrs. limit a valuable 
gold chain whicli she wore. The robber, enragt.*d at tlu?. Iilow, drew a 
pistol from his belt, and fired at the young elergymaii ; apd at the same 
instant, his heroic wifeg with tliat ])vonipt and holy devotion of which 
women alone arc capable, threw herself upon liis bosom, to protect him 
from the shots. The weapon was loaded with sings, one of Mdiich pe- 
netrated tlie summer clothing in whicli tlie young man was dressed, 
and passing between the ribs, pierced tlic pericardium, and was instantly 
fatal. ?Vnother slug entered the bosom of the ladf, ami two more took 
effect amongst the vessels of licr neck. » 

The robber soon finislicd his work of spoliation and decamped, and the 
postilion, seeing the cotfet clear, ventured from his hiding-place. Upon 
looking into the carriage a dreadful siglit |)reseritcd itself. On the floor 
of the vehicle lay a pool of blood, wliich had down from the joint wounds 
of the unhapp]f pair. The wounded man had fallen to the bottom of the 
carriage, and the lady had apparently knelt by him to siqiport his head, 
for her arm was round his neck, and in this position she had fainted, 
and lay quite senseless with lier cheek resting upon tliat gf lier husband, 
— -the dead bridegroom clasped in the arms of the d|J^'bride. The 
postilion, fearful, like most of the vulgar Neapolitans, otetOuching any- 
thing that came to a violent end, left them in the position in which 
they were lying, and contented himself wdth procuring a fresh liorse, and 
driving haclt us rapidly as he could to Naples. On reaching the liouse 
Iroin which they had departed in the niorning, Mrs. Hunt was discovered 
to be still alive, but while in the act of raising her from her recumbent 
position, suffocationj from internal hemorrhage, camejon, and after a 
slight convulsion her sjnrit followed that of her beloved husband, and 
slie also was numbered with the dead A summons was despatched to 
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my lodgings requesting my immediate attendance, but I was at the 
^nstant from home, and engaged in paying my daily round of visits. The 
consequence was, that I did not reach the liouse until nearly three hours 
afterwards ; and when I did enter the chamber of |i^ath, I found the 
hapless couple laid out on the same couch. But dh, how differenty an 
appearance did the countenances of the departed clergyman and his wdfe 
present to that of the wretched woman whose death I described in my 
last narrative! h\wv persons who have contemplated the features of the 
dead, soon after the departure of the spirit from its tenement of clay, 
have failed to observe the singular beauty which is for a short time 
stamped upon each line of the countenance ; and those who have had 
painful experience in such matters know^ that this is particularly ohserv- 
ahle in such as have died from hemorrliage Tcsnlling from gun-shot 
wa)imds. Most of my readers w'ill recollect tlie allusion to tins by the 
most powerful of modern poets, in his line fragment, “■ The Giaour:”— 

“ He who hatli bent him o'er tlie dead. 

Ere tilt? first tiay of death is lied, 

(Btdore decay’s etfacini^ lingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And inark d t he mild, angelic air, 

The xapture oC repose, that's there ; 

The fix’d, yet tender, traits that streak ’ 

The languor of the pallid clieek ; % 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd, — 

The first, last look, by ileatli reveard.’’ 

But it was in the fiice of the lady that these traits were most strongly 
marked ; and, as I gazed upon her ]>h\cid and lovely countenance, I could 
almost imagine that I saw a smile of triumph and hajipiness ])laying 
upon it; — triumph, that even death had not separated her Irom the 
object of her adoration ; joy, tliat the shot which destroyed the one left 
not the other to monniing and misery. 

As may he sujippsed, tlie above lamentable catastrophe occa^sioned a 
strong sensation aftiongst the Engiisli residents at Najfies ; and Mr. 
Hamilton, the Ambassador, represented thx; matter so forcibly to the 
Neapolitan authorities, that they were coinjicllcd to oiler a reward, and 
ado])t Ollier measincs for the apprehension of the murderer. 11 iden- 
tity had hecn fixed by the dejiosition of the i)ostilion; Imt though the 
person of Marco (for he was the assassin) was w ell known to tlie police, 
yet his acquaintance -with the various inoiintain -passes, ,and his yiower 
over the peasantry, enabled him to elude, lor several numths, the efibrts 
made to capture him. It is Cven probable tliat he w'ould have contimied 
to baflle theuydjut for the following circumstance : — He li&l sent his 
w^ife to thetq^ Salerno for the purpose of making some yinrchases, 
wdiere she recognized, apprehended, sent in custody to Ntiples, and 
placed in a duiigeon of the Castcl del Uovo, wdicre every endeavour was 
made to intimidate her into betraying the place of Marco’s concftilment. 
At first, she refused to betray him ; and it was not until she w as taken 
into a vault of the castle, 'where racks, thumh-scre’ws, &d. w^ere shown 
l.ier, and where she was threatened with the severest torture, that her 
resolution forsQpk her. It is right 1 should state here my bcliqf that 
these instruments have no! been employed since tlie time when the %ran - 
nical Charles of Anjou lorded it over the Two Sicilies ; at least, so I 
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wftB assured by my ftieud General Burke, an Irisliman in the Neapo- 
litan Bervic(?, avIio commanded the castle, aiid permitted me to see the* 
temfic display in the Salle de Question, ns it was called, and inider tlie 
influence of which the woman agreed to conduct the police to her hus- 
band’s hiding-place. Accordingly, a sergeant and two shirri were ordered 
to accompany her and secure Marco. On arriving in the vicinity of his 
concealment, she again hesitated, hut was pricked forward by the bayo- 
nets of the shirri. IJlti|jiatcly she stopped, Jind made a signal, by blow- 
ing a call winch she wore round her neck ; and, in a nvimite after, Marco 
made his appearance from a cleft in one of the cliffs. Still, however, a 
fair chance remained of his esca]x\ '^fhe woman had taken the })rccau- 
tion of making the signal at tlic distance of thi ee or four hundred yards ; 
and if Marco could snccecd in reaching a thicldy-woodcd ravine, half a 
mile iff advance, his (‘sca])c was certain. The sergcfint, who held the 
woman by a short rope, enraged at her cojidnct, tlirust his bayonet into 
her side. Marco belield tliis, and seemed inclined, for an instant, to 
proceed to the assistance of the woman who had betrayed biin. He ad- 
vanced a few steps towards her, and then hesitated, and it is piobable 
that this momentary indecision cost him dear; for the two sbini, who 
were purposely chosen, as excellent runners, were rapidly gaining upon 
the bandit. Marco accordingly started off for the ravine at full speed; 
but fiffding tliat liis ]nirsuers were nearing liiin fast, and that he was 
wdthin reach of tlicir shot, hc! made for a small hillock on tlie brow of 
the cliff, fhrew' liimself upon his knee l>ehin<l it, placed his double-bar- 
relled fusee across the monnd, and taking a ra]>id, but accurate, aim, 
fired at his foremost pursuer, who leaped into t iie air, and fell dead on 
the spot. The man’s comrade had, in the meantime, fired at, iMarco; 
hut the latter was ])rotccted by the hillock, iii which the ball was buried ; 
and wliilst be W'Hs in tbci act of turning round to get out of tlic reach of 
the bandit’s deadly vveapon, lie rcceivial a ball in his tbigb from tlii^ 
other barrel of the fusee, wliich brought him to the ground, and disabled 
hira from further pursuit. Marco had runv only one cTiemy (the ser- 
geant) to confcnd w ilh ; but the hitter aylis a w ary old fjendarnw, accus- 
tomed to such conflicts, and bad taken the o])portunity, whilst the combat 
was going on betwfei the liandif, and the shirri, to inake a slight circuit, 
wdiich enabled liim to command Marco’s ])osition ; and before the latter 
could change it, he; received tlie sergeant’s fire among the extensor 
muscles of his right leg. The bandit iimiicd lately felt that any further 
attempt at flight Avould be useless ; be therefore raised himself slowly 
from the ground, resting himself on the st^cl%of his fusee, and signified 
to the sergeant liis readiness to snrreTider, at the same time tliroAvi ng 
away from liis belt the pistols and daggers w hi cb it. pontaiiicd. The 
sergeant, deedved by the conduct of the w'onudcd inaii, and anxious to 
take him a]i\ i;, in which case his rew ard would have been doubled, ap- 
proaeJifd him somcAvliat incautiously. Marco, in v^hose bosom the na- 
tional ardour for revenge Iniriit with the utmost fierceness, gathered all 
the strength of his still p(rwerful frame, and threw himself upon tlie 
sergeant whilst the latter was in the act of talcing from his pocket the 
itlentical ])icee of cord Avitli which the Avifo of tlie bandit hail been 
bouia4* Tli(;y foil togetlier to the eartli ; and were, at tlra, instant, witliin 
six yards of the edge of the precipitous cliff wliich overhung the shore. 
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Marco’s teeth had met through the collar of hi® ladv^ary’s coat, and 
his fingers were twisted behind in the saslx which the seigeant wore round 
his waist. It was in vain that the officer of justice tried tQ free himself 
from the nervous and powerful grasp of the bandit : the nature of the 
ground, too, wliicli descended slightly, favouTed Marco’s design. They 
'were already within a yard of the frigldful precipice, when Marco suc- 
ceeded in placing the sole of his foot against a jutting portion of the rock, 
and, by one desperate efiort, threw his antagonist and Jiimsclf, still clasped 
in each other’s arms, over the precipice. The fall was fatal to both. The 
sergeant, who w^as lieavier than his antfigonist, fell undermost, dislocated 
bis neck, and di(‘,d on the instant. Marco w’as also much i'ojured, and 
died a few' hours after the occurrence, hut liot till he had made confession 
to a priest of the above circumstances. His teeth w'ere. found fixed in 
the collar of the sergeant’s coat, and lie had actually bitten through a 
pewter button in his eagerness tf) retain his Jiold : his fingers w'ere uilso 
twisted in tlui sergeant's sash ; and tlie first phalanx of t he index-finger 
was found dislocated, apjiareiitly from the efforts made by the gendarme 
to free himself from the bandit’s grasp. 

Such was the dreadful hut deserved death of IVItirco d’Ahrazzo. * , 

^ >i 
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THE FUTURE, 

IlY L. 15. L, 

Ask ipe not, love, what ctwi lie in my heart ; 

When gnzing on thee, sudden lear-(h-ops start, 

WMien only smiles should brighten w iieve thou art. 

The human heart is compassed by fears; 

And joy is Irotinilous — for it inspheres 
A vapoury star, w hich melts aw'ay in tears. 

1 am too happy Ibz* a careless mirth ; 

IJcnce tlioughts the sweet, yet sorrowTul, have birth : 
Who looks from h^ven is half returned to earth. 

I leel the weakness of my love — its care — 

How deep, how true, liow' passionate soe er, 

It cannot keep one son ow from thy share. 

How po#erless is my fond anxiety ! 

1 ieel 1 could lay down my lile for thee ; 

Yet know how vain such sacrifice must be ! 

Ah, the sweet present ! — should it not suffice ? 

Not to liumanilyii wffiicli vainly tries 
To lift the curtain that may never rise ! 
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Henc^ do we tremble in our happiness ; 

Hurried and dim, the unknown hours press ; — 

We question of the grief we cannot guess. 

The Future is more present than the Past : 

For one look back, a thousand on we cast ; 

And hope doth ever memory outlast. 

For liope, say^ar. Hope is a timid thing, 

Fearful and weak, and born 'mid suffering 
At least, such hope aS our sad earth can l)ring. 

Its home, it is not here, it looks beyond ; 

And while it carries an enchanter's wand, 

Its spells are conscious of their earthly bond. 

We almost fear the presence of our joy ; 

It doth tempt Fate, tlie stern one, to destroy. 

Fate in whose hands this world is as a toy. 

We dearly buy our pleasures, we repay 
By some deep suffering ; or they decay 
Or change to pain, and curse us by tVicir slay. 

A irorld of ashes is beneath our feet — 

Cold ashes of each lieauiiful deceit. 

Owned by long silent hearts, that beat as ours now l)ea,t. 

How can we trust our own ? \ve waste our breath ; 

We heap up hope and joy in one briglit wreath ; — 

Our altar is the grave—our priest is death. 

Bui, ah ! d(‘atli is repose ; — 'tis not our doom, — 

The cold, the calm, that haunts my souL with gloom : 

I tremble at the passage to t he tomb. * 

Love mine — what depths of miseiy may bo 
In the dark future ! — I may meet thine eye, 

Cold, careless, and estranged, before I die. 

All grief is possible,^, and some is sure ; 

How can the loving^e)irt e'er led secure. 

And e’er it Irrcaks it may so much endure? 

i 

We bad not lived had the past been foreshown ; 

Ah ! mereiful the shadow round us thrown. — 

Thank heaven, the future is at least unknown ! 



THK NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF WING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 

No. II. 

We cannot commence, out Second Essay ii^cr higher auspices than 
those of Voltaire and Sir Walte.r Scott, — meiffeincnt above all others 
of their time, y(‘t of 'succeeding ages, and of nations diflering at those 
jicriods as comjdetely in their teinperailiei^it and dramatic tastes as a’tiy 
civilized states in the world. It is thus, then, that the ornament of our 
own country has connected tlie opinions of the great literary name of 
France with liis own tipon our particular snhject, in Iris Essay on the 
Drama : — 

11 ^ Voltaire has, with more justice, confessed that, probably, the best 
limitation of the ancient stage was to he found in the Italian tragic 
opera. The recitative resembled the nuislcal declamation of the 
Athenians ; and tlie clioruses, which are frecpiently introduced, when 
])rop(nly combined with the subject, ap|)roach to those of the Greeks, as 
forming a contrast, by the airs which they execute, to the recitative, or 
modulated dialogue of the scene. Voltaire instances the tragic operas of 
JMetastasio in particular, as approaching, in lieauty of di<||ion and truth 
of sentiment, near to the uncient simplicity, and finds an apology even 
for the detached aiis (so fatal to probability) in the beauty of the 
])oetTy ami the perfection of the music ; and although, as a critic and a 
man of cultivated taste, this author prefers the regular, noble, and severe 
b(‘autles of the classic stage to the cneminate and meretricious charms 
of tlu; opera, still lie concludes that, 'with all its defects, the sort of 
cncliantmcnt which results from the brilliant intermixture of scenery, 
chorus, dafuniig, music, dress, and decoration, subjects even tlie genius 
of criticism ; and thflt the most sublime tragedy, aud most artful 
comedy, will not be so frecpiently visited by the same individual as an 
indiflercnt opera. Wc may add the experience of I^ondon to the 
testimony of this great critic ; and, indeed, wiu'e it possible that actors 
could frequently he procured, ])ossessed of the powers of action and yoice 
which were united in Grassiiii, it 'wmnld be imyiossililc to deny to the 
opera the praise of being an ainusenKm4aas exquisite in point of taste, 
as fascinating from show and music.” ' 

After such testimony, tlie^rctical and practical , tlie q nesti on of the 
power of opera to move the Weetions in a very Irigli, if not in the very 
highest degree, must be considered to be set at rest. Mene trier, indeetl, 
nuiintaiiis entirely opposite dogmas; they also involve some curious 
historical conjectures, with which the inquiter may be amused. He 
says — “The state of the opera deserves a particular elucidation ; and 
to this end w e mnsr endeavour to trace it to ils origin, wbicb lies in a 
great measure bid in darkness. Riccoboni is of opinion that the first 
ever represented was that which the Uogc and Senate of Venice 
exliibited for the^entertainment of Henry 11. of France in the yea| 
1574. Blit this &count is by no incar.s satisfactoiT, for Sulpitius, an 
I talian, speaks of the musical drama as an entertainment knowm in Italy 
in the year 1490. History traces tlie rise of opera no farther ; but a 
circumstance mentioned by Sulpitius, vriio was a man of letters, may 
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seem to lead us up to its true origin. He is, by some, supposed to have 
been the inventor of this musical drama, but he ingenuously tells us that 
he only revived it. We have seen that the tragedy of the ancient Greeks 
was accompanied with music ; that the same union was borrowed and 
maintained through the several provinces of the Roman empire. If, 
therefore, we suppose, what is altogether j)robable, that the form of the 
ancient tragedy had been still kept up in some retired part of Italy, 
winch the barbarians conquered, we tlien obtain a fair account of 

the rise of the modern oj)era, which hath so much confounded all inquiry. 
As Venice w^as the ])lace where the 0 ))era first appeared in sjdcndour, so 
it is highly probable that there the ancient tragedy had slept in obscurity 
during the darkness of the barbarous ages. For w-hile the rest of Italy 
was overrun by the nations from the North, tlic seas and morasses of 
Venice alone preserved her from their incursions. Hence history tells ns 
peojde flocked to Venice from every part of Italy ; Ijcnce the very foi jiy l 
of her republic had been maintained for thirteen hundred ycais; 
from these views of security it was natural for tlic hclidess arts to seek 
an asylum witlun her canals from the fury and ignorance of a barbarous 
, conqueror. Other circumstances concur to strchjgthen this 0])inion. 
The Carnival first appeared in splendour, and still wears it, at Venice, 
beyond every other part of Italy. Now the Carnival is in many 
circumstances almost a transcrij)t of the ancient Saturnalia of Rome. 
In the VenetiUri conie<ly the actor wxars a masque; a pal paid e imitation, 
or rather continuation, of the old Roman custom. That the tnoderu 
opera is no more than a revival of the old Roman tragedy, and not a 
new -invented species, will appear still more evident if we consider that 
it is an exhibition altogether out of the nature, and repugnant to the 
universal genius, of modcni customs and manners. Wc have seen the 
natural union of poetry aiul music, as tliey rise in th(i savage state, and 
how this union forms the tragic species in the natural progression of 
things. Hence w^e have deduced the musical tragodies of ancient Greece ; 
hut in ancient Rome it appears lliey arose merely from imitation and 
adoption ; nor could it be otherwise, because the Romans w anted the 
first seeds or principles, from whence the musical tragedies of the Greeks 
arose. The same reasoning takes place witli respect to the modern 
opera : it emerged at a time when the general state of manners in Europe 
could not naturally produce it ; it emerged in that very city where, most 
probably, it must have been ^d^in a city whose other entertaimmerits 
are most evidently borrowed fifer those of ancient Rome ; and if to these 
arguments wc add this further consideratiojl, tSfet the subjects of the very 
first operas were drawn from the fables of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
not from the events or achievements of the times, and further, that in 
their form they w’erc exact copies of the ancient drama, these ac- 
cumulated proofs amount to a near demonstration, that the Italian Opera 
is hut the revival t)f tlie old Roman tragedy. Suc4i being the birth of 
tlie modern opera, no w^onder it inherits the wx'.akness of its parent ; for 
w'C have seen that the Roman tragedy never Iiad its proper c'iiects, con- 
sidered in a IcgislatiA c view% having been separated from its important 
ends before its arrival from Greece,, , As, tlierefbre, itOiiad declined to a 
mere amusement wbcii it was first adopted by Rome, and as we have 
^seen that in proportion as the Roman manners grew more dissolute, tra- 
gedy sunk still lower in its character, tiU at length ititeame no more than 
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a Ivind of mere substratum, or groundwork, on which the actors displayed 
tlicjr ainlities in singing and gesticulation, it was alt*)gether natuial 
tl)at it should rise again in tlic same unnerved and effeminate forra.’V 
“ F rom these causes, therefore, we may trace all the feattires of the 
modern opera, however unnatural and distorted they may appear. The 
poem, the music, and the performance, as they now exist in union, are 
the manifest effects of this spurions origin. First, that the subject of 
the poejn should even, on its first appearance,j^^e drawn from times and 
countries little interesting, und gods, and w^dnders, and celestial ma- 
chinery introduced, •\vhicli neither tlie poet nor his audience believed in, 
could only he the effect of a blind principle of imitation, tending to 
mere amusement. Tlio estaldished separation of tlui poet’s from the 
miisieian’s art was productive, of parallel ehe.cts : for tlie poet, ambitious 
only of shining in his particular s^ihere, be.caime generally more intent 
on imagery than j)!ithos; or else, instead of being principal, he became 
siil)scrvieiit to the composer’s vu^ws ; from wlience arose a motley kind 
of i)f)em (calculated only for a display of the musician’s art), which de- 
generated by degrees into a mere ^^asticcio.— -Secoi 
account for all the. absurdities of tlic music. The 
musical accompauiment in the. declamatory parts, 
at variance with modern munners, that it extorted the following censure 
from H candid critic: — I beg jiardon of the iincntxms of the musical 
tragcMly, a kind of poem as ridiculous as it is new. If tl)e|^ Tie anything 
in the w^)rld that is at variance with tragic actors, it is song. The opera 
is the grotesque of poetry, and so much the more inl.olerabje as it pre- 
Iciuls to pass for a regular work.’ Now% if along wdth Dacicr wt. regard 
the 0])i:ra as a modern invention, this circumstaucc of the peiqietual 
musical accompaniment is indeed unaccountalde : but if we regard it as 
a mere imitation, or continuance of the old Roman tragedy, and trace it 
upwards to its true fountain, the Greek drama; and again, follow this to 
its or iginal source, tlic savage song-feast ; we there, see lum^ naturally 
these extremes unite, and discern tlie rude melody and song of tlie bar- 
barous Gj-eek tribes, gradually melled into the rermements of the mo- 
dern opera. Again, as the separation of liie poet’s from the musician’s 
art ])roduees an iinprojter poetry, so tlie sejiaration of the niusiciau’s 
from the poet’s cliaracter was productive of iiu|)roper and uiiafiecting 
nmsic ; lor the composer, in his turn, only intent on shining, commonly 
wanders into unmeaning divisions, andadoiits either a delicate and a re- 
lined, or a mevely popular iniisic, to the neglect of triie and music^tl 
expression. Hence, ioOyt^iG^la capo had its juttnral origin and prac- 
tice, Vvhieh tends only to tire and disgust the hearer, if he comes w'ith 
an intent of being ailected by the tragic action, or wdtli any other view 
than that of listening to ti song. — Tliirdly, with regard t.') the perform- 
ance of the opera. The theatrical representation is of a piv'ce with the 
poetry and music ; iiir, having been regarded from its first rise more as 
an affair of astonisluug show' than affecting veseinhlance, it is gaudy, 
flaunting, and unnatural. The singers, liT:c tlie ])oet and musician, 
being considered merely as objects of amusement, no wonder if their 
ambition seldom reacbetli bigher than to the display of an artificial exe- 
cution. As a consequence of these jirinciplcs, the oastrati were intro- 
duced in t-o all sorts of characters, in s])ite of nature and probability, and 
still continue to heroes and statesmen, warriors and women. 
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Tto flourished close or cadence arose naturally from the same sources; 
from a total neglect of the subject and expression, and an attention to 
the mere circumstance of execution only. The frequent encore, or dc^ 
maiid of tlie repeated performance of particular songs, was the natural 
effect of the same causes. No audience demands the repetition of a pa- 
thetic speech in tragedy, though performed in the finest manner, because 
their attention is turned on the subject of a drama : thus, if the audience 
were warmed by the subject of an opera, and took part in the main 
action of the poem, the encore, instead of being desirable, would gene- 
rally disgust; but the whole being considered as a mere musical enter- 
tainment, and the tragic action commonly forgot, the artificial performance 
of a song becomes naturally a chief object of admiration, and the repetition 
of it a chief object of request. Thus, the whole farrago of the modern 
opera seems resolved into its clear and evident principles; and lieiicc 
the subject, the music, the action, the dress, the execution, decorations, 
and machinery, arc such a glaring compound of trifling and absurd im- 
probabilities, that the tragic influeuce is overlaid and lost; nor is it pos- 
sible for any impartial and rational spectator to take part in the dramatic 
action, or be moved l)y’ the ill-feigned distress. Let not the wTitcr be 
tbou^t to derogate from the ability or merit of all the poets, musicians, 
and singers, who devote all their labours to the opera. He knows there 
are exceptions in cither of these departments. Neither let him l)e sup- 
posed to censure the opera as an entertainment unworthy nil attention, 
considered as a mere amusement; on the contrary, whoever is inclined 
to hear a succession of symphonies and songs, set off with all the deco- 
rations that can dazzle the eye, and all the refinement of cxecutiim that 
can enchant the car, let him attend the Opera, and he will find his taste 
highly gratified.’’ 

It is particularly to be observed that Addison and Arteaga, Voltaire and 
Scott, and many more illustrious names, (Rousseau, j^lgarotti, Sulzer, 
and Lacepede, amongst others, might be added,) all deduce their phi- 
losophy of tlie musical drama, and their opinions of its force, from no 
other than the legitimately-constructed opera, consisting of music, and 
music alone, from beginning to end. This is the main consideration. 
This contiriuous feeling of the vehicle ought not to be interrupted or 
disturbed. The mind of the spectator shoidd he brought as nearly as 
possible to an illusion, approaching belief, that musical intonation is no 
less apart of the constitution of the actors than their persons and fea- 
tures. This alone reconciles the apparent and indeed the natural incon- 
gruity. It is thus one and single. By ^thapidmixture of speech the 
English, and also the French and German^, make it the more strikingly 
perceptible; the Italians are better philosophers, and manage it with 
infinitely greater judgment and advantage. 

We may now proceed to examine the of the musical dialogue 

separately, and soineyvhat at large ; which is indispensable, if we would 
understand the theory, c. the philosophy and the superiority of the 
regtilar structure. The dialog\ie rises from plain to acconqianied reci- 
tative, through all the variety of duet, concerted pieces, and chorus, ac- 
cording to the number of jiersous engaged in the scene. Recitative, 
then, must he first subjected to our analysis. 

Every drama must have passages of comparatively small and great 
'interest; the mind remains not in the same state 0!jj^xcitcment, nor do 
the incidents maintain a constant elevation. Skilful actors, no less 
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than authors, of set purpose, throw passages into shade to bring out 
others into stronger light* Thus contrast heightens the general effect. 
Hence the distinction so judiciously taken by the ItalianSj of simple and 
accompanied recitative^ tlie one of mere plain dialogue^ not raised by 
passion, the other entirely devoted to it. The language of violent emo- 
tion is short, vivid, broken, rapid, and exclamatory. Such bursts of feel- 
ing can never afford sTilijects for continuous strains of melody, the 
music (both melody and harmony) must accord with the words. And 
here it is not only that the uniformity and propriety upon which we have 
insisted are destroyed, but that the supremest agency of mfisic may be 
employed. Unluckily we have few or no ii\stances (always exoipting 
our solitary “ Artaxerxes”) upon the English stage; but the works of 
Purcell and of Handel abound in magnificent examples. Nothing finer 
(if so fine) can be found than the forceful and impassionate contrasts 
in the “ Let the dreadful Engines of Eternal will” of the former com- 
poser, and the Deeper and deeper still ” of the latter. Whoever has 
heard Jjartleraan in the one and Braliam in tlie other, without the aids 
of scenic illustration, t will feel how infinitely more powerful in affecting 
the feelings is this species of composition discharged from all the fetters 
of strict time, rhythm, or sustained melody, yet occasionally employing 
all of these for short intervals, together with the whole force of ever- 
changeful harpionies. 

It s^J^nild seem, then, this constituted, in the beginning of opera, the 
first avenue to air, and throngli all time it appears to have had the same 
effect in touching tlie heart. Tartini confirms it by a remarkable anec- 
dote. Having spoken of the narratives of the power of sounds to be 
found in ancient authors, he says — In spite of doubts about the truth' 
of the accounts found in ancient historians concerning the Greek music, 
such are the ancients who give those accounts, that it would be the 
height of rashiiess%ot to believe them. I*lato and Aristotle are all w ho 


♦ Rousseau was quite sensible of this necessary accoiumodation to the alternate 
drooping and swelling of the mind, and in his Dictionary of Music has thus pro- 
nounced his decissiou, iiicludijig both the censure of verbal dialogue and the praise 
of recitative : — > 

Our lyrical dramas are too purely musical to remain so throughout. An 
opera which should be only a succession of airs, would tire almost as much as a 
single air of the same length. The melodics must he separated by speech, but 
speech must be modifted by music; the ideas should vary, but tlie language should 
remain the same. This language oiuje adopted, if changed in the course of a piece, 
would be like speaking half m^^rench .and half in German.. There is too great a 
disparity between conversatiOTKaiid music to pass at once from the one to the other: 
it shocks both the car and probability. Two characters in dialogue ought either 
to speak or to sing; they cannot alternately do the one and the other. 

“ Now, recitative is the means of union between melody and speech. It is that 
which separates and distinguishes the airs, which traiupiillizes the ear, astonished 
by that which has preceded, and prepares it for the enjoyment of what is to fpllow. 
Xu short, it is by the aid of recitative that that which is merely dialogue becomes 
recital or narrative in the drama, may be rendered without quitting the given 
language, and without disturbing the course of the melody.” 

•f Handers “ Acis and Galatea” was performed as a drama, at the benefit of M. 
Bochsa, some yeax'S ago, at the King’s Theatre, amidst, perhaps, the most curious 
selection of entertainments thi.s country ever witnessed. Braham played Acts ; Be- 
grez, Damon ; ami (we believe) Ziichelli, Polypheme. But the whole was, from some 
cause or other — chiefly, perhaps, the admixture of foreign ami Knglish singers, and 
the subject of the cati^ttophe of the action — so ridiculous, that all sober elTect was > 
destroyed. 
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need be named on thia occasion, and ought to make m bow down our 
lieadft. Should you asli me if such a dominion ovet the pOssions is 
poSBiblc in nature? I answer frankly — yea; l^ecauae I am a witness 
myself of the possibility of it, from many instances, one of which I will 
relate. In the year 1114, (if I am not mistaken,) in an opera that was 
performed at Ancdna, there was, in the heginning of the third act, a 
passage of recitative, unaccompanied by any other instrument but 
the base, which raised, both in the proffessors and in the rest of the 
auditmeej such and so great a commotion of mind, that we could not 
help starinf at one anotlier, on account of the visible change of colour 
that Has caused in every one’s countenance. The elfect was not of the 
plaintive kind. 1 remember well that tlie w^ords expressed indignation, 
hut of so harsh and chilling a nature that the mind was disordered by it. 
Thirteen times this drama Avas perfonned, and the same effect always 
followed, and that too universally, of which the remarkable previous 
silence of the andieiicc, to })rcpare themselves for the enjoyment of the 
effect, was an undoubted sign*.” 

But even theordiujiry (‘onversatioiial dialogue is frequently heightened 
l)y the effects of changes in the harmony and the modulationt. Thus 
we not onh^, by tlic incongruous interruption of dialogue, destroy all 
continuity of musical perce]»tion atrd feeling, but we actually lose many of 
the most beautiful effects. Tlic earlier and most classical composers of 
opera divided air (aria) into distinct orders, which have, like every tiling 
else, undergone Modifications in the progress of t ime that have hrokeii 
and disturbed the regidarily these lyriters thought proper to observe. 
We shall not weary the learned reader with distinctions, hut for the 
'Tnillion who, pcvliaps, have- listened to these things all their lives long 
without knowing their names, we may sim[)ly quote the titles, with 
their peculiar marks of constriiction. Mr. Brown, an English artist 
residing in Home, about tlic middle of tiui Inst ceiiturf , produced a very 
elegant little treatise, now scarcely known, in wliitdi he demonstrated 
all the component parts of ojicra, properly so called, in a vei7 delight- 
ful manner. 

He classes them under six heads : — ^Ist. Aria Cantabile, proper to 
sentiment and pathos, the liigiiest species : 2d. Aria di Portamento, in- 
tended to display the ]in\ver anti hcaiity of the voice in sustained notes ; 
3d. Aria di Mezzo caratterc, a compound of both the two first, hut not 
so lofty as either; 4th. Aria Parlaiite, called also Aria di Nota e Parola 
and Aria Agitata, whicli is applied to the more mfiid and forceful passions ; 
and lastly, Aria di Bravura, or d’agilita,Wliicli corai)riscs all the 
difficulties pf execution. Mr. Brown adds another,— Airs of Imitation, 
— which he modestly insinuates is a distinction of his own, (while the 
otlicrs belong to the Italians,) and vvliieli are }wincipally employed in 
the imitation of natural objects. By these he means such as, by rhythm, 
accornpanirnent, or in any other similitudes, are directly imitative. 
Thus we are taught how the whole musical structure is, or rather was, 

* Stillingfleet's “ Powers and IVinciples of Harmony.*’ 

1 We are constrained to seek examples in the Italian operas. W^e cannot better 
illustrate this p()wei' spoken of in the text, than by relerring the reader to tlje 
lieaiuilul little piece of Kecitativo I*arhinte,’* in “ Le IVozze di Figaro,” hegin- 
jiiag K Susanna non viene,” and which precedes the Goiintess’e most pathetic 
aria, ‘‘ Dove souo.” 

' . 
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reduced tu regularity, fdr time has materially enlarged^ by mixing, the 
several species, without, however, any further real improvement in the 
diversity thlis produced. One of the chiefest alterations is the admix- 
ture of the airs with the chorus, by which a stronger and more imme- 
diate contrast is created^ and strength given to the seritimeftt, be it 
jubilant or melancholy, by a sort of popular assentation. But the 
capital improvement has been in the concerted pieces, and eBpecially 
the finales, which we shall next examine. 

It is a cuiiouB anomaly that one of the most powerful resources of the 
musical drama is to he found in a circumstance the most at variance 
with common sense, -*-namc]y, in those repetitions which dialogue cannot 
admit. Thus, take tlie simplest form of coilversatioii, that between two 
persons, or, in musical phrase, a duet. Here (as, indeed, in single 
songs) we find the same 'sentiments dwelt ujion, protracted, varied, and 
resumed l)y diversified nmsical expression, and, indeed, kept up by both 
the parties, either with or without immediate reference to each other. 
Not unfrequeiitly ti)tally opposite ideas and passions arc carried on by 
the two, tlirough tlie aids of differeuj; melody, and connected by Imr- 
numy, with great force and eiiect; perhaps tender imprecations on one 
side, and determined rage on the other, and these are set oif by traits 
from single instrumejits orjjfbv general accompanimeSls. And this ap- 
parently strange confusion is inultiplied and heiglitened with incon- 
ceivable eilcct, and with a curious felicity of expression, when the 
dialogue compreliends the varioiis characters in tlie d||certed pieces. 
The mind, however, disregards the jiibnfusion, assimilate# the beauties, 
and is c(‘rlailily often more strongly moved by a duet, trio, or even a 
sestet, tlian by any single air, wlien once the judgment is Biiiliciently 
trained to listen to the apparent complication, iiud to understand the 
succinct and clear development, of the several jiarts. In comic pieces 
the vivacity is extreme, and the pleasuralile excitement proportionate.* 
This constitutes at once a singular cxcejition to the rule of clear per- 
ception, and dramatic yerisimilitude, and a supremacy in the musigal 
unknown to the regular di'ama. But let it he remeinbcreil, that these effects 
are the consecpicnces of a continuous and sustained feeling of the music. 
By and through that medium our affections are moved. The words do 
little more than give a certain and decided direction to impressions 
purely musical. It affords, then, one of the most unanswerable argu- 
ments for the legitimate construction uninterrupted by dialogue. 

But our philosophical c^ic has left a vast, if not the best, region 
of the Italian lyric drama ®iost unexplored, in the comic department. 
Our estimate is very erroneous if the improvements in this sjiecies do 
not very far outgo those of the Opera Seria. (we speak doubt- 


* At present we are perhaps scarcely entitled to believe that the extremely 
rapid movements and articulation of the best Italian comic pieces of this character 
♦‘an be introduced into the lOnp^lish operas, owing to the rugged nature of our 
syllaldes as compared with the lubricity of the Italian langiiage. But there can 
he no question of its successful adoption where only a moderate velocity is requisite. 
Storace's beautiful adaptation in the “ Pirates,” ‘‘ Hear, Ohear a simple story,” 
his quintet in No Song no Supper,” and Bishop’s The Chough and Crow,’* 
afford conclusive evidence. We are not prepared to say what a nice and curious 
selection of words might effect, but in the existing state of onr knowledge it seems 
hardly to be hoped that we oati attain the perfection, in this pakticular, of such 
duets as lo di tutto mi conteiito/* and 'Stella casa.” 
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^ .many more species t , this j h,p^^er, we leave to more analytical ieads. 
Our object is to poinx oUt a field opens to the JEnglisli stage 

itt musical cOmeay, ol winch we can be said a| present to know little or 
^;n0thing. ' 

J ; For it is not in the mere action or incidents that the supremacy of 
"iite Italiap drama of this species consists, but it resides also very much 
m the cdnstmction of the music. And it is curious to trace the pro- 
gression. The dawnings of comic opera (and very powerfully bright 
they were) appeared.with Piccini, (bom in 1728.) His “ La Buona 
Figluola,” produced in 1760, perhaps made the sensation. 

It ivas pronounced by Jomelli himself to be “ an invention,’* Yet if the 
music were now tc^,be subjected to the test of i^liodeTn criticism, the airs 
would scarcely obtain a higher praise thMi that of prettiness. The 
especial commendation, however, was directed to the two finales. Paesiello 
and Gnglielmi flourished about the same time, and in some of their works 
there is a nearer approach to the l|iter manner. But Cimarosa (born in 
1754) achieved the triuinpli of giving birth to the most perfect comic 
opera that had then appeared, in his justly celebrated “ J1 Matrimonio 
Segreto.” The limglish reader will feel soin||. exultation that the libretto 
is taken for our classical comedy, ‘‘The Clandestine Marriage;” and 
certainly there J^reathes throughout a vein of the swc 5 i.".tcst, and most ele- 
gant, and sjjpbd composition.^ Still it is essentially difierent from 
that spaTkling^cfFervesccnt style, Aich the public taste ha^ now learned 
to require from the brilliant and cwmAowing passages of Rossini; and 
80 much was this felt that, even when broinght out a season or two since 
— ^ 

* Nothing is more singular amongst the caprices of genius than8;lie various means 
by which musical composers have delighted, if they have not found them continually 
indispensable, to stimulate their elforts. "Hie lively author of of Haydn 

Mozart has concentrated many of these peculiarities. He t^ui relates them :■ — 
«|piuak, iu order to warm his iiuagi nation, and to transport himself to Aiilis, or 
Sparta, was accustomed to place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. In 
this situation, with his piano before him and a bottle of champagne on eacli side, 
he wrote in the open air his two ‘ Iphigenias,’ his ‘ Orpheus,’ and his other works. 
Sartl, on the contrary, required a spacious dark room, dimly illuminated by the 
funereal light of a lamp suspended from the ceiling ; and it was only in the most 
silent hours of the night that he could summon musical ideas. In this way he 
wrote |iihe ‘ Medonte,’ the roildo ‘ Mia speranza,’ and the finest air known, I 
mean to say ‘ I.a dolce cornpagna.’ Cimarosa fond of noise; he liked to 
have his friends about liim when be composed. while he was amusing him- 

self with them that he projected his ‘ Horatii’ and his ‘ Matrimonio Segreto;’ 
that is to say, the finest and most original serious opera, and the first comic opera, 
oF the Italian theatre. Succhiiii could not write a passage unless his mistress was 
at his side, and his cats, whose gracefulness he much admired, were playing about 
him. Paesiello composed in bed. It was between the sheets that he planned the 
‘Barber of Seville,’ the ‘ Alolinara,’ and so many other che/s‘d'ceavres of ease 
and grSl'efulness. After reading a passage iu sonie holy father or Latin classic, 
Zingarelli will dictate, in less than four houi*s, a whole act of ‘ Pyrrhus,* or of 
‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ , I remember a brother of Anfossi, of great promise, who 
died young ; he could ifiot write a note unless he was surrounded by roast fowls 
and smoking sausages. As^for Haydn, solitary and sober as Newton, putting on 
bis finger the ring which the great Frederic gave him, and which he said was ne- 
cessary to inspire Jiis imagination, he sat down to his pianO;, and in a few moments 
Ifloared among the angelic c]iuii*s. Notliing disturbed him at |pBe^Udt j he lived 
wholly ibr his art, exempt from terresmal cares.” 
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for Lablache, it was considered cd^arati^elj4eaf^%^^^t^^^ 

of the King’s Theatre. The difeehcef tMt 

melodpr, soothing, sweet, aiidjrich^with ohlyu terWn quanti^ 

and ^hiiniation, — -such airs, for extaiiple, W “ IJdite 

“ die spirnti;” snch tn6s'‘aa,‘t:Let faccho iih *ij^chin^^^^ 

crbwded notation, the vast rapidity^' the fiery meteoric ibrilli^ncy'dTl^^ 

airs, with their accompanying insfirumentatibn, as ** Largo viat facroyifca 

ddla citt^J’j3iieh dn^cts trios afs v* Ah. JSIJ 

colpo,” ll BafhSere 

maledetto ’* of II Turco.in ItaU^ * , 

Of suc?]j aifelev|tion in comid opera the English have yet no example, 
and for the r®bns wie state. A certain degree of vulgarity riots almost 
throughout, from the g|pss mixture of what we call witty dialogue,*— 
I/ijfht. arm’d with point, anti tliesift, and pun,” 
which is esteemed indispensable to support the character of comic. 
Shield, in “ Rosina,” and Storace, in “ No Song, no S«pper,’V illustrate 
our position, though tliere is far more of refinement in the forfiier than 
in the latter piece: indeed, it was StSracc’s object to introduce gradually 
the musical effects ^belonging to the Italian stage upon our own. He 
anticipated what Iras beerylone, and is now doing, more completely by 
Mr. Rophino Lacy, in hiiilliiaptations of Rossini’s operas to the English 
dress. How |ar it may be possible to carry the chief characteristic of 
Rossini’s exceUcnce,-^and his may now be said to pr^kt the model— 
namely, the “ nota e parola,” the r|teid articulation of llyrds and noises, 
under the ilr\pcdirn|nts of our roi^ier language, — remains, we repeat, 
to be tried. The nearest approach to it appears, to our judgment, to 
the finales we hay 0 inentiohed in “No Song, no Supper,” and “The 
Pirate, which Cannot, however, be called rapid. All the attempts to 
adapt English Vords to Rossini’s quick, florid music, have failed to our 
cars. Muchlalhiwauce must, however, he made for the previous and 
original assobiapon with the Italian. ‘ ^ 

Our consideration of this first branch of our subject has led 
far, that \vc must postpone to another essay tlie means which the English 
possess of framing and enjoying a legitimate o^ra. Wc are perfectiy 
satisfied they have the^e means, if they can he brought to use them, in 
a degree secowd only, if second at all, to the Italians, who now take rank 
as the first and higfesl^'cultivators of the lyric drama. 
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MY TRAVEtflNU ACQtJAINTAKCE. 

TJ14£yAUTJI01V HJCH-'^AYS AN1> BY-WAYS J 


5|ont Bla1'Ic>^ 

ptrltwlttoblc tQ.m^ TH . \f(yt p )]- 

gTimiige than the summer of the year of -grace 1B33. It’was not that 
Nattlre threw bbstacl^js in the way. of the holy loBging^'hichhad led men 
-or at least one nuin— to pa)’ homage at her iimst gldlioiis European 
shrine. Never, on tlie contrar)% did June showy|prth a brighter prospect 
Alpine magnihcence. The drcnvsV'looking jL^eman, notf^et cleared from 
-^he morning mist — the sombre masses of the Jura i^augc, still liglitly 
periwigged with snow ” — .the inaiiy-villageJ plains ^f the Canton de 
Vaud, ^d tlic peopled piciaresrjueness of Geneva, were all bidiind ino. 
I crossed the Swiss irontler at Ainiamesse, and entered Savo 5 n Thb citr of 
day was yoked witli sunhearoB, and its wheels Hashed brilliancy bn moun- 
tain, wood, and valley. But here it w as that oneof the most odious oh- 
' Stacies in the code of social annoyance thwartMy with cv.ery ingenuitv of 
‘ artifice, the pleasure which Nature intended foi‘ mankind. 

. ^Need T say I allude to the torments of the ciisitom-house ? — cer- 
tainly not, to w lio ran the gauptlet of tlieii pcj secutiou about the 
time I speak of. Itw'as just then tfiat a few too ardent and too gene- 
rous spirits formed a hold biit futile plan to wrencii th(‘ir rights from the 
recreant king, who first rnade liberty his pdojJe/s watch\v(h‘di and 
tra^ipled on tluoii in the ])ride of ])rerogativc. The prittuLs of Piedmont 
echoed witli tlu; living plaints, the fossris of her fortresses sent back tlie 
groans ot tlie patriot soldiers, incarcerated on suspjimon, or shot 
^on evidence. But those brave spirits had a lull rcvcngc^Heaven grant 
^tllat they felt it to relieve their agonies ! — in tlie alijecf^ fears whidi vi- 
brated through the w liole system of the (ioverinnent, from tlu; monarcJi 
down to the meanest underling. The very custbni -house ollicers at this 
paltry frontier village trembled as they examined the trunks of tlie dili- 
gence passengers, and the little pacejuets of the countr;^ people who 
trudged along to market. Had each pocket-handkerchief covered a 
Qonspii^or it need not have been more cautiously turned inside out. 
The wording of the passports — hir want dte due attention?lp which 
many a travtdler was repulsed at this thrc^old of the country — was 
strictly scrutinized, EUch sujnalemcid was minutely verified. Half- 
a-clo 2 en oranges paid duty; a plated salt-cellar was confiscated, despite 
the plaintive pleadings of t.he notary’s wife, w ho had made the unlucky 
purchase at Geneva, and w'as carrying it as a mesent to her brother at 
Bonneville. Smuggling w as im])ossii)le ; for itnhe men were roughly 
/examined, the w omen were little less so, hy u person in petticoats, whom 
I verily believe to hav| been a grenadier ^?itll .Jiis wJiiskers shaved off. 

A ahakOy intended for a reciuit at St. Aiartin, w^as a fearful puzzle to the 
geuni&es of tlu; cJaiKuie. The WT»rd was vainly looked for over and over 
m the index of the enormous register of import duties, in the S’ s, the 
^ the IPs, the K’s, and, every consonantal Combination Which those 
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letters cotild foriri* But this scene of ignorance and intolerance, at once 
Jiidinons and laincntuhle, was over withm a couple of hours; and the , 
well -worried voyagers were pronounced fiec to pursue tllfiir jiTog^esa. * 

And away \vc went, iii carriages, on horseback, dr on foot> as inclinittt 
tion or nt ces!i.ity prescribed, in inan y. varieties cd’ travelling acqnh^ntaT^fc^ r 
shij). But where was tlie Jhlgrim ? or will luy rej^ders begin io ^ 

am “ myself the great original?”. The last (tucstioii must be ansn^^Y 
by a negative, the former by a hiot. The main personage of this papit^^ 
plot of mine w as not /Aw ; and^ i certainly cannot show bird ^ piy 
readers until I liml him myself. Away, then, 1 go again, in full sedreh. 
My baggage light, my licaft not heavy, and hiy spirits up to the high-’ 
water-mark of advdiitnrc* 

Several leagucb w^ere wended over, many noble mountains gazed at, 
ami various villager paft’^ed through, or left one or tlie other side. 
How l)oautifnl A .that glotioiis eountiy ia all nature, except humauji| 
jiafure! But liow little oi’ divinity does the fare of man (orwoman^ 
either, “ not to speak it prolanely ”) theie show forth! Whatj^nanu- 
factoi]y h eveiy liaiiih’t, ^ea ever) liut, for those little musie-plnding 
urchins win) fret the echoes of all the capitals of Kuro])e with their dis- 
cords ! 1 never could look ul oiu‘ of tlKiii, hapjiy in tlie broad savage- 

m‘ss of its mountain home, without tliinking it niiglit be one day luise- 
rably hurkod in some toul sink of civilization. 

But a painful thought bad no moie cliance of (King iiuny mind than 
one of those light elouds, wliicli thre\» a shadow on ])ath, had of 
settling on (lie sun-gilt peaks overwldch tlu) were sw'c])t by the dancing 
hreezA' of morning. 

And so 1 went on. And at last, on the second day, 1 came to Servoz 
that sunijys])ot, tlpil vale of verdure, that gem of the jiicturcsfpic, with 
its ruined cm tie, and its wooden biidae, its not mis stream, its neat cha- 
lets, all set in a ginnt fnime-woik of toicst, (oag, and cataract. 

As J neared tl|e villagi', 1 stojrpcdfor a few jinmites, to read a script ory 
annomreement, t|*ansti\(*d liv muls to a crucilK at the load-sirle. It 
was one of those ])asU)riii iui])ietit'?> so common in Cat iiolic countries; 
but as it may he a novtdty to some remote imliavelled hen'lic, I give it 
here ill all its original presiun])tion. 

“ Moiiseign*' F' de 'Idiiolla/, K\c(|ue d’Aniu‘c\ , accoide 40 jours 
d’indulgcnces a (luiconqne rccitera dewotemenr dcvanl cotie croix un 
rArmi, un avs, & nne acik de comiuttion. fjc 18. Juillet, 183i.” 

Would thill Wickli tic, or the great Doctor of AVitUonberg, or some 
other stalw^ar I cliamjdon of ’l^oim, w^cre to rev isit the eailb, e\ebiiTned I, 
and thunder out again their clotpient fiilminations, to purge it of these 
monstrous cpiackeries ! 

At the w'ords, a kneeling figure, close by, wliich I had not before per- 
ceived, bent still more profoundly at the foot of llie cross ; and my 
horse (for I was mounted during tins ])ait of my c\])editioii) slartsid — -las 
Avcll he might - and llncw back bis ears willi :i mov ement that must 
have procectlod from amused sui prise. I fixed my eves for a moment in 
a like sensation. Tlie PilgTiin — for it w'ls he— thus passively alfotded 
“ entertainment for man and btasl.” 

I think I never saw such a long and I'O white a heard, or bo ragged a 
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looted «o like one. He asked no alms, and when I dropped a small 
piece beside him, his finger and thnmh inecvhanically picked it up, 
and then slii)ped it into the little poor’s-box whose neighbouThood, some- 
vifcat redeemed the Bishop of Annecy’s superstitious trash. I was 
grieved at the thought of having offended the old olvject of my intended 
bounty, I devoutly felt a thrill of regret. I salute you, good father 
said I, touching my hat and rtioving on one side. So having thus 
completed my “ave,” my pater,” and my “act of contrition,” I felt 
myself* entitled to ^ull forty days’ indulgence ; and, with sentiments and 
sensations* right catholic in the broadest sense of the word, I turned 
away to the enjoyment of universal nature. 

My salutation was answered by a slow inclination of the bat — I con- 
cluded there Avas a head in it— hut 1 saw none ; for the Pilgrim kept 
the broad leaf of his strain sombrero (I want an English word to describe 
||he article) drawn close down over his face, Slowing p^hing to be seen 
vbut that venerable apron of beard which covered the whole front of l)is 
ragged^rey great ifc'oat, and actually touched the carpet of/nettles on 
which was kneeling, in penance as I thouglit. 

My guidc^ so to call tlie inconceivable Ininp of dulness, in the shape 
of a youth of nineteen, whom I was obliged to hire, along Avith tlie liorse 
that carxied me from Salienche, — had stepped on to order breakfast 
gat the village inn. Wlien 1 arrived, tlierc was as covnfiArtable a cu]) of 
coflee, as good binwn brcaid, as exquisite butter, "and as delicious lioney, 
as tbemost sef||^:ive g()uniiaiid could desire, all rc'ady spread out for my 
service. Having done ample justice to tiris rcj-ast, and eliritted for a 
quarter of an hour to tlie, ilne old £uhcr(p.sl(\ and gazed all round the 
spleUdid scenery of the })lacc, I once more resumed rny sadtlle seat, and 
ambled off, at tlic gcxal pleasure and scif-ehosen ]>acg of my admirable 
old steed, wlio well deserves a Avbole inontli of magazim; immortality. 
Would that I knew his name—if sol should certainly record it; but 
although I shall never forget that of “ /Ac 1 ftpbear to “ damn 

, /(j'/wi to eternal fame.” Poor de\nl ! It was not his fault that he could 
not reiiieinber the names of the mountains or villages among Avhich he 
had draAvled out liis didl existence. But it is really too bad for tlio 
“Mattre des Guides” at Salienche to impose such an incumbrance on 
the thirsty-minded traveller, at a tax of three francs a day. 

Never mind, “ live and let live,” is a generous motto. So I pardon 
all my miemies — avIio are not worth liating. And who is f Verily, verily 
I kuoA^ not. Therefore I am in cliarity with all mankind. Bpt if ever 
I meet one wdio to the wish to do me AArong4bi^is the man line SB to avOAv 
it, Avho scorns the sneaking and sordid Belfislmcss AA'hich is the besetting 
vice of the .age, Avho knows no double-dealing, poisons not by innendo, 
whispers a^ay no character, Avithers no reputation with a wink gr a nod, 
hut boldly says “1 am your enemy,” and meets yon face to m^ — ^by 
the thi^nderer! I Avill hono? such a glorious foe witli the deepest 
meusuM of my liatrcd. But “ high, low, Jack and the game !” what is 
all this about, and where am I running? Am I mounted, like Daniel 
O’Rourke, on tlie back of a great big oiild gander, and flying up to the 
moon? All this conies of throwing the reins loosely on the neck of a 
» grey goose quill — ])nt tTimportef I am goiiin; full speed before the Avind. 
The mountains of Savoy are no neighbourhood lor plain sailing, or lor 
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plain sense perhaps. So ‘Met’s fly at them like French falconers — - 
hut the quotation, like all^ others indeed, is almost as much beaten 
ground as the summits of Mont Blanc — but they are now that I 

recollect myself. ■ 

“ There arc two of them !” exclaimed I, (like the girl who saw 
fellow servant and her double^) starting with astonishment, as 1 observed 
the figure of a man stretched on the grass hy the side of my path^ which 
had been a perilous one were ray worthy old horse less sure-tooted* He 
wore the very costume of the veueralde devotee whom I had left tellinjg 
his heads at the foot of the cross, two leagues and two hours behind me. 
The same tattered ganueut, the same w^cather-biittered head-gear-— but 
not the same heard; for on his turning round the head, or block as tho;; 
case might he, which the large straw flap so closely concealed, I saw 
that a black hu^hy growtli curled thickly round Ms neck and over Ifis 
breasi:, such as bi’spokc liini a man of middle a|;e. - % 

The old man’s son,” tlionght I. But it was^n odd family costume ; 
and tlie muscular leg whicM showed itself througli the scant covering of 
a faded blue pantai()on, and the Imge bludgeon on which he leaned, and 
llie shaggy long- tailed dog which “l)arked at me as 1 passed him,” ' 
formed as unprc'possc ssing a combination as need have been associated, 
to make one hurry througli such a couvenient pass for battle, murder, or 
sudden death. *1; 

But I did not hii/rj/ through, nor turn my head as I continued my 
w alking jiace, I inn too old a traveller for that ; for r*ave learned from 
occasional rough oom])anioiiship that the surest w^ay to find safety in 
sucli cases is not to look for it“^])TettY nearly on Sir Boyle Roche’s 
principUi tiiat “ the liest w ay to avoid danger is to meet it plump.” 

1 was hy no means sorry to find myself a leagne farther on my road ; 
and J had made up my mind that the two questionable individuals 
whom I liad left lichiml, belonged to some sect of Simonianism or the 
like, and I socm forgot them. 

1 cannot stop now to ex])atiate on jiapei*, as 1 did then in thought, on- 
the magical beauties of that tiny lake, winch seems perched on its 
mountain hciglit only to let “ tlic monarch ” look tlow n at tlie reflection 
of his hoary licad, or to give^un opportunity to visionaries like myself to 
])lunge their minds into a bright bath of entlmsiasm. 

Ami then those exquisite cascades which “ look not of this earth ” 
and quite as little of that imUr. I stood still beMre one and 

gazed till thought dissolv(;d away like it, and its strange murmur seemed 
to have pas.sed into my nund a part and parcel of itself. It bad not the 
least ap]ieaiancc of liquid. It came frothing over a ledge of granite a 
thousand feet high, from a mountain cleft four times that eh'vation, like 
the purest vapour; and was blown down the shelving precipice in most 
graceful folds, as if some fairy inachiuery above had w orked the brilliant 
snow-heaps into a w^oven tissue, so finely transparent that juttMg ' 
point, every fissure, and all the varioiis-colonred strata of the Tdeks were 
seen behind, as through a veil of gossamer. Joining the crags again 
midway dow^n, this floating weh seemed condensed into stripes bf w-Iiite 
gauze, flying over the iiiountain’s breast in ever-waving motion. How 
iovciy it was! How^ imlcEGiibablc ! with nothing in it elemental but its 
airy semblance. 



t6nes of 0 fiddle dWigatS; A#»mi>aftiment of 

;Iku^ attracted niy attentiott a littfe%rther on ^^l^d I saw on a 
V ■giaaa-plat a ^oup of gilds they had 

left to rmi wild on tlie TjEtelcsVahdvj^y vB^^ 
and another, and another - 

of the third genhyat^On this 

; ■ ^scene.nf natur^lhaapic ?.**;, .!"■ ' 

There, he wa^j—^/sani^ hatij^e 

^fhe sarn^; fiahdaUahot^V^i^d, j it, the very same 

legs and >fet^'’s^ the^nsci^^e^'^^lrough.^^^ botli the one 

and, th| But'%ie bArdt' It \vas; fig^ t* br^fe Belvage, 

f skirling tbe^liti and hirn^ in , the'l^<^^^eral language 

gf crinosity, abonl"* five-Sand-twen years of* 4 j% j liad now no hesi- 
tation in hiy* opihicb |haf there wa^ a ^vanaering depiitatron of St. 

^Simonians’ln search of “^he woman ’’ throug^i 1 di| Wild :Sfi®fe«|€sses of 
Savoy ; and methongHt that this last of the apostles the most likely 
to find apl fix. her^^ t ^ ' 

^ The bark of a dog at my horse’s heels roused me from the next of my 
reveries. I turned round and saw a sniirt brown hi|jd, wl^te pointer, 
with tai\ close cut, not a bit like the rough-coated wretcliwbo had harked 
me before^ yet tlie ^’oice was the very same. . A flunily likeness, 
llhoughti; an^ as I turned round, I sa\% close hebiud, me one of the 
hai^ triiimviral^ of raggednes.? I could not well distiuguisli — 

stalling oil witlr most formidable strides. An lirdinc live 1/47, with my > 
heels against the lanky sides of my horse was the immediate couseipience 
,i>f my discovery ; aud something viiy like a trot ivas the maiiucr in 
which he acknowledged it. We were vatlun a few hundred yards of 
Chamounix. Filoz ! Filoz !” cried my St. Simoniau ; and he whistled 
back his dog, and evidently slackened his ])ace in act'nfmnodation to my 
humour. His retrograde movementj and my ra])ifl advance, completed 
the separation I so much desired, ^ ^ 

While I ivas in the act of dismounting from my horse at the door of hotel 
de PUnion^ at Chamounix, sony to part company Irom so safe and trust- 
worthy a companion, (the guide had amved long before,) a man brushed 
hastily past me, and strode up the outer liight of stcjis which led to the 
first floor entrance of the house. The waiU:p, hostlers, and maids, who . 
all came out to receive me, (the season was young, and I was one of 
the ear^sf visitors,) gazed wdth ivondcrment, as well as the mountain 
guides, who lounged in the coArt-yar^ or stood leaning bn their iron- 
spiked batons, ready equipped for the glaciers. The ragged object of 
this general surprize never raised bis hat or bent bis head tolo^ at or 
salute the motley group, but, followed by biwS dog, he reached fhe top 
gallery above, and entered the liouse. One or two of the waiterB darted 
after liiin, as though they had suddenly remembered some spoons lying 
loose, diisomc drawer being unlocked. I soon followed ; aud^ oil Enter- 
ing the^|iublic Sahn., I saw, not anyone of the bearded SaraeiSns ” 
who had so variously crossed my path, but a smooth-cliinned boy, whose 
chief stock of hair was in his brains, about twenty years young, 
extremely handsome ; whq, having thrown aside his outer garment and 
his most extraordinary hat, had flung himself wiili perfect nonchalance 
iutb a chair, and w as discussing with the w aiter the relative merits of 




suncliy disjiea, which, dinner tlmt he 

held in liis hansdi ^ . -■ :> '<■->■■ ■ r:.'- *; * ' ii' ■■ ' ■ 1 -C'' ■, 

“ Aha ! ;W^ird« 

are old traveUi^ I fer ? ®ilt 

you know \ixy fannly^wp^, :Yw:KaYe /oll^, \i\ rnorniidig w^th 
elder broUjer,^t|iyJ^h^^ let; hie ^ 

a canvas-^overedi whicl|']ll sricicsswely; fitted ^ 

his chin, adtkwti jstiited to th6 * 

respective ciiarast^ ^li^ihirahk / *, « v 

Now dont you gape^dm bo %^isbly,”' cried he**tlirm^^ thOj^ 
waiter ; ** that^« what Pll oo to astonislj; hy andbye- 

Away, be ofi ! orde\ me'mnncr, and write iio ihopdc?ttcri^ d*ye mind, tb 
the ini|l^*&, daughter, without ^ohfessing yout;« x^rfidy 
Jeannette of! t}ie,Hh tel £/c ' 

The waiter seemed trans^ed wdth wonder. I say, retire ; 

iiTid I’ll tell you your I’ortiine to-night on a pack of card| tnat never 
failed me. |Fihi% :sliow the \^iter tlie door,— -politely, mind ye.” ^ 

On this^ the ooedient animal moved as directed, with a most obse^ 
quious twist of the Lead; and the waiter glad, as it apjxearcd to me, tpi 
escape from the presence, lost no .time in obe^in^^lhe xiereijiptoi|||' ^ 
"ordej^;:, ■,■; "'■ ' ” 

‘‘ Now, Sir, that we are alone,” continued my corhpanion, ‘‘ hr' the 
same thing as alone, for Filoz is a dog of an entire discretion, and never 
tells a secret, permit me to ask yoiij x>ardon for having mystified you a 
little on the road. Filoz has an ax)ology also to make you for a little 
inaaquerading. See here,” and tliereupon he produced from the pack 
the shaggy covering in wdiicli the dog had been disguised. He then 
ran on, — “ Now pray don’t be angry with us; we meant no harm, did 
we, Filoz ?” (th^ dog shook Jiis head;) ‘^no, that we did not. Be con- 
vinced, Sir, that wc belong neither to th^ Carbonari nor the Bursehen- 
Bchaft : we are not conspirators, .highway robbers, or [)ickpuckcts ; no, 
nor beggaruicn, though you took us for such at Servoz. 1 am only on 
a xiilgriimige, and Filoz tnivels with me as a friend. AVe came all the 
way irom Paris just to do homage to Mont Blanc ; and having lulfilled 
()\ir cnterxvrize, we shall rcnirniagain. , We liave seim the majestic mass, 
and are sktisfied ; and, moreover, I have w on my w ager.” 

I thought it required no skill in witclicralt to discover the - character 
of my new acquaintance. I set him down as a harum scarum French 
youth, of polished manners, good education, ineffable good-bumour, and 
inconceivable ingenuity. If I had s|)acc enough I should certainly 
relate sotne of the adventures of his journey from Paris, through a part 
of Fraiu;jp, Germany, and Switzerland — his hair-breadth ’scapes, and 
the lhouaand tricks with wdiich he deceivfd, if not “ the s^ate,”. at- 
le^iA its myrmidons. I believed all he told me : I always mWb that a 
point with a story-teller, and I hopg my readers do th|^ same. Indeed I 
always strive to believe every thingr One starts in life with a “passion 
for inquires which is sure to generate doubt, which inlallibly leads to 
argument, which endk in quarrelling, and which never brings conviction. 
Then cm hono ] no, iio ! in the w^ords of the old English distich— 





riVi < ^ licave renBOWa®, belieye, 'rtronder^ ♦ 

^ ^ Faith hath tiuiasterye^^itjasomiQ is under/’ 

V But Bueh^^as not the mott» of the Pilgriit of Mont Blanc. One of 
Bm things he told me (if 1 dan^ diiim n^cli a distinction for any of 
the jwnbled mass of garrulity iwhjch he poured out) was that he neither 

f jbeheved nor feared omythin^l . { 

V ^ « OtatgnQ^ rtfiiy /j|?n/^’sucii, i$acre bleu ! is my der^ice, 

That^sthe ^e./\o gk through wu’tit, Filoz?” and Filoz 

jfedded l^ia Ifead^her^ „ 

* And"* Ujt A very short time we "Were all "thte^ on very amicable terms 
of acqtt^#Q|iaeBhip. Sotne^attoo quic^and incautiouB,’* will be 
whispdfed by the calculating qfpiwd who coi^ult a pedigree before they 
venture to shake a hand, ana scrutinize a rcnt-tol} ^re they condescend 
tio acknowledge a ff^ndship. Whkt were his connexions ? Was he 
ctf an dd family ? Was’ha cousin to a loyrd ?” ^ 

Wflo, let me ask in piy turn, that has seen life and studied men, ever 
bothers himi^lf vom with such a catechisn|? Twenty years ago it was 
well and giapd. But revolution is abroad ; the real schoolmastfer^” 

' whkih will soon drive wirdom into maiikiid, and not at the wrong end 
either, as the old flagellators ubcd to strive to do, fteal men of the 
Jgorld are snre to loa^i, b) bitt( i evpericncc, that acquaintances formed 
"fit riandoin, and not too incdy cho^tn, arc pi ten the besh and that the 
aelect ” arc, many a time, the least truly rcspectaole. 

Wpmust not stop to atrftie the question now. But taking it for 
granted, for a month at least, push on towards Moiitanvert, and as far 
jjp Mdnt Blanc as the heavy massos of \ct nnthawed snow, and the 
perils ^of partial avalanches, will admit 

I #ad proposed to the Pilgrim to accompany me on tlic ascent. He 
cheerfully acceded. I took a guide, Jean Mane Payot by name, a man 
between fifty and sixty, bill as liveh and active as a young goat, as 
garrulous and stoi} -telling as an old nurse. A substantial supply of cold 
meafand bread, and tliice or four bottles of vine, gave ballast to this 
light-footed and light-hearted monntaiueer; and away ve all went, each 
with his spiked stick in hand, and the Pilgiim, inangieall my counsellings, 
loaded with his clumsy vet lagged coat, his fiddle thrust into its 
broad pocket, and his pack double stiajiped on liis shoulders. He was 
a wild-looking fellow, even wfthoiit his Ifearci; but was the siJene a civi- 
lized ? If proportion be a leading element of beauty, then was 
my Pilgrim in fine keeping with the rugged rocks, and r^jrooted pines, 
and shattered blanches Jfe«ough which we moved ; and the fine crash of 
the distant avalanches fSimcd a fit accompaniment to the scene its 
associations. ^ 

Shall I tell all that jiassed between us on that day of adventurous 
companionship ! Not all — hut some of it I will. He pioved to me that 
he was fellow of infinity huim iir.” He cained a pack of cards in 
his poclcif. No conjurer or fortune-tellei I ever came across could deal 
them more dcftlyi,^ He sang several ‘‘.snatches of wild songs^Vith admi- 
rable skill, and a voice of deep melody. He ])]aved with three or four iiag- 
m#ts of granite toaether,*in a way that no Indian juggler could surjiass 
wim balls or liug^. Hl “discoursed” somellnng more than sweet music 
on n pii>c that miglii, lor simplicity, mock the i^nms aveiia of Tityrus; 



The PikgrhA ^f^Xent BlaUe. flili 

it was a mere reed, a straw indeed, with bnt one finger*hole, on wUc%, 
by an inconceivable aciite^eaa of ear and rapidity of motion, hojwluiatkid 
or piped— produced, at anj[ rate, imitations of a whole forest V birds, 
and ptaiyed airs with most ^ifeiring dfieet ; such airs as the 
tbe Marseillaise/’ an^Ptms that ought never to he plajed a 
region of lihcr^. But was there nothing more in hiin than mefe Inoi^ 
accomplishmems? Muck much more? and the world will ode 
knowU! , ^ , ■* « 

We went Up towards the ascent of the Aiguilles de XShaimz* sc 
that the snow reached our middle, eo^ high that .the fnghtehed guida 
dra^^ed us back by the tail^of the coat.^ We ventured so f^aefosa 
chasms of the Mer de Glace that he gaye us up for lost, we 
the first blossonied branches of rhododendron that had been seen tlm< 
season at Chamoimix,' and at no small risk, but not«quite sp great as ^S!t 
of “ one who gathered samphire.’^ 

Wonderful exploits ! will some sneering cynic ^ay ; and I wilTiimplj 
answer, that every act of a (Jpy like iltat w'as worth an age of 
plalse enjoyment 

I must leave ipuch untold pf the huge rocks we hurled below", boupi3^> 
ing and crushing for thoiifcands of lect, shivered into myriads of fr^g*. 
ments, and making the mountain-feidc look as though it leaped witk 
life; or of the rail-road slides we made down rasfines of fro2ei|| 
snow, s-itting oh large granite blocks, and steering ourselves wijiu4h6 
spiked batons im])eifcctly and perilously. For these, and rnany^jl^mct 
ixiouutain amuseniciit, 1 have no space to tell ; and more do I regr^ pet 
to be able to repeat some of the vvjjd stones of the valley, told with fine 
efiert by our admirable guide ; but for these last a time and a plac|^ 
be found. > 

We descended by the source of the Avc^ron, i cached Chamounix at 
night, and eajJ^^ next morning took to the road, through that incompar^ 
distnet of sublimity of eight or nine leagues, by the TAtc Noire, 
“rgeiilieie, Tnent, and to Martigny. There we slept, and there wp 
separated the following morniuj^ I on my route to Geiniany, he on hm 

to . But ilu^c 1 stop, ^here was he going? Reader, I may 

not tell. What was bis name? his jmrpose? The fast, depend on it, 
wna of greatness that might cast the peerage of the living world into 
shade. The latter was so^sphmdid, that 'a light hand or a* truant pep 
must not daie to hit the veil or tell the scciet. Docs he still live, 
his purpose V W ait awhile, good reader. 



THE debtor's experience. I 

ft f*0jt those persons, the 1^00^ tenor of whose lives his nevir been 
diBtiiiied by the cutting blisinfM adversity, v%o ascribe exemption there- 
Superior ^celienee and moral recftude, who read 
itid hcarof |heir chilUng, withering effects, eithei^ilis ^Mme tales,” or the 
merited award for gross impropriety of conduct, the following pages 
will possess little or no interest; from such the writer expects slight 
symp^hy : biit he appeals with some degree of confidence to that class 
{ana, ala#! how great is the number !) who have acquired sad experience 
' of thi^‘ ills that flesh is heir to.*^ ' 

Acfcustomed to. public life, in which he served highly and honourably 
during many years in a distant portion of the King^S dominions, after 
an al^Sence of eight from his native land, the writer received an order to 
acconipany his offiei^ chief to Europe upon public husiuess. The rapture 
with %hlc|i|be obeyell the siiminons, and prepared to recross the Atlantic, 
can be uSffirstood only by persons who have been similarly situlted, 
who have been long strangers tolHhe homeof their fathers, rendered dear 
to memory by the thousand heart-stirring recollections of aftectionate 
I’childhood, th6 joys of youth, or hopes and anticipations of manhood : 
such alone can fully comprehend Ids feelings upon approaching the 
shor^ of Albion, or participate in the torrent of delight which burst upon, 
him as the stately vessel which bore him thither sailed, with a fresh 
breeze, up the Bristol Channel after ten weeks* sojourn upon the mighty 
^ean. But had his feelings been otherwisi^-he dared not have demurred ; 
the fiat ” had gone forth frfim one who Tftad power to command, and 
must be obeyed. The greetings of old friends and acquaintances were 
warm, sincere, and afiectionate ; but in a few short months how sa;^ the 
' reverse! 

An official neglect upon the part of his sup^ior officer, entirely inde- 
pendent of and beyond the Untrol of the Avriter, deprived him of his^ 
*'Baiary and appointments! the Secretary of State, after a months^ 
cormpo/i<fcnce, officially notifying that he was ‘ftield responsible for 
having deliberately absented hiqisclf from the duties of his office with- 
out leave.” ,A decision foui|^d in gri^ss injustice qai^> contrary ig f€u:tsj 
The voluminous and protracted correspondence alluded to, withbut 
reference to the merits of the case, was mere official 
officiaux are vastly polke at the mop^nt they inflict tht^ost flagrant 
cruelties upon pcrsonlylfb become Subject to their capricious po'weip. 
It has been well rein aq^ by one conversant with its abominatibhs, that 
“ in greaf matters, no go^nment u])on earth is so profuse and regardless 
of consequences as that of Great Britain ; but, in smaller concerns, 
such as the mere private and personal interests of an old public servant, 
none i^o mean, frequently and abominably unjust” The writer 
of thes^ages is a? sad personsd instance of this latter filet, which in- 
volved him in gT:i|at pecuniary ^iffiouUies, and who from the enjoymetit 
^ income, accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of life, 

merely in what is termed “ good society,” but possessing 
and intimate acquaintance of the great and honourable, found 
suluject of painful vicis^udes, .|ind a victim, one 
morning in the merry month of May,^bf that stupid, senseless, 



degracUng, demotalizing Uw, -whichj in thib fi« jcptltoti^^ 
credi toj!^ to seize upon, and incarcerate in idleness, misery^ wA vice 

vile bodies ” of such of their debtbts as^ have no other means or 
tisfying their demands. The present |^pei| are inteiided 
description of the vicioui^epublic ofv\^hi^ he involuntarily 
member, its governing laws, its characteristic pursuits and Ihanneis^ 
influence upon societj^ ^and a few portraits of some of the ifilite liphJi 
whom the ^tcr was bondemxied to henl. t 

Upon the 16th morning of the month ’’—May, 1833— ^the glorious 
monarch of the skies rose in resplendent beauty, and peeping through the 
curtains of my couch at five o’clock, bade me shake off dull sloth ” and'^^ 
seek the verdant fields. I obeyed the summons and wandered tdvrards 

Primrose Hill.’*^ All nature seemed inspired ; — not a cloud obscured the 
horizon ; — the din and noise of this huge metropolis for awhile w^ere hushed; 
—the bleating of cattle, and the singing of birds, w&ro almost the only 
soupds that fell u])on the ear. Such a scene, unde# such cj||cumHtances, 
cmid not have failed to produce a salutary effect upon an#|b calm the 
passions of the most impetuous of the fiery race of Adam : within me it 
caused an all-ovcrness of delight. 

Winding my way homewards about the hour of eight in high spiriteif 
and right-good lime for the breakfast-table, an appalling, though gen- 
tle tap, upon my dexter shoulder, from a rather well-dressed matt^ who 
descended from a “ stanliope,” in Regent-street, in an instant changed 
the current of my blood, as he politely stated, “ I have a writ against you, 
Sir,” forthwith presenting the diabolical instrument of his authori^ 
Astounded fit this dire intOTigence, my heart sickened. Lights eai^ 
and joyous but a few' short moments since, how' heavily did it now beat 
at tjhat fate w hich thus occasioned an instantaneous transition from joy 
to ^rief — from hope to desjiair ! 

I obcywl, and in silence accompanied my conductor 
^whither he chose to lead. Curiosity, at length, induced me to ask his 
name, and that of my destination. Readers, such of you as know the" 
important personage will not be surprised to learn that an indistinct 
feeling of awe took possession of me,^wheii informed that I was held 
j^aptiye i^t the will of that renowned chfef of biimbniliflfs and sponging- 
hbuse Iteepers, Mr. Sloman, and that it was towards liis secure sanctu- 
ary mir steps were directed. After threading many streets apd alleytj 
and looking Upon all with a degree of afieetjon, as though they and 1 
should never come again in contact, Mr. Slom^, at length, introduced 
me to his gloomy abode in Ciirsitor-street. Jhe “ stanhope,” which 
after my capture was driven by his deputy atWslow funeral pace as fer 
as Clare^inarket, was thence dispatched, by this great cormorant^ in 
pursuit of otlier victims. it 

By an attendant I was shown into a spacious sitting -room^pnn 
first floor, which w'as filled with cosily, li' not with 
and its wralls were adorned with valuable and extremej^ beb;utifuV^^^p^^ 
ings. A magnificent “ Sunset,” of very large dimensions^ by Claude, 
particularly claimed my admiration. A connoisseur, who <p«dl^ toISk- 
amine them for a nobleman who was about to become a ^tohaser, 
^assured me that ft was ^ original by that immortal artftt, worth ;9[>Qp/., 
^d that there were mifliiiy others of proj^^ 



The ly^ior^i^s^erie^ 

; My readers, at least some of them; will doubtless share my surprise 
at thU assertion, and wonder with nie how man could become pos- 
siDSftor of such costly works of art I A twelve hours’ acquaintance with 
the place served to enlighten me considerably. The genus, to which 
Mr. Sloirfan belongs, have ii^ficility of acqpring the needful ” from 
the wretched unfortunates who fall within their grasp, known to and 
practised only by themselves. 

Sighing deeply at the sad prospects before me, T sipped a cup of, 
wretched stuff yclept tea^^^^nd called for writing materials, which occu- 
pied me during several hours, but, as it ultimately proved, unsuccess- 
^:;iully* . . * . 

Dinner succeeded breakfast, and* that in process pf time was followed 
by s\l*pper; the day passed miserably enough, but did pass. Time 
runs his race as surely, though heavily, in the duii^on of the wasted 
prisoner, as in the drawing-room of the most haughty countess. 
Heaven’s bright Juniinary,” shining upon all, imparts not equal 
elasticity of spirits^^t is, at the same moment, lighting to scenes of bois- 
terous mirih and those of direst w’^oe ! How little do the proud "and 
wealthy, in the plenitude of and luxury^ know of the miseries of 
their poorer brethren ! How little do they — nay, how^ absolutely unable 
;^are they to sympathize with their fellow' men in less happy circum- 
stances! 

This house was fdled with captives; I saw ma^y of them smoking 
in a small court-yard ; but as they were members of a general room, w'e 
did not associate. 

In the evening ‘‘ mine host ” of the made his appearance, and 
* civilly informed me that his wife, “ witfflhcr little account,” wished to 
speak with me, adding, that such matters belonged exclusively to her. 
-i was forthwith introduced to the female deity who presides over this 
den of captivity. Mrs. Sloman, with great civility, presented her 
bill, containing sgme twenty items for lueakfast, dinner, coflee, 
lodgings, various etceteras, and two messengers, amounting to one 
pound twelve shillings ! Had the articles supplied been of first-rate 
quality, 1 might, perhaps, have submitted in silence to the charges ; 
but the chopped, stained hay and sloe-leaves, in lieu of tea ; stale brcfid, 
had butter, most un-juvenile eggs; ill-dressed steak, from the carcase 
of a beast that must have shared its antiquity with that of the fair lady 
^herself ; the direst beverage, called sherry, from some neighbouring gin- 
shop ; in fine, every article being of the most kind, induced 

me to remonstrate with my lady caterer, and denounce her provisions as 
execrable, her charges exorbitant, and her efirontcry unparalleled ! To 
my utter^surprise, she beard me with the most imperturbable calmness ; 
and, after some discussion, consented to a considerable reduction in its 
amount,^ under the fear that I should carry into eflect.my threat of re- 
moving,y-orie she had no power to oisntrol. 

In expectation of liberty through an aiTangeinent with the man at 
' whose suit I was captured, I sojourned nearly a week at Sloman’s house. 

, This hope frustrated, upon the seventh morning I desired him to con- 
vey ^^y body to the county receptacle, provided by a wise legislature for 
: Ae detention of all unhappy sprites, who, no matter whether from inis- 
or otl|erw ise, may be unable to meet a creditor’s demands. 

^ the 23d instant I was, therefore, condfited to what the vulgar 



denominate the Dehtors’ Prison, the more refuted 
in Whitecross-street, Cripplegate, and was, in ^ue §hin; m^ 
the keeper thereof. Five or six gentlemen, tjetter own by the ^ppel-* 
lation,of “ Turnkeys,” here ifshere^ me, with awful .gravity;, into- a 
little, dirty, dark ante-room, where I^naained in solitudev^ 
until my conductor obtained a salisfacftidfit-y receipt for 
corpus from the authority who was henceforward to have the hphouifW 
becoming responsible for its safe ^ ^ J 

Thence I was conducted to “ the receiving ward,” so called frSm its 
appropriation to all newcomers, during thpr first twenty-four hou|fe* 
#iBojourn ; for what other purpose than that of affordibg the beihg placed 
charge of it the oy)portunity of making profits out of the necessaries 
quired by his felU^-prisoners I know not. There I w^as placed under the 
surveillance of (a prisoner) an insolent, fat, pompous, bald-headed mai^ 
— to whom tlie care of this inducting part of the hotel ” is confided, 
and from which he enjoys very considerable advantages and opportu- 
nities of making money; granted, I presume, as j||reward for his emi- 
nent services to the community, and as a due appreciation of the 
justice of that tribunal, which condenincd him to a lengthened im- 
prisonment. Be this as it may, I consider him an unfortunate indi- 
vidual, never having heard a single person speak of him as other than » 
a vulgar, 'imperious, overbearing man. I have been informed that, con-^ 
nected with some of the inferior city authorities, corporation influence 
has l>een the means 8f placing him in bis present state of command. 

In this •“ w^ard ” a miserable room, about twenty-four feet by sixteen, 
were seventeen other persons, of various degrees and ages, who had, > 

’^vithin the preceding twenty-four houtfl 
time” as they best could during the day 
they were doomed to pass in this vile place. 

After a sleepless night in a room w-ith twxlve other persons, I, with 
the rest of iny captive bi’ethren, \vas summoned by^a little lynx-eyed 
turnkey, of sad and solemn countenance, one upon^whosc face a smile 
had never mantled, a very model of a Grcffier; and him 1 followed to 
the public yard of the Middlesex di\’jsion, w'hich wc entered at a quarter 
past nine, A. M., by a private door communicating with the dominions 
of’ the great^ bashaw I had just quitted. This yard contains four 
wards,” and the aggregate number of inmates is generally about three 
hundred. My liltle Cerberus conducted me to ward No. 8, and pre^ 
sented me to a gentlemanly-looking man of middle age, who was seatcap 
abatable, pen in hand, apparently quite at homo, with sundry small 
meriiorandunj -hooks strewed before him, in one of which my name was 
inscribed. This ceremony ended, the writer raised his head, and in a 
courteous but solemn tone stated, the fees are eighteen shillings :*^ 
these paid, and my two shillings in change of a sovereign depositf^d Itt ti 
place of safety, I was informed, after a reference to one of the afore- s' 
mentioned books, that I was appoiUted to ‘‘ table No. 4.” Th|te gentle* 
man, whom I at first supposed to be a sort of deputy-chief, was i 
soner, who had been elected to the situation of steward or presSllettt 
his brethren of the ward. 

These formalities being ended, I ventured graduaUy to Ipdfc 
and take a view of the room and the society into which 
into whose mysteries I had just been initiated, with 
6f anything but preposst^sion in favour of either. ^ ^ ^ * 


most of them, betn capture] 
All were condemned to “ kil 




/T?«ders, you InteUKNJtual pleasure and 

Ji ^ho cm Qf i^ea$^ and the flow of bouJ,*’ who 

, ^ /never beeu eont*anihat^ hy assucia^Jon with the vulgar and the 
1 pawee fpr a mopaeat and imagitia yourBclves suddenly iioinurad 

: *itj^e fil^y^lboking, athne-flooi^d room, covered with saw-dust, 
f Sve strongly-bagrdd windows upon either side, each containing a table 
fWouudad by fixed benches for the acopmmodation of eight persons, 
! the greater' part liaving theii full conipleineiit ; fancy yourselves at oiico 
hrought into close communion with be\enty persons, the larger portion 
from the lowest rants of men whom vulgarity and ignorance 

irrevocatoly sealed as their own, whose feelings, if they ever pos- 
hiased any, '♦were now as completely deadened and insensible as the 
payejpent upon whicli they were standing — Bwcarij|g, bawling, and 
robbjpg each other — and y|^ may perhaps form some^ea t)f ilie misery 
I endured, J^nd the disgust and horror that pervaded my 's*oul as 1 surveyed 
the incongruous ^oup of which I had become a component part. 
Sotue individuals cajj|iich it was composed 1 purpose introducing hcre- 
aft^ to youT notice.* 

An immense kitcheli-range at one end of the room, filled with a huge 
fire adapted to the severer weather of January, rather ilian tlio auspicious 
* heut of May, w'as fed ever and anon by a most uupropitioiis-loOking 
being. I soon learnt that tliis mass of vokauic humanity waa^ cook to 
the ward, and that he received lor his hcrvices a salary of seven slnlliugs 
a w'eek) — an office to which he hftd been elected iu'ronsideration of lus 
famify and distresses. 

To the gentleman who installed me with so much solemnity upon 
U|y amongst the “White-cross M a^ hts,*’ and whom 1 must 

now; introduce to my readers as llic prcsklrl^ cliiif, under the denomi- 
nation of steward,” I wus indebted for an insight into the rules and 
figurations by which the motley throng around me wfvs govcined. 

The “ fee” moifby exacted fiom each captive, upon his arrival at the 
“ hotel,’* forms a fuud out of wliicli servants’ wages, coals, candles, and 
Other necessaries arc ])aid. Tin* former consist ol’cook, swahlier, and a 
chatnbevlain, to f^gch of tUjij four hi‘d wards ; each of these i)ersous re- 
ceive from .5^. to per week, according to their respective labours, 
aud the “ stward ” ten shillings ; hcsidco these, there ^re four com- 
mittee men, chosen from eacli of the bed wards where tliey officiate as 

C vards, but in the wai d below as auditors of publid accounts, and a 
irman ibr the preservation of order : these five last are gratuitous 
offices, but were foimerly rewarded upon e^ery Monday with a luncheon 
^ composed of sundry ])Ounds of bread and cheese, and five quarts of 
“ tarn jam,” (which, tianslated for the beneiit of unlearned readers, 
means strong ale ;) but this custom, upon some occasion when the funds 
wer^ at a low ebb, was broken througli, and has now fallen into desuetude, 
^ to the discomfiture of all future and existing cominittee-mcii and chair- 
fiaen. The vote by ballot is in fullfcree at all elections for offices : 
take place once tycry month, with the exception of that for stew- 
which IB quarterly, 

Bythis time 1 had a tolerably complete ejiitome of the Statute Book 
Wiarld impressed upou my brain, and, my obliging informant 
Oa^d I was left to my own reflections : these were of no 

f nature. Of a warm and enthusiastic disposition, fondly 

||!!n.^iety composeci of congenial minds, p^iij^ssmg.an instinc*' 




tiv^ abteitence of lie low; 
painful a9 1 surveyed fho 
hurled uio. I cursed that Ma^iand 
like hatred to all uiy apeoiea. 
pursuits and priliciples, .maniiejnii and Tesourc^a/lre 
huddled togelha’ in^d^ numbers, and, as will be rei 
conhisiou, viecj Yulgyity, nois# and uproar, holding a 
unblushing courSk^ rpipi triumphautly. 

A train of the most melancholy thoughts tQ|^ possesBioTi of me, 
which I was agreeably roused by the entrain of some young ladi^l^‘ 
who' came upon a visit of consolation to their imprisoned paTenf^;i|j^| 
professor of music. This man, Hanoverian by birth, had served Tourti^&l 
years in the Britie|| army, and*a like period in the band of his 
Majesty, George the Fourthj the disbanding IS* which, by the presfel? ! 
King, caused his ruin. This event threw him upon the wcyrlH, with ia 
family of iiiTie children (seven under twelve year^ of age); distress 
stared hirn fuil |n the face and preyed heavily h^ mind. ,if0; 

endeavoured to obtain employment at the Nationid 
some time succeeded; but the wretched state of the funds of 
establishments occasioned delays in payment that overwhelmed himurith;;' 
inisfoi^nn^. To mcrial agony succeeded bodily illness; and, ser^e^ 
upon a ben of sicknest^ this man was arrested and consigned to a gibl 
for debts amounting t^ 89/., forty of winch were due to his landlord for 
rent ; who, to his honour be it recorded, from many years prnviite 
knowledge of his tenant’s uj>right and honourable conduct, like “ thb, 
. good Samaritan,” ^poured the^alm of consolation into his wounded, 
breast, by oflering all the symiplhy which his limited means permitte4»^ 
accompanied fey a sincere expression of regret that they were so circolpr 
scribed as to prevent him from extricating him entirely, and an assura^e 
that lus family should not be molested iu their abode during his incar^-* 
ration ; and, that wlien freed himself, he should still continue his tenaitt. 
This kindness was deeply appreciated by the p3br prisoner, Wfebf 
expressed his thankfulness, whilst |^ie big tear of sincere gratitude 
down bis care-worn cheek. The other creditA-s for theTcmaining sum 
of 49/. coutiuiiing inexorable, be w-as compelled to apply for relief to tjM 
Insolvent Court.'" I bad many opportunities of ascertaininf tliis 
worth, and know tluit he had been most cruelly and unjustly treat<^. 

To these were added, iu quick succession, youth and age of 
sexes, as visiters to their relatives or friends : to these latter, ;/ ^^5 

Shut out from the busy haunts of men," 4 v 

beauty and jdainness were almost equally welcome ; the missions of tte 
possessors saiictifying their presence. ? 

It being now past 10 o’clock, the hour at w’hich strangera 
admitted^ the “ Hotel ” began % assacie an air of great bustle ; 
boys with their trays ; newsmen with a host of penny and 
- publications; Jews with spectaclesi waiting apparatus, and 

llll^ I-W/lOv t. I'V .1 i r. 


trumpery me.r<^andise ; tripe-men ; green-grocers ; lawyers, 
attendant iclerks, with schedules and petitions, swelled the , 

Somewhat amused wi|^ the change that had, as it ' 
taken place within so short § period, I discovered that I l3|BbedTO 
object of xuriosity tp.,||raugers' a8 w4l prisoners' 

Ibrmer, I-believe^ of '^(^miseration, : ■ 



: lllifl time I ibmi^lly the steward ** to a 

' ict8|)ectable loo^ng" the txMk^ to* wich I was appointed, 

> M upon taxiing my thereat, I found "myself in & state of embarrass- 
ment froih companiohe, \vhoBe eyes,J^^htehc^ 

Vas ^ they ' saB^tJtorily stared me, and in low, murmuring tones 
?«exclairaed to dtcli other, “he’s conisQ ^ horseback,* ’.^'^otds that filled 
i^e withi unbounded surprise. Left to myselL^d the rhere light of 
nature, I never could have divined the mlaping of this phrase, 
or iis applicability to lUM f lf: and as I would fain hope that none, or 
* at most but a slender ^j^rtion of my readers, mhy ever know the 
;^ privil^^of White-cross Knights, other than through the medium of 
these pd|e8, I at once enlighten them" by the i^ormation, that by 
timing on horseback ’Vis mej^pt one 4ho arrives ’Jllh sufiftcient money 
about him to meet the ddiSaiid for “fees ai^ although this transaction 
takes pl^e^netwd^ the novitiate and the steward only, j^e eifcumstance 
i& indirectly ni|d^known to all the members of the^ war^, by the 
iramedisd:e appoinlU^t of the former to a table; he ia then considered 
to he a gentleman Uhd true knight ; hut woe to the unlucky miserable 
wretch who enters this unhallowed haunt sans argiml ! The Jews without 
Urim^ ' lyithout Thuminim, caniipt he in a mpue desolate state! The 
poverty-stricken captive has no “ resting-place” j^lie has neither part nor 
lot in the services of the greasy cook, the fat|;swabbcr, chamberlain, 
boots, or other domestics ; thc^comforts and c( 3 ||vehiences of the fire, 
culinary-utensils, hot water, and Randles are inexorably denied to him. 
Upon one only henchy at one only hoard, is he permitted to he placed ; 
and lest the milk of human kindness slu^d ooze from the breast of any 
^ charitably disposed brother, a fine of oflBIhilling is imposed and levied 
■with unrelenting exactness from the guilty being who dare evince com- 
miseration, or sympathize with such an one in misfortune, by inviting 
him to a seat at any other table ; this is an offence against the order of 
high degree, and mnished by laws that, like those of the Medes and 
Persians^ “ change not.” The imperious and voluptuous maparch of 
Assyria could not have been more dc^dy tcrror-BtrickenV^Ut sight of tlie 
handwriting trlbed by a feperhuman power upon the wall of his palace, 
%hilst profanely pledging his lords and concubines from *%he temple’s 
sacred ves^llli, than is the unhappy money less wight, who, presuniing to 
make his appearance amongst the White-cross Knights without his 
p steed, views his own name in cliaraeters of frightful magnitude suspended 
in these halls, with the word “ defaulter ’* attachfed to it. , 

Immediately above the “ only board ’* at wdiich a wretch so miserable 
is allowed, to take a seat, is placed the general salt-hoi, and if his meals 
he meagre and cheerless, his brethren of the cross take especial care they 
shall not lack savour. This, though expressly d^iftinated “the 
defaulter’s table,” the one only to which the poor “ tekelit€^\ hm right 
of access, is invariably appropriately the free and unexcepted knights 
to, the washing of cups and platters; thus the luckless unspurred 
phevalier’s isolated privilege is entrenched upon without remorse, and 
V with his coffee he is pretty sure of gaining a large accession of “ slop.” 

, {To f>€ continued. f ^ 



ON iPHE ideal in ‘ 

Wha.t is the fault, and what is th^ danger of ou^Ute^ftfeife of to-®iy ? 
The'aCttIfiT! It is a fault, because out of the actual groM^’lhe ,«elfiBh;“ ^ 
and it is a danger^ because the selfish at once confines and deteribrafes ' 
whatever domain it possesses. iTie age to which we belong is ess^n-i 
tially material and cal&lating, and the one haT'dens the heart, while^hij^ 
other narrows. There is toQ much of a mergintile spirit abroad ; we 
should rathen say trading, for the word n lerSi tile itnplies something 
more enlarged and enterprising than belongs to the .diurnal gain pf trade. Vjj , 
Now, do not let it for a single mouient be supposed that we arfe under-^ 
valuing the honesty li^d the industry of the minutest tradpr that, to use the* 
common and expressive |)]irase, “ ever turned penny.” But we ao 
mean to say, that the small motive never led to the gr'eat residt ; and 
that the motives of modern mind arc, like the itself of the 

duke in Patronage, “ infinitely small.” Wc reme)Cl||P|fcan exclamation 
made by one of oiir most popular poets, — no, not oui^s ; we are at the 
beginning of a new era, and they belong not unto it. “ I came,” said 

M , “ to London, after some absence, and wanted to know v^hat my 

World was doing. I went to , as I was sure to hear all literary 

matters disfetissed there. ^ Everybody was talking of books, and yet not 
a syllable was said of tbeir contents. Np remarks were made either of 
praise or of blame. Slch-a-one had so much for tlieir last \vork was 
the alpha and the omega of criticism. The price was everything.” 
Well, w’c have taken off the old reproach that 

• est un cbeval 

,,Qui nieiie les grands homines a I’hopital." 

But how can we expect the lofty oracle, or the solemn hymn, w hen the 
temple is given up to the money-changers ? “ Getting and speeding we 
lay waste out; pow'ers;” and too late we shall discover’ that we have 
given ourj^'lfirts aw'ay, a sordiil boon.” This is our modern version of 
the old legend. Formerly the demopraade the bargain, the soul was 
sold; now it is the mind. This was not the Inspiration which made ^ 
Coleridge find that poetry was its “own exceeding great rew|^d.” It 
was not this which taught Wordsworth, “ wdien his soul felt tier destiny 
divine.” Our mistake is in making that an inducement which should 
only be a consequence. A trading literature will always he subservient ’ 
to some ruling fashion. * Popularity will he the object instead of fame. 

Its limit of time will be to-day; and it will follow w^here it ought to 
lead. Imitation will become inevitable. No^v no great waiter ever 
adlapted himself to any ruling taste ; be created a new one, and men 
perceived a soifrc^pf delight which had hitherto been a sealed fountain. 
The number of fictions that start into existence, like the teeth sown 
by CadmiisJ destroy one another; a||i their utter want of originltlily 
sufficiently proves our assertion. Repetition is the characteristic of our 
literature. Wh^t are the works that now crowd the press ? — poems, 
faint echoes of diviner music. We wrong the word echo Ijy such use* 
for echo has a loveliness of her own. We should rather say ^jhat they 

^ !: 

♦ “ The Pilgrims of the fthine,” by E. L. Bulwer, Esq.; 
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Bbned with jK^sonal talk.” Readers are led to think too much of them- 
selves. Now it is no paradox to say, that the greatest works are those 
which have been produced without the slightest Terence to their exist- 
citice. The soul, which is like a star, and dwells apart,” disturbs not 
that solenm#olitu||^ by vain questioning on^vhom it may shine, It is 
icon tent to know that such light was never given in vain. * The vision 
and the |Bicijlty divine ” of literature is in thp imaginative or the ideal. 
It is this, nur noblest faculty, which is now dormai^t and decaying ; and 
yet to that very faculty 4pes humanity owe all that exalts and beautifies 
the pas^-i#all those highest efforts of which our liature is capable. 
Imagination is to the mind what the mind is to the body — its redeeming 
and etherial pax|j|||de. Wordsworth beautifully says — Heaven lies 
around us in our TOfancy.” Now all things are types, symbolling out 
each mysteriously the other. So did heaven lie around the infancy of 
^ the earth. Is it that, as this world grows old, it recedes from its di- 
viner ebinient ; and that^ day by day, it is fiirther off l&om the heaven 
which ^as upon its childhood? Assuredly the imagination was more 
passioiiate and creative in the olden time. Can we not penetrate into 
ite delusions without losing its tlutli ? Must the beautiful vanish and 
return not ?” — must the golden and haunted atmosphere “ fade into the 
common light of day?” We rhopc, we believe not. Though the 
crowded city, and the noisy highway, ItAjn the wide earth the imagina- 
tion no resting place, still, like the dove wiigiug her wayback to the ark, 
it might return from whence it came, and find in the beating heart an 
altar and a home. But the heart must be kept warm for its welcome, 
and the aif to-day is cold and harsli. W’ho to be the priests of that 
altar, and the guprdians of that lone and lovely home, bul; our poets? 
We use the word poet in its most extended sense. Sir Scott was 

a poet when kp painted^he young Countess — half girlfliolf woman — 
^rl in eagerness and inexperience — woman in passionate sorrow and 
mve— in J^t little lonely chamber at Kenilworth^ ;whicli just caught 
glimpses of that proud festival of wliich she at once mistress, 
captive, and victim. He was as much a poet in fhat prose picture as 
when, in the more measured music of rhyme, he di^cribes the death of 
Roderick — dying, it is true, in his bed, but dying with the battle-field 
before his darkening eyes, and only losing the Wiir cry of Clan Albin in 
the de^ silence of death. Who but the poets can haunt the still 
landscape with the charm of association— -can, by some slight touch, some 
only word, call up, even in the busiest crowd, aMbdusand hidden 
emotions? It is their part to beautify the earth with moughts and with 
felings. Are not the lovely lakeiiof our own northern counties gtowti 
more lovely than ever summer made them, since Wordsworth has 
■ consecrated them with his stately song; stately in itfi moral dignity. 
Why is the writer now before us the most original writer of the present 
day ? Beeause he is the most imaginative. The ideal is only true oh 
a great scald. It if not the trhth of one single btrelt, or of one single 
^ it islhe truth of the whole human raioej nnd of the whole 
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understood, «,iid |o tli^t he "haS aj^peiiMd. By the imaginatiai 
compared and Cfeat^i hnd the #»nlt i« that poetry 'which* wheth^ ^^pi 
into pinse or yliyme,^ the universal language. 

The Resent volume fs given more especially to fancies and fSelingti 
it is is pictnresqnfe and al Romantic as the sceiie^hroiifh which t&O 
Rhine and the story wind together. Written to iffiistrate a series , 
engravings, the plan chosen is singularly felicitous. Thcr% are - 
characters* but those are in admirable contrast- Tlie world^hatdened 

Vane* and the irprldly-minded D are so opposed to the pafisionate 

Trevelyan, and tfie gentle and tender Gertrude: each is a specimen of d 
class. The story is soon told. Gertrude Vane is sinking into the grave, 
unconsciously. Consumption deccivesmll, hut nyj|| of all its victim. 
Change of air, that last remedy, is ordered ; and fi^trude* haunted by 
the remembrance of those legends which she had heard at her 4ni^thcr- s 
knee— that mother being German by birth — wishes to visit Germany;^ 
Hut wish is giriitified, and she visits the Rhine, accninpani(Sd by her 
father and hetr Ibver, Life’s dearest and holiest ties drawing closer to the 
last, Gertrkia’s affecti6n is touched with exquisite tenderness ai^ grace ; 
but it is in painting the passion wliich Ibr the time changes the very 
nature of Trevelyan, that the author has #iown that delicacy of outline, 
combined with that deep truth, only to be woti from deep knowledge of 
the human heart. It is the >^al that makes the loveliness of loVe* the 
subtle nnd^fairy life which stMs into the dull clay, and hides its earthy 
soil with a sudden growth of flowers. But let the author himself 
describe what lie seeks to paint. Speaking of Trevelyan’s devotion to 
tlie dying Gertrude, he says, — In a love like this tliere is something 
ineffably baautifid ; it is essentially the poetry of pa^on. Desire grows 
hallow^ by fear, and, scarce permitted to indulge its vent in the common 
channel of the senses, breaks fdVth into vague yearnings, those Ipffy 
aspirations, which pine for the bright, the far, the unattained. It is ttp 
* desire of the moth for the stars — it is the love of the sold,.” SuCh a 
love belongs esseritially to a proud, reserved, imaginative Tiature, such as 
Trevelyan’s; for llich a one is ever haunted by a vision of the unat- 
tainably beautiful. The selfish hut natural fear which would hava 
prevented jinost men from embarking life’s dearest hope in so frail % 
bark \vould to him httve been an inducement. By giving it a character 
of self-sacrifice, his attachment became exalted in his own eyes, and We 
questiotli whether such devotion be not its own best recotnpense- ** The 
love where ded|t hath set its seal” is the only love that never losei the 
*• purple light” of its early existence. Never mixed ti pa Widi the 
commoii Cares of life; it never partikes of their nature. Eden WbuM be 
no longer Eden could it be brought into our actual world, TrCvelyimV 
is the very temper to exclaim 

“ Oh what are thousand living loves 

” To one that cannot ^it the dead I" . . ^ 

It is a mistake to talk of conitancy in love. liUce tto premmii and 
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spirituous essences which difFuSe a delicious fragrance and die away into 
air, love is in its nature perishable. A most tender and laBting afhiction 
inky take its place— aye, and even bring greater happiness; but what 
is properly called love is only for a time, and for a season ; it is an excite- 
' then and nb exciteinent endures. Yet what feeling commands more ex- 
tensive sympathy ? The “ brave longings ” of ambition may stir one class 
of readers ; the calm reflection of philosophy attract another ; the beauties 
of nature awaken delight in a third; but the words of love come home 
to ail. ""To the young it is the sweetest element of hope — to the old, the 
dearest portion memory. Take the most thronged and common 
crowd in some street of our hurried metr()j)olis — some thoroughfare 
through which thousands pass. Will there be one amid the many W'ho 
has not been beneath the “ wand of the enchanter P*’ Will there he 
one past early youth unable to recall that time when a feeling within 
themselves — 

“ Clothed the palpable and the familiar 
“V^th golden exhalations from the dawn ?" 

Will they not recall a time when one dearest face shed its owm beauty 
over all — lor the beloved are ever the beautiful; — when one voice 
breathed music never lieard till then, and one step had a sweetness until 
then unknown ; — when there is a nameless charm in the commonest 
things, fbr they are filled with our emotion ; — when poetry^is read as it 
never was read before, and never Avill be read again, the heart sujjplying 
its ow’ii meaning. Who has not treasured some slight token — a leaf, a 
flower — perishable, and therefore most fitting — at a price clearer than 
gold, “ yea, than fine gold ” ? Who has j||pt listened breathless to,iwords 
the most slight and simple, and found % elocpience bey what 
had seemed in language ? \Yho, indeed, has not loved ? Now, it- is the 
author’s fine skill, by a presemt creation, to recall our past, arid exqui- 
sitely is this sympathy, which is more than praife, awakened for “ The 
Pilgrims of the Rhine ” Gertrude’s doom will come houie to many 
a stricken mourner, for consumption is the most cornmon and the 
most fatal disease of our island. How many of the J^ung and the 
beautiful are at this moment dropping into their uncop^cious and gra- 
dual grave; the rose on the cheek, and the light in tM eye, but a rose 
that is from fever, and a light that Consumes itself ! jjRany a home is at 
this moment desolate — a vacant place at the hearth;|md an unfilled seat 
at some parent’?^ side — who had garnered np in one dear child the hope 
of old age. No young voice makes the silent hous^musical ; no laughter 
comes glad upon the ear ; in every room is merpoiy and death. There 
may, there will be, consolation in the bosom of eternity ; hut that lies 
beyond the grave, and there is none before, ft is to alleviate’^and cheer 
the gradual passage to the tomb, that Trevelyan calls fpon the aid of 
the imagination. Gertrude’s attention is constantly being withdrawn 
from her situation by the romantic legend and the touching narra- 
tive. The first story called “ The Maid of Malines;” it is a simply 
*and exquisitely told history of long-enduring aflfection. The character 
of Lucile belongs to the poetiy’^ of daily life; quiet, hut entire devo- 
I tion, gentleness, and sorrow. The Soul in Purgatory, or Love in 
: Death,” belongs to the supernatuill, hut is brought to human sympathy 
by human feeling; to our taste it is singularly touching. ‘' The 
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Fallen Star’? is a noble truth, finely developed We h^ve abstained 
from spoiling the interest of th^ narrative by quotations, Jbrieks which 
can give little idea of the edifice to which they belp^gi b^t^ w^ must 
point attention to the moral of this fiction, embodying si it does the 
principle of Mr. Bulwer’s earnest and fine code of bene^yplence* One 
of those rulers of the midnight air, the stars to whom is entrusted 
the destiny of mankind, is discontented with his allotted sphere. The 
ignoble and the unknown are his portion. Permission is accorded to 
the aspiring spirit that he shall tnould and direct .one o| those master 
minds, whose career is the history of a nation. ^lorven, a northepi 
herdsman, becomes prophet and king of his wandering and savage 
tribes. He tbunds an empire and a religion ; but, at the expiration of 
the period allotted to the star’s dominion, the Prince of the Powers of 
Darkness rises and claims his tributary. “ Evil are thy works,” said 
the Evil one, ‘‘ and thou art mine.” The creed and the crown of that 
false prophet had been cemented by blood. Lucifer taunts the Arch- 
angft who comes to question the stars of^the fates entrusted to their 
charge, that one of his bright flock is missing. 

But another, a young and lovely star, witli a meek and tetider, but 
far-pervading light, lias arisen in the place of the fallen one. He is the 
foreruTM^ of a truer and holier creed. The religion of fear departs before 
the reli^jt^f love. How finely docs this noble allegory develop that 
Christian pRilanthropy — tliat Ticnevolent and hopeful belief wl^ch is one 
of Mr, Bulwer’s chief chitacteristics ! All the engravings arc of the 
highest order, but the one which ilbistrates this story is full of poetry. 
Connected by a kindly syimiathy with the lovers, are another race of 
beings, who occujiy a conspfeuous station in the work, namely, fairies; 
and here we differ from Mr. Bulw'er, for we think that the story rather 
loses than gains introduction. We do full justice to the grace 

with which these aeri^ Creatures are managed ; to the playful sarcasms, 
and to the finer touches of which they are made the medium. The fan- 
tastic essen|ially belongs to the infancy of literature, and we cannot go 
back upon (Sfeilclhood. Fauns and fays can never be more than graceful 
memories. There is no room for new creations in those haunted but 
now closed domains. The class of readers for w hom these pages are des- 
tined will, we do^bt, care but little for these fanciful imaginings. We must 
add tliat in the Binds of belief alone can the supernatural be effective. 
Sir Walter Scott was successful iii painting the prophecy and the legend, 
for they were the vague faith and fear of his boyhood; the Germans 
produce a w^oiiderful effect wdth their spells and spirits, because the su- 
perstitious is yet strong among them. But faith is needed to the author 
in his own creations; wkhout it they are only puppets. It is in the deep 
feeling, the Jjpdooking hope, the exalted sentiment, that now lies the 
true home of the ideal. Yet we ought to be grateful for conceptions that 
have produced Parris and Martin’s delicious sketches of the fairies ; and 
we ought to be grateful to any phantasie that is made the vehicle of so 
much that is lively, (jraciosa^ (the Italian word says the very things) and 
tender, as the fairy court becomes in Mr. Bulwer’s hand, A poem on 


• By Mr.%on Holm. 
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th® idaiiJ, full of tlie refined and tUe elmted, ii fitting prtico to the 

to gardensi that lie beyond. The illusion to 

« pal^ Austria's crownless boy. 

The sad ^caniandrius of a fallen Troy,” 


Is fraught witfi deep pathos. Its tenderness well contrasts with the loi^ier 
Borrpw which rests mole like a glory than a regret on the memee^ of 
Sydney. Mr Bulwer finely says, while addressing the ideal,— . 

Thus do I feec|^thy altars wjjh a fire, 

WI|ichTl|pugnt must wear a priestly robe to guard, 

^ And, with a solemn conscience and serene, 

Watch the flame chase the mists from every scene ; 

Making a worship of the beautiful, '%:■ 

Whether on earth or in the human heart. 

And seeking from this shadowy vale to cull 
The flowers wherein I learn the gentle art. 

To waft an incense of sweet thoughts above. 

Thus have 1 imaged Virtue as a sun, 

And felt divinity, and filled with love — 

, . As I believe God wdlls us.” ^ 


fr, Bulwcr has given heart and mind to his glorious task — 
and won from far extended praise and delight, even now the sign of its 
fulfllment^is his best recompense and his loftiest triumph 



THE FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTlJ? 


Part IV. 

East and W^est India Interests. 

It is by the levy of moderate duties on articles of foreign growth, 
which enter largely into the consumption of the people, that a revenue 
adequate to the deficiency caused by repealing the un^alt and house and 
window taxes maybe most readily and uninquisitorially raised in the 
present complicated state of our financial, social, and colonial interests. 
Among the articles thus adverted to, none is more deserving of the atten- 
tion of the statesman and merchant than ^ 

Sugar, 

The saccharine principle yielded by the cane in sucl^ abundance is 
the main ingredient of nutrition in every article (vegetalble or animal) 
which is used for the support of life. Sugar presents this aliment to 
us, in a vegetable fornl|lmore concentrated than in any other shapo^ 
axcept ill the nature of animal food, in which azote is reduced to a smalW 
bulk than we have it in the cane, maple, beet-root, or palm-tree. 

crap-time in the^West ^dies, wlieu sugar is abundant, the 
negroes and cattle fatten rapSlly , n||vithBtandmg their increased labour ; 
and the fresh juice of the cane is found a specific for nearly every disease 
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wUh which man and beast are afflicted*. Such is the valuable product, 
grown on two-thirds of the earth’s area, ’which it pnght to be the aim 
of all to extend the consumption of in Britain, 

The average annual consumption of sugar in tjie United Kingdom, 
by 25,000,000 mouths, is 3,600,000 cwts,,“-^hat is, 16 ayeaVy or 
less than five ounces a week for each individual ! 

On the sugar thus consumed, a net revenue is paid into4be Exchequer 
of about 4,000,000/. a year. The qu^tion, then, for consideration is, 
whether it be practicable to augment the revenue on an article now of 
limited use, but capable of bein^ brought w!thiii,,the ngyeans, as it is 
happily adapted to the tastes, of every British subject, from the ne'^- 
bqru babe to the most decrepit and aged of our species. It behoves me 
to demonstrate that a financial ineasure, based on reduction of duly and 
extension of the markets of sujjply, would be attended with the liappies 
results. 

It will be readily admitted, that, as the consumption of sugar in the 
United Kingdom does not average, at present, more than lio lbs. a year 
for each individual, at least one-half of the population are debarred 
from more than an occasional and very slight use of this delicious nu- 
tritive ; and that, therefore, on the reduction of price arising fro^ % 
diminution of the government duty, and an extended supply, a consi- 
derable augmentation of consumption would ensue ; indeed, it is not an 
over-cal^mition to assume that the consumption would be increased 
from 16 to o21bs. a year. TJmt I am not exaggerating w'ill evident, 
on reflecting that the low^elt household servant is allowed 1 lb. a week, 
and that tlie workliouse allowance is nearly as much. A healthy infant 
will absolutely consume a pound of sugar vreekly ; and a person who 
moderately uses it w'illi tea and coffee, morning and evening, will con- 
sume a similar quantity, independent of the large propprtion used in 
confectionary, in co(illeug, in medicine, and in various domestic uses. 
Now, calculating tlie annual average consumption at 52 lbs. for 
25,000,000 mouths, the supply required would be 1 1,607,143 cw’ts. ; 
while the present consumption is but 3,600,000 ew ts. 

The practicability of thus extending the consumption of sugar must 
be evident ; equally clear is it that the adoption of the following rates 
of duty w'ould be attended with the most beneficial results to the 


♦ Sir John Pringle asserts that plague has never been known to visit any country 
where sugar composes a material part of the diet of the inhabitants. Cullen, Kush, 
FothergilT, and many other eminent physicians, think malignant fevers le.ssened iu 
their virulence by use of sugar. Well-attested maritime facts prove it to be a most 
powerful anti-scoi;i^utic. It is a perfect antidote to the poison of venligris. In 
China and in Injua it is the main article of diet for the inhabitants. In Cochin 
China, the king’s body-guards are obliged to eat, every day, a certain quantity of 
sugar, in order preserve their emlnmpoint and good looks ; and the wildest hoi;isns, 
(this fact 1 can j^rsonally vouch foi’, having tried its efficacy on one of my own 
horses in India,) elephants, buffaloes, &c. are tamed by the daily use of sugar. It 
is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that sugar injure^he teeth : no persons have 
whiter teeth than the negroes, particularly during cBp-time ; and it is equally 
absurd to suppo^ that the use of sugar produces worms in chil^eii. ai'ise 

from an insufficiency of salt and bitters in the food of infants ; provided 0iose tonics 
be given, the more sugar is giveiifto a child the greater will be its health and strength. 
Those who have witnessed the treatment^ the negroes* offspring will bear me out 
iu this statement, pathologically as weU arpractically, 
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revenue. Tlie rate of duty at present levied is 24.9. per cwt. on sugar from 
our colonies in the West Indies and from the Mauritius ; 325. on that 
from our East India colonics ; and 635. on sugar imported from any 
foreign possession. The first step would, therefore, be the equalising of 
the duty on all co/o7?ia^,sugars the second, the reduction on the same. 
My reason for placin^(|||Mtt/i.sat7on of duty first is, because in the recent 
reductions of duty on sugar, neither the public consumption nor the 
Govertiment revenue was benefited in conse(pience of the non extension 
of the market of supply j the difference of duty went, therefore, into the 
pockets of the broker, merchant, and West India planter, to the mani- 
fest detriment of the public interests. The production of spgar in the 
old West India islands has been for some time ])rpgressively dccrea||||g, 
the culfivation of the cane being an exhausting crop, requiring eithe? a 
virgin soil for its prolific grow'th, or a constant state of expensive 
manuring, wdiich, at last, utterly impoverishes the over-stimulated earth. 
Indeed, had it not been that at the close of the w^ar we obtained pos- 
session of several new and fresh sugar plantations, (Demerara and Ber- 
bide, for instance,) the consequence of our past policy would have been 
severely felt. Even as it is, when we compare the’ production of sugar 
in spur own West India islands w ith the production of other countries, 
since 1814, we shall observe more clearly the folly of our past financial 
schemes of upliolding a monopoly beneficial to no party. 


Siigar produced in different Countries in 1814 and in 1830. 


SUGAR COUNTRIES. 

British West India Colonies , 
Ditto East India Colonies . 
French Colonies 
Dutch and Danish ditto-t 
Cuba . , . . . 

Brazils . , . , . 

America . , . . 

Beet-root Sugar 

Total Increase & Consumption 


-Sir- 

1814. 

1830. 

INCRE.\SE. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

190,000 

185,000 

None. 

20,000 

55,000 

29,000 

60,000’ 

95,000 

35,000 

35,000 

30,000 

None. 

50,000 

90,000 

40.000 

30,000 

70,000 

40,000 

10,000 

38,000 

28,000 

None. 

6,000 

6,000 

401,000 

569,000 

178,000 


We see from the above, that while the production of s^ar has increased 
in other countries it has, in our West India colonies, ^een on the de- 
cline. The truth of this assertion will be more fully seen by the follow- 
ing view of the — 




^ The petition of the East India Company, which Mr. Charles Grant is about 
to present to Parliament, prays for an rqnalization of the sugar duties : mere equali- 
zation of the duties would ruin the West India islands ; there must be reduction as 
Well as equalization to benefit bbth par;^s. 

ij- Also old colonies, like the British'West India isles. 
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Importation of Sugar into Great Britain for Four Years, 



1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Increase on 
3 total years 

WHENCE IMPORTED. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tone. 

British W. I. Colonies . 

203,403 

195,230 

184,222 

190,790 

None. 

Mauritius . 

18,570 

14,5180 

24,266 

25,100 

16,238 

Bengal, &c. 

6,635 

8,700 

10,680 

7,870 

3,215 

Siam, Java, &c. . 

1,175 

1,600 

4,000 

3,870 

5.095^ 

Cuba 

1,900 

5,300 

6,060 

6,610 

5,470 


4,940 

4,680 

4,760 

20,960 

16,100 

None. 

W. 1. Molasses (bastards) 

25,254 

19,403 

12,191 

16,306 

Totals & Consump. 

261,877 

249,493 

246,179 

271,506 

! 46,118 

1 


Now, adding tlie West India ‘ bastards’ decrease to that of the 
West India sugar, the diminution will be — 

In 1829, as compared with 1 828 . . . Tons 14,024 ^ 

1830, as compared with 1829 . . • . 18,220 

Total decrease . . . Tons 32,244 

But it is in the old West India Islands that the decrease has been 
most remarkable. The cpiantitv of sugar exported from Jamaica to 
Great Britain, on two periods of five years each, Avas — 

• From 1817 to 1821 .... Cwts. 8,433,771 

•— 1828 to 1832 ...... 6,957,290 

Decrease , . • Cwts. 1,476,475 

The lovely island of Vincent produced, of sugar — 

In 1802 Pounds 28,978,462 

, 1832 20,922,964 

Decrease . . . lbs. 8,055,498 

As a contrast to the foregoing, it raiiy he advisable to show wliat was 
the result of lowering the duty on sugar in England from a fresh and 
fertile colony in the east. In 1825, the duty heretofore levied on 
Mauritius sugar (viz., the same as that levied on British East India 
sugars) was rcdii^ed to an ecpiality with that imposed on our West India 
colonies, the reimlt Avas an increasing importation into Great Britain 
as follows : — 

In%25 1827 1829 1830 1831 1832 

Tons, 4,630 10,220 14,580 23,740 25,804 26,361 , , 

i. c., an increase in six years of upwards of 20,(l5o tons of sugar, from 
an island of only 1000 square miles arsa, and a population of 100,000! 
The reader will now perceive how necessary an equalization of dllty is as 
a preliminary step in any future fiscal enactment on the subject ; and the 
financiers who have contended againsf nny further reduction of the duty 
on sugar, because the last reductions have not tended to augment the 
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revenue or augment the consumption, will, I tmst, he convi|}i^ Of the 
fallacy of their arguments, seeing fault arose from nel '^^tending 

the markets of ,mpply ; and that if the duty were reduced from 34;?. to 
i2f. on British West India sugars, without facilities being given to our 
other colonies, neither the Government nor the public would be benefited. 
I now come to the question of reduction of and in. order to 

develope my principles clearly, it will be necessary to take.a brief retro- 
spective view of the state of the colonial sugar duties. 

The duty on British plantation sugars was first levied in England in 
1661, at the rate of l.s. 6f/. per cwt. ; in 1699, at 3.?. ; in 1703, at 3^. Ad . ; 
in 1747, at 4s. lOof. ; in 1759, at 6?. 4d. ; in 1779, at 6s. Sd. ; in 1781, 
at lU. 8(1; in 1782, at 125*. 3d. (and on East India sugars 351 lO.y. 
per cft:it. ad vaiorern) ; in 1787, at 12.?. 4(/? (and oil East India 
371 16^. 3d. per cent, ad valorem) ; in 1791, at 15.y. (and on East India 
371 18 j. lie/.) This was a rapid movement of the fiscal screw; the 
result w^as, that for fifty years the consumption of sugar in Phigland un- 
derwent no increase. The passing of the Bank Restriction Act gave 
gteat extension to commerce and to our colonial products. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, the oneroiisness of the sugar duties, and the discriminating 
duties levied,"^ the consumption for some time increased, but began to 
fall off on the conclusion of the ivar, for want of being based on a firm 
footing : thus #ie consumption of sugar was — 

From 1804 to 1813 . . . Cwts. 20,898,516 

„ 1814 „ 1B23 .... 27,078,857 

Decrease on ten years . Owls. 2,8 1 

Thus, with an augmented population — in a time of profotl^ peace— a 
great reduction in the cost of production, freight, interest or^iiiioney, &c., 
there was, in ten years, a diminution in the consumption of sugar to the 
extent of upwards of 300,()00,0()()lbs. weight. 

In Great Britain alone (independent of Ireland) the result has been 


♦ Jiates of Duty on If'est and JHast India Sugars in Kngland. 


Periods. 

West India Sugar, 
per Cwt, 

Hast India 8ugar, 
per Cwt. 

In 1803 

rf. ^ 
14 0 

£. s. d. 

16 4 

j, 1804 • . ■ . 

16 6 

1 9 1 

From 1805 to 1009 . 

17 0 

1 9 8 

In 1810 .... 

1 8 6 

1 11 6 

From 1811 to 1812 

1 7 0 

^ 1 10 0 

„ 1813,, 1815 , 

1 10 0 

13 0 

„ 1816 „ 1817 

1 7 0 

^ 1 18 0 

„ 1818 

1 10 0 

^2 0 0 

„ 1819,, 1830 

17 0 

Pi 17 0 

„ 1831 „ 1833 . 

1 4 0 

1 12 0 

Average^lSuty • 

1 7 1 

1 12 8 


la addition, there watt vnad valorem duty on East India sugar, which Arom 
1707 to 1797 was , . 4-37 16 3 per cent. 

1798 002 was . ^ . . 49 16 3 do. 

1003 ,,1813 varied from . I 7 0 to £1 do. 









jt to Ijie commeTC^ of the country, and the health of the 

people j; the cpnsurnption per head at four periods was — » 

1801 1811 1821 1831 
Oa.perheadi 440 429 333 316 

Being a op^ the two latter periods of 220 oa. 

Nor has the i revenue benefited in the longmn by this mischievous 
policy ; for sixteen years the duty derived from sugar was — 

From 1807 to 1814 .... £*27,723,224 

„ 1815 „ 1822 26,648,473 


Decrease .... £1,074,751 


Everything, therefdle, conspires to suggest a financial change in the 
sugar duties, and it would be advisable so to begin that the Exchequer 
would aufler no temporary defalcation, while the public w^ould derive the 
full benefit of the change. Looking, therefore, to the present limited 
consumption in the United Kingdom, and the diminishing West India 
supply, as shown in the previous pages, it may be fairly contended that 
the financial project would be as follows : — 


West India Colonies' sugar 
Tax at 204‘. (how 24^.) per cwt. 
Mauritius 

Tax at 20 a'. (now 244.) . 

East India possessions 
Tax a|'|04. (now 324.) . 

Chis^piam, Brazil, Cuba, Sec. 
Tax lpO^. (now 634.) . « 


Totals 


Supply. 

Cwts. 4,0UU,000 
. * coo,oli 
. * 5,000,000 

. * 2,400,000 


Cwts. 12,000,000 


Reven'nt, 

X*4,000,000 

600,000 

5,000,000 

4,800,000 

£14,400,000 


At the rate, therefore, of only one 'pound of sugar for each individual, 
in the United Kingdom weekly, a revenue of 14, 000, 000/. may more 
readily be collated on sugar than the present income of 4,000,000. 
That this calculation may not be thought vision arj^, I pray tlie reader to 
reflect on the present price and consumption of sugar. The tradesman, 
or labourer, now pays about (jd, per lb. for the small quantity of sugar 
his family consumes. Under the operation of extended supply and 
diminished price, he would use double the quantity he is now able to 
obtain for his money, thus almost instantly doubling the present con- 
sumption; and hete let it be observed, that sugar is like any other 
article of domestic use, inasmuch as it may be mixed up with a great 
variety of edibles and potables, and there is np limit almost to its 
applicalnlity. i^me people may prefer tea; others, cofiee; others 
cocoa ; but all will use sugar : a man at sixty may consume no more 
salt, or pepperA spices, than when he was twenty years of age ; but it 
is not so with su^r ; its use increases with custom and age. 

As regards the possibility of adequate supply, I need scarcely advert 
to Mf a million square miles British territory in die Easty every foot of 
which is capable of producing the sugar cane, or to 100,000,000 British 
subjects, ( whose every village has a patch of sugar cane,) who have thus 
recently petitioned the British Legislature as followai^— ^ 

“ Every encouragement is held out to the exportaJlibn from England to 
India, of the growth and produce of foreign as well as English industry, 
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wlifle wflwy thousands of the natives^ viho e. short time ago derived a 
livelihood i’rom the growth of cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
gO^s^ are without bread, in consequence of the facilities afforded to the 
produce of America and to the manufactming industry of England ; hut 
sv^ar, to the production of which the lands of the petitioners might be 
turned, is loaded with such heavy duties in England, as effectually to 
shut the market against the industry of the East- Indians, token turned 
to this particular commodity 

Let it not he thought that in my desire to benefit England and do 
justice to her Eastern colonics, I would sacrifice the prosperity of our 
West India colonies; no such thing; experience — painful experience — 
teaches that although the W est India colonies have had a monopoly of 
the sugar trade for nearly half a ceiitui^, they have not been henefited.f 

The reduction of the duty from 24^. to20A\ on West India sugar would 
he productive of great benefit to the West India planter, (particularly 
coupled with a diminution of the duty on West India coffee and cocoa, 
1^8 will be subsequently detailed,) and it would l)e a prelude to a further 
reduction when the East India supplies had become fully developed. 
The British public have behaved with splendid liberality to the West 
India proprietors, in granting 20,000^000/. as a guarantee against 
contingencies ||hicli may arise from the cmancipatic&i of their slaves. 
Let the latter now' evince their gratitude in turn by admitting, or at least 
not opposing, the adoption of the measure which the East India Company 
have unanimously resolved to petition Parliament on, viz., the equaliza- 
tion of the duties levied on East and W est India sugars. I do not agree 
entirely with the petition to Parliament, adopted at tlie India House on 
the last court-day, because it merely prays for equalizatum of the duties 
on colonial sugars. Equalization would, it is true, benefit England and 
OUT eastern possessions, but unless it be accompanied by reduction, the 
West India pi'oprietors would be sufferers, and, as tlie talented and 
patriotic chairman of the East India Company (Mr. Loch) observed, 
during the debate, the East India proprietors have 410 desire to seek 
advantages at the expense of the West India pro])rietors, or of any other 
community in the state. With a tax of 24.^. as at present levied 011 West 
In^ia colonial sugars, there is very little profit to the planter or mer- 
chant or mortgagee ; a reduction of 4.y. would be a substantial benefit, 
and enable the latter to compete on fair and jujist teyms with our East 
India colonists ; first, from being only six weeks* voyage distant from 
England instead of six months ; second, from the p?ice 6f labour and the 
interest reqtiired for the loan of capital rising in the East and falling in 
the West ; and third, because the long-prior establishment of factories 
in the West Indies gives them a decided advantage their Eastern 
brethren. 

Extract from a petition of the Hindoos to the Imperial Parliament in Jima, 
I8:i2; a petition which, to tlie disgrace of the Legislature and Government, has 
pever yet had the least attention paid to it. 

I Tlie exist of producing one cwt. of sugar in the West India islands is, stated to 
])e l5j. 10/^/. (rum deducted) ; the import and sale charges are, freight 5*., docl< rate 
llrf., commission and brokerage l»* fd., insurance rent 2rf., interest on advance 
4d., primage, pierage^es, &c., \ d. 3 total 8«. Cti. ; grand total 24s. 4rf. ; while the 
average Gazette price of West India sugar in 1830 (th^ year calculated ^ as 
24s. lOd., and of East India sugar I8s. (irf. 
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It is an egregious error, h(Jwever, to suppose that the subject now 
under consideration is solely a West or East India question: E^d|||nd 
is jrrimarily interested in its developement and right adjudicll|i|fl||®|d 
perhaps no' other article in our system of taxation can so cl^mfj|||^l 
trate thS^ importance due whic^ in 

main-spring of poverty and Wealth in a nMion : for instance, (witMmit 
dwelling on the disadvantages and manifold evils that have accrued from 
our past system regarding the sugar duties,) an adoption of the measures 
proposed would be attended by the following important results : — 

First, — The revenue would be raised from 4, OOO, 000/. to 14,000,000/- 
a-year on sugar, Avith, in reality, a diminution (because more equE^ly 
extended) of the burthens of the people. 

Second, — Public health would be improved, sugar being one of the 
most valuable nutriments, while its cheapness would materially tend to 
augment the use of coffee and tea, and thus lessen the drinking of 
ardent spirits. 

Third, — Maritime commerce would be w^onderfully benefited; the 
augmented supply of sugar, to the extent of 8,000,000 cwts., requirif^ 
the additional employment of four hundred thousand tons of shipping. 

Fourth, — Domestic trade and. manufactures would be immensely 
benefited by the contemplated change ; the commerce how canied on 
by Britain with her eastern colonies is not one-fiftieth |^art of what it 
vvoiild be under a just system ; at present we are beggaring the Anglo- 
Indians vidthout benefiting ourselves, (witness the mercantile failures of 
East India houses to the enormous amount of 15,000,000/. within 
the brief space of a few months.) We have forced on India, by the 
tyrannous will of a conqueror, our steam -wrought goods at a duty of 2 J 
per cent, levied on them in India ports, while we have jiut 30/. per cent, 
on the productions of their hand-wrought looms ; from 200/. to 300/. 
per cent, on their sugar ; 300/. per cent, on their coffee; 500/. jicr cent, 
on their rum, &c. &c. when imported into England ! 

There is no truth in sacred writ more frequently verified than that 
the commission 6f evil (injustice) brings with it its own punishment: 
the dogma is as applicable to man in his collective as in his individual 
capacity. Had we treated our myriads of subjects in the East Avith the 
slightest approximation to justice, the wide-spread ruin which has of 
;i late befallen thousands in England connected with India would never 
^ have occurred, aiid thS poverty, misery, and crime noAV stalking over the 
once innocent fields of Albion would have been in a great measure averted. 
■*Ere it be too late, — ere the twelfth hour elapse, and while reason liiplds 
^ her sway paramount, — let me entreat the British legislature to turn a 
twilling ear and ready hand towards our colonial interests. If an 
> illustration, of the advantages of so doing be requisite, bcliold the 
following : — If pe would consent to take from our subjects in the East 
the sugar and diner products wdth which Nature has so boAinteously 
enriched their soil and climate, they would he enabled to purchase fyom 
us in one article alone as follows : — ^ 

1 00,0 n 0,000 British subjects in India ; — an average of longcloth for each 
20 yards=2,000,000,000 yards, at per yard, 50,000,000/. sterling! 

This is but a tithe of the commerce, by the adoption of a just financial 
system, we may carry on with the Bntish colonies in the Easteni 
h^isphere. § 
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To hold the mimjff lip to^ASHi ofTy^ 

.. * is her ladyship ?” mST a 

with age, and clothed in rusty mourning. “ How is her liady ship p* 
repeated the poor old creature with a Imrried earnestness, and an 
phasis 80 strong, that, like the knock on the Earl of AnketelPs h&lL*' 
door which had preceded l^e question, it seemed impossible that^tfxe 
sound could have tocn caused the emaciated and diminutive figure 
that stood at the pm-tal, < " 

^ Ho^ is her Ladyship well I like that,” replied a tall, corpulent 
servant, whose red swelling cheeks and thick purple lips gave an ex* 
pression to his mockery somewhat between burly contempt and rage at 
being so seriously disturbed for nothing, and by nobody. 

“ How is her Ladyship ; well, what impudence the Oommon people 
have come to !” 

«« My* good fellow, I entreat you to answer me,” said the old woman, 
her fine, sharp, and prominent old features, and large grey eyes casting 
forth an expression of implormg earnestness. 

“ * My good iHlow ” well, if 1 stand this from such as you, I’m ” 
muttered this surly porter, slamming the door in the poor creatitl^^s 
fece. 

The knock was repeated with redoubled energy, and the porter re^ 
opened the door with a visible resolution to get rid of the intnider. 

“ Give your Lady this,” said the old woman^ thrusting toward! him 
a sealed letter : “ give her this, and, I assure you, she will be dverjbyeil * 
to see me.” 

” My lady never suffers us to take in begging Jetters.” 

This is not a begging letter ; and here is a half-crown for yoUr 
trouble^” j 

“ Well, ^ what impudence you beggars have come to! You are A 
genteeler iTCggar than I should have thought by your looks ; but, my 
good woman, it is more than my place is worth to receive petitions ft'otn 
beggars.” 

“ Sund aside ! open the door ! he quick I Here’s my Lord and the 
Dukb of ^ coming down stairs!” said a lad” in livery, whose 
countenance spoke a gentle nature,— that is, a nature not so long in 
offioe and authority as that of the surly porter of Lord Anketell’s hall. 

True it was that the stripling Duke of ■ ■* — , who had just cotne 

into his immense estates after the nursings of a long minority, had ter*- 
minated a pretty long interview with Lord Anketell, and his Lordship 
was accompanying his Grace from the drawing-room to^rstaim lb Ite 
hall, and the servants had not been made aware of hi!%pproach< Softie 
coiffusiott and bustle took place; but the folding-doors were 
thrown open, six or seven servants, in their splendid Uveites* hastily 
drew up in a double line, bowing profoundly to tlie peers as 
between, and holding their breaths whilst his Lordship gaye jDuke 
a i^ake of the hand, ^cordial and sincere in full prbpmtiqn 
and unequalled aMtUnce. It was in this scene of hUrty and 
that the little old woman in black had coutriv€(§|fio slip pail 
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vants tlirough the door without being perceived. She had 
a witch^like rapidity suited to her strange 6gure, through the oWli&Jiril, . 
had passed the vestibule and the great staircase, and had 
into the inner hall, and at the foot of the bapk stairs, withal 
perceived. Here she met a maid-servahtt descending with a small ' 
tray of sandwiches and litjudur-^asses, and she immediately be^li to 
entreat he^ to take the letter to her Lady, offering the solitary half- 
crown as an^inducement. /The maid coolly put the half-crown in h# 
pocke^ and, reading contemptuously the superscription of the letter, 
threw it upon the tray, observing, as she p^ed, that it should be ^V$!l 
to Lady some time in the day, but she knew# would never 
opened, for letters “ of that look never were. It was at the moment 
when the old woman was sinking upon a bench, x)vetcame with affliction* , 
that the servants of the hall discovered her. They had missed her hn* 
mediately the Duke had got into his cab; and, after staring in every 
direction, to their astonishnicnt they beheld her sitting, as they thought, 
at her case in the inner hall. 

“ Yon impudent old wretch! how dare you get there?*’ oie® 
the enraged ])orter, waddling to her, and seizing her by the Moulder 
to tlinist her into the t^treet. He had already pulled her to the foot of 
the grand staircase, when the woman thrust out her attenuated and 
withered arm, and grasped with her long thin fingers onH^of the volutes 
of a spagliola pedestal which supported a massive or-molu lamp. 

“No power on earth shall force me hence! I will see Lady Anketell, 
or here 1 will die!” cried the old creature with a tone which almost 
terrified the servants. There was something dreadfully impressive in ^ 
ity and it appeared almost supernatural when its energy and resolution 
were-^oniTasted with the form from which it proceeded. 

The poi*ter seized lier shrivelled, spidcr-leg-like fingers, declaring, 
with an oath, that he would wrench them off or crack her joints, if she 
did not let go her hold. He suited the word to the action, and evinced 
no symptom that he had uttered an idle threat. His thick lips became 
purple with rage ; but his victim firmly retained her hold, and bit her 
under lip that seemed more like parchment, wliilst her eyes stared 
wildly at him, dilating as in the paroxysm of frenzy* 

“ For God*8 sake, Burton, don’t break the poor old creature’s wrist I-*- 
wait and she will give way,” said the lad we have before mentioned; and 
he took hold of the sturdy arm of his fellow-servant to i^strani hit 
violence. 

“ JiCt go, or I will squeeze your very nails off,’* said the porter, alwi 
the woman uttered a faint screech, and her face became convulsed* 
though she seemed to grasp her object with undiininished fintinessi 
“ Button, she will pull down the pedestal and break the lamp; the 
noise will disturb^; his Lordship, and you know his temper when any 
thing goes wrong*" ^Leave her alone, and I will get a policeman.” 

These arguments of the lad had more effect than his appeal to hnma*^ 
n%. The potter let go his grasp ; the lad was sent for a police oflicet } 
and the foottnen stood in a group, discussing whether it Would be bOttei* 
merely to five the woman turned out, or taken before a magistratei ^ 
In a few ihinutes the boy returned witli a police officer, All 
were inimfediately turned to the place of recent strugglt, aadfs^every vMca 
iiiuijdifefiotwly cried 9 U||^ By — - she is ^ hai 
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W can she have got to?— how could she get away ?^it is impos- 
Bihle! — and a score of similar ejaculations, seemed tp convey the idea that 
the servants really began to think they had been contending with a 
witch that had vanished into air. 

“Got to ?” said the policeman; “ why down stairs, to be sure, and 
she has robbed the house, and escaped, probably, up tlie area-^BtepB.” 

This idea was adopted by all; each accused the other > of Btppidity, in 
not having at first thought of a thing so palpable ; and at last ill turned 
with fury on the lad for having prevented the violent ejection of the 
wgnian in the first instance.^ The jioor b#y stood in speechless terror, 
overwhelmed witl^he idea of havii^ bebn the cause of a robbery in 
his Lordship’s hoSfe. At length })ol iceman assumed the direction 
of aifairs, and having placed a servant at the^ont and another at the 
l^ck area, to prevent escape, he descended with a third, in order to 
search the offices and liascment story of the mansion. 

The supreme wisdom of all the parties was here entirely at fault. 
The fact was, tliat whilst the port®r had stood with the outer-door ajar 
waiting for the return of the foot- boy with an officer, and whilst the rest 
of the servants had got round him to settle the difficult point of simple 
ejection, or of ejection followed by custody in the station-house, and 
correction by a magistrate, the old woman had almost flown up the 
grand staircasl|’ and bad entered a magnificent ante-room, where she 
stood gasping for breath, and her senses perfectly bewildered at the 
dreadful scene she had gone through. 

It was with difficulty that she collected her scattered thoughts ; hut 
at last she grew sensible of the magnificence around her, and she began 
to raflect that the splendour seemed to realize, or surpass, all she had 
rend in fairytales about oriental grandeur and magic treasures. She 
paced fearfully through the scene, her mind too saddened by one sole 
object to be attracted by wealth, except thiougii a vision of its power 
over the affections of nature. She found a door j)artly opened, and hold- 
ing her breath, and st()p]}ing like a mortal upon the precinct of liallowed 
ground, she entered a bed-room, so sui)erb as to make the preceding 
chamber appear almost poor. A pointed ceiling, miiTors extending from 
that ceiling to the ground, buhl cabinets, and tables of enamel and gpld, 
covered with china vases, bouquets, bijoutrie, and jewelry of dazzling 
lustre, might have confused the brain of any person whose mind was 
Bufficijintly at ease to be moved by splendour. There was a large bed, 
with its golden canopy, and royal purple curtains lined with rose satin, 
and on it was a human figure, but so buried in pillows of down, and 
shaded by lace, that it was impossible to tell whether jt was the person 
of a child or of an adult. At the side of the bed w^ere two tables of ena- 
mel and gold and of buhl, the one covered with new novels, "^nd with 
poems and books of prints, superbly bound, and the ,pther hid' by a pro 
fusion of trinkets, rouge pots, scent bottles, perf#he caskets, mirrors 
set in gold, and ornaments beyond an ordinary capacity to liame* v A 
golden caudle-cup, on a gold salver, stood in the middle, and its un- 
touched contents showed that the patient had not been disturbed to cloy 
the surfeited appetite with refreshments. The once dePentj now 
rusty and somewffiat tattered mourning of the old w oman, withv^tf fetimhle 
widiow’s weeds, formed a singular contrast to the ^ 

dour, as she stood, witli a palpitating heart, by the beA*aide''‘^aiiug on 
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it "wilh a featful resflessness, as if she dreaded to be seen the object 
it supported, whilst at other moments she gazed upon the sleeping figure 
with an affeGtion which seemed too intense to be endured. At last 
the figure moved ; the lady awoke, and raised her beautiful face from 
the pillows, like a pearl from cotton. 

*‘Oh God! Mary, my child!’’ cried the old woman, as she staggered 
. towards the bed| and made an effort to throw herself upon it, endeavour- 
ing to clasp herdaugl4t‘r in her arms, but the bed was by far too high, 
and the lady put out one of the most delicate and ])retty hands ever seen, 
andi shaking her laee ruffle^^ie beckoned^'to her mother not to aj>- 
proach too near. ^ 

My dear mother,” said she,® for goodness ^p:e don’t come so 
near; you don’t know^|Jie inischieTyou might do. I have a fever on 
me, and your clothes are really wet. Why, you have not come through 
the rain, have you ?” 

The old weman buried her face in tlie bed-clothes, and aobhei pi- 
teously. At length recovering herself, she said, with a hunied ten- 
derness— > 

Oh, Mary, tell your poor, old mother, is there any danger ?” 

Not eataojtjy danger ; but if my Lord were to know that you had 
been here, it inigWhecasion an unpleasantness betweefi us.” 

But, Mary, cbild, are you not in danger?” ^ 

‘‘ Danger, n^pther, liow' can 1 be in danger ! am I not legally married, 
and have my rights; but when a man of Lord Anketell’s rank aUd 
estate marries a workhouse a])othccary’s daughter like, me, it is only 
gratefid in me not to mortify him by my family, and in his own house 
too, and belbre his servants. I trust in goodness you did not announce 
yourself as my mother !” 

A large tear, or rather a continued tear, ran down the ])iile and withered 
cheek of tlie mother. With a tone altered almost to chilling apathy, she 
cried, “ Mary, I read in the newspaper that you were dangerously ill. 

^ You had never w'ritten to me since your marriage, and 1 W' as. content 
not to mortify you; but when I found yUtir life in danger- I who had 
nursed you through the cruel diseases of your infaney — I who liad — oh 
God ! oh God ! it wus too much to let my child go out of llunvorld with- 
out kissing her poor face — once, all my own. 1 have w alked to LoUdon 

from to hear one word of tenderness from my own child ; and 

I find her life not gone; but nature is extinety and you are the child ^of 
pride — not my child.” 

“ Lord Auketeirs w'ife, you meant to have said, mother. But I really 
was ill. T caught a cold at Almack’s: but as Ids Lordship wanted , ap. 

excuse for not attending the House whilst tlui — bill is in committee^ 

he got the newspapers to publish that I was dangercmsly ill. Ha! ha ! 
b^ t Pray, mother, reach me that handkerchief, and theeau de Cologne. 
Your teats j I doj^edare, have taken all the curls out of my hair, Jhd* 
my wi^t, too, is wet through and through. Lord, ma, only 'see the 
lace— 

“ And you are not ill, Mary,” said the old woman ; “ not really ill ;” 
and she pressed the fair little hand to her haggard lips—lmng over the 
face of ^be^ daughter, regardless of that w hich alone occupied that daugh- 
tdr’s thbugte-^ the curls and the , 

^ But; ma, how shabby* how very shabby, and dirty,, too, I declare— 

3farc/i.— VOL. xl. no. clix. 2 a 
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la, I wonW n<Jf<#ave had my Lorii^ servants spe you for the universe. 
You will never Teave voff those odious, unbecoming weeds—nnd father 
' dead so long. Well, Pm glad to find you still living ; and I hope you 
have been happy, and ^^elWand-----^’’ 

“ Very happy^ fVery well,” said the old woman, wringing her hands, 
and sobbing bitterly. ’ ^ > 

“ La, I thonght 1 heard footsteps ; .didn’t you ?-^do sto^, 'you make 
such a noise— no, it is a mistake. Well, ma, I heard of 
about the tombstone in our churcliyard, amd tlie monumeiit* 1 ao 
alarmed — but I knew you touti’t. exact lg|.he meahs to iiicur. auph an 
expense— and so J^vas comforted, imd — , 

“ Mary, Mary ;phatm()ininient iM erected to your poor fa thOr’s 
memory, and it expresses ” 

Gracious goodness ! not that he was the village apothecary, I 
hope?” 

‘‘•Yes, that lie was for fifty years flic doctor of that petty workhouse 
— the sliopkccpcr of our petty village — and that he was hcloved by the 
poor, and respee ted by the rich.’’ ' 

“Oh, how very nrifbrtiimitc ; for my Lord iiatiirally wishes; fo ayoid 
all tracing of my* parentage, and ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ rnetely sajIs fhaf 

Lord Anketell insfrried Mary, daughter of — , Esq. of — in 

the county of — , and tliat reads very well.” 

“ Oh, Mary, your brain is turned, and it breaks my poor old hekrt ! 
My last illness cost me all tlie remains of my little |)roperty ; even your 

poor old hither’s silver watch \vas sold, and now 1 

“ Well, ma, that must have been your own limit, for never w as there, 
hetter mother ; and liad you written one viord — but give Ine that 
pockfe-book oil the table — no, not the red with the gold cliisj), but the 
•purple with the ruby.” 

The old woman mechanically handed thi^ })ocket-book, aiul the fair 
lady raised hersi'lf on her do^ iiy pillows, and Ix^gan to count its Con- 
tents, and td iJescai^ on tlie ojxnatioii, as she turned dver leaf after leaf. 

“ No, that 120/. is for Mr. Taylor’s hill, my shoemaker; he has not 
been paid anything for four years, and must be paid ; and this — let me 
see— what did I put these notes in this leaf hu ? oh, I renicmher, 93/. 
for the plumassicr ; and this 55/. is for the perfumer’s account ; and 
37/. for the brushes and tj-illcs of that description ; hut oh, this odious 
‘ Madame de Tressor,’ my millhier and (hessmaker — 619/. in one year, 
and lessTbau a lialf—wxll, my lord’s check is not enough, he must settle 
this bill liiinstdf, for Pll have uothiug to do with it. But here, my dear 
ma, I have 110 occasion fo settle Mr. Payne’s bill for Jih^ brushes and 
khick^knacks, and so, suppose you take this 37/.” And the youj^ig and 
beautiful countess stretched out her hand, bolding the folded,; notes 
^slightly pressed lietw een lier thumb and finger towards th^* gld womah, 
vs'ho stood aghast w ith astonishment. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Well, ma, you make me laugh; you may wfell be 
astonished wlien you sec such sums, and recollect how the sKiflings uised 
to be saved, and the broken bottles sold from father’s shop, to buy me 
iny w inter’s cloak and clogs — but take the inonQy.^’ 

, The old woman shook lier head, and thrust the proffered notes’ fidm 
her.' f'. .. _ ; 

“Why, ma, I shouldn’t offer them to you if they weren’l noiiife* To 
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be sure, when a rich mab, - dr a iftau of title, marrieijl^ pobr gitl, lafe 
doesn’t marry tbe whole family ; and indeed it is not exactly lioneist for 
a woman to give away her husbahd^Si property to poor relations; but 
his Lordship gave me thia money for myself, and has lio right to know 
what I have done wdth it ; and if I appear hi good style as his wife^ 
aiid don’t get into debt beyond hi» allowance, what right has he to com- 
plain?, besides, if a rich old niati marries a very fine young woman, I 
doif t ttiat the obligation is all on one side; and besides you are idy 
motfet?’,.' „■ ' ^ 

The motjier ^oaned bitterly. 

I'' It is not like belping cousi^rUepbew s, n iccjjfe and a swarm of 
toad'Cating, iiisineerc, heartless Mitlred ; so, ica—liut, good gracious tvi 
the room is haunted, (M- I did hear foots te])s, and a sigh, too. I^y, ; 
ring th(i bell — no, not iV)r ibe world, tlie servants would see you; btU, 
ma, look all round the room for me. You know how nervous I was when 
a child. Well, you won’t stir ? Good heavens, take the money and say 
good bye, and let me ring tbe bell, for I ])egm to be very' much fright- ^ 
cned. Here, dear molliev, take tlie money, for your clothes are very thin <vi 
for this bitter weather, and you must 'want it — indeed yon must,” 

lluring all this time the jioor old woman had stood upright and rigid 
like a figure of extreme old age sutldcnly petrified. Her large grey eyes 
were dilated, and though tliey glanced upon her daugliteT they bespoke 
perfect vacancy, or at least an uncoriscionsness of the volubility with 
which slie had been assailed. As the dauirlitm* again pressed her to take 
the money, slie took the notes in her liaiul, anti crumpled them without 
the slightest alferation of aUitude or eluinge of countenance. .Lady 
Ankctell becfiine alarmed, and thought the mother was what shu^alled 
‘‘death struck.” “For God’s sake, take the money and go!” she 
exclaimed witli earnestness. The old woman’s li])s wm*e a little con-^ 
vulsed ; she recovered her senses, and suddenly catchirig a glance at the 
ball of rum]>led notes that she luid been pressing in her palm with the 
grasp of convulsion, she <lr()])ped them on tlie floor, sliaking %er head, 
and clas])ing her hands, she Iclt the roomw ii la'iit uttering a w'ord. She 
appeal exi like a corpse moving by mechanical contrivance. Lady 
Ankctell followed her w ith her tyes till slio had got out of the door, and 
then, taking an oval hand-mirror from her toilette, she began to adjust 
lier curls, lest her wiiiting woman might seeUhem in their disordered 
state. 

As the mother descended the grand staircase, she met by Lady 
Anketell’s Waithig woman, followed by a footiipin with a tray and cold 
fowl and toiigut, and decanters of wine. “ I ath ordered, Madam,” 
the maid courtesying wiili tlie most ])rofoun(l respect, “ to give my Lord^s 
most Tespe^ctful compliments to you, and to say that liis Lord$hip 
entreats that ypu^^w^^ not leave the house without taking refreshments. 
His Lordship begs you will remain as long as is convenient, and, above 
all things, he h that you will order the carriage when you feel 
disposed to return home.” The old woman was stavlled at these sounds 
of respect tmd kindness ; they touched her lieart. Unable to speak, she 
shook her head in token of dissent. Slic had been recalled to sensation 
and' consciousness her efforts to conceal her emotion were fruitless ; 
her lips were strorifly convulsed, and, putting her hands to her jfece to 
Side liej feeliugs, she burst into tears, and burried out of the house 

2 A 2 ■ , , 
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through the line of servants^ who hawed to her most respectfully as she 
passed through the hall. The humiUty of the servants was a contrast 
to their previous brutal violence, which could not be surpassed, except by 
the contrast between the manners of the daughter as the Countess 

of , and as plain Maty , the apothecary’s daughter of , 

the belle of the village for whom >30 mapy rival shop^ads h^ 
received and given many broken heads and bloody noses. 

In fact, the sound of footsteps and the sigh which Lady^ Apketell 
had heard, or fancied she had heard, in the bed-roorn, Vere not the 
bounds of a super, nor altogether of an unnatural being. His Lordship, 
in passing the anteigliainber, had attracted by the ‘deep sobs of his 
. mother-in^-law. He had entered ffi^T)ed“room, and, concealed l)y the 
curtain^; he had witnessed the whole siS^e between tiie daughter and tlie 
His feelings were moved to tlic extent of olfeving the poor old 
creatute refreshing t and the ride home; — they were moved to tins , 
eitent^ and no fui®er. 

IVo pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence halfpenny was the 
precisely which the poor old widow' had in her pocket,' as she 
down the steps from the portico of her daughter’s mansion at White- 
hall. She hurried to the inu, at Whitechapel j ai^& that bight 

took her outside jdace in the mail to . It was a wet and bitterly 

cold night, preceding, by eight-aiul-fortyt hours, that night on which all 
hearts are made glad, all stomachs are tilled to repletion, and almost all 
heads are filled to the verge of extravagance and wantonucss ; it \vas the 
night of the twenty-thirtl of Heceinber, when the decrepit old widow 

seated herself outside the mail, immediately hehind the coachman. 

The ^nd drove the sharj) sleet so fiercely that no ingenuity of the loom 
could withstand its searchings, and but tor the cold at the heart, the old 
^ widow might have been sensible that her daughter was not wrong in 
describing licr dress as old, threadbare, thin, and shabby — sliabby— * 
in such a niglit. The little curved hunchback was drenched to the 
skin, aiid4ooked like a whisk of frozen straw — a bunch of w hite l^ristles. 
The coachipan, moved to ])ity, procured her an ostler’s coat where he 
changed horses, *«aiid without the hope of the perquisite. Arrived at the 

villaige of , the widow was lifted into her cottage. The bright 

warming-pan w^as put in requisition, apd less than twelve hours had 
witnessed the transition of the^d creature from sobbing on tlie quilt of 
Lady Anketell, in her splendid^ room, to gasping under the brown and 
red rug ill her stone-pavefi chamber. In four hours she was a corpse ! — 
and Lady: Anketell wE^relieved from mortification to her fashionable 
life, and lived happily \l|ih her husband. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 

No.- IT. 

Them ai^ few statements more calculated to excite attention, And^ per- 
hap^J j t6 awalcep distrust, than the observation which T made in the 
introductory rerharks ])refix(ad to my former story ; that those only who 
were most familiar with our courliof justice could any notion how 
frequently it happened* that giil ^^c aped with impunity, while convic^; k 
tion was awarded tolinnocence. jWhe proposition is in itself startling,* 
and no doubt requires abundant p^of in su]>port of it, ere assent 
expected to its tnith. A little consideration, liowev^ of the principW 
by wrhicli the rules (jf evidence i^c governed, and m the nature and 
liability to enur of all humaiiAestiTnony, will remove much of the diffi- 
cult}^ wdiich precludes our giving ready crftence to the assertion, and will" 
greatly diminish our surprise, tliough it may tend to increase our regret. 
There i4 no branch of jurisprudence whic^ requires more constant 
reference to simple and ecpiitablc principles, suggested by natural reason^ 
and experience, tb an the law o% evidence; there is none of greater im* 
portance to society, and in which the admission of a false ])rinciple, or 
the general misapplication of a true one, w^onld be productive of greater 
mischief and confusion. It follows, thcreiore, that the rules of evidence 
must be fixed and iulmu table. Without a steady adherence to principles, 
the law w hich is supposed to govern them 'would degenerate into %mere 
chaos of arbitrary and contlicting decisions. 

].jCt us consider, then, for a moment, what evidence is. To enable a 
jtiry to decide upon a ])dst transaction, it is essential that the facts and 
circumstances w^hich attend it should, as far as they can be recalled, be 
submitted to their consideration. But it rarely hap])ens that a jury can 
ha ve actual kuowdedge of an y disputed fact, and consequently they "must 
decide from the inforniation communicate to them by others; and since 
facts arc flnctuatiiig and transitory, their history must lie drawn from 
the only depositaries in which it can reside, the memory of living wit- 
nesses, or written documemts in wdiicb^pdi facts have b^ln recorded. 
This evidence is, of nec,essity, divisible i|ito twg^parts, varying materially 
from each other in tlieir nature, quality, and degree, — the first being that 
which is direct and positive; the. second, that^ich is presumptive and 
circumstantial, ^ It is direct and positive wheilBlie very facts in dispC|te 
are commuij^icated by those who have had actual knowledge of them 
mcau9 of their senses ; and w hen, therefore, tlie juiy may be supposed 
to vieyy tlm fact through the organs of the witTiess. It is presumptive 
aud circumstantial, when tlic testimony is not direct, but when, on the 
contrary, that which is not directly and positively known is presumed 
or inferred from one or more other facts or circumstances which are 
known. 

The necessity of resorting to presumptive evidence is manifest. It very 
frequently hap])ens ^at ho c|irect and positive testimony can be procured ; 
and op^h wlien it can be obtained it is necessary to try its accuracy and 
weight, by comparing it with other secondary circumstances. It has, 
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indeed, frequently been said, that a well -supported and consistent body 
of circumstantial evidence is sometimes stronger than even direct evi- 
dence of a feet : that is, the degree of uncertainty which arises from a 
doubt as to the credibility of direct witnesses may exceed that whfeh 
• arises from the question whether a proper inference has been made from 
facts T?^ell ascertained. A%itnes^ may have been siihofned to give a 
false account of a transaction to which he alone was privy, and the 
whole rests u|k)n tin*, degree of credit to he attached to the veracity of tin 
individual ; hut when a #imher of indejicndent facts conspirfe to the 
Isarne conclusion, and arc supported by a number of unconnected wit- 
nesses, the degree o^rediliility to he tt-tached to tlieir evidence increases 
. ;in a very high proportion, arising fr^ the iinjnoliability that all those 
witnesiHs should he mistahen or pcrjttl|*H, and that all the circumstances 
< shoj^i; hiavc happened contrary to tlie usual and ordinary course of 
h^^i^Jaffairs. 

tliese ob^Hwoitious arc true, jj^id that the prcisumption arising 
from a variety of iride|)ciulent eircumltances, all telling to the same 
conclusion^ will generally lea# to the truth, no man can for a momdSnt 
deny. "Had it been otlierwisc, it is impossible that evidence of this 
description should have been tolerated as it has been, and apjithved by 
the legislatjjfcs of every civilized nation. Into every code of jurispru- 
dence, from the earliest period to the ]>|jeseut nioment, these principles, 
varying indeed in the' extent to 'which lliey arc carried, and the bounda- 
ries within which they arc circiiinscribcd, Iohn e uni fvrvnly been admitted ; 
and that^ in. a great majority of instances, the elucidation of truth is by 
these means obtained, is a proposition tjiat cannot he controverted. It 
would, indeed, he impossible without tnlin f)r justice to he properly 
aclm mistered : so fewv ol' those matters which liccoinc the subject ofeoh- 
. troversy between one man and another can he decided by ])Ositive and 
direct testimony, that indirect must Ijc })crmitted, or our courts must at 
once he closed. The strongest arguineut, ])erhaj)s, that can he em- 
’*^ployed, if one he wmiting, to justiiy the recc^ption of bucIi evidence is, 
that it is invariably acted u])ov) by every man in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, and that which^ is admitted to be right in guiding our 
opfriions and influencing our jurlginent, where the best intcTcsts of society 
arc concerned, can never he i in pro'])crl 3 | received as evidence in a court 
of justice. ^ 

Still, conceding that these J^ci|iles are the hest that could he devised 
«and calculated for univdflal alfeption, yet, like all others which fall 
short ofi'liositiNe demonstration, tliey are cfalliblc aucf lialdc to ei^or. 
Presmnptions 'wliicdi al^ftst irresistibly tend to one particular couclw- 
sion still leave opem the possibility of that conclusion l3eing jvrong ; and, 
whenever that is ludortunately tlie case, whether the circmri^tancea^leadj 
to a presumption ol* guilt o^- of innocence, it follows that the convictibn 
or acquittal wMch takes place, as the case may be, must of nec^ei|ity be 
erroneous. Tliat these mistakes, such as they are, lead tniicii more 
frequently to the acquittal of the guilty than the conviction of the inno- 
cent, is a matter of admitted truth, mid^it is jrnpos^ide that it should bo 
otherwise, fn the first place, in e|ery mi^d a natural an:!(iety, 

when a question is involvM in doubt, to ^vei'moto than their proper 
weight to the presumptions iu fi^’uiir of mnoceiice, when th<| 

> liberty of a fellow-creature is to he afiected by the result ; and that 'n^hicli, 
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as an abstract question, would scarcely admit of hesitation or deubt, 
becomes, in favour of a prisoner, not merely a subject of grave, diffi- 
culty, but fremiently terminates in bis acquittal, in opposition to very 
strong probabilities against him. In addition to this, the law has, iil 
its wisdom and humanity, surrounded; a perapn accused with so strong a' 
wall of defence, that the prosecutol has Ifot uncomihonly difficultfes of a 
technical nature to encounter, a failure in surmounting any, one of which 
turni the balance iniavonr of the ’j^risoner, ai^d that independently, of all 
the merits of the case. ^ 

Much, however, as these considerations, and many others of a ‘similar 
nature and character, tend to fac^talc tlie escape 4|’ a prisoner, still, in 
spite of them all, no doubt can rentoiuihly be entertained that, owing t4^ 
the uncertain and fallible nature, of human testimony, persons bave notS 
iin frequently, even in capital cases, Bullercd a coiu i(oi()nj and tho 
trerne penalty of the law, for ofienccs of which thcy^|ere altogether "5^*- 
nocent ; while, on the other hand, still more frequently, owing to 
■causes 1 have meiliiouod, gutrt has escaped Vi itli impunity. The selec- 
tion of a few instancM^s, which liave occurred in my oniai e?!^crience, of 
both the classea of cases to which 1 have alluded, will, I liS^e, afford 
both interest and instruction. The one with which I shall coramenee 


was of very great importance., both on accovint of the magnitude of tlie 
proj)erty which was the subjdlt of mqiiiry, and because, if conviction 
had taken place, exccuti(yi would i nc vital dyliave followed. The second 
derives a terrible iinportapce from the. fact, that the life of a fellow- 
creatui'c was sacrificed fik VNpiuT)|iosed participation in a crime of which 
he ^^as entirely innoccnay''^|L 


Uhe 8tli July, 180'b^f>bei\ S\vainston was put to the bar of the> 
Bailey upon aiiindictnKmt wliicb stated, “ That ho, lieing a servant 
of^nd employed by the Governor and Company oi‘ flic Bank of Eng- 
land, and as such being entrusted witli a certain ]>apcr writing called am 
Exchequer Bill, of the value of one tlionsand |)oiiijds, and another of the 
same value, and a third of the same value, on the ‘2()lh ol’ Feloriiary, then 
last past, he l)eing such servant as aforesaid, did fclf.nuously secreta*^and 


embezzle the said Exche(|uer Bills, and did run away with them, so beg 
longing to the said Govennw ai:^ Coiupj^ .” Tlie presiding? udges were, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice and Mr. Justice Lawrence. 

The case had for several ni()nths®^i(lj|!B to tlu‘. trial occupied jio 
small share of the .public attention, ifot only from tiic statiop in liffe ftf 
the prisoner, who bad for tfianv years filled jK)e of the Jiicffiest offices 
trust and responsibility in the Bank of JiliTglaud, Imt trom the very 
extensive ipture of the fraud which he. wois cliargetl witli having com- 
mitted, it being supposed that he had cuiivcrted to his own use Exche- 


quer Bills amounting in value to the enormous sum of tv|p hundred 
thdliisaiid pounds. Ck course, it became tlie liounden duty of the Di- 
irectors of the Bard< to use every exertion ia their power to cottvi(;;t 
heinous an offender ; and the proof against him ajipeared so clear and 
so divested of every particle of doulii, that escape sccoaed absolUitcly 
impossible. Mr. Garrpw, them in the very zenith of his fame, %as 
specially retained for frosecutioii^ and so high was his reputation, 
and extensive his expejience in ihe criminal Iaw% that the Bank felt 
a cpS&dence in him grater, perhaps, than in any other of their legal 
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advisers; while his rival in fame and eloquence/ Mr/ Erskinev was 

reined on the part of the pfisdner.^ 

** In the year 1790,’* said Mr. Garrdiy, in his address to tfe jwy, 
“ having passed the gradations’ .pf hi& office, the unfortunate gentlemTO 
at the bar was appojtrrtpd cpfiier to the Bank of England. It was v^eil 
knowufe to be a larj^e part?^^f ;|tif of the Bank to purchase 

government secuilties, and particidar^ Exchequer Bills ; and this they 
did to meet the exigencies of the govei^ment. Thei|e transactions were 
carried on through tlie nvMiiim of the cashier. On the 26th ofFehru- 
ary, the prisoner carried into the Bank a certain number of Exchequer 
Bills, one parcel auj^ounting to 100,OQOl, another parcel amounting to 
2()0,(3 oO/., and a third ainoimting to WDOjOGO/., making in all 700,000/. 
He had' also to carry in and make all the corresponding entries, and the 
book was signed as usual by two of the Directors. Instead, however, of 
carfy^i^S l^he^,, bills as he ought to have done, one bundle, "‘amount*- 

ing to 200,000/., TOl witbdrew, and converted to his own use. It was ndt 
until the 9th of Ai)ril that any siisjacion aillSe; it w as next to impossible 
that there shouljd be any. On that day, however, in consequence of a 
transaction wbicli the prisoner at the bar had with Mr. Bish, a gentle- 
man well versed in business, and a very intelligent man, the matter 
came tP light. He knew^ that Exchecpier Bills once purchased by the 
Bank never again emne into circulation. It happened that the pri- 
soner at the bar, on tie lOtli of Miircii, three weeks after the embcxzle- 
inent, made application to Mr. Bish to purchase for him 50,000/. in 
the 3 per cent, consols, ‘for the openiiig,’ as it is termed. Mr. JJish 
thought this a speculation a little toofdeep, without some security 
against the possible liiictation of the immtet, and therefore objected to 
entering into it, unless security was deposited with him to the amount 
of 6 per cent. The prisoner agreed to indemnify Mr. Bish against the 
chance of this Huctnation, and for that purpose he brought to him three 
Exchequer Bills. Fortunatdy for the ends of public justice, Mr. Bisli 
knevv that these identical hills had been sold to tlie Bank, and the cir- 

f ' gmstance of their having been oiTered to him considerably alarmed him. 

fe wus confident that there must he some foul practice in the matter, 
and he tlierefore immediately informed the Governor and Directors of 
the event. .^Inquiry wus made instai|tly; and the conduct of the 
prisoner npdl' this occasion he important for the consideration of 

the jury. It w^as imposs^e ffi^hat suspicion must fall on the cashier. 
M r. New land, of the BaM, wfcrelcrred to ; and he spoke in the pre- 
sence of the prisoner, a director being alfto present at J;he time. A 
question was put to MrJ^^ewland, in the hearing of the prisoner. The 
question was this : — 

“ *Ifi it possible that an Exchequer Bill, bought by the Bahkf: can 
by any mqde afterwards get into cii^ilation ?’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not ; the thing is impossible,’ was the immediat^teply. 
On which the question was, with great propriety, repeated to the prisbuer 
himself ; and he also said, ‘ The thing is impossible.’ 

“ He was tl|en further examined, and was asked whether he had not 
some concern hi a transaction relative to Exchequer Bills with Mr. Bish? 
His answer was, — ‘ That he had, indeed, directed Mr. Bish to purchase 
' stock, and had deposited- Exchequer Bills witK him, hut that he had 
done it for a friend.’ Being ask^ the name of that friend, he begged 
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to be e5;ciised; but on beiug pressed iip6n the subject, he named a 
gentleman belonging to a banking-house at , the otlier, end of the town. 
He said that these could nof be Bank E^i^chequer Bills/ He looked 
once or twice on the Bank Bonfjht which was laid before him, 
and said he was Cei^ain that the b^ls wer| not Bank property ; that, 
they were not to he found in the ^oughftBook of the Bank ; aid if so, 
beyond all. doubt, they never had be^n Bank propertf ; had they been, 
they must haye been entered in He Bought Book. The fact, however, 
w^as too apparent. An opportunity was given to the prisoner to leaye 
the room, and in an instant an^honourable Director, who, although he 
understood tlie nature of husine|K very well, was yet not so familiarly 
acquainted with it as Mr. Swainstoh, looked at the book, and found the 
entry of these very bills, wliicli the prisoner, a minute before, after look- 
ing over the book and pretending to examine it, had positively dccJ^r^S ' 
not to be there, and therefore could not be Bank ^)|||)erty; It beeiihie : 
now impossible for the Directors, in the discharge of a duty, paiiilul 
indeed, but important and imperative, to avoid taking measures by 
which tlie person of tins unfortunate gentleman w as secured. ;^ ^ 

The jury would jio\v have to pronounce upon the case. If they found 
it to be as Tie had stated, and of wdiich he had no doubt, they 'would 
have a duty to perform, painful indeed, but from wliich they woiild not 
shrink, but would pronounce the ii^Jiappy gentleiinan at the bar guilty. 
If, upon the whole case, tliey enteflained any rational doubt, he not 
only consented, but entreated that they 'svould give the prisoner the 
Ijenefit of that do\ibt, and accjilt liim. The prosecutors had no wish 
hut to do their duty, iu sulnnitting this matter to the determination of 
a court of justice. The j ury, therefore, if they found the case demanded' 
it, would j)ronouncs the ])risoiier guilty ; hut if there remaiued any 
doubt upon the casj^ tlicy w^ouid, with more pleasure, pronounce him 
not guilty.’^ 

Mr. Erskine then rose and observed, that tliis was the proper season 
for himself and his learned friends who w ith him w ere of counsel for the 
prisoner, to call the attention of the court to tlie indictment, and then 
to an olijectiou which he had to make to its sufliciency, which appeared to 
him to be insupenible. “ In every count of the indictment, the prisoner w'as 
charged with secreting and eimiezzling certain Exchequej^ills, which 
brought the question to one plain poifflpwhether the pieces of paper, 
which the prisoner had taken, '''crelR.w^. not, in point of ' lajv, 
Exciwqner Bills. It w^as (juitc clear Imt there was no power given t6 
the Lords of file Treasury ^ issue Excheqiie^B ills, except by Act of 
Parliament. An Act Ibr that purpose passed^h the year 1799, which 
enacted, ‘ That a number of Exchequer Bills should issue for any hnm 
of sums of money, not exceeding li\^millions, in the like manner, from 
and under, and subject to the like and directions as in#nd by an 
Act of Parliament (reciting another Act) were given : Proidded ahmySy 
iluxt every Bill shall and may be signed by ike Auditor 

of his Majestifs Exchetltf er, or by some person in his name ^ duty an* 
thorized to sign the with the a[)probatinn of the Lords Coinipis- 

sioiiiers of the Treasury, in writing under their hands, or by any thfee 
or more of them.’ ^ if: ^ ^ ^ 

“ Now, the bills ih question were signed by a Mr, Jentiings, who, in 
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the year 1 T99i had authority to sign Exchequer Bilk, bnt aiSlthe- 
lity didmbt extend beyond the limitation of the Act of 1199 ; a^d it 
happened, by omission or accident, wiidiout any fault in any hpdy, that 
power to sign them had ngt been given to Mr. Jennings on tha two last 
issuing of Exchequer Bill^ or rather on issuing those pieces Of paper 
called Exchequer^ilk* ll wf? true that the publi# did 
this, for an Act W Parliament had been passed 
informality of those bills, ^hich dCclalfed that they shoup: ^ 
a]l civil purposes. Theri^ame a humane provision of tne Logk|;i||ture, 
which did it so much lionour, and whidi w^as consistent with the prin*- 
ciples of the British G(nermxient:--^^j^rovuIed akvaijs, that iiiis*Aci: 
shall not extend, or he amslrued 16"* extend, to the case of any prisoner 
nmo charged with any crime.'* After Ibis Act of Parliament, it w^as 
impossible to say that this case could be made to affect the prisoner. 
It could not affect^|rim bifore this Act, for the Legislature hud declared, 
that before it these bills w ere a nullity ; it coubl not affect liiin by the - 
Act, for that the act itself expressly prohibited. The case then was this : 
tliat these paperi?, called in the indictment Exchc()ner Bills, wcrcj to all 
criminal intents aitij^purposes, invalid, — that tligy w ere not Exchequer 
Bills according to the provisions of any law existing at tMC time they 
were littered.” 

Mr. Garrow, in answ^er to this objection, admitted thaf^ in order to 
'make out a case of embezzlement, Jia must prove that they were Ex- 
chequer Bills. But wdmtever doubramiigljt arise uj)on this head, on. 
the general ground, he thought that wy (ioidd not apply to tlie present 
case. It was not necessary tliat he should prove them to be, to all in- 
tents and purjloses, Exchecpier Bills. As to the Exchequer that issued 
them, they must always be good Exchequer Bills. With respect to the 
Bank who bought them, they must always be gopd as against the per- 
sons from w hom the Bank purcliased them ; and more particularly, 
.against the person to whom they were entrusted they must unqiieBtidn- 
ably be esteemed good. . 

Mr. Erskine, in reply, stated, that Ivis learned friend liad admitted 
that he must make out tliut they w’^crc good Exchequer Bills, but had, 
at the same time, contended that it was not incumbent on him to show 
that they w^e so to all intents and piirjjoscs.” Such a distinction 
he could not comjjreheiid. Jl^they were Exchequer bills at all, they 
were so to all intents ant^iir^^'s. 

The" Lord Chief Baron delifcred the judgment of the Court,, and 
observed, that the charge here w^as that the prisoner epibczzled, and 
secreted, and ran away with certain Excherpicr Bills, and these papers 
could not life so denominated . TJie magnitude of .the offence coiila have 
no weight upon the decision, ^uit an offender of this description 
should escape })unisluiieut was ]mi a small sacrifice in the couri^ of 
justice, compared Iq the advantages attending the regular adTniniife|itti6n 
of it, whiejb would be an answer to those wild might posfeibly Ibok & the 
enormity of the iriischielV without looking at thi greater evil that wqtfld 
result from bending the rules of law to answer the circumstances of' a 
particular case. The subscription of Mr. Jennings to the bills in Ques- 
tion was IK) subscription at all; nor wnultl those bills be valid in a 
lioqrt of law^ for any civil purpose, until the Act of Parliament had 
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pftfiBed; t0 rfefhedy defect. For ibis j^ason. tlm Jud^^^ of 
o|nnion that ^ objection was valid, and must prevail ^and therefore 
that the prisoner must be acquitted. ^ v 

The jqry were, therefore, directed to , acquit the prisoner, wMch they 
immediate]^ did. ^ 

Mr. Garrow then addressed the Csairt. Before the prisoner is 
removed, said hoj it is necessaiy that 1 should say iHew words to the 
Court, in orcjgr that he may no# be siiflfered to return again into the 
hosom 0f that fibciety wliich he has so greatfy injured. It is true that 
l^e has escaped the criminal jvi|tice of the country, and its views have 
been defeated, but he will not escape its civil justice. It has cost the 
^Banlc considerably more tlian one lmiulred thousand pounds to buy up 
the Exchequer Bills re-issued by the prisoner. It is but just that he , 
ehoiild be made to pay, and 1 tiierehm* exi)ect that he may bebcmatuled. ,t 
After a few tvords iroiri the Bench, the Loi||ti Cl lief Baron ordered the ^ 
prisoner to be detained in custody ; lie bowed and retired ^. ^ 

Such was the result of a trial uiion which the eyes of the whole 
coniniercial community of this great metropoliB had been turned with 
the most intense anxiety. The Directors of IftC Bank, .that vast 
establislimeht, whose transactioi^^ are 8#lifge as to lead those uii- , 
acquainted with mercantile operations to suppose that, in labours so 
gigantic, rb^larity is unattainable^ and yet whose accuracy is so 
perfect, that the balance of each^day’s accounts is ascertained, cveir 
to the nicety of the minutest friidStm, ’were, lieyond all the rest, looking 
with an interest proportioned t(Pthcir responsibility upon the termina- 
tion of these proceedings. They felt that they Avere answerable to the 
pulilic for the manner in which they ])eiformed the dut(|s entmsted to 
them, and that they were bound to establish, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that the fraud committed liy the prisoner was not attributable 
4o any negligence on their p'urt, but to a violation of trust and (;onlidencc, 
vyhich it 'U'as equally im))racticable for them to jbresee or prevent. The 
piddic mind had scarcely yet recovered from the sliock which it had 
sustained but a few years before, from tliat measine which had so deeply, 
and, for a time, so injuriously, afVected the national credit, commonly 
known by the name of the Bank Restriction Act; and wdiich had placed, 
ip a great measure, the financial interests fif the countiy in the hands of 
that potential body. Representing, q^jpiey did, sci largc!^ a portion of 
the commercial credit, and standing;^!® as their transactions in 
excbcf|ncr bills were concerned, in thil place of the Government itself, 
they felt that, in the nuinagClnent of at least that part of their business, 
it was not sufficient for tliem to be free from fault, but the)' must be 
absolved from suspicion also. It was well known tliat fhfe very object 
of the. Bank in ])iirchasiiig Exchequer Bills from time to time, w^as to 
relipye the raoney-inarket from the^lut of those securities which issued 
frqj^ fbc ^Tieasury at the discretion of the Govermpent, limited on^ by 
tli0 'rOatrictions imposed by the legislature, and which >veli |i||^ lligbt 
P pature, as to leave t^gt discretion almost wholl y nnfetterfil ^M^ tbcre- 
fore, one of those securities which had ever been in of 

the Bank was known to W again in circulation in 

r ^ — — " 

* Jtmfiy not be uiibatisractory^hcre to remark, that the 
some yiiars in Is'ewgute, was released, on condition of transporting ibr lil'e. 
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obvious, either that the Bank baii been dealing the 

public, or that some of those who were entrusted with the inaha|ji^ 

of this department were violating the trust repoaed in them, (ion- 

sequence of eith^ of these suppositions nvould bophaj publm 

%ould be shaken to its foi^ndatfen, and suspition, 

yet more f()rmida|)le from the uncertainty of the 6flk4& 

could scarce fail # producing a panic, the result of wMbh nq min' cohld 

contemplate without alarm. ’ 4 ^ 

That the result of the trial was iineatisfactory to the bf 

the Banjj^, as well as to the public at Igpe, cannot he denied; 
sons unacquainted with legal procelmlgs, it would naturall^ppear 
matter both of wonder and regret, thirah offence of such^maghituae^aSg 
that with wl)ich the ])risoner had been pharged, was one for the punish- ^ 
ment of which the law had omitted to provide. It seemed a reproach to 
our brimiBal judicature, tj|^t while every succeeding Old Bailey Sessions 
witnessed the conviction and execution of unhappy wretches, whole 
crimes, weighed against that of Mr. Swainston, were but as a feathei? in 
the balance, whether considered with reference to the value of the propq^ty 
which had been the o-hject^f tlieir depredation, or to the injury m 
upon society, so heinous aH'^ender.^jptild escape with impunity. No^* 
were there wantitig many, as oh simiTO occasions 1 have frequently known 
to bethe case, who were either credulcms enough to believe, or vneked enough 
*to assert a belief which they did not feeh that the wealth of the prisoner 
luiuished a clue to his acquittal. Iw refute hy argument, or tq cofribat 
by assertion, a statement so prepostcr^p? as tliis, Wbuld indeed be worse 
than idle : for it would seem to admit the possibility of the truth of 
that, whose fal|||liood must, on an instant’s reflection, be apparent to every 
unprejudiced mind. That wealth, however large, can give to its pos- 
sessor, when under a criminal charge, any one advantage over his honest 
neighbour, beyond the power of calling to his assistance the must/ 
eminent and able counsel, and of bringing, if necessary, witnesses to prove 
his innocence, is a proposition which, to those familiar with our law, 
and conversant in the details of its administration, appears so monstrous, 
as to induce a suspicion that it can never really find credence in any well- 
constituted understanding : for those, howevei*, who in defiance of all 
reason and all experience would assert tiic contrary^, the only emotion I ' 
can feel is, pity for their creduto, or sorrow for their wickedness. 

It may, perhaps, he nio|p difncidt to convince of the propriety of tins 
prisoner’s escape those, who, wdiile they admit the equality and im- 
partiality of our law, the wisdom and purity of its enactments, and the 
stern, mibending justice of its administration, unalloyed^ save 4mly by its 
leaning, possibly too favourably, to the presumption of iimoceheq, w 
the exercise of mercy, still ask, whether, in the fearfully large volume qf 
our criminal statute-book, no page^ould be fbitid, in which a robhety 
of this nature was denounced, and a punishment inflicted proporf^M to , 
its guilt. §till, though the task be difficult, I am far from dci|miMT^ qf? 
success. Let every man reflect, for a moment, on the trifii^ circuth- 
staiice^; to which the acquittal was owing, the omission in some off tie 
Actsqf Parliament to recognize the authority of Mr; jemitogs 
*gthe instrmne question and let him say whether 'that 

• onfissiouvwhich any degree of prudence on the part of the Banlrcduld 
^ either have "foreseen or prevented? Surely not. What then was the 
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jilterniitiye?; JE the prisoner^should escape, or that the law 

should be sttaiaed beyond its ordinary forced to meet the case of so 
heinous an offender- How incomparably better was it for the public 
Safety th^t the former should be adopted, in preference to the latter ! 

a creature not.merely of principle, htfetlof precedent ; and- ^ 
that devia^on fronp^ its fixed and well-established rules, which( necessity 
would seem to justify to-day, might, upon the authority of this very fiHlse, 
and where nb such necessity existed, sanction the conviction of an innoeent 
man tQ-rmoxTO^- The escape of a guilty man, however great his crime 
^ ^ % a matter altogethmj^nimportaiit, compared with the J 
: one who is lnnocent.J^**" ^ 



ixtapoSition with this sto?^ and equally illustrative of the oh- 
seryations with which I commenced this chapter, I will placa anotheti 
the result of which was awfully dissimilar. ^ ^ 

At the Oxford Spring Assizes, in the yefff 1804, Henry t’urnhull, 
Joseph Hart, and Edward Wilson, were indicted for a burglary in the 
dwelUng-house of Samuel Henson. The ofience was one of a very daring 
character, and the conduct of the prisoners had greatly aggravated flie 
crime. The prosecutor w as a jeweller in |||^sive business residing in 
High Street, in Oxford. On the of Jamiary,in the year above-men- 

tioned, he and his family had been disturbed between oii#and two in the- 
morning, by hearing a poise in the shop. Mr. Henson instantly w’^ent . 
down stairs, and on teaching tlH shop, discovered two men actively 
employed in collectiii# and putljitg into a bag a quantity of valuable 
property, consisting^pf watches, plate, and jewellery of various kinds. 
With great resolu&n, he rushed upon one of the men, ^id had nearly 
succeeded in thrpW’ing him upon the ground, wdien the other villain 
pulled a pistol from his pocket, and without a word being uttered, fired 
it j|t Mr. Henson’s head. Fortunately, or I ought to say, by the good 
providence oT God, the murderous intention failed of its purpose : the 
ball grazed liil ear, a part of which it carried away, and without doing 
any further injury, lodged in the opposite w^all. Stunned as he w^as by 
the blow, he was easily secured by the two riiilians, who bound his ax-nis, 
w’hile they proceeded leisurely to plunder tlie shop. Tiiey threatened 
him with instant death, if he made tlie least noise, or attempted to give 
an alarm ; and the experience w hich Imd l)olb of their ability and 
inclination to carry their threat into cxlecution was sufficient eftectually 
to silence him. Wlrile they were thus emjl^oyed, Mr. Henson heard 
distinctly signals given by some person on the o\itside of the house, 
which were answered by the men from within • and it wras in con- 
sequence of a signal so given, and a voice calling loudly to them, that 
timyvat length retreated somewdiat precipitately, carrying with them a 
large quantity of prop^i^. i; 

ft, yps# upwards oi im hour before Mr. Henson was released from his 
confta^iiipnt : of conrse every step was then immediately taken for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of so daring an outrage, hut no;trace could 
be discovered of their route, nor had "hey left behind theni,-a $ingle 
article wffiich^could assist in adbrdii]^ a clue to the guilty perSc^, ^ The 
time^ however> /during which Mr, Henson had Been bound waa 
abub^jjjntly to give him an opportunity of remarking their 

persoti |4 and he spoke with the greatest confidence of being able to 



i|i^ef tlik^ lie cwi}<l rcdp^ize the voice of the third, %li6 Wd W 
vl^ii keeping w As the vate of the property lost 

;wa» considerable, he wisely epar^ no 
‘'Recover it, orht all.j^ents to bring to justi&:i(|S||i|j^ 
little more than twenty-four hours from the nromiltt^ an 

active and intelligent from Londoil%M 

and in lesdiiihan that trme after he had reached tbftt pjtteei't$0^^ to 
soners Vere in custody foarged with the offence. to 

which h^madepand the S|onnation h^^cived, he Mt aftstfrod the 
|^obh|pa Were still in tlie nj^fthbonrhn nBK inder his diaaction and" super- 
^^intepdence, the officers of the town dispersed in various quarters,^ 
whare there was a probability of their lurking; and no person of sus- 
picious aj||^earance was siifiered to pass unquestioned, or at least- un? 
marked. Late in the e|||piTig after the arrival of the officer, a person 
uiiknown, and apparently watching most cautiously on every dde as he 
passed along, was observed by one of those who were on 
he was silently but surely followed, and after many deviations from the 
path which he originally appeared to he pursutojg, was seen tS eilier a 
barn about two miles distant from Oxford. Ills pursuer wdth great caU- 
" tion, and Vilhout being obser^^ed, listened for some time at tjbe door, and 
feeling convinold that he heard voices within, w ithdiw to the high road, 
which was at no great distance, and from thence sent for further assist- 
ance to thii towm. Being reinforced^^ three other men, the wh^toi hody 
placed tliemselvoB in such a situation that they could command the door, 
the only mode, of exit from the barn ; and as they knew that the meir of 
whpm they wok*, in search w eie desperate, and determined, they preferred 
waiting till the morning slionld give them an opportunity of meeting 
them upon more equal terms, to the risk of an encounter in the dark 
with adversaries of whose immher and means of defence they wa?e 
entirely ignorant. 

They had not, however, occasion to w-ait so long. ABouJi midnight 
the door of the barn was gently opened, and live three ])rigoners, after 
looking carefully round ti) see tliat they wdc not observed, w^ire prp- 
cee^diiig at a quick pace tow ards the high road. Before tliey had advanced 
iniihy steps, and as soon as it became evident from no otber^ making 
their appearance, that they formed the whole of the part}^ tKl officers 
ruBhed from their hiding-place, seized hold of the prisoners; and having 
the advantage of being jiiepared for the attack, wliile tlieir adversaries 
ivere taken entirely off their guard, succeeded, though ii ok without %on- 
sidcrable refeistance, and llie necessity of using a great de^l of 
ill overpowering and securing the three. A cart w^as proctoed; 
they were deposited ; and while one. of the constables remaned 
serve the barn, the others guarded the pgsoiien^ Oxford. l}pon 
arrival there, thiiv w ere of course instamly suhjected to a 
nation, and nearly the w hole of the stolen property 
them. Mr. Henson was sent for ; and without the |light(pt'fe 
I or 4ifficiidty he identified T|^rnb\ill ^d Hart as the 
V roBbed his 4\op. Upon ifee person of ’Wilson, the 

^l^lderalile part of tlie property yvas discovered ; and to Iw^pre- 

*w;aumption of bis guilt, a pistol was taken from his pej^gon. Thq ball 
; which had been discharged at Mr. Henson on the night of the roBBery 



had been extrac^t^d from the wall, and wis compared with this p fetol^ 
which it sited. The barn in which they had fite<^ted themaelveft 

was searched ; and hidifen at the bottom of a quantity <|^hayi waa.fOTO 
a complete set of impl^ents adapted for housebrealcing. / 

Such Waa the evl^ which the prisoners were contmitted j i;his 

whole of which wa|s p^t(Sd against them on the trial. As if to rtehiovo 
any particle of quei^tiah^s to the guilt of Wilsony against whom Ae 
proof, though itfOUgylW of a circumstantial natu^g^ ariOtbor - V 

fact, of the same. indirect character, it is true, yet so cogent Is scaarcely 
to leaVq a the mind of any man, was distinctly nro^ed ' 

against A labourer, who l||d been to fetch a bundle of l|||f 

a stack in the dirt^&on of the bSffpi in which the prisoners had ^ 

concealed, deposed, that between fife and six o’clock on the evening of 
the robbery, he had seen two men sitting on a stile near the One*, 

of thepi he stated most positively to be Wilsoii^o whom his attention 
was pai^cularly directed, from the circumstaii(?Pbf his liaving. a pistol 
in his hadlL the flint of which he was hammering with a knife, and 
which, on se^eing the witness, he instantly, in a hurried manner, put into 
his pocket j and turned away liis head. This, however, was not a!&- 
complished. with sufficient ({uickness to prevent the witness from having 
a full and accurate survey of liis face, and the weapon which he^ had iu; 
his hand, to both of which lie swore without liesitation ; ,|||dding, that it 
W'as impossible that he coidd be cither deceived or mist^en. To the 
person of the second man ho said h^ould not speak wnth certainty, h|j^ 
princi|)ip Attention being directed to Wilson ; and he declined to give an 
opinion as to wliether it was either of the other prisoners. 

Such W' as the proof against the three men ; and it w ould be difficpjt 
to find a case more strongly illustrative of the two dihcTcnt sorts of , 
evidence^ to which, in the early part of this chapter, I have alluded. 
Against two of them, Turnbull and Hart, it was direct and positive. 
Their guilt, the fact in issue, upon whicli tlieJury were to decide,, w^as 
|iiTove<i by the t|8timony of a witness wdvo spoke to it from his own ac- 
tual knowledge; and througli the medium, as it were, of his senses, tlie 
J.ury became themselves spectators of the crime. Against tlie third, the 
evidence w^as aUogctlier indirect and circumstantial : no positive testi- 
mony could be procured to establish his guilt ; but the Jury w ere asked 
to presume it from a variety of independent circumstrinces, all of them 
combining teaii almost irresistible coticlusiou tluil; he must be gudty ; 
because although each singly would liavc been weak and slight, or at the 
utinOs^ doubtful, yet in their combination they appeared totally irrecon- 
cilable With the supposition of innocence. After a most hdr and im- 
partiat aumitiing up by the learned Judge wlio'preskled, the Jury, with 
very ljj|ttle hesitation, found them all guilty ; and 1 believe the verdict 
was latisfactoTy to every piie who heard the. trial. 

In BO flttgj:an|^ afdlwhejil personal vrSiiftncc to so dreadful an 

been even hupteuity itself coulcl^ scarce suggest h 

^ Every man felt that mercy in this instance would ht^e 

heeir cruelty The three prisoners wem execute^. Tdthe vew 

last, his iim oi’ the cnlMl||br which he wa^Vhn^ 

to Mp||^!fsmnpa continued his'^statemenfh bnt. liK;Jmni^ ^ 

Yet his were founded on truth :’Me teas innocefit, A Very 

simplq explanation of the circumstances will suffice to show^ the pojasi- 





^-‘IfiBfy'df’thiB 5 and.its^ert^nty^was'afterwaj^ 'ei^i|M^^ testi- 
^ the only ^ pewons' ■ ^ho c^ld prove ^ it, . e:xc Jp|l|^iS|;|^||;: :; were 
Ijoite to render their The facts, as they real^S^aeted, 

yrere these. Turnbull, Hart, and Wflson, together w two jotfe* 

^ of the names' of Atkinsoh 'and Ross, had 
■'■having' hxed' on 'two bouses, one at Oxfbrd,;^bnS;^^|S^|:B 
they knew that a good booty was to be obta 3 ne^>!^ and 

Atkihson were the three who attacked Mr. ■ W 

being Ihe laian who h remained on the outside | 

Ross had on the same night gone to Bicester. Thfei?*<So met 

wifegi||tft resistance ; and had exercised a degree of violenoe>asii 4 il' cr^^^^ 
■griJ|p%ven than had been used towards Mr. Hens^||k,^,80 
oif, Wilson’s innocence of the crime of wl\ich he was convicted could only 
have obtained by involving himself and his companion Ross in an 
offence, *e consequenc^of which would^diave been equally fatal, ^he 
whole five had met by dpl^oiiitnient previously made at the barn abOvC- 
mentioned, where tliey divided their plunder. In apportioning the sh|res 
to each, a part of Mr. Henson’s })roperty had fallen to thelot of Wilson ; 
and the pistol which had been seen in his hantLw as one a ^r j and 
bad been employed, not at Mr. Henson’s lioii^, but house at 

Bicester. ^ ^ 

k ;Gan any blame the Jury who convicted Wilson ? ...'No m^n* — but 
let his faie be^ warning to jurors ; and let tliem be most , cautious how 
they find a prisoner guilty on circu|^stantial evidence alone. , 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION. 

Seldom has a Session of Parliament promised to open under &- 
cninstances more favourable to tlie stability of a 
which has just commenced. The insatiable amhitioii of^Jlussia cheh&d 
almost at the moment her eagles were about to wave ovtjr the domes of 
Constantinople ; Prussia restrained within the limits of hef own domestic 
policy ; France tranquillized under a vigorous, enlightened, and yet 
moderate cabinet; the new throne of Belgium settled; Portiltgai 
emancipated from the domination of an odious usurper; Spain restSred 
to tbe influence of liberal and well-informed men, wliiise y^unsels 
mnsf have issue in the establishment of a free constitution; the;; 
Uhited States grown jirodigiously in numbers and iu w'ejd|by!||Cting 
vigorously in augmenting tiieir commerce with England th^ 

external circumstances combined seemed destined to render ^ 
our foreign policy smooth and unencumbered, and even 
be, as it unquestionably is, the truest and the best 
in cultivating throughout the world those bonds of peade rtihfi 

'great coramimjties of mankind that ought never th be brdkp'^M^ 

At home, with\ single important exception, indeed, 
neared to sndle upon us on every side. The agric^U^M^^ 

Ifever^ to that^<^ are overwhelmed by tb|^OT||Binft^ 

eom jaWs, complain, it is true, of the distressed state 
* Mtxd hot withejut reason. jBut they really have only the|p 4 vof 
I the prices of all articles of consumption 



. Cotamencment vf the Sesaton. « 

o^siiy int&^tKqr find an unwersal leve}, the wnem and occnpiaca ^ 
of the soil imagine that,, for aome reason which never yet haa bem 
explaii&d^ they ate to , be exempted from the general rule, and to bp . 
entitled tojrpceivyp |p|pr|^ce6 for their produce, to the prejudice of evei^ 
other indtUlt^® the kingdom. .vTliey are suffering from thefir • 
want 0^ b|liper on this subject, and perhaps also from that 

kind of which prevents them from conforming to the spirit of 

times. Bht^lOpk through the metropolis and the great mandfactm*^ , 
ing to^nSy the sd^ees of our national opulence ; — everywhere the hum 
of hasjf' ariiisans is* heard, — tlic loom, tlie anvil, the potter’s 
sound Jj^ce8santj/J,the chinmeya of our foundries are so many 'co1i|pna ^ ^ 
of fire, and though here and there the voice of discontent may be 
clamorous, it is but the chirp of the grass}iop})cr as compared with the 
majestic tone of repose which prevails throiu»hout the mijH of the 
country. # 

With elements of moral strejigth such as these at their command, the 
Ministers might have met the Parliament in an open, candid, and con- 
fiding mimner, sucJi as would have very materially increased and con-* 
solidatfed their powder. Tor it is to be remembered that the animation 
which now pprvades all classes of trade has sprung from no sudden or 
extravagant enterprises, such, as those which, at former periods of our 
commercial history, commenced in the most splendid hopes, but termi- 
nated, af the natural period, in widc-sprcading ruin. The character of 
our preseijt. situation is at oiiet‘ eheeiing and permanent. It affords fio 
visions of ^fortunes to be fabricated in a day it o])ens no gold mines 
teeming with ore to the gaze of tlie avaricious. Trade is now very 
generally conducted iiiion principles which admit of little variation one , 
way or another ; and though profits may be limited, they are safe, and 
at the same time faiily proportioned to the amount both of the capital 
and the labour wliicli they require. The Houiishing condition of the 
revenue, though not ahva) s an accurate test of solid prosperity, furnislied, 
on this occasion, a just standaid by which the stale of the empire might 
be estimated.*^ Upon this important point, as well as upon the measutps 
of economy and icform already accomplished, and those upon which the 
Ministers had resolved, they might have lirmly relied, and have boldly 
demanded the conlidcncc, if not even the generous applause, of the 
whol|! •people. t 

But, unhap])ily, instead of coimng down to rarliameut with a royal 
speech calculated to win popular approbation, they commenced their 
derations with a rhetorical production, every line of which was studiously 
p^ned with a view to absolute inanity. The augmentation of the 
afibrded the means of reducing some taxes ; but the King ^aa 
pei%itted to make no promise upon this interesting subject to the coun- 
ty, because, forsooth, there was no precedent to be found for such a 
jMge in thp “ London Gazette 1 ” The announcement was reserV'ed 
the OhfiMdMlor of the Exchequer, and perhaps, ^fter all, it waa as 
well it should ]be so, since tlie paltry, nibbling, half-a^d-half sort of j 
rec^ctioil which it promised was perfectly suitable t(f the calibrMif 
die man it. ' 

Personally we entertain every possible respect for Lord Altboip, but 
we have other feelings when we contemplate him as the Mi- 

luster of England, and the leader of the House of Commons., HiS Lord- . 
March, — von. XL. no. clix. 2 u 



Commencement of ihe SejfUl^^\ 

.8{ii|> lifii£) at Ifength yieided so far to the petitions of the, 

gite Tip the house-tax ; but, as if with a view to deprive the Coi0^(pi|iton 

w all its gracefulness, the window-tax is^still to be xetainedl ; 

If it be apparent, as it must be to any person wh0»^8 hdf 
him, that the whole of this obnoxious impost ^must 
not have been much more statesmanlike to have adopi^ f 
at once, and to ha^e rendered the King the medium of 
tidings to the people ? If there were no juecedent for siillt a why 

not make one in a case like this ? Js the Cabinet boun^ Iby the of 
the ^pUS like a court of common law ? The idea is ludfcrous an<| niieftu# 
— buf it is characteristic. The fact was, that the roy^l speech of last 
Session was deemed in some quarters to be loo commiimcid:iVe,-^toa 
much upgn the plan of the United States ; — and, therefoio, Wy 
have returned — as Lord Althorp has, with his usual openness of heait^ 
confessed — to the old Tof\^ method for compounding Kings’ spe^jC^iftSv 
the essential recipe with respect to Avhich was that they should C0t|liliiiy 
1^8 much milk-and-water as possible, in order to obviate the - 

division upon the address! This was the great bugbear 4^ 
ploded statesmen, and behold it now exercises the samic^ tilishiahic 
influence over the counsels of the Whigs! 

■ But perhaps, the most unfortunate touchstone that was ever implied 
to the character of a Government of this country has been the afiair of 
IVtr. Sheil. In its origin that was a subject utterly contemptible; M 
Hill, ill one of his speeches to his constituents at Hull, had the discre-^ 
tion to boast, before the natives, of his familiar access to Gojjjprnnient ; 
and in order to show that he w'^as conversant with even the secret ma- 
chinery by which affairs of state are conducted, he bpldly declared 
that a certain Irish member, who had distinguished hiniself by votiug 
and speaking eloquently in the House against the Coercion Bill, h^ 
actually sent a communicjition to a Cabinet Minister, importing th^4 
although he, the said Irisli nu’mlier, was obliged from circumstances tb 
vote and debate against the Bill, his private opinions were all in favour 
of it, and that he was confident that, lianleBs the Bill were carried into a - 
law, there would he no possibility of living in Ireland. The charge, we 
believe, was no sooner made by Mr. Hill than it was, by him at least, for- 
gottei^. It was a mere election squib, — a rocket fired off, as it yere, ^ 
grace nis address to the good burgesses of Hull, who, doubtless, Ast be 
disposed to look upon their representative as a great man, if he could 
thus be on such confidential terms with a Minister as to be admitted 
to the very arcana of the Government. ' ; 

Well, Mr. Hill’s speech flies with the winds to Irelandj^ 
excites universal liatred against the traitor, whoever he might 
be. ‘‘ Who is the traitor ?” became a question in every moutlt^ 

Hull speech thus acted like a firebrand on the mercurial peopl^ iaf 4^ 
comitry. The very second night of the Session this questibp '4»i4t^ pdl ft: 
Lord Althorp by Air. Sheil, and the noble Lord, with his woilt^ ppeif^ 
xiites of manner, declared, “ Thou art the man ! ” The sensatioh in fta : 
Hnuse was perfectly prodigious. Mr. Burke’s daggiir|wft nothin#;^ 
that revelation. It came upon the members like a th^|i[jiterda|). • 
hi$ Lordship stopped there he would have sufficiently answerefdl^;;'*^ 
e very motive connected with his position, both as a ftan 
jfttd » M would hafe dictated to him the eipedienoy of goii% 



&irthfeii V 35^^^^ mil his head quite against the wall| c^hertrisfe M 

wauJtItqt Save been himself. ‘‘ Thou art the man ! and what k ihdrej 
I b^lefc evef*y thing .that Mr. Hill has said to be true. Mr. Shed 

position, and dedared in the tnoetfioleihn, 
terms he could use, that the ehatge" . . 
was" such language as this a duel must, hay^^ .;^ ■■ 

he^ Houst had not interposed its a|j|hority to prevent 

■atif ''A, 
suppose for a moment— and the consideration affords a 
stliking iSlUstraticm of the mistaken origin of duels in nine ca8e8-;^l^, of 
ten-r4tnat these twd gentlemen went the next morning to the field, Snd ' 
that dhe fe\l,in the combat, what would have been the real state of the 
Case.^^^^ investigation it appeared that, in 1‘act, Mr. Sh^il had a 

cduvefsatipn with Mr. Abercnnnhy, at the AtheiiEeiim, on tlie state of 
Irelanil — that the former expressed an opinion, in common we believe 
with i^Cry man of ordinary faculties in the three kingdoms, that something 
must to ])ut down the system of depredation and massacre then 

going country.. Mr. Abercromby seems to have mentioned this 

opinion of lSitl, Shell elsewhere, without attaching to it any importance 
whatever, bo far as the Coercion Bill w as concerned, and upon this simple 
fPunda^n Mr^^ declaration to his constituents was founded ! If 
Mr. Sheil,, therefore, had been slain in the duel, he would have suffered 
for! the exptSBBion of a. just opinion ; and if Lord A1 thorp had falleq, 
he wbtiiid have suflercd for listening to prattlers, by whom Mr. SheiPa 
opin.ioh wai^ conveyed to his Lordship, eoloured in a manner altogetheir 
different from the intention with w^hieh the words were originally spoken* 
Both the coinl)a|ants would have therefore gone to the conflict, each be- 
lieving in his own innocence — and innocent undoubtedly he would have 
b^n, as it now turns out, except of tlie blood wliich lie might have shed. 

Ilaid'^the Member for Tipperary been an ordinary man, he must have 
shriink under the w^arnings w hich wene ]ibujed into liis ear on all sides, and 
iniist have, almost believed — conscious though he w as of his spotless inte- 
grity — that he had aflorded in sonM&ngotten eonversation ample grounds 
fpc this impeachment, s<‘eiTig thalWt was thus taken by the Government 
altogether .out of tlie hands of Mr. Hill. lie demanded inquiry, and the 
result was singularly instructive. Tlie solemn message to a Ca|)inPt 
Mihister, from an Irish member, to the eficct stated, was nowhere to be 
jfouiid; — the evidence of the two w itnesses upon whom Mr. Hill— Ot* 
rathfer the Governmciit — relied, dwindled into the words of a loose con-* 
yer^tion, reported w ithout the slightest malignity of intention, by Mr* 
AJ^dtpnibj. Mr. Abercromby had forgotten that he had ever men- 
conversatio at all ; and, such as it was, it had nothing wrhat- 
fo sustain the accusation; and then Mr. Hill was obliged to 
apologized fur his imprudences both as a liii-- 
niw^ and Mr. Stanley was placed in a position nearly 

•.jaimiiar. ^ " 

. ^eed we mention, as another proof of their wisdom and consistency, tlm 
laiijraer in wMchifley treated Mr. Harvey’s motion for an inquiry inm 
th^/^nsiq^ It so happens that the two Ministers whom w^ havt^ 

just: J^med were, ^w not in office, in a minority upon a motion of a 
nature exactly similar to Mr. Harvey’s in substance and in purpOBe. 
then voted for a return which should con^n the namee of pensosa 
2b2 



■ ' 818 ^' ^ CommeifH^ent ^ the 

pensions had been granted: by the 

' the object of such a retiim as this, if it had not been nli^i|^|jpil^e 
f ^undation for an inquiry into the origin of those pensions, 
to cut off such as had not bee# granted for piiblie seTO . 

.. tion had no other object than the mere exhibitid!n'ih:|||S^|P^^ 
the names of the pensioners, it was the most 
ever was attcmpte||. Nevertheless, when those Ministeypji^i^ 
with their former votes on this subject, they cried ont^ 
vote for the return in question, hut we meant only to ask ,fo|''tih^.i^^ 

, that the families pensioned might be exposed — we never intepiW i^ 
couiitry should profit by the reduction of a single penny from |[3st,** 

^ This was, in fact, their personal defence, and we ^ all lea 1 ^^|!^|(i fepenk 
^ for. itself^ * ' ' 

'Their opposition to Mr. Harvey’s motion was the strahgS^^ra^^ble, 
considering that the present cabinet is itself the creatur^Ko^ rim?Tn. 
‘‘We admit,” they say, “that there are many names in the 
gL^st which ought not to be there, but we shall sutler no inq^iij!|b. be ^ 
*made which shall distinguish the deserving from the 


for they all have a legal title to the ])ensions which 
and what is to become of any other title to property counti^, 

if this is to be overthrown, even in one solitH-y iristlt&e?” It is 
for the first time we learn that the power of Parliament is bmited 
by the act of tlie Crown ; especially in matters relating to p3lt>lic money 
paid quarterly out of the revenue. Had it been the case of a grant 'bf 
land belonging to the Crown, given away years ago, and transmitted 
from heir to heir as patrimonial estate, the case might have been diffetent. 
But here is a fund annually drawn out of the pockets of the people^ and 
to the clue application of which, for the purposes of the fhihlic service, it 
is the duty of the House of Commons to look with the utmost jealousjf. 
The title given by an Act of Parliament ought to be respected as saerM 
so long as tlie true object of the Act shall he adhered to. But if it should 


turn out that, under the authority of a statute meant to provide rewards for 
valuable public services, pensions havA|engranted where no such service, 
were rendered, eitlierby the peiisioncr1^p}ie ®’^f‘'^s tor whom he represents,-, 
then we say confidently that the Ministers of the Crown ought to be 
held responsible for the continuance of a grant which, if the purposes of 
the Act be considered, was void from tlie beginning, and nev^tiftn ac- 
quire the sterling stamp of legality. It is a fraud upon the public purse, ^ 
and the warrant under which such pensions are paid ought to he rer ' 


scinded. In a large House the Ministers had just a majority of eighti% 
their favour, so that tliere i^ little doubt of the motion being renewed* , ' 
The Vi^liole matter, too, as connected with the motion of inquiry 
the conduct of Baron Smith is altogether inexplicatious by ismy 
common prudence or common sense. It has been already forgel^-dis-^-: 
cussed in all the public journals; and we merely advert to it'4cre as 
another proof of some “rottenness ” in our “state.” ; ' , 

We have made these remarks far “ more in sorrow than in anger/’ 
We cannot forget that tlie present Government, at a t^e of excee®^ 
difficulty, bore the vessel they guided, in triumph and in safety, ihronj^M 
the perils by which it was encompassed. They must not, howhver, forget 
that the voyage has not yet terminated. If much has been done fouch 
^^ains to do : we^ trust? they will to act — ^boldly,, skilfully,, but, above 
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the good opinion ^d the fim support of all 
? the British CoiiStifutionj and desire to seeitreaaoyated butnot 
The present Government largely enjoys the confidence of the 
pitic^ liowever, is a cri&al one—a few more false steps^ 
from it. We shall carefully and anxiously 
of ev^ts— in the House of Commons more espe- 
■ ourselves With no party, supporting' no party ; but with 
i^st desire that those who are put i^- authority over us** 
i||3i€in whose onl)^ or, at. least, whose best, recomutendation ' 



THt: ROCK OF CADER^-IDRIS. 

A LEGEND OF WALES. BY MRS. HEMANS. 



cient tradition of Wales, that whoever should pass a nifjjht alone 4 ^'- 
the Mountain Cader-Idris, would he found in the morning eidier 
of frenzi-, or endowed with the highest poetical inspiration.] 


t LXY on that rock where the storms have tlteir dwelling, 
;The birthplace of phantoms, the home of the cloud ; 
Around it for ever deep nuisic is swelling, 

The voice of the Mountain- wind, solemn and loud. 

”Twas a midnight of shadows, all fitfully streaming, 

Of wild gusts and torrents that mingled their moan. 

Of dim-shrouded stars, as thro' gulphs faintly gleaming, 
And my strife with stern nature was darksome, and lone. 


I lay there in silence : — a spirit came o’er me ; 

Man's tongue hath no language to speak what I saw !- 
Things glorious, unearthly, pass’d floating before me. 

And my heart glmost il iilted with rapture and a\ve! 

I viewed the anRind us that hover, 

Tho* veiled by th^iS^rof Mortality's breath ; 

And I called upon Darkness the vision to cover. 

For within me was battling of madness and death ! 

I saw them- -the Posvers of the Wind and the Ocean, 

Tlie rush of whose pinion bears onward tho storm ; 

Like the sweep of the white-rolling wave was their motion, 

I felt their dread ])resence, but kne/w not their form. 

saw them—the mighty of ages departed — 

!The dead were around me that night on the hill : 

' From their eyes, as they pass’d, a cold radiance they darted; 
There w^as light on my soul, but my heart's blood was chill, 

5law what man looks on, and dies ! — but my spirit 
Was strong, aild triumphantly lived tliro’ that hour, ^ ‘ 

And as from the grave 1 awoke, to inherit . ' 

A flarpe all immortal, a voice and a pow'r! 

Day burst on that Rock with the purple cloud crested,* 

And high Cader-Idris rejoiced in the sun ; 

But oh ! what new glory all nature invested, 

When the sense which ^'es soul to her beauty was won ! 
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BETTER DAVsV 

^v 'lBiTTER days are, like Hebrew ^#erbs, they have . no 
. of the past or firture only. “ All that’s 

''Tom Moore. Very likely ; and so must all tliat’s not '^^||®|^||^- ,/ 
Bome people talk, vpu would imagine that there was no 
year except Novehroer, and that the leaves had nothing 
to fall off the trees. And, to refer again to Tom Moore*B 
** Stars that shine and fall,” one might suppose that, hy this finafeoft 
the .stars in heaven had been blown otit, lilce so many farthing calidles 
i|i a*show-bootli at Bartlerny fair; and as for ff(tw>a^s and lea^l^^f they 
go away, it is only to make way for new onos. Therfe'are Jp^^j|i^^ars 
in hbaven as ever there were in the njemoiy of inan,'®p^^|||fS|te 
flowers on earth, ton ; and |)ei haps more in England, for we%rS^i^Pys 
making fresh importations. It is all very well now and then to 
bit of a grunt, or a growl, or a grimible, or a lamentation ; b0- :^ne 
"^end-fault is worth ten liiid-faults, all tlie world over. It 
enough when the barometer or the i)iirse is low — when the g ' 

little out of order — to say that things arc not as they an3 

I would not for the world de])rive an honest maS of the ^|)l^sure of,' 
grumbling; — it is an Englishmairs birthright. But 1 don’t like to see* 
a matter of feeling made a matter of history and philosophic<verity : let 
us have our growl, ami have done wdth it. But some croakers rentihd 
one 6f the boy who said tliat liis graudmotlier went upstairs liiueteeb ‘ 
times a-day, and never came down again. Or, to seek tor another re- 
semblance, they mgy be likened to the Irish grave-digger, wdio was seen 
one night looking about flie churchyard, with a hiiitcrh in his hand. 
What have you lost, Pat?” “ Oh, I’ve lost my lantern!” “ You . 
have your lantern iJi your hand.” “ Oh, but this is a lantern that I’ve ' 
found, it is not a lantern 1 have lost.” Thus it is with men in general ; 
they think more of tlie lanteni they , have Jost, tlian of the lantehi 
they have found. It is true, indeedJIlRt |hi^ not as they were ;t 
witii any of ns. Great changes ha\ (^jK|fe^tace, and more are daily * 
taking place ; hut there are greater chaiiges in onr feelings and appror;i\ 
hensipns than' there are in the external world, or in the general frame 
of sbiciety. What a great change must have taken ])iace betw^ecn the 
time of the siege of Troy and the days of Homer ; for the poet s]Xiaks 6f 
Ajax pelting the Greeks with stones of such a bigness, that ten or a 
dozen men of the degenerate days in which Homer lived could not Jift 
such an one. Ever since his time things have been growim worse 
and worse : so that now, I dare say, the human race, compar^il^f.^ 
it was during the siege of Troy, is not much more than a nohlie^^il||| oj^ 
gnats. Nothing is as it was; the people grow w'orse and 
ration after generation, and the inhabitants of the earth bp^l^ptdre 
and more attenuated, till at length there will be nothing leftnf tbbm, — 
they will become gradually invisible. The sun does not shine as brightly 
as it used to, and the seasons — everj'hody says they are changed. Th^e^i^l 
is a great deal of truth in this, — there is no denying it. But the 'vV(*&:;. 
of the matter is, that there is too much truth in it. The evidence of 
the mutation of the seasons from youth to manhood is so superabundant, 
that by proving too much, it proves nothing. , 



, and 1150, Horace IValpole wrote Bom^ 

have since been printed and published. I have not a 
now at hand to refer to ; but I distinctly remember reading in them 
" ■ of the change of the seasons. The writer complains, that 

writing by the fire-side; and he pettish jy 
summer in this country but what we get from 
; presently after he adds, that it was not so when he 

^pw, I think that when Horace Walpotte was young, Dean 
and yet tlip Dean makes the same complaint. Still 
the* poet Cowper, writing about forty years after Horace 
W|jj|M^pi:make the same complaint, lamenting that neither winters nor , 

, wore such as they used to he. Those now living, who were 

^ Cowper complained that the summers w ere not so hot, 

V^BPft<he^h|ers so cold as they used to be, do now' make the same epm-: 

^llpl^e year 1818, tlie summer was remarkably fine and dry, and all 
■ h^ga-n to cry out on tlie beauty of wdiat they called an old- ' 

':Spi3^||^^<^ummer. To be sure it was an old-fashioned summer ; s^-; 

old-fashione<l summers. There is a jmssage in Tacitus, 
tihich d^pri^ the climate of this country just as it might he described 
' iipw. I jjcould (juote the Latin ; hut as 1 have no particular end to 
ptUBwer ifi looking learned, I w ill make the extracts from Dr. Aikin’s 
iIWa«tIpiol^ 4 ^of tlie Jjife of Agricola. “ The sky in this country is de- 
fiil^dl^y clouds and frequent rains, but the cold is never extremely 
;;?%(!»roUB,” Tlie soil, though iinpiojicr for tlie olive and vine, and, 
bUier pToductions of w armer climates, is fertile, and suitable for com^ 
Growth is quick, but maturation slow, both from the same cause, the 
great humidity of the ground and. the atmos])hcre.” There, now', can 
anfytlung he plainer than that ? And yet we talk about the changers of 
the seasons as if the sun was worn out, and all things were going wrong. 
There alw'ays have been occasionally very hot summers, and occasionally 
very cold wdnters. Nineteen years ago, there w as a lair on the Thames. 
^^That winter was not the rulp,;i |j^ as the exception. Wliatever change 
there is, is in oursedves. you are acquainted with persons of 
4hhty, forty, fifty, sixty, seve and jicrhaps eighty years of age. Ask 
: them all if the seasons have not changed since tlicy w cue young, pnd, 

, j&ough- the respective periods of tlieir youth were at several 
ybu w'ill find them all in tlie same story. 

V It is jirecisoly the same wdth regard to manners. The deterioration 
manners we do not perceive so soon as ^ve do the changes of the sen- 
; sons. take our impression of the seasons at about the age of ten, 
to fifteen ; but our impression of manners w^e take at pur 
into the world. All changes that have taken place sinen 
; that:j^ as innovations — as a kind of deflexion from the 

Btan^hiJrft of propriety. Whatever was the fashion when w e first came to 
years df diflcretion, was rational; whatever had then ceased to be the 
fashion, was antiquated, formal, and ridiculous ; and whatever has come 
:^itp fashion since then, is all a change for the w orse — a departure from 
— altogetherpicw-fangled. Tliisword ‘ new-fangled ^ 
is a charming word ; it expresses such a pleasant pungency of satire, 
and implies a delightful assumption of wisdom on the part of him who 
nscs it. S'he mind by time acquires a kind of rigidity ; it dpos tiot like 



Ihe put out of shape or out of place change diat|iis it, 
it jui^. Then it looks bach to better days, when none of 
M^ovations were known, which are now so prevalent in everythirigfli 
am glad that I am neither gas nor steam, for it would break my 
■to be abused as they have been. 

But of all the regrets of the better days that are 
more pathetic than the lamentations of the loss of all 
What marvellously great men did live in the days that at|||i^st Tfhis, 
of course, says the triuniphaut croaker, must be admitted, 
denying that Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Scott, Byron, Nelson, pitti 
Fox, Canning, Sheridan, arc all gone, and have not left their lik^esses, 
behind. It is no easy matter to conceive any human bemg more pfhud 
and happy than a triumphant croaker. If you stop a inah in the midst 
of bis lamentations, and prove to him, as clear as light, that he IjaB HO 
good ground for complaint, you seem to inflict^i injury upon JdM 
but if he can repel your arguments, and establish his own grp^li|ig 
position beyond all question, he is far happier than if he had>n0V% biM;, 
itny cause of complaint. Is there, says he, a man pvihg;w^ 
write as Shakspeare wrote? Very likely there i^'^'notis and;lt ther^.: 
were, he would be quite a superfluity ; we have as much Shakspeare as , 
we want ; — and so of all the rest. * / 

The cause of this style of reproaching the present l)y referriJSgJ^ the r 
past, is to be found in the loud lamentations which mark tlm departure 
of great ipen from this sublunary scene. W^lu n a distinguished naan 
dies, the public feels a loss. Funeral, elegy, m^uinent, epitfiiph, 
biography, all make the loss more talked about. But when a great 
genius is born into the world, there is no talk of it. Wc notice the great 
trees that are cut down, but wc regard not the saplings that are springing 
up in their place. Thus wc think that we live in sad, degenerate days, 
and thus we get into a habit of looking ux)on great men as good for 
nothing till they arc dead. In the book of the Proverbs of Solomon it 
la said, that a living dog is better than a dead lion. Perhay)s it may 
bis; but we do not in general seem to Uiis doctrine: — indeed, ; 

we regard the living as dogs, and the as lions. '■ 

I think another cause of our looking back on the past as on better 
days, may be found in the fact thatw^e are all grow ing older. The world 
is not half so pretty and w onderful to ns now Jis it w^as when we were 
young. To a bo)^, a schoolmaster is often an aw ful and a great per- 
sonage ; be is regarded with admiration, as a miracle of majesty and a 
paragon of knowdedge. Old Busby knew that, when he kept his Jti^t 
on in the presence of royalty in his own school-room. But what a 
different idea of schoolmasters we acquire when w^e are gro^ ^p to 
man’s estate! We measure all things by the standard of ourO'W.fe 
iiigs,— -wc have no other rule to go hy ; and if we feel ourselves 
old and wearing out, we think that the w^orld is growing old and yv^ring . 
out ; and if our eye grows dim, we think that the sun shines more feebly 
than he was w^ont to do ; and if our feelings grow obtuse, we fancy that 
there is nothing in the w^orld w^orth caring for ; and if we go to thf ^ 
BceneB of our boyish holidays, and if our boyish feeling^ do not return toir 
bs, we fancy that the place is sadly altered. I remember hearing owe of 
(iho gr^test puppies that ever lived complain of the conceit and 
iifh ofyoung men of the present generation, and soy, “ It hot so 
young.’ ^ , jS, 
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MARtlAL IN LONDON. 


IV. 

The Bow Window. 

; ; BWnbath the Piazza two wags chanced to pass 
Where a shop was adorned by an acre of glass. 

Qupth Tom, soito voce^ “ Hail, Burnett and Co. ! 
Sp^cess now*a-days is dependent on show." 

Not so,” answered Richard, “ here industry reigns ; 
Success is dependent on using great panes." 

0 

V. 






Beer. Shops. 


“ ifiese beer shops," quoth Barnabas, speaking %alt, 
“ Aj‘e ruinou.s — down with the growers of malt 


“ Too true," Unswers 15en, with a shake of the head. 
Wherever they cpngregatc, honesty's dead. 

That beerlweeds dishonesty causes no ^'onder, 

’Tis nurtured in crime — ’tis concocted in plunder ; « 
In K^l, while surrounded by flourishing crops, 

1 saw a rogue picking a pocket of hops.” 


VI. 


To \ Wealthy Vinegar Merchant. 

Let Hannibal boast of his conquering sway, 

Thy liquid achievements spread wider and quicker; 

. By vinegar he throqj^ tli^^ Alps made his way. 

But thou through^ie JVorld by" the very same liquor. 

VIL 

i'. 

' Edmund Burke. 

The sage of Beaconsfield, who wrote 
The crimes of Gaul's degenerate crew. 

But little thought his name would note ' 

The murd'rous deeds his pencil “drew. 

His anti-jacobinic work 

Still lives— his name preserves it still ; 

And — verb impassable — “ to Burke,” 

Implies to kidnap and to kill. 
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MONTHLY ' COMMENTARY. < 


iiidications of the Season — A Tragedy in Private Life — Legal 
Bail-Road Constructiveness — Musical Festival in Westminsteir 
Artist Newton — Movements of Memorables — The Clubs. 


Indications of the Season. — ^The season may now be said , to 
have b^un. Parliament has met, and the Opera is open; and while 
the'^iscords in one place occupy the men, the harmony in the ^her , 
attocts the 'ladies : to be sure, on the yet sacred Saturday our senators 
iriay indulge in the recreations which Monsieur Laporte provides fpr 
th^m. . We are old enough to remember the time when a motiph 
great impoytance in the House of Commons was actually put iti 
order that our representatives might enjoy the first appearance of 
Gatalani in male attire.” But those halcyon days are goqe ; ’and 
Catalani is gone ; and the aspiring heroes, who gave up their Qmintry*8> 
welfare for a sight of the syren in trowsers, have themselves shifted iito 
lean and slippered pantaloons,'*^ Still, however, new attractions rise 
for a new generation. Opera dancers are to the Haymarket whathp|>e. in 
to the human heart, — they spring eternally — and the sylph-lilol; 

Taglioiii, emulating in her way the exertions of the sublime Pasta apd 
enchanting Malibran, reconciles us to the loss of what, in earlier days, 
thougE(;-^and fancy still — was even more graceful, more splendid, ^1^(1; 
more bewitching : but this is the failing of human nature, ,|ind Qur.- 
dbildren hereafter will be just as prone to look back to the piBrfpiThers 
they now have as standards of excellence, as we, under similar youthful 
ix^hences, ^fer to those to whom they in their turns are successors. 

V — ^ 

Tragedy in Private Life. — Our readers cannot fail to recollect ; 
Iragedy in real life which was, about two or three memths since,| 
acted in the house of Mr. Watts, the excellent and respected master of 
a boarding-school at Barnes. It will be remembered that the French 
usher, a M. Dumas, had formed a violent, and — as it iriMruth appeats 
“^an unconquerable aflbction for the daughter of his elnpllf^er ; in what 
degree his addresses w ere encouraged, or whether they were encouraged 
at all, has not transpired. Let that be as it may, the crisis was acc^e- 
rated by . the Ashness of the lover, who concealed himself in the bed- 
room of the young lady, armed with a knife; having, as it should seem, 
ti^ken this desperate step with no other sinister design than that of coin-; 
pHling her to decide his fate by consenting to their marriage.' ' llie* 
screams of the young lady brought her parents to her apartment, and 
Mr. Watts, ignorant at the moment of the character of his usher’s inten- 
tions, and naturally incensed at his intrusion, under any circumstances, 
into his daughter’s room, consigned him to the custody of the policy! 
^ while the unfortunate young lady remained iy 'tlie care of her mother. 

, Miss Watts died in the course of the night, and tW coroner’fl/jdty 
divided that her death was occasioned by taking an excesailfi|"^M^pty 



Comv^mtafy., 


a state of agitation^ M. Dmnat was^ of 
^ liberate^ ^ custody, but, we beUeve, was committed to tbs 
of some M^ds, who judged it necessary to place him under 
^ froin an apprehension of the results of his excitement. So, it 

)|jpul#appear, he remained until about three weeks since, when he pro^ 
^tbe village of Putney, close to which the remains of the unr 
bapl^r lady were interred, in a lone burying-ground, on the road 
Ifcadirig frdlll^aTidsworth m , 

|;|M. Dunias took a lodging at the Duke’s Head Inn, in Putdli^^ 

^ was to visit the burying-ground, and ascertain the spot 

Watts was laid. It appears that he frequented thia pl^co ; 
and has been known to |)ass the whole night there, 
papM probation, however, had its end; and, at length, Dumas swal-r* 
poison. Too well— too fatally did he drug the draught; and fti 
• morning he Avas found dead and cold in his bed. 

hini a curdncr’s inquest was held, and the usue^ verdict of 
was returned; yet, such was the feeling of pity exei ted by Hia 
ipffexible constandy to the object of his affections, that, foreigner as he 
'firtiia, and a stranger in the place where he died, they laid his body as 
V itdiaT US' possible to that of her for whom he perished. Hts poison was 
.vtakcTi under no (It of exeitement, but in fulfilment, as it is said, of a 
1 wliich he had given to some one so to die, if parted from all he 
lear on earth. 


' •jfc^Bt their readergn^ but where could they cull materiixls for th 
sad'— more affecting — than from this. fact of real life ? 


wdrk 


Legal TiiANsposTTroNs. — Sir William Horne, the Attorney-General, 
is made a Baron of the Exchequer. The Barony of the Exchequer was 
offered to several learned gentlemen, who declined the seat on-the heuch, 
j, unless they were excMiscd going the circuit and sitting at the Old Safleyi 
which seemed to us to be very much like choosing to be a judge wi^^t 
rv^doing judicial' duty. Sir William Horne, luywever, lias been accommo- 
dated ; and, what is still more extraordinary, either is or is to he creajted 
a peer — a circumstance unprecedented, Ave believe, in the case a 
puisne judge.^- This vacates Marylebone, for Avhich it seems impossiblj^ 
under the ])ilfeent cider of things, tliat an Attorney-General can pos- 
sibly sit. Sir John Campbell succeeds to the Attorney-Generalship ; 
and Mr. Pcjjys, avIio refused the Judgeship, becomes Sqj^iftpr-General, 
Since Avriting this notice of Sir William llorne’i iplevatiGU to the 
bench, circumstiinces have occurred to put a stoji to it. It appears that 
a puisne baron of the Exchequer may not sit alone in Equity withmitit 
act of Parliament to authorise such a ])roceediug. Sir Williaitii 
Horn© was superseded in his attorney -general ship by Sir James Camp^ 
bell, in the belief that such au act would be passed to empower him to 
' remain sole equity judge. It turns out, however, that the Lord Ch^- 
cellor declines to sanction such an act ; and therefore eitlier Sir William 
Jorne must accept the barony with all its common and criminal law 
. or not 111% it at all. 



iliSiOAB CoNSTRUCTjvENE.ss.-r-The raij-road schcmea ai^ in full 



, that is to say, as far as the projectors go ^^rtj^se susplp 

lajtonon sense, which thinks ten inile»4n hour quite fidfficientl^s^^ 
^tious travelling, will have some small share, not iindertakinjl^i 

but in checking the enthusiasm of tlie amateurs of gri^e ttavellin^ J^;^^’ 

It is proved to demonstration that the profits of J:he rail-road 
Manchester and Liverpool have been derived from the congteia^i 
course of 'passengers ^ — the heavy weights and freights 
chief trams tlian can be covered by thShiolls; and^^ we i0^lS||pte 

embarSTOr money in a rail -road between London and Bristbl. 

The whole object of that trami/ication is the conveyance of goodl-f^o^V 
Iheavy 'loads : there is no (diance of a constant intercourse of people 
between Bristol and the metropolis. i 

But then we are to have the Greenwich Rail-road, the most absurd:;^^ 
of 6;ll— -cm bona ? As a joke, as a bit of fun, being whisked along froni-^ 
the Bricklayers’ Arms in the Kent-road to the Hospital gates, in teh' 
minutes, n^y be all very well, but not for a constancy. The sj^ou^ 
latoTS say, in their prospectus, that six thousand clerks will go eyefy\\ 
day to Greenwich and back for recreation. How do they know thttt,Si: 
and why should they do so? Five of these six thousand clerks wotild 
have just as far to walk before they could get to the beginning of 
Rail-road as they now walk to get their recreation elsewhere; and there*^^ 
is the absurdity of the whole sclieme. If I w^ant to go to Greenwich 
from Grosvenor-squarc, I must “ first catch my dolphin” by traveliingf! 
in a carriage, or on foot, to the Bricklayeis’ Arms in the Kent-roti^K; 
wiich^is half w ay for me to Greenwich. Then I am to get oht 
uarriai^teto another vehicle, and, hurled through the log and sjaiqjt^ 
of DejuftW marshes at a tremendous rate, sixteen feet above |he h^ 
of my fellow countrymen, on a thing whence tlie intervention a waif ;; 
nut, or a school-boy’s marble, will pitch me into the ditches or dowii ‘ 
the chimney (for all I know) of some respectable green-grocer in Ber- 
mondsey, and for what? Why should I. be in such' a dreadful hurry to 
get to Greenwich ? If I go for pleasure, part of the pleasure is the 
going; and as for eels and white-bait, wdiicli are the only matters of . 
business likely to take a man into the neighbourhood, half^i hoyr gets ^ 
them ready — they are “ clrest on the shortest notice;” and whether I 
get to the Ship, or (which is still better) the Crown and Sbeptre — to 
Which by tlie way no rail-road can take me— at half-p^-^t five or a quar- 
ter to siX| what the deuce does it matter? The calculation of the six ; 
thousand tlerks splashing up and dowm this iron platform seems not ' 
only to be a cjl ib a/, but a numerical error on the part of the projectors ; 
and we very iSK suspect, that however the thing may answer as a 
holiday Junket during the fair, it wdll be found that, in the end, utiless 
tlie London end of it could really be in London, it will turn out a sad 
failure. . 

Of all the failures that have been turned to account, the Thames 
Ttinnel is assuredly the best. Mr. Brunei, having been stopped by ,, 
nature, sets himself down very quietly, lights up his cabin with gas, and 
sticks a looking glass at the end of it, and then makes Kis bow and say»,v. 

I’ll trouble you for a shilling each; walkMn, ladi^;,and geiitlemeiirf;V' 
is half what I ineaiit to have done ; but as 1 could^mt ^ 

have great satisfaction in showing you, by the aid of the 
what it would have looked likcy if I could have finished it?^^fvli|^tever 



,inay^ ' 

coital. . ■ 



the visi%s, this rotti? d^wil Wunet afford any 
[ohs to the stihscribers, who h|ve so li^ally mnk 



ipsiCAi. Festival IN Westminster Abbey. — His Majesty has beeu 
[to give his commands to Sir George Smart for the 
|pr a gf and musical festival to be held in We^toinst^ 
even vi^iipeTior to Commemoration of Handel executi^i|tnde^ 
i^Cfnipices of King George the Third. Nothing can be more jtidicioua 
than this exhibition of his Ma.jesty’8 taste at the - 
present period, when sacred music has been expelled even from the or- 
obestfe our Oratorios, and when the sing-song squalling of Italian 
p;rofefesors has l)eeii ])ermitted to usurp the place of that solemn, magni^ 
and soul-stirring harmony, in which Handel stands of all the 
vWpirld alone and unrivallecl. 

has not yet been done in the preparations to enable us, with 
anything like accuracy , to slat e the number of performers to be employed 
oh the approaching occasion ; and we should seem to exaggerate were 
we to name, without official authority to go upon, the extent to w’hich we 
been told the l)aiul and choruses are to be filled. Few now living 
#6co]lect the Commemoration ; l)ut those who do remember it, describe 
the fleets produced by certain ])ieces of music to have been magnificent 
"T^^hete can he little doubt on the advanced state of the musical profes- 
,y,|i^,in England since that period. We shall find their (ffi’ects consider 
jirablyr h^^ and w e look forward with great eagerness to tlie time 

when the people wfill have an opportunity of gratifying themselygs With 
a Splen4id j[)CTfbTniance, and at the same time feel conscious that, lu 
theifeelves pleasure, tlicy arc contributing to funds whence the aged 
.fibd infirm, w^orn out in their service, arc to derive benefit, succour, and 
;conifort. 


• The Akttst New ton. — It has l>een erroneously reported that the 
j^pular and highly-gifted painter, Newton, is dead. Tlic fact is not so ;, 
and much inore liappy should we he in contradicting the rumour were 
we able to add to tlui announcement that he is alive — that he w ere ^velh 
We regret to say iliat lie is suiferiug in a most serious degree from abef- 
nation of iniud---^o"sbrious, iudcTul, as to leave no hopes of resfpratidh. ' 
w was a first-rate artist, and a most agreeable companion,,, 


Movements ov Mj-xMOuables. — The Duke of De\^9llhire has re- 
covered from his lameness, and will shortly return to England. 
[^arquess of Hertford is better than he luis been for many years. The ‘ 
3j^chioness of Hertf()rd has sold Queensbury House in Piccadilly to 
Lord Cadogan. Lord GleiigaFs marriage with Miss Hellish, which 
yy^as postpoij^gd on account of the death of the young lady’s father, wiUv 
tahp place irhmediately ; and the on ri^7is rumoured of a marriage, often 
b||brc talked of, between Lady Glengal (his Lordship’s mother) and the 
Sii|ter of the RoU^^ The marriage betv^een Sir Henry Cook and Miss 
Raikes postponed. Lord Corry is immediately to be 

and. Miss Vaughan, the daughter of the la^ 








ifttober for Wale«^ is mamed to Mr. Lee Lee, of DeHrngtoti ti^^j 

present member for that city. 

Mr. Baines has been returned member for Le^|":%ating Sir t 
Beckett by a majority of twenty-three. Mr. Jacob, HepealeriP 
been returned at Dungarvon, against Mr. Barron, who stood up0i:| 

Duke of Devonshire’s interest ; and Mr. Miles has been elected^® 
opposi^^n for East Somersetshire, in the roqni of Mr. Bri^stoci^:i 
Prendillast, whose case had created a fl^cat sensation and 
animatM discussion between the Board of Control and the Eii^ J 
Directors, is dead. Mr. Babington Macaulay has sailed to aasti^ie 1 
seat at the Supreme Council Board a]. Calcutta ; and the MarquCas 
Sligo has set forth to supersede Lord Miilgrave in his gbve nm^nt j|, 
Jamaica. ‘ ;; 

Miss Kemble was married last July to Mr. Butler, and her fathei'l^ 
arrived in England. Mr. Bunn has produced an extremely 
translation of Scribe’s popular comedy, under the title of the “Minister 
and the Mercer and Mrs. Yates has reaped a new wreath of |atijrel 
by her acting of Isabella, at the Adelpbi, which theatre, by-t^-by^Hi^ , 
decidedly the most successful of any playhouse in the metropol4s„^d 
very justly so. 

Benchers of the Temple have again refused to call Mr. WhlStife 
Harvey to tlieBar, alter a very long and patient investigation of his case, 
and hearing counsel for several evenings ; and Government, in the House 
of Commons, liave defeated the honourablt‘ gentleman’s motion for it 
Committee to inquire into the Pension List by a majority of eight. 

The installation of the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of Oxford, 
took place on Thursday the (itli, at Apsley House. The ceremony w^as 
attended by all the official authorities and the delegates, and #few of tb%; 
Duke’s personal friends. His lioyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, ' 
as Chancellor of the University of Dublin, and his Royal Highness the, 
Duke of Ghnicester, as Ciiaiicellor of the liniversitY of Canffiiiilge, were 
alifo present. The Latin speech delivered hy his Grace upon the occasic^ 
is said to be one of the most eloquent and appropriate that ever was 
heard. The public installation, as we last month stated, will take place 
le first week in July. 


;THE?t!LUBS.— The Literary Union Club has been dissolved — not for ever, 
blit inil^der to be reconstructed upon an improved principle. Whit'eS|. 
the onge faiAiDnable and political head -quarters, is in a rapid 
decadmeei^m^ are few, and their number is daily diminisbitljl^^^; 

The reasDii lOT^his is evident. To men of no jiarticular politics, 
ford’s afiords agrhnem and accc^mmodation highly superior : at Whited ' ; 
there is no coflee-room ; and if men choose to dine there, it must be, 
a preconcerted arrangement. At Crockford’s, there is an admifjlftv ■ 
dining coffee-room, with the illustrious Ude himself as chef de cuisine. 

So much for the unpolitical portion of White’s men. J&>j|a^ie polijicaJ 
members of White’s, the Carlton Club presents ever^nl^eiiiepi ; it 
blends all the good qualities of White’s with all ^ayenienc'C 
advantage of Crockford’s. The consequence is, 
bay-window has become a desert ; and althoug!|NTp^'^^^^ the 
^ kang,” and the ColoneV’ (the three K’s, as' 



M&riMf ii® 

have said,) kay still be seen withiii its semicllelc, its cbatactet 
its prosperity is blighted. ^ " 

deal of this change is attributable, we really Iselieve, tc this 
alterations and improvements which that Very extraordi- 
ifeiaty ^^hd shamefully us man, Mr. Nash, has effected in the niCtropoliB 

nefit!^axitig Cross. Before that most splendid of all European streets; 
Ri^^t^toeet, had risen from the mins of alleys, courts, mews^ and 
the neighbourhorta of the Hay market and Cockspur-S^^t wiiii 
tj^Ught of, except as' the way to or from the houses of PartlaiKie^i; 
at^gvmich^ff^ great and gay hurried to the patrician rise of St. Jameses- | 
s&et; . Now we have congregated in that once disregarded vicinage '': 
net only palace-likc mansions, squares, columns, and terraces, hut the 
wjority of the London clubs. The Carlton, the Athenoeurn, the two 
tJuited Service CIuIjs, the University, and the Travellers’. By the 
jSiiccess of Begent-street, Bond-street, to which, in other days, St- 
James’s^street formed a sort of ante-chamber, is a desert, — a place 
where, in wet weather, a man might go to look for a snipe, but \yhere no 
now would think of either walking or riding for the sake of meeting 
anyl^ody. The point of attraction is therefore moved ; and for every 
.c<&.|enience as relates to official or Parliamentary life, the new region is 
UT^qUestionahly far siqxirior. 

Brookes’s continues in full vigour, with blinds up and curtains down ; 
while the respectable Boodlers, in top-boots and corduroys, continue to 
ptose and twiddle with as much self-satisfaction as ever. And as fof the 
club with^ne large window, at the bottom of tlie street, (name unknown,) 
itsdoeB just as well where it is as anj^where else. And the respectable 
A^ur’|;|’ (wheie they shut up the street-door when they go to dinner, 
|bf fear of losing their spoons ) is of a class of club so amiable, so dull, and 
so hninteresting, that the gentlemen who compose it hardly know when, 
as they certainly do not know why, they meet under its very handsome 
roof. 


The Oriental — or, as the hackney-coachmen call it, the Horizontal 
Clnl) — in Hanover-s(iuare, does, however, outdo even Arthur’s for 
quietude. Placed at the corner of a cul de sac— at least as far as car* 
riages are concenicd, and in a part of llie square to w’hich nobody not 
proceeding to one of four houses which occupy that particular side ever 
tholes of going, its little windows, locking upon nothing, give the idea' 
mingled dvdness and inconvenience. From the outside it looks like 
; a prison ; — enter it, it looks like an hospital, in which |||||i^ll of curry 
Kpervades the ‘‘wards,” — wards 1111 cd with veneralde 
in nankeen shorts, yellow stockings and gaiters, and laces to match. 
Tferc inay still he seen pigtails in all their pristine perfection. * It is 
-f ilxe region of calico shirts, returned writers, and guinea-pigs grown into 
bores. Such is the nabohpry, into wliich Harley -street, Wimpole-street, 
and Gloucester-place, daily empty their precious stores of bilious 
Inimanity. 

^ ' When fable, “ The Hare with many Friends,” 

he little event which last week occurred to prove that a 

har0,i|St^l^er'^j^ by many friends, might have one friend, who 

for the neglect of fifty. Monday week, Sir 
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Slidmaa Clargee died at Bjighton.. His 'will has be6n found ; and v}^ i 
has left Colonel Hare, who is on his way to England with Sir Will^ “ 
JR,ub^c 11, (to yhose mission he was attached,) from Lisbon, 
ma^ilicent Yorkfehire properU, estimated at ten thousand 
Whether the gallant Colonel ha<l any reason to expect this bequ 
know not, (his mother, we believe, was a conne^^ion of 
Clarges;) but if he had not, we can scarcely imagine 
agreeable surprise than that which awaits him on his arrival, vff J 
himself Hare to Sir Thomas’s property. ‘ 



Mr. Wilkinson, who has passed twelve years of his life in 
devoting himself W’ith unremitting atUmtion to the dccyphering Iu6lr0f^ 
glyphicB, is about to ]iubhsli the rcsiills of his most laborious and in- 
teresting investigation. Amongst other things, it seems that 
Wilkinson has set at rest a Jorig-dis|nited question, with regard to ithe 
frequent recurrence in tlie Egyptian inscriptions of the beast with squ^ite 
ears cut. He sho'ws to a certainty that this figure represents 
In order to match this invaluable discovery, Gantin the coriffiK^tJ^l^ 
has sent to Norway for ices. 


Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley arc too much for the Member fOr 
Dublin and his “ forty.” llpon two or three occasions during th^e 
month, the Colonial Secretary has inforined him, in a manner the most 
unequivocal, that the House of Conjmoiis is not exactly upon a par with 
the Corn Exchange, and that the attitude of a bully is not altogether 
becoming in a Member of Parliament. It will be well if the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman will for the future adopt his oWh'bye 
phrase with respect to Mr. Stanley, and — let him alone.” The con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel, on the occa»ion of Mr. O’Connell’s sneer at 
national faith, as altogether worthy of an enlightened statesman and 
an honourable man. The eountiy is indebted to him for maintaining 
its proud and honest jiosition, and foi watching to protect its high cha- 
racter from the attempts of such as would not only “ beggar” one por- 
tion of the stale, hut degrade and dishonour another. It was well said 
by Sir Robert, that the Irish jieojdc— sucli as desiic the picservatioii of 
order and of good faith, public or private — would learn wliat sort of 
practice would follow a theory of the nature of which so broad a hint 
had been given. 


f > 
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lies of Geology, being an Attempt to explain the 1 
Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in operation; 
!S Liyell, Esji|i F.R.S4 &c., &C. 3 vola. ■ ■ / 


^es 

Lyell, and the scientific part of the public, on tlj^v 
pf bis adriirable work on the most difficult, and to some,-aj 
Cresting of all the sciences. In our notices of 
|jhave detailed the principles of Mr. Lyell' s theory, and ^fe^i^ ' 
pif, that hitherto all the discoveries that have been made-;lh 
^^ibSSfirm anil establish it. We followed him through his details ; 

weariness: and his reasonings, Ibunded on facts vvliich, when 
started, >aj*e themselves arguments, fully satisfied us. VVe waitedl - 
JIA present volume with something like impatience, at the same time 
ilf^d that we should lose nothing by the delay. It is, indeed, a per-; 
ance worthy of a philosopher, — a man enthusiastically devoted to^i 
and especially to tlie one which he seems destined, more than any 
to advance and illustrate. It seems now in vain to limit the 
Jthe earth* s existence as commencing with the time to which the ' 

• M of the creation has referred the transactioTis of the six 

Under some form or other, wliile it was undergoing, by the opera-*- 
jises now at w’ork, the most wonderful transformations, the earth 
^xisted millions and millions of ages before it became the habi- 
^i'Of mian. Mr. Lyell lias at length classified llie diff'erent periods of 
, .„^.___acter^ and, tVom actual observation and personal re- 

'jS^arch, proved the decision is neither lancifiil nor assumed for the pir-- 

f ose pf nvaii^taining an hypothesis. We repeat, what we believe we have 
efor^passerted on this subject, that the Mosaic statement is not at aU 
by the doctrines and principles of geology, a^d that Mr. LyeH; 

a spirit favourable to Divine revelation. It seemp, 
that one of our su])er-ort hodox contemporaries took alarm at tbe 
Appai^ent boldness of some of Mr, Lyell's speculations, and expressed their 
disapprobation without duly examining the work, or being prepared to sub- 
stantiate the.jCharges they alleged against its author. This lias fortunately 
a#)rded Mr. Lyell the opportunity of explicitly stating his views, and of ‘ 
, e^funerating himself from every suspicion of inliddily or sceiiticism. 

■ ;The imputation, which lie repudiates in his conediiding l emarks, is that, 
iii bis first volume, he luid endeavoured to estaldish the proposition, that, 
“the exisling causes of change have operated with absolute uniformity ; 
from all eternity.” iVfr. Lyell justly remarks, that this is a strange mis- 
cdnception of the scope of his argument. In his defence, lie rpiotes Pro- 
Playfair, who observed, “tiiat it was one thing to declare that we had 
" discovered the traces of a beginning, and another to deny that ih€? 
l^Eeyer had a beginning.” ^ ^ 

t^ual justice,” Mr. Lyell continues, “might an astronomer be accusedtpf 
that the works of creatum extend throughout infinite space, liecausd he 
' < take for granted that the remotest stars now seen in the heaveiis are on 

verge of the material universe. Every improvement of the telescope 
thousand^ of new worlds into- view, and it would, tlierefore, he rash 
anid Uiiphilo^ophical to imagine that we already survey the wliole extent of the vast 
: or that it win ever he brought witliin the spliere of human oliservation. 

iilijtrno argument lS|n be drawn from such premises in favour of the inliiiity of the 
^ that has bijiQltfi with worlds; and if the material universe has any limits, 

« it hi must occ^^ minute and infinitesimal point in infinite 

8 |NI 09 . earth’s history, we arrive at the monuments of events 

of ages before our times, and if we still find no 
yet, tlie argument from analogy in support 
of thorpr^^ ^^P p^r^^inning, remains unshaken; and if the past duration of the 
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^arth he ^nito, then the a^^regate of geological epodis, however numerous, must 
COinstitute a mere morient of the past, a mere infinitesimal portion of eternity.*,' 

“ It has been arguetl, that as the different states of the earth’s surface, andi:^0: 
different species by which it has been inhabited, have had each their origin,,Jii^:; 
many of them their termination, so the entix-e series may have commenced 
certain period. It has also been urge»l, that as we admit the creation 
have occurred at a comparatively modern epoch — as we concede the 
fact of the first introduction of a uniriil and intellectual being, so 
conceive the drst creation of the planet itself^” 

We arc far from donyirig the weight of this rimsotiing 
but, although it may strerigth(Mi our conviction, Unit the present sy 0 t 6 ^t:j 0 f 
change has not gone on from eternity, it cannot warrant us in presU]ii|ii||^ 
that we shall be ])( 0 'mittc‘(l to behold the signs of the earth’s origin Orjtjiie 
evidences of the tirst introduction into it of organic beings. Invain; 3ib 
we aspire to assign limits to fh('. woi-ks of creation in spavej whether;;^ 
examine the stiiny heavens, or that worhl of rniriute animalculae whicH is 
revealed to us liy the riiierosco|)e. Wo are prepared, tlierefore, to iliid 
that in time^ also, the coniines of the universe lie beyond the reach of 
mortal ken. But in whatever direction we jmrsne our researches, wdiether 
in time or space, we discover everywhere the clear proofs of creative 
intelligence, and of ins foresiglit, wisdom, and powder. ^ 

“■ As gcologisis. we learn tliat it is not only the present condition of thU .globe ‘ 
that has lieeii suited to tlu; accommodation of myriads of living lueatures, fellt that 
many former states also have been equally jida])ted to tlie organization and: 
of prior races ot lieings, 'J’oc disposition of the seas, continents, and Aud 

the climates, Itave varied ; s(» it ajjpears tliut the species Ifave been changed, ani^ 
y(?t they liMve all Ijeen so modelled, as ty])es xinalogous to tliost? ol' existing plftfiift; 
and animal, s, as to indicate thnnighout a jierfeet ha?rru)ny ol‘ design and unity pf 
purpose, "JV) assume that the e\i<Ienc.e of tin* heginning or end of so vast a 
scheme was within the reach of oiir philosophical imjiiiries, or even of otir specxda^ 
tions, apjxiar to ns inconsistent with a full estimate of tlie I'elations which subsist 
between the iinite powers of man ami the attributes of an infinite and etprnal 
Being.” 

l\ir. lyudfs “ Principles of Geology " will now lake their statiori as a 
standard woi'k on all 11 le great and interesting subjects on which he tfeatss. 
These. volumt'S compreluiiifl all Muit is real in (li.scovei‘y,y“all that/ is j>hilo- 
so])hical in priiun-pie— till that is lair in deduction — all, in fact, that desierves 
the Maine of. science, — we I lad almost said it is a work that sujTit&rsedes evety 
other on geology. 

Letters from Sw itzerland and Italy during a late Tour. By the Author 
of “ LeUert; from tin* jsast,” and “ Travels in tlu; East.” 

Mr. Carne is too >vell-kiio\Mi as a lively and interesting writer to recpiire 
any commendation of ours. Wlu> ha.s not. rx^ad “ Lellei’s from the East,” 
and a variety of other l>canlifnl spi'.cinums of genuine sciitinieiit and ex- 
cellent wi’itiug from tlu; pen ol' this ainiahlo delineator of gxnuaal natiuxv? 
and it is their ow n fault if they have not risen from the perusal enliglitenefK 
and improved. We assure them that the present volume is worthy , A" 
take its place; witli Hie best of its predecessors. The “ Lettii'S ftroifh; 
8v\'‘tzerland and Italy” pos.sess all the interest. of a romantic story : atfecting 
incidxaits, glow ing scenery, prolbund retieclions, lively, sparkling, , 
somelirnes jiensive Jeinarks, enrich and adorn every page. We 
selei't many iileasing illiisl rat ions to ctmlinn this statement, but our pJan 
is not to abridge every work we notice, nor to transfer its best piarts to.Ofur 
own for the ymrpose of increasing its vtilue at the expen.se of another. Jp® 
shall, ho quite content for tlu- reader to thank us, when he has enjoyed 
pleasure, for poiutiiig out to liim a volume which abQjinjJs ill descripTOis 
equal, and iVequentJy superior, to tlu* iolJovving : — , 

Tlu* fate that Ijcfcll the village of Biel, situated in one 
the upper part of tlie Valais, was singular and appalling. If three w 
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four thousnnd inhabitants^ an industHoiis inee who cultivated their little territory, 
lived almost wholly on its produce. Many a wild vale and tract, even of beauty 
this land lies so remote from the beaten track of travellers as rarely to be visited ; 
-of these was shut in on three sides by lofty mountains, covered with snow the 
’ l^l^ater part of the year. It was a savage and lonely abode, but its people were 
to their homes ; and though, like many of the Swiss peasantry» 
murmur at times at their lot, they would liEive refused to exchange it 
one in iinother laud. The accident that desolated every 
their hopes and toils, occurred in tlie midst of winter, 
was encompassed by mountains, from wliicb the oldest inhabitants 
hb|l'^over Iknown any avalanches fall, or Inad ever heard their lathers speak of such 
an ^yent ; so that the people dwelt in security, nor dreamed of a swift and terrible 
deii^uction. 

morning most of the men were at work in the fields; few, except the 
women, the aged, and tlie sick, remained within doors, and the former Avere busied 
i^ their household occupations. The fall of snow this year had been unusually 
iti^vy, but it could not be couciiived that deiith was to l)e hurled from the distance 
t^0 leagues, from a summit tliat was not even visible, — yet so it was. The 
jmoi^ning was ei clear and beautiful one, when those wIke Avere at Avork in the fields 
suddenly heard a rushing sound, and, looking bjick, suav an immense body of snow 
issue fort, ji from the mouth of a ravine ; it had travelled six miles through this 
rayme from the precij»ico Avbere it fell. The a illage 1,'iy directly beneath, and the 
HV^lS^Ucbo buried it : cottEiges, gardens, and trees, — all disappeared! It was but 
; the few moments, for the loosened miissjt'ell with the rapidity of a cataract; 

and wret^^^^^ villagers l(H)ked on the cEiIrn and ilaz/ling surhice of snow that 
horribly on their lieiirths and homes beneEith. The sliouts oi' the children, 
thu cheerful call of the mother, the gtiardhin cry of the Aull.'ige dog, Avere hushed 
n<>W» They gathered (gtickly round, and plied evcvry effort of strength and skill to 
rompve the snow. The peasants from the nearest hamlets hastened to assist ; but 
the snoAv lay on tlie roofs to the depth of many hundred feet, and for a long time 
their elforts Av ere in vain; it aveas a lingering and a miserable Avork, for no one 
kncAv the fate of those avIio Avere beneath. Tlie hither knew not if he Avere child- 
Jess, or the hnshand if he should find his Avifo living or sbiiu ! They called aloud, 
ahd shuuted during their toil, hut nothing, s<ive some faint cries or groans, could 
be heai^. They Avere like gamblers, freir/.ied Avitli the liojies and fears of each 
Cftst, nud bending in agony over tlie yet unclaimed piles of gold. Had agresit painter 
been ,^at the foot of the mouiitEiin, lie Avouhi have loved to trace the scene — the 
agitated groujis of peasantry digging into tlie heart of the fiital avrihmche, and 
each draAAang nearer Euid ne<irer at evx*ry stroke to iiis own home, that he panted 
yet dreaded tifsee. 

“ And Avhen the canopy of snoAV Avas remova^d — and this avms the AVork of some 
, days — it seemed tlmt the dead Avere more )ia]»py th;iii the Jiving wlio were found. 
The latt<‘r Avere misercihly maimed find crushed, find they bail remaiiied long be- 
neath 'the snoAv^ Avithoul food,' or liglit, or motion; Jbr the darkness, they said, Avas 
dreadful to liear. iS umbers lay dead ; some in the chamhers that were shattered 
Jlbove tluan, find sorm? Avithout doors, in tlioir little gardens, or Avherever the de- 
struction I'oi'ced them. They hful either lingered or died alone, for none in the 
sudden darkness and terror could lielp tlie other. Sixty or eighty of the Avoimded 
wPre carried to tlie nearest liospital; and povei ty and sorrow came on every family, 
that greatest curse of the peasEint — loneliness. 

; L ^ roof thEit Avas destroyed, and the little garden that Avas laid waste, might 
; but who could restore the lost AviJe ami children ? Who could 
bring agEun the little circle that gathered round the hearth at morn Eind eve? 

* The golden boAvl ’ ofj|hbe poor Swiss Avas nididy *■ broken in pieces/ and liis heart 

' I)V ime blow tlnit took ;ill, even all, from him! Yet one was 

* ^(^'behind.’ 


** It so happened, however, that one was left ; ei little hoy five veEirs of age was 
fi^pd EiliA^e and unharmed, clinging to the neck Eind body of a faitlifiil dog. When 
tbl .mass of snow fell, Eind his mother ami tlie otlier children perished, he had 
ch|sped,iu his terror, the large dog Avho chsinced to he close to him Eit the moment. 
TltC^-SEigaeioiis,anitnal iQpA^^ered him Avith his bodv, and hiy gently down beside him 
di|!fing th^ lung ^ the Avaimthof the body, as avcII eis his companionship, 

cliearid fallow through the trying .scene. He gave u simple and touching 

detail of find the sounds of anguish aud despair that he had heard 

from hour ip;I|^pi-^Page 30. 
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The Royal Mariner. By Charles Boyne Sillery, Esq, 

The motto of this right loyal poem is “Fear God, Honour the KingjK^ 
and, indeed, the bravery and enterprize of our good monarch, wh^';^' 
former days he “braved the battle and the breeze,’* merit a grat^lSJ 
remembrance. We heartily commend the sailor who trims his 
in such honourable service. We agree with Mr. Sillery’s opiniohi^Wltv 
“the British Navy, honoured by having one of its members, 
first time, elevated to the throne, has always been a noble 1sU^pi|,; bf 
interest and eulogy, and the very name is a mighty and inspirit 
communicating a feeling of security and superiority throughout the w|i®|^\ 
kingdom.” We Jove to witness the enthusiasm of a young and 
seaman; it is full of truth; there is nothing cold, nothing calcnlati^, 
nothing selfish, about it ; it is free and hoiindless as the ocean whereotf it 
journeys; and we never met a sailor more devoted to the sea than the 
author of “ Tlie Royal Mariner.” N e vert hel ess, it would not be fair-^iO' 
judge of the author’s merits by his loyal poem, where his subject, as it 
ceeded, created a boundary wliich, in our estimation, a free seaman could ill 
brook; and we particularly recommend among other of its “minor” 
contents, to our readers, the perusal of the blank verse poem, called “The 
Burial of the Bead at Sea.” t 

It contains many powerful, and a still greater number of touching, 

The following image is striking : — f/ , 

“ Now the liell, ^ . ’ V 

The funeral bell, with slow and solemn tone ' c ? 

On board the sliij) was toll’d — ]»eal after peal i 'IJ. 

Rung through the element, like blessed souls / 

Mouniing around the bark.” 

There are also some light and varied songs that would set well to music. 

“ Mary to lier exilcnl liovcr” is particularly shnide and graceful, Ibrming a 
species of music by the phiy of its own soil words ; and there are jjinany 
which deserve the same praise. An animated likeness of our good Bailor 
King, and an (>xceedingly beautiful vignette title-page, are the embdlish- 
ments ol' the volume, which is very properly, and liy permission, dedicated 
to the Queen. There are now-a-days many poetical claimants for a ^ 
of notice ; it is difficult to accord even so much to all. But Mr. Sillery is 
by no means a novice in his vocation. He has pulilished several works of 
exceeding mei’it; and is a |)oet of no ordinary jiretensions, who manifests 
mueli skill and more feeling in the pursuit of the Musi*. It is a delightful,' 
if not a prdiitable calling ; and we lieartily congratulate tlie. young author 
on the jiraise which has already stimulated him to exertion. He must, 
however, be assured that labour is necessary to finish tlie work which en- 
thusiasm may commence. The more severe eye of ci’iticism may detect 
some faults in his poetry, but there is far more 1o commend; — our greater 
pleasure i§ 1o eneoiirage where we find much pi omise; the fruits of a fine 
and ingenuous mind are before us; and if there be a few weeds thfttw^ 
would willingly remove from their place, there is no doubt that wdiereth^ .;, 
ground is so eapidile of cultivation, the time is not distant when the yoiWig 
poet will attain that distinction in the path he has chosen, for which he so 
anient ly pants. 

Olympia Morata ; her Times, Life, and Writings. Arranged 

Contemporary and other Authorities. By the Author of “ Selwyii^^:^ 
“ Mornings with Mamma,’’ “ Probation,” “ Tales of the Moors,” 

We cannot l)etter introduce this very delightful and instructive wqrK^to 
our readers than by allowing the fair collector of the materials of 
is composed to speak for herself. > ■ : . j ^ 

“ Olympia Moraia, the beautiful and accomplished subject of 
moir 'was a young lady of Ferrara, educated as a 
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of tlie princely house of Este • and, from her liigh endowments) natural 
* ■ ^ acquired, the friend and idol of ’the most learned men of her day.. Having 
%ced the reformed tenets, then beginning to excite suspicion in Italy, she nar- 
escaped persecution in her own country, by marrying, and following to his 
pV^^l^erinauy, an amiable youth of similar opinions. It was, however, only to 
'’“*‘*dged, by an untoward fate, in all the horrors and vicissitudes of war. Suc- 
||ie inhabitant of various besieged cities, and hunted from one to another 
. virulence of l>igotry, pestilence, /amine, and peril were her portion 
remainder of a life, whose termination they accelerated at the 
of twenty-nine, when she gently expired, lamented by all who admired 
^lents or appreciated her virtues. Elegant poems (chiefly on sacred subjects) 
and Latin, and familiar letters, breathing the very ^bul of unobtrusive 
;™jtiy, established dii’t claim to the admiration of posterity and the affection of a 
. }«y circle of sorrowing friends. Her death took place at Heidelberg in *IG65. 

, ' It *S to brief, but beautiful, notices of this interesting person, occurring in the 

i work of Dr. ]M‘(.lrie, on the ‘ Progress and STipj)ressiori of the Keforma- 
Italy,’ that tlie authoress is indebted for the pleasure derived from the com> 
following pages. The motive to wliich they owed their origin was 
Simply the desire of becoming herself better acquainted with, and introducing to 
'C|ftlier unlearned readers, the life and writings of a Christian heroine, uniting, in 
a degree as Olympia Morata, the qualities and acconiplish- 
: Vdiieh engage hnman esteem with the more imperishable treasures of that 

part,* of wiiich early death itself cannot deprive her.” 

V-iJ^LWhough this hcraitiiVil narrative is <at times interrupted by the author’s 
intelligent andatlecting observations, yet they add to, instead of 
■ from, the interest and attraction of the whole-— a rare instance 

' of ’such an eftect, produced ])y such means. Ev ei y reader is not capable 
of reasoning, as she reasons ; and the young may he taught to do so rightly 
by attending to lier judicious remarks. We cannot command success; 
but we can pronounce tlni|i,t this volume most truly deserves it. It conveys 
a j deal of inioini^ its princi[)les are \iltogether favourable to 
feminine dignity of woman ; and by those who are anxious to 
y^is^.the sex,to their proper elevation in society, it will be read with un- 
jnih^ed satislaction. 

■''' ' 

Tte Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany. By the Lady Charlotte Bury. 

We have ’experienced much pleasure in the perusal of this classic and 
elegant voluiiie ; it recalls old scenes, and renovates the remembrance of 
' Vvbat we ne’er shall look uixm again; the narne of Lady Charlotte Bury 
has ever been “like the breath of the sweet soulh,” moie hechuse of the 
virtues oi’ her exemplary life than by the brightness of her exalted rank, 
though both may he truly termed illustrious; and never was her pen more 
aptly em]d()yed than in tl^e present instance. 

The Ihstorical and legendary notices prefixed to each poem are replete 
with intense interest ; and the versification is so perreetly adapted to the 
subj^d, so graceful, so flowing, so easy, that we are at a loss what to 
;,.J;]||dmire most, where all is hallowed by that pure religious and moral feeling, 
' " that has ever been the distinguishing characteristic of her Ladyship’s pro- 
ductions. In truth, it was a beautiful task for Lady Charlotte Bury and 
her husband to u|^ertake together; his pencil and her pen were well 
pulated to illusTOle each otlicv ; but painful, indeed, is the feeling that 
$ the heart, when we remember that the hand which held the pencil is 
Id and lifeless, and that it has been the destiny of the wife to send forth 
Jifi completion of the task alone. The engravings are admirable in effect, 
j^d to7ied by a feeling which well accords with the subject upon which the 
Edward Bury' s skill in art was exercised. Wc can only add, in con- 
^ifeion to this brief notice, that the work, both in design and execution, 
safdy a book of beauty. We recommend all who have 

pfeanat to look upon the Lady’s Portrait, and their dream will 
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Tota* of the Amertcan Lakes and attiotig the Indians of the N6tth-We$t 
^ttnioty in 1830. Disclosing the Lliaracter and Prospects of tht i 
Indian Race. By C. Colton. 2 vols. 

These volumes supply a great deal of information, open a wide fielS 
inquiry, .and, in point of interest, are equal to any of the fictions of roitan^; ! 
The maxim of Byron — “ Truth is strange, stranger than fiction,’* 
author pertinently observes,) — was never more applicable than 
principal sulqect of these pages. The “ History of the American Il^a^P; .; 
is the fomaw'e of fact. It needs not a single dash of the pencil,— not ji i 
single ingredient’^ the sentimentality of poetry, to give it life and pow^ ■ 
over the feelings. ^ 'The naked truth has in it more of pocJ;iy, and a mq^ , 
energetic challenge on the affections, than any possilde cnibellishnaent iyfe 
fictitious garniture that could be thtown around it; more than any'd*^:'! 
tions of fancy with which it could be tdiarged show tliat race as they 
and have been, and none of human kind can fail to be interested in th^. 
This is Mr. Colton’s deliberate testimony in a general form: of its truth 
and justice the pages beiore \is afford the most ample confirmation. Per- 
haps no man is better qualified than our author to write on all subjects 
connected with America. Its domestic manners — its civil and social irfsti* 
tiitions — its new population — its aboriginal inliahitants — and the cjll%^ 
racter and i)i‘ospccts of both, are more familiar to him than to most oth!OT4j:; 
who have undertaken to make tlie world in general acijiiaintcd with theijj;' 
Having, in a former volnnie, vindicated his coimtiy from the misrepresentijt-r 
tions and calumnies which had been circulated to its prejudice, in the present / 
undertaking he has less delicacy in exposing 1.1 le luqust and cruid policy 
which continues slavery in the midst of it, and which has diminished to 
insignificance and Ihrc'atens nearly to exterminate the Indian tace;^-— tlie 
rightful owners of the soil, vine! once the sole lords of the entire continent. 
■While he spares not the American States, his censures are fhr from being 
exclusive. He is neither governed by partiality nor ])rtjudiee ; andras it 
appears to us, that both to America and C4real Britain he lifts dealt otXt 
justice w'ith an even hand. 

We hope the loll owing remarks will not bo lost upon those for whom they 
are more especially intended ; wc ai’o sure that the work in wliich they are 
found, if read by the civilized of both hemispheres, will go far to decide 
public opinion on the momentous questions which they involve. The fate 
of the American Indians, whether they shall exist or* bo annihilated, has 
come to a crisis : — 

Their rights,” Mr. Colton says, are properly the cause of humanity, and, 
though well-defined in the considence of the world., are yet uiidelined and un- 
settled in the fact and ojiei-ation of their social and political relations ; and 
these rights can only be fixed by a thorough public discussion before the world, 
which will claim to he arbiter in tlie case, and which alone, as a community of na- 
tions, is likely to be a lair court oi ap])eal. The question of these riglits is pifo* 
miuent and interesting, that the vvorld will sit in judgment upon it ; and the sooner 
that opinion is formed and expressed the better. Tliat judgment can hardly fee 
wrong ; and it must also he respected aud infliiential, if it comes in season ; indeed, 
the very anticipation of it may possibly answer all the purpq^es. 

“ The challenge of the attcn^oii of the Ifritish coinmun&io this subject is es- 
pecially proper, as they are involved in the same responsiSitity with the Unit^v 
States, by having an equal number of Indians, more or less, upon their hand8';&,; 
their North American colonies, over whom their Colonial Governments are 
pelled to legislate, and whose existence and future amelioration depend upon^^^^^^fe- 
treatment they shall receive from tliose authorities. The Indians of the Camwllll' 
have no formal guarantee of their distinct rights, which they can assert aga^li 
being removed at the pleasure of the Colonial Governments ; and wheiifevd^TO 
white population crowds upon them, they are subject to the same train of 
which have been snlfered in the adjoining states. ' 

The author lias eudeavorired to show that tlie salvation of as/ 

race; depends jointly upon Great Britain and the United States; 
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J crisis of their destiny has evidently arrived, it is deemed proper and obligatory 
their case, with the history and nature of .their wrongs, should be laid, without 
^^s^ise, before the two communities, unless their doom must be considered as nn- 
SjWwdably forestalled, and themselves abandoned to luinihilation.” 

W that the decree has gone forth. European wants, joined to the 
'SS^Ashhess of human nature, when excited into baneful activity by the 
of circumstances, will leave nothing for the poor Indian wanderer 
t He must he a stranger and an oiiicast in his lather-land, till the 

, -hiel of oppression shall tread liim for ever in the dust. 

We would willingly enrich our pages with further extracts ; but feeling 
ig^rsuaded that the work itself will be widely'* diffused, that in propor- 

';]^n to its circulation will be tlie impression wdiich it cannot fail to make 
the public mind, content ourselves with cordially washing it the 
.i'itiecess it so well deserves. 

CJiTistian Ethics ; or, Moral Philosophy on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 

’ The publication of such a work as the present, and under the circiim- 
, stances in which it makes its appearance, is one of the signs of the times 
^hich it becomes our rulers in church and state seriously to mark and 
i^pSipraptly to improv^e. Tlie Dissenters linve now their professors and chairs 
qf philosophy. Science and letters arc as abundantly lailtivated by the 
%4^spised sectaries as by those wdio live among cathedral stalls and mono- 
/polize to themselves the seats of learning; and, what is not a little rernark- 
ilble, that labouring as they do under the disadvantages of an exclusion 
from our universities, these men, without a church, and with a kind of 
■ rautillited'^ s existence, continue to take their station as higli in the 
literature of tln^* country as any of its privileged and more favoured sons. 

Dr:.iW Lectures on Cliristian Ethics, delivered at the Congre- 

gational Library, it is not too mucli to affirm, are far, lar more worthy of a 
Shristian divine, and far more sound and correct in their pliilosophical 
- principles, than the treatises on the same subject put forth l)y Paley and 
Butler. 

These lectures would furnish an admirable text-book, for all our colleges 
and universities. We were especially struck with the lecturer's modest, 
yet manly, investigation of the moral system of Bishop Butler. Great 
minds, sincerely pursuing the discovery ol' truth, howtrver they may differ, 
must always feel a just l everence of each othcj 's worth. AYe ho|)e w e shall 
hear no more of a system of ethics founded on the ])resent character of 
human nature, formed without consulting revelation, wliieli, in a peculiar 
sense, is the moral work of the Deity, and enforced by motives irrespective 
Of, and sometimes opposed to, the dictates of a religion w'liich we all ac- 
knoyi^ledgc to be divine. 

Jjiays and Legends of various Nations. By W. I. Thoms. Parti.— 

Germany. 

The “ Lays and legends of Germany ” here given to the public form a 
very amusing intn^pictioii to a series of similar Avorks, in whicli the legen- 
dary lore of all the principal nations of the world will lie suijniitted to the 
":,,|:jfcading world. There are tw^o classes to w^hom the collection cannot fail 
being acceptable, — the lovers of the marvellous, who will find an 
^l^ple and novel supply, and the inquirers into the history of the huriiau 
through that pleasant medium, the history of fiction, who are pre- 
w ith abundant matter for specula Uoii, not only in the tales them- 
but in the notes with which the editor lias illustrated them. The 
. and Legends of Germany" form the first iiait of what can scarcely 

tbj.be a\'Valuable and amusing coUectioii of tlie legends of the “ okkai 
which, we trust, wiU meet with the encouragement it merits. 
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©ur limits will not jjermit of our giving a specimen ; but we tliel^s regret 
tiiat fact, inasmuch we believe bur readers will recompense themselves fpr 
the omission by securing the work itself. ■ ; 

Travelling Mem sj during a Tour through Belgium, Rhenish Prussia^ 

Germany, Switzerland, and Frances; in the Summer and Autumn 

1832; including an Excursion up the Rhine. By Thomas 

■ 

Mr. Dyke is a very intelligent and observing traveller, endowed with the 
necessary qualifiqations to enable him to form a just estimate of whatever 
came under his nqlice ; and the two spare volumes wdiich he has quaintly, 
entitled “ Travelling M(*ms,” are lively exhibitions, in rather a loose and 
. careless style, of every thing that he deemed interesting. Their principal ^ 
attraction is derived from tlie new aspect and changed circumstances of the 
diflerent countries he visited, at a period so important to Europe as the year 
1832, and ttio freshness of the events which he describes, not only in the 
memory ])iit in the feelings of the reader. The deadliest: enmities are often 
to be found between the ibes that once were friends — Holland and Belgium, 
to wit. As the travellers approached Maestricht they were doomed to 
feel some ot‘ the inconveniences arisino; from the hostility of these countries 
to each other — which so recently appeared one and undivisible. 

A numerou.s throng of peasantry was waiting at the gate to be admitted witjjpL I 
their various produce lor the use of the town and garrison. At one o’clock the. 
drawbridge was lowered, when a superior officer, accompanied by a small escort of 
npldiery, hrouglit fortli a ponderous hunch of keys, that must have belonged to 
Blue Beard, and unlocked tlie gate — admitting the peasantry, but refusing us. A 
big-whiskered hero, as tall as a tower, and looking as lierce as Bobadil, €at|^e for- , 
w'ard from the party, wdiiffing at his long embossed pi])e, and enveloping his musta- 
tjliios in volumes of smoke. Seeing that our nether habilirnentaliWere uo( as capa- ^ 
cions and broad-bottomed as those of Hollanders, he addressed us in Frentih, de- 
manding our business, our route, our country, with a dozen more questions jumbled 
into one, which w'e answered l)y requesting permission to view tlie town and its tine 
catluNlral. Tlie fellorw returned to his party ; a council tvas held ; and, finally, a 
second message was brought to us by the same ambassador. He insisted on know- 
ing where w^e came from ; and on our naming Belgium, the matter was settled, and 
we were signilicantly requested to retire by tlie way w'e came. In vain we repre- 
sented ourselves as Messietirs Anglais, travelling in search of the picturesque and 
’wonderful, and disclaimed acquaintance with the enemy; — w^e met with a point 
blank refusal, and the ambassador retired. Determined, liow’cver, as we had come 
80 far, to see all we could, we jumped upon a mound, and from it obtained an excel- 
lent view of the various apjiendages to a strong fortress. The moats, drawbridge, 
inner gatew'ay, and fortifications Jay revealed to our view; but while indulging iu 
this stolen privilege, a peremptory call from the officer told us that if wo did not 
sound ail instant retreat, he would send us a more summary messenger. This 
was enough for us; our force was unequal to the siege, and we promptly obeyed ; 
not, however, without loitering to catch another view of this interesting place.** 

We scarcely need recommend a work which, if it convey nothing very 
profound on the great stirring questions sd bitcresting at the period to 
which it refers, will be sure to aftbrd a few hours of rational amusement ; 
and will not fail to pi ove very useful companiou;^to those who may 
meditate a similar excursionP 

The Sacred Classics ; a Cabinet Library of Divinity. Vol. I. — -A Dis- 
course on the Liberty of Prophesying. By Jeremy Taylor, D. 

With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. / 

If the publishers of the “ Sacred Classics” proceed as they have 
menced, we doubt not their general acceptance with the public. 
the most eloquent and noble works in our language are, Milton’s “ 
for Unlicensed Preaching,” and Tailor s “ Discourse on the Libertjupf Plfei^ ’ 
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phesying.’' They differ, however, in important particulars. Milton saw 
the subject in a clearer li^ht than his right-reverend coadjutor in the cause 
; of freedom. We recommend Mr. Cattermole to read the “ Areopagitica*’ 
\with attention : it may perhaps convince him that the liberty of prbphesy- 
. ing admits not of limitations or exceptions. It is not as sects that men are 
v|l6 be punished or restrained, whife they obey the laws ; for their fanatical 
i;^|^travagancies, if they do no injury to the community : they are account- 
- to God alone. J^et opinions be free as the air, and they will soon 
as pure and salutary. 

Torrens on Wages and Combination. 

/^is is orie of the clearest, best-written books we have ever seen. To 
of any worlv on political economy now-a-days is to be frightened : the 
muddy stream flow ing iVoni the muddy brains of most of these writers 
would pollute the clearest intellect in Christendom, so much is there, in 
genenil, of hard-headed nonsense and fme-s})un truisms. But this tract, 
by, Colonel Torrens, is as lucid as the day, and he that runs may read, and 
he must be a sad fool if he does not understand. AV e regret extremely tliat 
it is not in our ]X)wer to give extracts, as we would willingly be the means 
of circulating some ol‘ tlic wholesome truths with regard to w'ages and 
e<mibiiuition. The gross impolicy of placing any restriction, either on 
or the rate at wdiicli labour is ))akl, is showm to demonstration. 
Therchapter on Air, Fielden s scheme for limiting the hours of lalxiur is a 
complete dernolisher. The utter impossibility ol' realizing the benevolent 
mono- maniac scliemcs of Owcm and others, wntluxit positive ruin to the 
country, is shown to an arithmdical certainty. This chapter, and the one 
on a^^'ree trade in corn, would, if circulated cheaply among the low'er classes, 
do more good than all the penny trash that even* issued irom the press, and 
show the worktbxai what fl'arful enemies well-meaning IViends may prove. 
As a whole, for style and for matter, it is the best book of the class we 
^yer read. 

The Pliilosophical Rainlder ; or, tlie Observations and Adventures of a 
Pedestrian Tourist through France and Italy. 


Tours and Travels! Travels and Tours! We are drugged with them 
almost to nausea : they form nine-tenths of the puldications which issue 
from the press. Can they all find reader.s ? No, nor reviewers eithei’, unless 
the gentle craft are willing to lose both their time and their temper. We 
consider ourselves, liowever, fortunate in the works of this description 
which we have this month been called to notice. If not of the highest 
order, they deserve the commendation we have given them; and the 
present is deciiledly the best. He that w^as a Solitary Rambler through 
Frarice and Italy, on his return has rendered himself a very instructive and 
• delightiul companion. 

His account of himself is c^iaracteristic and amusing. 

‘‘A ‘Rambler,’ who had already made the circuit of tlie globe in search of 
knowledge, and to gcatlify his own adventurous curiosity, started iVom England on 
a pedestrian tour thrdiigh France and Italy ; and lilting himself with a beseeming 
knapsack at Die])pe, proceeded to Paris, and thence to the south of France, to vievv 

t ancient ruins, and other beautiful objects of art aud nature which abound in 
t province and part of Languedoc. He thus entered Italy by way of Nice, and 
■yfljited in succession all the principal cities, their palaces, galleries, and churches ; 
although the route he a beaten track, yet the autlior has endeavoured to treat 
ail untrodden manner. In this tour the reader will find, among other 
some interesting descriptions and histories of the antique remains of Italy; 
of tlie topograjihy with regard to health, aud the volcanic geology of the 
ilSMaify he passes through ; of pilgrimages to holy shrines ; of excursions to view 
m cu||p8, the beautiful, aud picturesque ; of his adveutures on the road, aud of 
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l|k reflections and sentiments sugfifested by the scenes and objects which presented 
themselves as he trudged along his solitary route.’* 

The author, we think, has far exceeded his professions. Tlie work is 
sufficienlly philosophical and scientific to justify the first title — and it 
cannot be taken up for more amusement without being perused to the end. ; 
The scientific reader will be greatly interested by tlie author s observations ' 
on tlie source of the malaria of Home; on the discovery of an extensive 
fossil forest ; source and cause of the sirocco; and various other topics 
whicli are not often treated in a book of travels. 

ITynins for Cliildrcn. f3y Mrs. Hemans. 

A most charming little volnm(% worthy of its gifted author, — worthy in 
every sense, whetlier as regards the talent evinccHl, or tlie use to which it 
is devoted. A series of lirief but exquisite poems associate the idea of 
religion witli the affections, and fill the youthful mind with images of 
power and beauty ti aced to their direct source — the goodness of God. 

These are thy works, Almighty Father, those ; 

The rolling year is full of thee.” 

Time may deaden, and the many distractions of life weaken, the first 
irilpression of these ])ages, liul it will never be quite oftace.d. In long alter 
years, when the spirit, has sought but jbuml no rcsting-])lace, ami the worn 
and heavy heart goes on its way mounifulh", tlie remembrance of those 
early hours, 

“ When bent the infant knee in earnest prayer,” 
wall return; memory will have treasured tlie swecl and sacred music, which 
will awaken at a touch. — Mrs. Hemans, we oliscrve, promises a sifiiilar 
volume, should this succeed. It deserves success of the most extended 
and exalted kind — a suciiess wliich ive both wisli and prophesy. 

Archbishop Whatelcy on Trans])ortation. 

These remarks on transportation, and on a recent defence of live system, 
are well vvorthy of tlie enlightened Arclibishop of Duldin. The inadequacy 
of the piinishmerit of transjxirtatiori, now so gem'rally adopted, (‘ither as a 
^means of colonizing or oj' preventing crime, is well (‘Xjiosed. The baleful 
effects of sending harikmed criminals to infant seltleineuts is ably insisted 
upon ; and it is clearly siiowii that, in most eases, 1 i‘ans])ortation is a wish, 
gratified rather tluiii a pain inflicted. Mis Lordship concludes his work by 
pointing out the advantages, coml^ating the objections to, and sirongly 
urging the necessity of appointing commissioners to iiujuire into the sidi- 
ject. In the a])])endix to tliis excellent litlle volume there are some details 
W’hich most forcibly display the vicious eflects of the present system. 

The Autohiograiihy of Grant Thorbiirn. 

YUe have nothing to say against America,' but much in its praise, and 
Grant’s hook deserves to he in the hands of eviny one who meditates a trip 
to the “ Neiv Wnrfd," as it will still be called, like the New Forest when it 
Isold; the enteriuize, tlie industry, the cheerfulness, the exertion of this 
extraordinary Utile iiiaii, is worthy the attention of the whole commer- 
cial world. Patient in adversity, temperate in prosperity, and useful in 
his varied callings, the original ‘‘Laurie Todd,” is an excellent and 
charming person ; too fond, to plea.se us, of American politics, but yet so 
truthful and straight-minded in all his ways, t.liat we bid him and his 
singiilav book, God speed! in all the corners of the earth. We wish we 
had sjaiee for a lengthened notice — ^l)ut we must only refer our readers to 
the book itself; tlvey will read, and learn, and admire, laugh, and censure, 
praise, and sometimes condemn. Much that is contained in its varied 
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pajjjes, the spirit and industry of the man they tnust applaud, despite them- 
selves,— for never was there a more active or enterprising settler, m a barren 
land ; the dedication to the Duchess of Bnccleucb, is the most earnest and 
touching thing of the kind we have ever perused. 

Church and State in America, Inscribed to the Bishop of London. 

By C: Colton, A.M. 

It is well for America that she has. resident in the metropolis of Great 
Britain, a prompt and ahle advocate, always on the spot and always ready 
to meet her enemies and at^cusers in the gate. The T.ord Bishop of London, 
with other dignitaries, and various reviews and ])iibJieations on Ecclesias- 
tical topics, have, it seems, uttered, written, and cii-culated numerous mis- 
representations on the subject of the religion of the United States, — misre- 
presentations, in mine rases at least, proceeding less from malice tlian 
Ignorance. Ttiese Mr. Colton lias classified, and demolished them all as 
they have successively jirescnled themselves lielore liim. The pamphlet 
is, at this moment, esjjecially seasonable. If the general sidyeet of national 
establishments, oi‘ that of the Church of England in particular, stiould, 
during tlio agitation of the question of Church Keform in Parliament, 
produce the discussion which we antiidpate, Mr. Colton’s ‘‘ Church and 
State in Anievica" will furnish all parties with certain ami sunicient in- 
formation as to the real state of that country on the question at issue in 
this*. Misrepresentation cannot, after the piaaisal of this masterly per- 
formance, shield itself under the plea of ignoi ance. 

iVIcinorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece, cliicHy Poetical. By 
Blchard IVIonckton Milnes. 

We cannot ..ompliment Mr. Milnes ofi his poetry, nor on the general 
lit erary merits of tliis melange of narrative, sentimentalism, and rhyme; 
yol: there are a few redeeming beauties in the vei*se, and occasionally we 
ol>s(U've glimj)ses of talent rising above mediocrity. But not of this cha- 
racter is “ tile Snliot's answer to an expostulating Frank,’’ where we meet 
with no belter lines than tlie following: — 

1 ask you, v ould nature have planted ns there. 

WJ on; eic’tl ’s fartliest region is bounded by air ; 

Whei e tne great Eagle pauses in womler to see 
Thf'. rave fw eaniemn^ as t walti d as Up.*' 

“ Olympus" is in a higher tone, and hreathes something of the sjnrit of 
genuine poelry. The porti<ni, or section, tve know not what to call it, 
headed “ AJi Pacha," distarvers consiuei-alile powers of discrimination and 
rellectioTi, and is w^ritten with spirit ;ind ’asle. But, as a whole, the volume 
has jittle in it to excite interest; it is a mere collection of fragments, and 
we are quite of t he o])iiuon of the author’s friends, to w'liom the manuscript 
was referred, that “ whatever might he tlie merits of the con- 

tents, its form, or rather formlessness, is quite sufficient to prevent it from 
winning the slightest public attention." 

Songs and Poems by Cliarles Mackay. 

The diffidence expressed, hi limine, by tins aspirant, inclined us to a 
favourable rather than a sinister augury respecting liis etlbrts ; and our 
examination of them has justified onr presentiment. We cannot, indeed, 
ascribe to them any very conspicuous share of the elec tric soul of poetry, 
or “ divimis afflatus yet to have some few sparks of this ethereal flame 
must afford scope for exultation, and to that extent may this, wu'iter advance 
his claim. In his list of subjects, he has not ventured, in many instances, 
beyond tlie old traditional generalities ; yet tlie few^ excursions he has made 
out of that circle are far from infelicitous. ‘ The Prayer of Adam, alone in 
Paradise," contains some thoughts which must have streamed from tlie 
fountain of the heart. 
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: < ; , ■ Proposed Abolition of the Local Teatamentary Courts* By 
Michael J. Quin. 

The subject of this pamphlet, which has already run into a fourth edi- 
tion, is of great, importance to all those numerous families of moderate 
property who reside at pmy distance from the metropolis. Almost since the 
establishment of Christidnity in this country, local tribunals have existed 
amongst us for grant of probates and of letters of administration. The 
system thus so long established, which has afforded every possible facility 
for the accomplishment of both of these oyects, certain Commissioners, as 
well as a Cbmmittee of the House of Commons, have proposed altogether 
to abolish, with a view to substitute Ibr it a single tribunal in London, 
whither all wills shall in future be sent from all parts of the country. The 
consequence of this alteration would be, to increase very considerably the 
expense of probates and letters of administration in the first instance, and 
to render it necessary for any person who lives at a distance from town, 
and who would wish to examine an original will, either to submit to the 
expense and inconvenience of a journey to London, or to pay an agent for 
the purpose. Now, when it is consiciered that there are about nineteen 
thousand probates and letters of administrations taken out in the course of 
a year in the local courts, and that of these seven thousand appertain to 
properties under 200/., and tw^dve thousand to probates under 1000/., it is 
obvious that the expense of tVie new system would tall chiefly on the small 
properties of the kingdom, a most unequivocal, and theretbre a most unjust 
mode of dealing with the difficulties of this question. Mr. Quin ha.s shown 
that the local courts might be reduced from 380 to about 40 ; and that by 
rendering these tribunals in every way efficient, advantages might be ob- 
tained for the administration of the testamentary branches of our law which 
could not be expected irom the theoretical projects of the Commissioners, 


Letters from a Father to his Son on his entering the Army. Dedicated, 
by permission, to Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Taylor, G.B.C. By an Old 
Officer. 

> Tlie contents of this admirable little book makes us regret that it is not 
(to use a bookselling phrase) “ got up ” in better style ; had it been printed 
in small type, and neatly bound, so as to form a pocket volume, there are 
but few of our young heroes wlio would not have possessed it. It is, we 
understand, tlie production of a very meritorious officer, who is /;/m6?r/with 
hall-pay (which a facetious tfiend of ours calls .yp/// and eleven 
children! We mention this to prove his fitness for setting forth a soldier's 
duty, v^hich he has well and ably done. TJie letters are to his own son ; 
there is little doubt of their being dictated both by judgment and allection. 


Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Cavery and Neilgherry Hills. 

To all who wish to he instructed with regard to the best part of the 
climate of India this book will be useful; to all who are about to visit 
those regions of the sun it will be indispensable. The Neilgherry Hills 
and the Falls of the Cavery appear to be the paradise of a sultry land. It 
is here that the dim and sunken eye of the drooping invalid first brightens, 
and his emaciated form and .shattered nerves arc again braced into healtli 
and elasticity. Asa descjiplion of an oasis in the desert— -of a lovely land 
of promise— this book is most 2 >leasing. 
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The Architectural Magazine ; or Popular 
Journal of Improvements in Architecture* 
Building, and Furnishing, and the Arts more 
inuneiliately connected therewltbi conducted 
. by J, C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. author of the En> 
cyclopeedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi~ 
lecture and Furniture,*' will appear on the 1st 
March, and be conducted monthly, price Is. 61/. 

llie first Monthly Part of a work on Natural 
History, by Henry Woods, F.Z.S., A.L.S.* 
which has been neariy seven years in prepa- 
ration. is announced to appear on the Slat of 
March. 

Brother Tragedians, a Novel, by Isabel Hill, 
is shortly to be published. 

Messrs. Plaiichd and C. Dance announce the 
publication of their Dramas produced during 
the last four seasons, by Madame Vestris, at 
the Olympic Tlieatre, 

Shortly will appear a volume, consisting of 
original pieces, by some ofthenio.s't eminent 
writers of the day, on subjects connected with 
the evils of Slavery, or the Prospects of the 
Emancipated Negroes. 

A new monthly series of Views in India, 
China, and on the Shores of the lied Sea, from 
sketches by Capt. 11. Elliot. 

A second aeries of the Naval Sketch-Book, 
containing some curious facts regarding Por- 
tugal, by Capt. Glascock. 

In monthly parts, beginning with Germany, 
Lays and Legends of various Nations, illus- 
trative of their Tvadltions, Pojiular Literature, 
and Superstitions, by J. W. Thoms, editor of 
the " Early English Prose Romances.” 

Makanna; or, the Land of tlie Savage; de- 
scribing the Scenery of Southern Africa, and 
including the extraordiviary History of the Pro- 
phet Chieftain Makanna. 

The Sea-Service; or, Popxxlar Sketches of 
Ship-Building and Naval Warfare, by the Au- 
thor of “ A. Year in Spain.” 

Excursions in the North of Europe, by John 
Barrow, jun. 

An Account of the Principal Objects, &c. 
made during Twenty Years’ Residence in 
Egypt, by J, G. Wilkinson, Esq. 

A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew Hule, Knight, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, by J. B. Wiliia.ms, Esq., 
LL.IX 

Cleone, a Ttile of Married Life, by Mrs. Le- 
man Grimstone. 

The History of the Church in Scotland, by 
the Rev. Dr. llusscll. , 

Memoirs and Remains of Bishop Lowth, by 
the Rev. P. Hall, M.A. 

A Selection from the Lyric Poems of Goethe, 
with a few Translations in English and Italian, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, of Eton College. 

Education Reform } or, the Necessity and 
Practicability of a Comprehensive System of 
National Education. By Thomas Wyse, jun.. 
Esq., late M.P, for the County of Tipperary. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, 
by Lady Charlotte Bury. Oblong 4to. 21. 2s. 

A Discourse on the Studies of the Univer- 
gity, by A. Sedgwick. 8vo. 2nd edit. 4jt. 

Sir Bodolph of Hapsburgh, an historical ro- 
mance* 3 vola. p. 8vo. IL 1 U. Cil. 


REPORT. 

iBntomologlA Edidenzis $ Of, a j:)e6crlpt1ve 
History of the Insects found in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, by James Wilson and Kev* 
J.Duncan. Syo. 12 j. 

Chltty’s Forms of Practical Proceedings Id 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Commoin Pleas, 
and Exchequer. 12ino. 18.t. 

Hayward's Translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
2nd edit. Bvo. 12s. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine, by the author , Of 
Pelham. &c. Royal 8vo. U. l}s. dd. Ditto, 
large paper, India proofs, 3/. Ss. 

Purkes* Chemical Catechism, 13th edilioh. 
Svo. J5s. 

The History and Principles of Banking, by 
J. \V. Gilbart. Svo, 7s. dd. 

The Light of Nature pursued, by Abrahani 
Tucker, xvith some Account of the Life of the 
Author, by Sir H. Mildmay. 3d edit. 2 vols. 
Svo. 24s. 

Stephens’s Summary of the Criininul Law. 
Svo. 

History of the British Colonies, by M. Mar- 
tin. Vol.I. ; Possessions in Asia. 8vo. 21*. 

The W'ritiugs of Waslilngton, with his Life, 
by Jared Sparks. Vol. 11. (^tUe first of the 
Writings). Svo. 12s. 

On W^ages and Combinations, by Colonel 
Torrens. Svo. fis. 

The Hi.st.ory of Natural Philosophy, by Pro- 
fessor Powell of Oxford (being ^Vol. LI, of 
Lardner’s Cyclopmdia). 8vo. f.c. 6.s. 

The Recces ; a Serio-Comic Tour to the 
Hebrides, by Frederick Fag, Esq. of Westmlu- 
ter. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Village Patriarch, Love, and other 
Poems, by E. F,Uiot. 12mo. bs. 

Time’s Telescope for 1834. 12mo. 9*. 

Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of Hu- 
man Anatomy. Vol. II, 8vo. 12*. 

Hume- and Smollett. Vol I. l2mo. 6s, 

Ci-abbe’s Poetical Works, xvith his Life, by 
his Son. VoL I. 12inu. /is. 

Romance of History ( France, V'ol. I.) 12mOi 

The Histtiry of the Glove Trade, by W. Hall. 
l2nio. O.S’, 

Theologicul Library, Vol. VI. (Smedley's . 
History of the Hcforiiicd Religion in France, 
V'ol. 11.) 12uio. 6.S'. cloth, 

(irace Kennedy’s Works. Vol. IL I’Jmb. 
,'35. cloth. 

The Library of Romance, Vol. X, (the Baro- 
net, by a Debutant). l2mo. G.V. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol.lH. Partll. Svo. 6.s. 

Analecta Anglo- Saxonica, by B. Thorpe. 
Royal 8vo. ,20fi. 

Reply to' the Travels of an Irish Gentlemacd 
in Search of a Religion. 12mo. 4*. 

Bishop Andrews’ Private Devotion, by Rev,. 
B. Bouchier. 12m(). Hs.Gd. - , 

Book of Geoffry Crayon. 2 vols. l6c. 

Views and Descriptions of Oydoplan /or 
Pelasgic Remains in Greece and Italy, from 
Drawings by the late E. Dodwell, Esq. and; 
intended us a Supplement to his Tour in 
Greece. 131 Plates. Folio* 61. 16«.;6d. 

EoinburgU Cabinet Library, Vol. XV. : Per- 
sia, by J. B. Fraser, Esq. 12mqL,;;o 5*. 

O’Keefe’s Legacy to his Daughter (being 
his Poetical Works). 12mo. 7a. dd. 



The exhibition at the British*' Ggjler^ all times one of vast interest. 
The espeeial object of the Institution is the mle of pictures, and it has been 
fever the /^reat market q 1‘ works of art. Jf something of variety is thus 
sacrificed by a plan which invites the transmission of such productions as 
have failed t6 attract purchasers elsewhere, we are amply compensated by 
the more advantageous positions in which they are placed, in rooms well 
lighted, and not so crowded as to distract the eye and the mind of the 
observer. The gallery may, doubtless, be improved ; (the south room has 
been aptly deseribed as “ the condemned hole ;”) but at present it is the best 
constructed in the Metropolis, The exhibition of 1834 is on a par with its 
predecessors ; it^ at least, manifests no falling off either in talent or in- 
dustry on the part of British artists. With many of the more prominent 
pictures we are already well acquainted; but they are such as may again 
and again claim and i-eceive the attention of all who love and can appre- 
ciate art.. There are few new contributors, although some with whom we 
are familiar appear to have taken vapid strides toward perfection during 
the ^ar gone by. Such are Mr. Hienry Wyatt and Mr. Scarlet Davies. 
Mr. Wyatt has two w^orks of high merit, “ La Reveiie'^ and “ Le Chapeau 
Koir ; the idea of the latter being obviously, but not slavishly, taken from 
the celebrated picture of Kubens. Mr. Davies exhibits the interior of the 
Louvre, in which he has hapjnly cou1|||ivedto ccmvey to canvass the peculiav 
grandeur and beauty of the magiiificiiint depositoiy of art in France. It is 
a bitter satire on the “ job” we are about to perpetrate in England. Among 
the most exquisite cabinet })ictures it has ever been our privilege to ex- 
amine, are those of Mr, Callcott. A “Dutch Ferry,” (No. 3,) is an absolute 
gem; and a work of another class, “Anne Page and Master Slender,” 
maybe quoted in proof that the admiralde artist has not confined his talents 
to landscape-*the branch of his profession in which he is most known to 
exceh It will not surprise us if, having attained his object — surpassing 
- excellence — in the one department, he seek to obtain it in another, and 
devote his pencil to the transcribing beauty in human kind, now that he 
has had his range over the Lower World. There are several fine produc- 
tioiisi>f Mr. E, Landseer: two, very opposite in character, will universally 
pi0a«e*^“ A Naughty Child,” a little, sulky, mischief-making brat, whose 
DPaken slate and torn primer tell a sad tale ; and “ Deer and Deer Hounds 
in a Mountain Torrent l>oth the hunters and the hunted are tumbling 
down a mighty precipice of rock and water. We are glad to find that all 
A of Mr. E tty are sold. The fact is strong against the 

notion, that paintings of the higher class do not find purchasers ; and here- 
tofore the case of this line and sterling historical painter has been quoted 
as in point. But it is obvious that a true feeling for art is spreading 
rapidly in Great Britain. Its patrons are now no longer confined to the 
high-born and very wealthy ; they are found among the many, and €S])e* 
cdally among our merchant-princes, wlio have learnt the luxury to be de- 
rived from its cultivation, and the advantages that may be obtained from 
its support. Mr. Vernon and Mr. Morrison have, w^e venture to assert, 
done mo re for its beneiit during the few past years than half the noblemen 
in England within the same })eT'iod; it is a noble mode of rendering riches 
nsehtp^makihg it a blessing in a two fold sense : we trust and believe their 
examples will be widely imitated. Collins’s delicious work, “ Returning 
from the Havints of the* Sea Fowl,” is here exhibited. We have seen and 
admired it before; but it will amply repay those by whom it is again ex- 
amined: like all the productions of this artist, it is lull of natttre and truth. 
Mr. D. Roberts exhibits a large and magnificent work, one of the fmita of 
his recent visit to Spain ; it is the Cathedral of Beville, as decorated for the 



festival of the Corpus Christi. /Hiere are sonie admirable p^ntings of 
animals by Mr. Ward, R- A., who, we imderstandv has retarned 
tice of his profession after a sojourn of some len^h away from “ 
less pile of brick," and among green frelds, where the originals of liis 
studies are to be found. Mr. Uvvins has three pictures, bpe qf theUi being 
his splendid work, “ Taking the Veil." This is the first opportunity we 
have had of congratulating hoth the artist and the Royal Ac^emy on his 
recent election to their body. A more unexceptionable choice, or one more 
satisfactory to the public, could not have been made, Mr. M^Clise, who^e 
extraordinary work of ** 2elica,’V in the exhibition of last year, produpid 
a sensation of no common kind, exhibits three paintings. All fiallbW 
Eve” was one of the attractions at Somerset-house, but it will be agairi 
seen to be again admired, at least by all to whom Irish character is in any 
degree familiar. We doubt, however, if it is generally understood. Wilkie 
succeeded in his scenes c# Scottish humour; but his subjects were more 
general. His ** Blind Man’s Buff," his “ Penny Wedding," his ‘‘ ViBage 
Fair," and so forth, cannot be described as peculiar to the land in which 
they were painted. The sports on the eve of All Hallow— the lead-raeltingi, 
the snap-apple, the nut-burning, andl^c lub-diving — will scarcely strike at 
once the eye of an English observer. .. The genius of Mr. M‘Clise is of the 
highest order ; he is on the road to fjfrhe, and we trust he yvill not linger on 
his way to follow his own humour rather than pursue the noble object he 
is certain to attain — if he so will it. Another picture, and in another style, 
is “ Francis the First," paying his devoirs to a “ fair captive." It is an 
excellent work, the design admirable, -tet hardly of sufficient warmth in the 
colouring. It injures and is injurecr by a picture which hangs, injudi- 
ciously, beside it, The Mourners by the Rivers of Babylon," by Joseph 
West—** By the rivers of Babylon wc sate down and wept." It is a fine 
production of art, and ought to have been placed, as well as that by 
M*Clise, in a situation more correspondent with its merits, the more espe- 
cially as it is of a class as yet not sufficiently appreciated by the majority 
of the Gallery visiters. The grouping is excellent, and the drawing not 
less so ; l)ut there is a dull and lead-like character in the colouring that 
prevents it from being at once attractive: it is only by being somewhat 
scrutinized that its value will be aj)preciated ; by this test, however, it 
may be tried, and this is saying very much for it. 

Some of the rural scenes of Clater (spelt Clay ter in the catalogue) disr 
play a fine feeling for art, the birth of a genuine love of Nature. "There is 
no mistaking this ; the tact is told by a hundred little points, each of whicll 
the artist must have noted well and studied much. “ The Unexpected Re^ 
turn,” by A, Farrier, describes a girl’s school,— tlie governess just entering 
her door ** unexpected,’’ at the moment when the little romps am in tli^ 
very height of unrestrained fun. It is a capital picture. Mr. T. Von HoMv 
has two works, but neither of them in that style winch has heretofore 
cited our admiration : they are ' more quiet and sober. He has not taken 
his accustomed flight into the spii-it land of his ancestors. He is an artist 
of rave powers ; and will, ere long, become as much the fashion as was 
FuseU in his day. 

Among the landscapes we have to notice those of Mr. Stark, whose pub- 
lication, ** The Rivers of Norfolk," we have (elsewhere reviewed. They 
are fine examples of a s^tyle essentially English— pure and graceful, and 
yet bold and manly. ;Sorae admirable works by Mr. Webster cla^^;and 
deserve attention. Two very sweet pictures — a village-girl and 1' fcoy 
angling — by Inskipp, are among the best of this accomplished aitist, bdt 
are not of sufficient magnitude to |^dd to his high reputation. Tliere ia a 
noble picture pf “ A^ Peasant's H6tne,"*by J. T. Knight. Mr. Patten ex- 
hibits a splendid painting of ** A Bacchante." It is "with exceeding plea- 
sure we observe this artist pursuing the course towards success which we 
senne years ago anticipated A Stn%," by Mr. John 



work have tedoiitly see?t ,somo of his pottraits, that 
w WiP* fere 16ni^, Md a ve^ high st^ioh in this depart- 

f w, f^,^ w he ^eems disposed to devote the etierp^ of his fine 
-ifijlld/ Our limit^dh pefipitus to proceed farther with the list. /We 
x fhatfjhAlio^^ contiirae to advance, as it has long done, 

’I|[e,l|*atitiitioli fiir t^lfe ilxhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artiatis* Smd ibr pr0^ in the United Kingdom/’ 

■ The lajw mr. Bounwigton's piftur^s are at present exhibited in Regent- 
#Th»^<^ollection consists of paintings; drawings, and sketches, 
contairiilig;:eSianxples of his varicms styles of paintihlf^^^^ and m»i-‘ 

:■ and sket%es of manners- and costumes. ^ a stvidy 

, to yoimfe i^rtWlsb we are presented with somcBf J3onnington‘s earliest draw- 
ings, ' showing bow the young idea advances fife its first faint dawninjrs 
toTtihe full maturity of honour and success. Besides these, the exhibition 
contains some tjjpy characteristic sketches and the living 

model, in tfie executidl of which simfilicity is liappily blended with free- 
/domi^S'hese last will atfbrd the prhmssor, as welt as the amateur, ample 
field for study and enjoyment. Tlujy again remind us of the loss this 
sustained when, in the primdl)f life and in the vigour of intellect, 
tbeiirtist was removed from among us. He had arrived at exceeding ex- 
cellence before knowledge had been matured by years — an age, indeed, 

' when m(^e ordin^y men are but stride j:ts in that art in which eyen genius 
rarely exeejs until after a long poj ftd of coiAiued labour. The w’orks of 
^ sBohnittgton are noW universally ap^Riated, andjbear enormous prices, the 
cbnnoisfeurs having discovered that, in 1834,?* a painting is worth 300/., 
which, in 1 828, would have been gladly given lor 30/. ; so much for post- 
burnoun fame and profit. ^ 

, PUBLICATIONS. 

Finden^s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

Tins is a tK>ble undertaking, am one that is certaih of success. The 
tot number is now before us. It contains four prints, engraved in the 
mast finished style of which tlie art is capabk% from ,dr«awings by Turner, 
I OaJ|edtt^ and Stanfield; and published, with letter-p|ess accompaniments, 
tomejum of hall-a-crowm. Even in these days Qif cheapness the fact is 
is only by a most extensive sale that the x^roprielgirs can be 
recompensed. We have some experience in such matters, and cand’onn a 
Merably accurate idea of the expense. Yet we venture to assert that the 
sde wfti'be such as to renter the speculation largely profitable. AYfe have 
si the guarantee of lVIessrs*i>Finden that the worl^will in no way deteriorate 
, as it proceeds ; and that sucx'fe'eding be at all events ecpial to that 
which is submitted to us as a specimen. ' The landscape illustrations to T.ord 
Byron--produced by the same eminent engravers— are npw brought to a 
and we may refer to the series as one of rare excellence, wdiich 
. ; the promise put forth al the outset, but which became 

^ #c&sidfe^bl^ greatet’Value as its popularity increased. The plates we are 
are larger in size — more expeiisiv©^ in every way^yet are 
price. It is pleasant, therefore, Success sti^^ 

•to fe^tion; > bfessrs. Finden will find that pul^i^ patronage keeps pace 
eftem. The Bible Illustrations, independently of their merit as 
wotk^ bf ^t*^nd as‘ such alone they would be widely popular— are cakii- 
latM to ififefet the wishes, Vend sattisty tlil wants of a large cla^^s of 'persons. 
The Bible is s® the household giiest of luld^ England^ the #566008 of sacred 
history are and we have long deshfeS to obtain some mode 

by which our in trying its maryellous . and deeply* 

maifi ■; 



Fine Atl^Tke Dramo* 

'pictorial effect has befen eiten to the actual s.ke;tehe8 of ti'avellers teketi 
upon the several spbts delineated; and while we have a cQ^<ftlionof 
beautiful enjbellishments, we ttiay^rest satisfied of th^ truth. 

We shall have other opportunities or nOtksjng thb but IpAy 

now feel justified in recommending it in the strongest mannoi^ It ^ oifMS^of 
those extraordinary pi*oductions to which thc inveptibn oi?^ ongriftipg 
steel has given birth —rendefiu^ the most perfect works Of^V 

to persons of limited njpnSt and #ns cmtivafing a ta^^e tbr ‘VrhpOh in 
among the most eaquisue^ Of all the ej^Js^ent&that result fro# diviliteatioiu 

The first number contains^ views of Mount Ararat, by<ua#teott — ifeb 
sketcli by the author of Hajii Baba— Valley of the Brook Kedip^n^Sidon-^ 
(these two by Turner)— ‘apd T^d^^^or in thi fiesert, frOm of Stan- 

field. Tiiey are glorious and exiting scenes to look upon ana ponder over, 

Sccneiy on the Kiy^rs of Norfolk. By James Stark. ‘ 

We noticed the early numbers of^is cxceedingjy intfifesting and beau- 
tifully embellished work. It is now co«p|>leted, and torms a delightful vc^nrae 
for all who love nature and admire art. Mr. Stark is among the most emi- 
nent of our Kuglish landscape painterp. We haV^ elsewhere spoken^ hit 
productions. We may here note that they are well calculated for Aigrav- 
■nig, and that it would be difficult to find au artist better fitted to iUustrate 
a work in whicli accuracy and truth in copying natural scenery wjfere desired 
to be blended with refinement in taste ana staking charaSter m effect. His 
stylo is not too ambitious j n^'has evi(|8|htly learnt it m th'e fields, beside the 
\\ oods and along the stroai^is and fivers of his nati\ e country. It is not travel- 
soiled. He may have been abroad, for aught wc know, but he has borrowed no 
trick nor frippery fiom our continental neighbours. It is absolutely deli- 
cious to find a pure British paintei* now-a-day s— .such as Mr, Stark% U would 
be wise if some who are pursuing art, either as a pleasim oi; a^profesaion, 
would study under him. We can scwely imagine a ncttei; master for 
those who seek to carry good theory into able practioa. Wfe sliO|dd^add 
that his volume — whicli we cordially recommend—haS had the advantage 
of being aided by the most efficient engravers ; — among them is Mr. George 
Cooke, whose works are models of excellence. His publicatiot^ of Views 
on the Thames” is, perhaps, talccn altogether, one Of the indst perfect of 
the English school. ».1[t has given rise to a host of paltry imitators— not 
cheap y although of marvellously low price — ^yet it continues high in publia 
favour, and well deserves it. ^ 


. ■ 0 

DRAMA. 

‘ URURY 

The Minuter o/nd the Mer<i$rf trwisUted by Mr. Bunn from Ih^ French ; 
of M. Scribe, has been produced with very considerable succes^. The stoi^. 
on which the plot is founded is tolerably well known. 5he sc^ne is laid in 
the capital of Denmark. The reigning monareji, confined "in his palaoe» 
and in a helpless state of fatuity, is ruled entirely by his wife, and she in 
turn by the minister Stnfonzee. To overturn the power of this ministci* 
the wish of the Queen Dbwager, and also of Bertrand. The Qu^0||rac- . 
cordingly intrigues and plots for the purpose, and, when her plan^ ane ripe, 
invites Bertrand to join her. Hey surprise and dismay lire T^hbounded 
when, after hearing aU fier machip^pons; he declines. Thus it ig, however, 
that he treats b(^tn noble and sim^, and obtains possession all their 
secrets by allowing them to suppose that he is/ at heart tWr friend. But 
he is the head, and they ore th^ody. Kothiiap is d^nemt he knows of 
it ; no apparetit reverse happe|3|^ himself or nia friends, but eventually 

dla/ cA.— VOL. XL. KO. Clia> 2 n 



given br iu 

" rt!S%; , 3 effort^ f(pr he adopts the very 

h^ it1|at must b^ sncoes^ful ;~the ^nts of his enemies ^ unGonscious 
tiOtols in his ]h^n#t, an4, ,hi^..feien^9 ar^uilding up his power when they 
c>ansi4<^ Ihi^s^ved pyKnapting their own aggrandizement. Blunder- 
ing to effept -his ovetthrow are alike powerless ; and 

when hifif.|nis^^ least ei^ected, nay, most dreaded, he retires ftom 

offiee,, 4;:^iew^dur8, he,i« fesi^d to, favour, —not merely as a 
the f^rst fn post which* from the cpmmenceraent* 

nis en^niia %^ been blindly pitting Ibr him to oj^tain. Even the tumults 
of the ppji^ subside into peace, pr htlrst out again with fury, 

at the ve^ tjihf that his. power ^ to be str^gthfned, dr, to serve ultimate 
;pnrppses^ Weakened. In bringing about tl%e results, Bertrand never ap- 
pearfe to dntrigde, but when i^l the materials ^ combustion are gathered 
togethmv he applies the spark, Of witholds it, as^hest suits his purpose. 
The wily Tallyrjrtid is^^said to he tfre gploty^ of Bertrand, and the hoary 
diplomatist who wittiljtsaidr W^ so#e one called Jdarmont a traitor, that 
“ hi#watch only went a little fastei^Hian the others,” is well represented 
by parren. j : , ^ 

^ l^moughout the piece, pithy bits#4if wisdom, each fit for a statesman’s 
a|;join> fia^h out with a smartness that is quite lelreshing. The curious, 
but too true view of human motives, taken by this Nestor in politics, # 
avowedly a sly sorGasm, and a composed sense of menial superiority that 
begets respect wh^e iPaffords ple^re. In ^e performance Farren falls 
short of the almost ideal excellence ilth i;|biofr inany would invest tfie cha- 
racter. The \yiti the sentiments, and the sneei‘% are all the result, in Ber^ 
trand, of an experience unexsunpled, accompanied whh transcendant abili- 
ties; hence his humour ought never to be represented with the slightest 
approach Iu., vulgarity or excess of gesture, nor should his wariness bear 
the appearance of cunning. Wisdom, worldly wisdom it is true, but of a 
high,.jmt^Ilectiial standard^ is the prominent characteristic of the man, and 
it shbuM never be degraded by the offensive leer of the hypocrite. Farren’ s 
per&irfuance, howdv^, is a superb effort ; and if it does hot equal our prohr^- 
bly taciful expoctatlons, it certainly exceeds anything else the stage now can 
The part of Baton, the rich mercer, and the leader of the popular 
party, and who, like a citizen patriot, spends 20,000 florins during the time 
Ofithe tiimiilt, i| iehtrusted to Mr. Dowton; his %erlQrmance is good, 
though we have seen him to greater advantage. The servant of Raton 
(Mr.'Weibter) was a judicious piece of acting. Mr. Brindal, as Baron 
GdeWeivthe fopiiminister, the psemier of an hour and a half, overdid his 
part ; so cousummate an ass is nottn existence as the one represented by 
Mr. Brmdal. MrS/ S as the Queen Ppwager, acted in her usual 

sombre, awful style. Miss ^ Ohriltine (we hailed her return 

with pleasure), who is a sort of beautifril attcMh^ to the comedy, made the 
most that could be made of a character comparatively insignificant. Mrs. 

, Gloyer, af the wife of, the mercer, wis,asahq^lways is, .^cellbht. Cooper, 
jES/ th^ the mincer, made love tp Ctlfistine, in his best style. The * 

seenery ^d frupratiShs are of a veiy superior 

'■ CO VENT-GARDEN, 

retained its popularity u|(|ippaired since our last 
notiS^ and its nigh^Jy production has been interrupted only by the pro- 
duction of a uniting whatever «was attractiye in the gorgeous 
splendoiir^pf bj^a to a novelty and magnificence peculiar to itself,— we 
mean the Ila^ pr^jlttytion was^m'a'l^ed by a thousand 

rumours ol its indelicaoj^^^#^^ and yariaus were the 

ly suppressed. ' Nothing could 
he apprehetiip^^^% the faslidipus ; and its 

its.. 


. stpctniseshazardlfea^^^ 
be more unfouiiSlM IJis 



i? signiflcalit of itf |^oit, |t;^ i^ /^nS^^SSw?^- 
r^i^isftahce ^"th0 fair ^mates' of the Seraglio pt 
to tjie wishes of that potentate. Isnmeh ffie Coipmaiid^flf 
Silvan) of Mahom^’s armies, retnrnihg triuiP 
agaiiist the enemies of the Brophet, is offeuedj iif 
mohareh''s gratitude, anyfeoori the power of the adyerpi^*^ 

Previous to I$maei’^ expedition, he had been betfPthd^, '^ 
moiselie Pauline Lerou3^ who; in iSb absence^ hatd h^fen'i 
the harem, fiind was destined for the pfeaaures|Q| royalty; ,, , ^ , 

remaining true to her soldier-lover, Ismaeidemands herhan^4$ tl^ r^iepm?^' 
pence of the toils pf warfare. Mahomet’s refusal, and h€jr* dtVfii^ion 'to 
Ismael, turn the heart of Zulma from its wonted meekhess, |nj||ne’ and hifetv 
companions resolve to effect their liberty by force of arips. ■ 
for their delivery are for -some time rendered abortive, owiplj to 
vigilance of the chief of theEupuchs; buj^ by the friendly ipterferfuce of ihe 
Genius of the Harem, (who, dibguised ws a slave, had once j^en protectfed by 
Zulma from the brutaHty of a ruffianly attendant,) the fair insurgents 
furnished with javelins adapted to Shich puissant hands. The lia^O 
weapons, which sprung from the sterjle boards pf the. harem, are indne^) 
with the power of chari|ing, at the wift of their owners, li?om instrumetrtb of - 
warfare to sweet-toned lyres; so that when their inspectqr-generaV nh<|i 
them at the unfeminine exercise of the spear practice, and calls the honae- 
hold troops to suppress the mutiny, he discovers, on Iiis Return, th^t they 
had other harmony than1;h4^‘ musih ^^he spears,*'^ Their ]>lans beiog at 
length matured, the fair rebels qnit tl^palace of the despot, bivoqae in a 
secure pass of the AlpuMtras Mountains; and bid succ^^fnl defiance td 
the might of their lat^ sovereign. As flie se||;Of Achilles was betrayed fp 
Ulysses when the wtly phietlain tempted the Warrior with battle-axes apl 
sword- blades, so the potency of fine shawls and brUliant kf rphiefi 
the subjugation of the valorous maidens. Who were mvincibl#agaihst thp 
legions of an empire. The consequence of their vanity i§, tiowpvertdjbufmtied 
by the interposttipn of the good Genius, who causes the affair to 
as all such affairs usually do, in the tharriage of tire lovers andthc ‘tPtal 
discomfiture of the enemies to their union. Such are the materials from 
which a three-act ballet, entitled the Revolt of the Harem is jE)rmld. In 
every respect, the production is the most unique, correctly sustairied, and 
elegantly simple thirif of the kind we ever witnessed. All the avaiiablp 
talent of England and the Continent, essential to its success,. bas beeli^ 
prPcured; and whether we regard the dancing, scenery, grouping^ or other 
features of the ballet, w e must coheede it our entire apmobaiion. The 
scene is laid in Granada, at the time of till Caliph’s occupation of tbat iairest 
of Spaip’s fair provinces, the rom aUu heroism, and iffiivalry^’ 
inseparably associated with* the ee^a an^^^fhe place, are sumraonec^to eitliA 
the mind of the spectator % favour of that which produces Emotions ol 
times long passed, when he deemed the earth an Elysium, and ita 
inhabitants demigods, and Sp|du, above all iaiidsv sstopd first in his estimni 
tion. The Alhambra, with %s thousand indefinal^g assqpiationf, 
oriental magnificene^; its chaste blending of Saracenic jand simplicity? 
its magnanimous monarch, and their noble-soiiJad gnllant cavaliers, a^ 
its Moorish mysteries, presented in all its quptidam splendour. Thi 
Court of Lions, with thw ceaseless cascades of ti-agrunt wafers, 
glories of the Crescent, aife again restored to their pristine gS^mdeipr-^miia 
one is half persuaded that Washington Irving is anythijig bUt hyi^r^ltci^ 
in his glowing eulo|;y of^this region of enchantment and -magycttfijiel ■■1 ^^ 
performers, too, are juaiaftch persgiilg^ as fan<!y would peoplp^ueh a sc^e 
with,— all aerial, joyoUs' beingsi Mght and lovely their qWltf suanay 
and bounding as the waters qftjiehr sil^ Xphil. Tfa^'-’'pi»eseent 
have never waned had t^e :YJ?%^renta of the Prophet so 

defenders' of thejiaim ajjw&'li'' 



would have been the prowess of the Cid aiid his chivalrous 
battalions against the fair Paynims, and the hearts of the Chtistians would 
have been about as impalpable to the eyes of the ungodly houris as a 
fitjuare yard of London fog in a tropical sunbeam. N othing could be finer 
than the arrangement' of the whole production;--all its parts bespeak 
perfection. The daiicing, bathing of the nymphs, and, military evolutions 
of the Amazonian w^arriors have earned the praise and admiration of all 
who have seen them. - ^ 

" VICTORIA. 

A three-act comedy, called Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, from the 
pen of Mr, Sherjdan Knowles, has been produced at this theatre, and re- 
ceived wi^i eve^ mark of admiration. It is founded on the well-known 
ballad of the “ Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green,” as it appears in the 
“ Percy Reliques/' The particulars of the plot it would be uninteresting 
minutely to detail, as in most points the play assimilates with the ballad. 
The w^ooing of “ Prettye Bessee ” by, suitors of rank and peasants of low 
degree is the pivot on which all the%icidents are made to turn. The final 
recogrvition of h^ noble origin, and tl^ reward to the young gallant w ho 
courted her when humble and unkni^n, — himself hot less unknowm,— -by 
receiving the hand of a baron’s daughter, in the while being discovered 
to be a baron's son, forms the romantic wind-up to this eventful history. 
With these rather slepder materifids Mr, Kno\yles has made excellent use. 
As a dramatic production his play i^ worthy ms former well-earned fame. 
It contains many bursts of true poetry, and a strain of thought pervades 
the whole that^niiis alone can infuse. High moral sentiment, devoid of 
all clap-trap absurdities ; appeals to better feelings than the mere floating 
and evanescent sentiments of the day, distinguish this beautiful production. 
In addition to the interest attached to the simple development of the for- 
tunes of “ Pr^.ttye Bessee,” a sort of underplot has been introduced, wdnch 
is throughout of the humorous cast. One young Small, with “ a soul above 
buttons,” anxious to see the world, and escape the thraldom of trade and 
the pollution of the city, prevails upon Old Small, his father, to allow' him 
to seek his fortune. To this the old man consents ; and the farew'ell (Mr. 
Williams is4he father) and the parting benediction are botli, for the acting 
and the setitiments conveyed by the actor, truly worthy of being pronounced 
as “ beautiful exceedingly.” The young adventurer half repents him, but 
that “ top flattering mirror,” that 

- ‘‘ known disease 

That “beauty hath, to bear too deep a sense 
Of hqr own self-conceived excellence,’* 

Is too much for the vanity of poor young Small: and, under the impression 
that such a face, and such a figure, must win tne heart of some high-born 
dame, he sallies forth in' quest of fortune. This is altogether a well-con- 
ceived character. Not less so is that of the servant to the young city 
fopling. The instructions given by master to man, as to how the servant 
of a gentleman of condition should bear himself, is in a style equal to any- 
thing in the old dramatists. Mr. Abbott, with a mixture of silly simplicity 
and egregious self-love, hate hit off the apparent original conception of the 
autlior most excellently ; nor is the performance Of the servant Peter, by 
Mr* Latham, deserving of any comment but ^ifhat of immixed praise, 
finally, young Small is married to a cobbler's daughter, who, like himself, 
has entertain^ most dainty notions of marrying to high degree. They are 
mutually dec|iived into the belief of the other being a person of high rank, 
•r-of the lady believing th^ gentlemart to be a “ real gentleman,” and the 
gentleman believing the, lady to be a “ real lady,” until they are deluded into 
matrimony ; theV then discover their ^jror, and repent their doings. The 
scene where Ralph (Mr. Forrester) first mitigates the courtship is admirable. 
The awkward, funny, rustic* fine lady-airs the 
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oobbLer -Si daughter, drew down roars of laugbter; iidr did the lackadaisical 
shyness of Abbott, nor the easy dexterity of Forrester^ p^s unnc^ided 
the audience. Mrs. Egerton looked and spoke Q ueen Elizabeth to the 
The Lord Wilford of Mr. Knowles was distinguished by intense feeling. 
The entrance of the Queen wound up the plot, and after the same stvie 
,as has been done by the ballad-monger, only he has told us more than 
dramatist—: ^ 

‘‘ A kridegroome most happy then was tlie young knighte, 

In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 

All with his faire ladye the prettye Bessee.’^ 

At the conclusion Mr. Knowles was loudly called for, and, on announc- 
ing the piece for repetition, h® retired amidst the loudest che^s, 

Frank Fox Phipps, a very laughable farce, has been another very attrac- 
tive novelty of the last month. / 

Lurline is still played to crow'ded bouses at the Adelphi; and Yates 
enlivens the gloom of Lent by a merry Monologue, assisted by Mrs. Yates 
and the modern Momus, Mr. John Keeye, 

The Olympic still fills ; for Vestris has lost none of llie charms" of bet 
bewitching manner, nor has Liston adopted a mask. 


PROCEIDIN^S |)P SOCIE'^IeS. 

ROYAL GEbtSRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Accounts have been recently commupicat^^^to this Society of the expedi- 
tions of Captain Back and Mr. Lander^ w’ith i brief sketch of the plans of 
two projected expeditions, -tone into the interior of South Africa from 
Dclagoa Bay, the other behind British Guiana ; towards the organization 
of which the Council had agreed to subscribe from the funds pf the Society. 

The letters from Captain Back vrere dated Norway House, 27th June 
last, and intimated his having completed his preparations, and being about 
to set out for Cumberland Kouse; whence, after seeing his heavy boats off, 
under the care of his assistant, Dr. King, he meant to proceed Ipmself in ad- 
vance, in a light canoe, to ascertain the truth of a repoi t that an easier route 
to theThlew-ee-cho would be found from Athabasca than from the Great Slave 
Lake. This information was accompanied hy a letter from Dr. Richardson, 
regarding this practicable deviation from the original plan ; in whicb he 
argued that it was impossible that any route from Athabasca could be 
easier than from the Great Slave Lakie. The thanks of the Society were 
voted to him for his communicatiofa ; at the same time a strong opinion 
was expressed that Captain Back would not in any case allow his heavy 
boats to be led astray, it being obvious from his letters that he meant ta 
precede them lor this very purpose. 

The intelligence regarding Mr. Landers expedition was obtained from 
Mr. MacGregor Laird, who had accompanieS him, and recently returned. 
It was communicated i^oce to the Society by the Secretary. It ap- 
peared from it that the expedition had failed ^s a mercantile speculation, 
and suffered great loss of life from sickness; bvit had otherwise proved the 
easy accessibility of the interior of Africa in this direction, and the proba- 
bility that other expeditions, fitted out at less expense, and embracing a 
greater number of objects, would be more successful. The natives were, 
in the main, willing to trade, and their country was so exuberantly fertile 
that they could not lotig want the means of doing so to greaCt advantage, if 
only the slave-trade were effectually abolished; but, at present, they scarcely 
thought of otliQi* exportable Ja’oduce than their lelbw-men ; and sold them, 
both up the river to the Fellat^thii and down the river to the Ebo, Bonny, 
Benin, and Calabar tribes, lor turner transfer to European slaves. 




tttt t>f Si^detie^. 

l iSr: laird also describes the jwpulation on the rivi^T as defia^v and sc^e 

the towns as large ; Ebo having 6000, Atta 15^000, add funda, even, 
70,000 inhabitants. There is no union, however^jamong them, each attack- 
ing and plundering the other as opportunity or provocation instigate ; and 
gveii their language is not uniform, different dialects being spoken in dif- 
feent parts of the, river^ Mohammedanism is on the increase aniong , 
them ; but there is little bigotiy, and much superstition. In form they are 
stout and wellrbuilti but under-sized. The average height's scarcely above 
five feet six inches; and Mr, Laird does not think* that he anywhere s*aw a 
man more than five feet ten. The females are plump and good-looking 
when i'Pinng ; but being married at about twelve, they are old at twenty, as 
among^he coast tribes. 

jpattle are small, and not numerous ; sheep and goats abundant, and of 
middie size ; poultry very small, but sweet and good. Fish are plentiful in 
allthe rivers and creeks ; and the ditching them constitutes a specific em- 
lilbyiWntit, or perhaps occupies almost a separate caste, or tribe, among the 
hMives. '' ,/ 

'jfhe arts of weaving and dying bntie with indigo are well known : also of 
tanhiiig and wording leather ; and of .bi ewing, but not distilling. Butter 
was found among the upper tribes. Riding is also much practised by them ; 
the saddle and bit being both Moorish, and the horses small, but active 
and vigorous. In Funda commoi^ blacksmith’s work is well executed ; and 
they make copper into ;^rnament^ and bt^wls for their pipes. The walls of 
this city are eight mileS in circuit, twenty feet high, and eight wide at the 
top, with a ditch tliirty feet across. The mtiterial is mud ; but it is well 
prepared and put t oget I ler . 

Mr. Lgird left Mr.' Lander i^ Au^t last, at whi6h time he was about to 
proceed further up the river, with the view, if possible, of reaching or even 
passing fibussa. He had previously been to Ternando Po, and procured 
tf^inlbrcements both of men and supplies ; so that the iron steam-boat, 
ihrhich alone he retained, was equally efiective as ever. Not the least ap- 
pi^ehensibn was entertained of violence from the natives. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A paper by Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson has been read, containing an account 
of the Phansigars and Shoodgarshids. The Phansigars are people who 
ibrni themselves into gangs for the purpose of murdering and robbing tra- 
vellers; and so systematic are their plans, and so faithlViil have the indivi- 
dual tnembers of these gangs proved to each other, that it has been Iburi^ 
cxti-ehiely difficult to bring them within the reach of the judicial powder. 
The examination of part a large gang inhabiting a village hear Bijapur, 
furnished Mr. StevenSon,'j%ith the particulars, were detailed in this paper. 
This gang was under the command of two naigs or chiefs, and also paid 
tribute to the potell, or head of the vills^ije, as a consideration for his silence. 
Most of them were Mahommedans, but there were Rajputs and other castes 
among them ; the males werq about sixty in number. They are sworn to 
ia fair division of the spoil, to secrecy, and mutual fidelity ; they never rob 
without frst murdering their victim, which is done by strangulation ; and 
they he#r leave any traces of their deeds. Mr. Stevenson details the pl^ 
pursued by these miscreants to effect their object, and states that they have 
been, for the most part, removed iVom the Britisli territories. In the 13th 
vxikime of the “ ^latic Researches ” a very ample account of these gangs 
will be found, ^ communicated by Dr. Sherwood. The Shoodgarshid 
(which is a Cartafese term, compounded of shoodgar, a burning or burial- 
ground, proficiently^ ready, from their being supposed to lurk 

about such places with a view to collect c(i|rtaiii human bones to work 
charms, 8cc.) is a fraternity of higglers smd fortune-tellers, who profess to 
live by begging ; but they are known tO^%idnap children, and wry on an 
abominable trmc in the sinews extracl^d fibm 
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kncles of females who hare been recently delivered ^ wMfeh Mist 
tial particular as regards their efficacy. As a proof of the existetice of thi| 
eustom, Mr. Stevenson relates an instance which occurred at Shcda^»e a 
few years ago. 

At a recent meeting a communication from Lieut. Burries was 
giving an account of the existing state of Sattan Somnatly, the site df thfe 
celebrated temple destroyed by Sultan MaVimud of Ghizni, a. d. 1024. Tfte 
town is in the provihcc of Guzerat, and on the coast, about fbrty miles 
above the Portuguese settlement, of Din. The Mahomniedan invader is 
said to have dashed the idol to pieces with his mace ; nor is this denied 
the pious Hindoo ; but he consoles himself with the refiectipn, that bis Gbd 
retired into the sea on the a]i|)roach of the conquevor, and has ever since 
remained there. The great temple is placed to the north-#est of the town *; ' 
and being on a rising ground, is visible at twenty-five miles’ distanOq/ 
There is a remarkable feature in its architecture, viz., its havipg three 
domes. The arches were originally formed in tlie style of most other 
Hindoo buildings, by projecting courses of stone gradually approaebing 
each other until they met ; but the Mahommedans have J(;ransforme(i these 
into more perfect figures. The town itself is of unqiie.stionable antiquity, 
and the traditions of its inhabitants accord •in a remarkable manner with 
the records of history. Thanks were returned to Lieut. Burnes for his 
interesting paper; which was followed by the reading of some remarks on 
the Hindoo system of education practised in Soufliern India, by Captain 
Harkness, who observes, in Qommencing, that the southern peninsula 
having been less exposed tharif other parts to changes from foreign inter- 
ference, on account of the plan there . ^lopteii, may be considered to afford 
a sufficiently faithful picture of what Hindoo institutions really are. The 
position and emoluments of the schoolmaster are first described, to which 
succeeds a detail of the course of instruction, with illustrations ; the nature 
and amount of the schoolmaster’s remuneration are next state<l ; and the 
paper concludes with a brief expose of the principles and effects of the 
system itself, and an indication of some of its more striking defects. The 
natives, it is stated, w^ould gladly accept an improved system ol’ education 
lor their children, if held out to them, with the sanction and authority of 
Government. 


VARIETIES. 


Population. — According to an analysis of the occupation of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, taken from Marshall’s SMtistics of the British Em-i 
pire, there are — 

Agncnltiiral occupiers • , . • 1,500,000 

Agricultural labourers • . . - 4,800.000 

Mining labourers , . . , . 600,000 

Manufacturers • • . • • 2,400,000 

Proprietors and annuitants • . • • 1,116,308; 

* Seamen and soldiers . . • ; 831,000 

Shopkei'pets , . . * • . ’ 2,100,000 

All other classes ' • . . • ; *.;3,*i!)0*,000 . ; 


. Total 


16,p37,398 


It appears, from this statement, that the agricultural populafioh, com- 
pared with that employed in manufactures apll mines, is as two to one ; it 
sseems to follow, that the number of shopkeepers, and of trarfe^On ahd 
artificers,— that is, of shoemakers, taUois,i butchers, carpenters, -in- 
cluded in the last line of figiires jwho are dependent upon the agricultural 
interest, be to those dependent upon the manufacturing interest, in 
soinethirtflfce the same proportion. It is not, therefore, too inheh to say, 
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that there are ten millions of persons in Great Britain interested in the 
prosperity of agriculture* 

JBrituh Shipping, '-^Of the ships on Lloyd’s books, about ojie^third are 
in the first class. It has befen calculated that, in twenty-two years, the 
Whole amount of tonnage of England is either lost or broken up. That 
calculation is thus made, taking all the ships that have been built during 
that period in England, and it appears we have about 240,000 or 250,000 
less tonnage than we had twenty-one years ago ; so.thgt in twenty-two 
years it requires a number of ships to be built equal to the existing ton- 
nage keep it up. The annual per centage of loss of tonnage in the 
whole shipping of the country varies very much ; the Newcastle Insurance 
Association cosis, one year with another, about nine per cent., but that 
inplitdes the avemges, which amount to nearly half the sum. It has been, 
calculated from Lloyd's books that there is a ship and a half lost per day 
throughout the year, but this calcidMion includes foreigners. 

St§gm jind Machinery . — ^The estimated number of looms propelled by 
water and steam po\y.er in the United Kingdom, including those in prepa- 
r^tion./or working previous to the stagnation, and as near as any calcula- 
tion can be made, is 58,000. The average produce, taking it at 32 square 
yard.s a day, makes 1,254,000, ior 1,741 yards a minute; weekly, 7,524,000; 
monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 376,200,300. Allowing to each person six 
yards for yearly consumption, wifi supply 62,700,000, and will cover 62,700 
acres of ground, and jn length would ^ extend 213,750 miles, and reach 
across the Atlantic Ocean 71 fthes. 

Newspapers going by Post. — His Grace the Postmaster-General has de- 
termined on abolishing the whole of the privileges enjoyed by the clerks 
of the Post-office, as regards the transmission of, or dealing in, newspapers, 
whether English or foreign. No other class of persons will be allowed any 
exclusive privilege with regard to such trade, which will become entirely 
open and free in every respect. These privileges will cease, so far as 
English newspapers, and the circulation of them w^ithin the United King- 
dom, are concerned, on the 5th of April next, wdiich will allow ample time 
for such arrangements as the public convenience will demand, connected 
with a change of this nature. The transmission and supply of the English 
newspapers abroad, as well as the supply of foreign newspapers from all 
parts of the world, will cease to be included in the Post-office privileges, at 
periods varying according to the distance from wiiich such pai)ers are to 
be obtained, or to which they arc required to be sent : wiiich periods are 
not yet, we believe, definitively settled. A compensation is proposed to be 
made to the clerks of the Post-office only in those cases wlierein their pri- 
vileges, as in the instance of foreign newspapers, are established by an 
Act of Parliament. Hereafter any Post-office clerk dealing in newspapers 
will be dismissed.-^ 

Bank of England. — An account of the liabilities a^d assets of the Bank 
of England, on the average of the three months ending the 4th of 


Eebruary : — 

' LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

Circulation • . . £18,377,000 Securities . . . £24,762,000 # 

Peposits > # f « 14,080,000 Bullion • • * • . 9,054,000 

£32,463,000 1 - £34,716,000 


^ Popuhiion, There has been ddivered to the Members of the House 
of Commons an abstract of the population returns for Ireland in 1833. 
The folloV^irig ai*e the resulls English statute acres 17,183,763, houses 
inhabited 1,249,816, building 1 5,308, uninha^bited 40,654, total families 
1,385,066, families chiefly employed in agriculture 884,339, chiefly employed 
in trade, manufactures, and handicraft 249,352, families not comprised in 
these two classes 251,368, males 3,794,880, females 3,972,521, total number 
of persons 7,767,401. 
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FOREIGfN VARIETIES/ " 

In all France, during the year 1831, only twenty-five pewons wer* ete^- 
cuted, of whom twenty^three had been convicted of murder. The saihe yesov 
in England alone, the number executed was fifty -two, of whom twelve had 
been convicted of murder. Hence in France, only two, but in Engrlattd--- 
with a, vastly smaller population — no fewer than forty, excilusive of tour- 
derers, died by the hand of the executioner. 

The obelisk erected at Munich, in honour of the Bavarians who fell in 
the Russian campaign, is now completed. The four sides of the socle be»r 
the following inscriptions; — 1st. To the 30,000 Bavarians killed in the 
Russian campaign; 2nd. Erected by Ludwig I., King of Bavaria; 3rd. 
Finished on the ISth of October, 1833; 4th. They perished for the 
deliverance of their country. This ni(}i;iument is 100 Bavarian feet in 
height, and the expense of its erection is estimated at 50,000 dorin$. It is 
made from the cannon captured by the Bavarian regiments when they 
served under the French eagles. « 

Aerolites , — Accounts Irom Kandahor, in India, state thkt a whole shower 
of aiii olites had fallen there, so heavily as to break in and perforate the^rooj^ 
of the houses ; and a child is mentioned as having been killed by the storm. 
The stones were round and smooth, and their fall accompanied by lightning 
and meteors. The atmosphere appears to have been surcharged with 
electricity : a dense fog ensued, and lasted three days. 

CocAwea/.— The French have, it is said, succeeded in introducing the 
cochineal insect into Algiers ; whence Jthey expect to be soon able to supply 
France with tliat beautiful dye. 

Various attemids have been made by scientific men, in France, to render 
sea-w ater drinkable; and to make it applicable , to domestic purposes. This 
desirable object, it seems, is about to be accomplished. M. Sochet, a naval 
engineer, has submitted his experiments for this purpose to the Fitjnch 
Minister of Marine, w'ho is stated to be so satisfied of their success, that he 
has given orders for a public trial of the discovery, which is likely to 
produce very important results. M. Sochet has already introduced several 
beneficial improvements in nautical science. — Athena*um. 

A great many works of art continue to be discovered at Pompeii, Some 
very fine paintings have recently been found. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The agricultural business of the past month is perhaps the least 
important of the year, for it consists merely in turning over, manuring, 
carting mould, protecting the remains of the turnip crop, scaling in the 
lands, on which this necessary feed has been growm, preparatory to barley 
sowing f fencing, and ditching. The weather has been lavourable in the 
highest degree. In the various indications of spring, this season is full 
three weeks before all others within the memory of man, and the dn'er 
days, of late, have been immensely beneficial to the next great operation of 
the year — putting in the crops oi* spring corn. If the same appearances 
hold to the end of the month, there ca%be no fear of “ the peck of Marbh 
dust that is worth a king’s ransom.” The effect of the west wind, about 
the 19th, in evaporating the moisture from the surlace of 1^6: soil, was, 
during even 24 hours, perfectly surprising. The only apprehension is that " 
the wheats should get too forward and rank. In the meantime the market 
prices of grain, of nearly all denominations, are still depressed; ajid, there 
can be no question, much below a compensating rate. 



4!®3 AgrtculM^i Seport. 

Under this sad and ominous appearance of things,— (writes an intelligent 
correspondent, in whos’e views, though generally correct, we do not alto- 
gether coincide,)— it will not seem wonderful that the landed interest should 
j^k with deep attention to Ministers and to Parliament. Government has, 
it is true, decidedly put down all hopes of any alteration in the corn-laws 
emanating from them. But it is quite clear that the question rfiust be met, and 
not less so that agitation, an expedient now^ universally adopted, will be 
actively employed on both sides ; it is so already, for meetings against the 
corn-laws are holding in the great towns, and against the malt-tax throughout 
the country. Agricultural associations are also forming. Thus the disposi- 
tion to effect general purposes by the combination of masses, is in full and 
mutually-excited exercise. In truth, there is hut too much reason to 
perceiVe that a fierce and unyielding opponency is rising upon the point 
between manufacture and agriculture ; nor can anything short of the most 
complete investigation, and the liiost equitable arrangements, silence the 
^increasing and acrimonious hostility. The compromise proposed by Lord 
Althorp — to give up the house-tax on the one side, and to commute tithes, 
and amend the poor-laws on the Other,— will bo regarded with a feeling 
scarcely above contempt by l>oth, and perhaps justly ; for it is admitted to 
be riothitig more than a mere compromise, psrlectly unworthy an en- 
lightened Government to truckle under, and no less inadequate to the 
object. We may, perhaps, be permitted briefly to discuss this matter, since 
the press has been of late, and will continue to he engaged in such repre- 
sentations. 

We are convinced, perfectly convinced, that nothing short of a luminous 
and comprehensive series of measures, embracing all the interests of all the 
parties, will be deemed adequate by the nation, and we arejiot less satisfied 
that such a series must come, and shoidly too. It hehoves^tbe Administra- 
tion then to brace themselves to the task; and neither to blink nor to post- 
pone a decisive course, now indispensable, not to national prosperity alone, 
but to national safety. 

The first step towards making the subject thoroughly intelligible, and to 
dissipate all delusion, is to set the designs and desires of each separate 
party in their true light. The object of the manufacturer (as well as of the 
community at large) is to obtain a rate of subsistence as cheap as his 
competitors abroad. The object of the landlord is to maintain his rent ; of 
the farmer, to get a fair price for his commodity ; of the labourer, to obtain 
such wages as will afford him a due share of the necessaries and comforts of 
his station. The object of the first is clearly to reduce the price of corn ; 
the real interest of the others may, however paradoxical it seems, be found 
to lie in the same purpose. ^ r 

Landlords have been unsparingly abused for a desire to maintain high 
rents-^a single fact will show how unjustly ; for what interest does capital 
engaged in the purchase of land now^ bring? certainly not more than 
3 per cent., perhaps less, and this without relVrence to the absolute loss of 
li*om 40 to 50 per cent., which has already been suffered upon purchases 
made during the high times. To reduce rents to iitiy considerable extent is, 
therefore, with any view to common fairness, as impossible as unjust. But 
still, such is the state of public opinion, the price of corn must be reduced. 
How is this dilemma to be met ? Let us see. 

The truth is, the protecting laws, as they are called, have afforded no 
Protection adequate to the promise held out, for agriculture is in a worse 
state than ever ; and it is proved also by the necessity of altering the fixed 
for a graduated scale of duty, after many years of trial , that the former expe- 
dient tailed; and how stands it with the latter? Why, the whole protec- 
flon, .since 1828, has not risen to more than live shillings per quarter— no 
protection at all. And since it is proved, by accurate accounts, that for 
forty years England has imported largely, a.nd with an increasing popula- 
tion must continue to import, it should seem to be established that nothing 



i« left to meet the reason of the case, and the ohjeotiftn* of iheipCople-, but 
an open trade; for look, we repeat, to the efEects oi nomintd protection 
upon agriculture I The farmer has suffered his capital to slide army fhom 
him, under a belief of enjoying a benefit which has never existed. In the 
end the evil has reached the landlords and the church, as. is perceptihledti 
the continual returns of portions of rent and tithes at the successive audits. 
The question' then resolves itself purely into one of equivalent cornpeh^ 
sations. - 

We have not space to enter info the process of a detailed computation, 
but the reader will give us credit for the assertion, thai?^coru must be 
pected to fall considerably in the event of a free trade ; if not, there is 
nothing to be apprehended irom a free trade : first, from the averages of 
the last ten years, for which, we say, the real owner’s price of foreign wheat 
cannot be taken at more than 26 shillings and a fraction in the great mart 
of Dantzic*. Neither is it possible to estimate, with any approach to truth, 
the final consequences of the stimulus of continually open ports ii|>6n 
foreign agriculture, or the results of mercantile calculations and profits 
upon tlie demand for exported manufactures and freights. We therefilre 
state broadly and at once, in spite of Mr. M‘Culloch’s article in the last 
“ Edinburgh Keview," and Mr. Jacob’s “ Reports,” that price must fall, 
and greatly. Now then for compensation. Rent constitutes about one*iifth 
of a farmer’s outlay, and cannot be reduced to any extent, for capital would 
cease to be invested so iinprofitably. “ But,” says Lord Althorp, “ the 
landlord will be advantaged by a commutation of tithes (though but little, 
unless it were proposed io reduce the ecclesiastical revenues) and by amend- 
ments in the roor Laws.” But even this bonus depends upon the contin- 
gency whether these be coupled with adequate provisions to extend' the 
field of agricu^irdl employment; if not, they will amount to no more 
than a different arrangement — rdief there will be none. But both land- 
lord and tenant will hnd compensation in the fall of the general- price 
of commodities ; for all the nine great divisions of the outgoings of a farm — 
rent, tithes, poor-rates, taxes, labour, borse-provender, seed, tradesmen's 
bills, and subvsistence, (together with the fact of less capital being required) 
will fall with general price, particularly the last live; thus they will be 
advantaged by the measure itself. But the same rule of equal justice 
demands that all restrictions being removed on the one side, they should 
be struck off on tlie other. Local rates sliould be as mdeh as possible 
distributed ; the inalt-tax, and whatever restrictions press upon agriculture, 
must be abrogated. It is in this stage that the state becomes a party to 
the transaction ; and, it will be asked, can Government spare the revenue? 
We think it may be shown it can. is established that the community at 
large would be benefited by a low price of subsistence ; for the financial 
accounts of the last year show that, as trade expands, revenue increases ; 
and there can be no question that a free trade in corn would vastly increase 
our export of goods ; and if employment were given to, and reciprocated 
by, the agricultural pauper population — if both these and the manufactur- 
ing idlers were raised into producers of their own consumption, (they would 
produce much more,) there can be little doubt of the increase of revenue. 
This is the legitimate as well as the surest and best mode of augmeiiting 
the resources of a country. The production of the revenue ought to be the 
remit as well as the measure of the national inditslry. 

But were this not the case, the question returns— Ought the comm umty 
to be deprived of these great advantages, and the attendant promise of 
regenei*at ed prosperity, by a mere fiscal difficulty ? Ought not some sul> 
stiiute to be found ? There can be no hesitation as to the answer. Such 
appears to our minds the impartial and unprejudiced judgment of the case ; 
and to this solution time, we feel perfectly assured, will bring it.— B. 

The wheat trade has been dull .during the month, owing to the millers 
not liking the moist condition of the general samples, and holding back, 
Prices have ranged, including Irish and Scotch, the best and the worst. 
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iNiti to 58^ /; frbm 23^^^ (cbevallier for s^d> ; datsi 1 is, 16 

*22^; Flour is dedininp: ; and ship marks have been sold as low as 36*. per 
^ack; London-made from 4 5». to 47 a'., thouj^h nominally 60s. The ipi-iees 
:abi*oad vary of course. In France trade is dull. In America flour is 
lowered about Is, to 1^. Sd, per barrel. In the ports of the Baltic wheat is 
up a little. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ornamental Forest Trees. — The Poplar. — Few trees are better known 
than the poplar, and few liave their varieties more strongly maiivcd. The 
peculiarly conic form of the Lombardy poplar (Populus dilata) not only 
distinguishes it from all the other poplars, but has a most striking effect 
in landscape scenery, particularly w hen intermixed wnth round-topped or 
spreading trees, fn an early volume of the “ Gardener s Magazine,” 
published in 1826, are a number of sketches, showing the good effect of 
the Lombardy poplar in landscape scenery, and many other examples 
lAight be adduced from paintings. The Lombardy poplar is of little value 
as a timber tree; as, though it gi’ows to a considerable height, its trunk 
never attains much thickness. Some of the largest Lombardy poplars in 
England are at Blenheim, in the Duke of Marlboroiigli’s private garden. 
The abele or white poplar (Populus alba) is a veiy handsome tree, and the 
under sides of the leaves being covered w-ith Ihick white dowm, a beauti- 
ful effect is produced when the leaves are agitated with the wind. A striking 
difference between this tree and the Lombardy poplar is that the wdnd 
generally acts only on the leaves and small branches of the abele, 'while 
the Lombardy poplar bends before the breeze, waving compact form 
to and fro ■wdth a most graceful sweep. The Dutch con siclered a jdantation 
of abcles an ample provision for a daugiiter : the tree seems to liavc been 
brought to England IVom Holland, since a writer, speaking of it in 1659, 
calls it the Dutch beech. Evelyn tells us that, “ in the sword and buckler 
days, shields were made of the wood of this tree.” The bark is good lor 
fevers. The tree grows rapidl}", and may he ]>ropagaled by cuttings. 

The aspen (Populus tremula) has had the tremulous motion of its leaves 
celebrated by Sir Walter Scott : — 

“ And varialile as the shade. 

By the light quivering aspen made.” 

It grows rapidly, and its roots spread so fast as to be injurious to other 
plants growing near it. The bark is a favourite food of beavers. Linnauis 
says that the perpetual trembling of the leaves arises Irom the footstalks 
being flattened at one end ; but others suppose it to arise from the plane of 
the long leaf-stalks being at right angles to that of the leaves, which 
allows them a much Ireer motion than they could have had if their 
planes had been parallel. A strange superstition exists in some countries 
that our Saviour’s Cross was made of the wood of this tree, and for that 
reason the leaves can never rest. Populus halsamifera, or the balsam 
poplar, is a native of Siberia and also of North America. It is covered in 
winter with abundance of glutinous yellow balsam, which is used in medi- 
cine. This ti’ee is also called Tacamabaca. 

The Carolina poplar (Populus angulata) has the catkins a bright 
scarlet, and when the tree is in flower they have a very showy appearance. 
There are some fine specimens of this tree in Kensington Gardens. The 
tree flowers in March. The black poplar (Populus nigra) is of such rapid 
growth, that a truncheon stuck in the ground becomes in a few years a 
handsome tree. In Kamschatka the people use the inner bark for bread. The 
leaves, notwithstanding its name, are of a light green. The wood is very 
smooth and white, and it is said to be so slow in taking fire, that the flames 
in a building are said to have stopped where this timber had been used. It 
smokes a long time before it bursts into flame, and, of course, is a bad 
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wood for fuel. A red substance, like eherries, often uppears on the 
stalks, and is occasioned by the Aphis bursaria. Some derive the name 
of Populus from the Latin word for people, as the public walks of anight 
Rome, appr^riated to the people, were planted with poplars ; pthess die- 
rive it from raipallo>4o shake, from Uie facility with which poplars wave 
in tho wind. ^ V 

yish. — There are above forty varieties of ash known in the British nur- 
series, The ash is a most useful tree, and is celebrated for the toughness 
of its wood, which, in ancient times, whs so generally used for making, 
handles for warlike instruments, that its English name is said to be derived 
from the Celtic word sesc, a pike. The common ash (Fraxinus excelsior) 
is a native of Britain, and the ornamental ash trees usually grown in Bri- 
tish shrubberies are varieties of this species. Of these Fraxinus excelsior 
pendula, or the w eeping ash, is well known. It was first discovered in a field 
in Cambridgeshire. Many very beautiful specimens of this tree are to be 
found in different parts of the country. Fraxinus excelsior jaspidea, or yellow- 
barked ash, has a very striking effect in winter in a shrubbery, particularly if 
surrounded by evergreens. The green curled-leaved ash is another variety 
of the same species. These are the principal trees found in our shrubberies ; 
as the North American species, which are very numerous, are as yet but 
little known in England. It grows slowly, and generally comes into leaf 
very late. 

Maple . — The sugar maple of America (Acer saccharinum) is a most mag 
nificent as well as useful free. The trees are topped early in spring, and 
the incision is made with an axe. Warm days and frosty nights are 
reckoned the best for this operation. The processes of boiling and clarify- 
ing the juice are nearly the same as those used for the juice of the sugar 
cane. A good ^ized maple will yield about five or six pounds of refined 
sugar in a season. Acer campestu, or the common maple, seldom attains 
a large size ; perhaps some of the finest in England are in Caversham Park, 
Berkshire. Acer rubrum is remarkable for its beautiful scarlet fiowerl, 
which come out before the leaves. Acer striatum, the striped, or snake- 
barked maple, hiis a smooth bark, beautifully striped with green and white; 
the smaller twigs assuming a red tinge in winter. This tree is- seldom 
attacked by insects, and is very ornamental in a plantation. Acer opalus 
and Acer plata.noides are the largest trees of this genus. The former is a 
very handsome tree, with branching head and thick I’oliage, and the latter 
will bear the sea-breeze without injury, a most desirable quality in a forest- 
tree. The leaves of this tree assume a fine gold colour when dying. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Improved Axle and Box for Carriages . — A very important and ingenio\|$ 
improvement over the ordinary axle, the invention of Mr. Birch, is con- 
tained in the Museum of National Manufactures. Its superiority may be 
understood from the following description : — The ann of the axletree is a 
perfect cylinder ; the back part of the nut whic^h meets the box is convex ; 
and the end of the box which receives it is concave. Tlie end of the cy- 
linder is screwed, to receive the nut; and holes are cut through for the 
liiicli-pins, so as to allow free end play. Two barrels, half the length of 
the arm, are fitted tq the same, perforated with holes, so as to allow the 
oil to flow to all parts, and to receive aiiy grit that may get upon the sut- 
face. A wrought or cast iron box has a chamber in the rear to receive 
oil ; and the linch end is screwed, to receive tlie cap or reservoir, its inte- 
rior being accurately fitted to receive the outer surface of the barrels. By 
this arrangement, the amount of friction on the barrels is greatly lessened ; 
the necessity which has hitherto existed lor taking off the wheels from 



to woek, fpr purpose of filling the bpxfs. with csil, is sup^seded 
^together; the absorption of the oil is guarded Against; and, until the 
itself shall be worn out, it need never be taken off. Ayhilst the 
extent of end play on the axle can be adjusted at discretion, the oil is cer^ 
tain of reaching the whole of the rubbing parts ; and, by securing the ab- 
sence of friction, a greater degree of velocity to the carriage is secjured. 
In a gig which was fitted up with one of these axles, one of the wheels 
was oiled, and never again disturbed, until it was worn out; the other had 
the cap taken from it, and ran six hundred miles, until the oil became a 
paste^ from the wet and dust having had access to it. This was afterwards 
well cleansed, and polished dry, and put together without any oil ; and in 
that state ran sixty miles without sticking fast, although, by the friction, it 
had become so hot, as to require two pails of water to cool it. A gentle- 
man had one of these axles piit to his cabriolet, and commenced running 
on the 9th of October, 1831. One month afterwards, the axle and box 
was examined and refitted, and was not again disturbed until May 24, 
1833 ; and, w’heii then examined, appeared quite full of the oil. It was 
then refitted with the same, and has been iii use ever since. These advan- 
tages cannot fail to ensure its general introduction to all modes of popular 
conveyance in which velocity is an object. 

Novel Gymnastics, — From an upper window in front of the Museum of 
National Manufactures, in Leicester-square, is fre([uently suspended one 
of Glass’s extremely useful tubular fire escapes ; and we have noticed, at 
times, trains of youths following each other in quick succession down the 
bag. It appears to be a highly-exciting amusement with the more adven- 
turous of the younger visiters of this establishment, to make this new kind 
of aerial transit, as they appear perfectly indifferent to the toil of climbing 
four pairs of stairs, for tlie transient enjoyment of. locomotion per descen-^ 
suTHy through a length of forty feet. Nor is tlie experiment devoid of pos- 
sible utility, in familiarizing the experimentalists, and those w^ho witness 
their amusements, with the use, in case of peril, of one of the most service- 
able, because always immediately applicable by the possessor, of the con- 
trivances that have been proposed for escaping from a casual danger, more 
urgent and more dismal than almost any other which can beset man in his 
own habitation, in tlie hour when foreign succour is commonly distant and 
most precarious. 

Oxy-Hydro^m Microscopes. — The application of the intense light emitted 
by the combustion of lime by a stream of oxygen and hydrogen gases has 
latterly drawn great attention, and excited considerable interest to the won- 
ders of the microscopic world, developing Nature in one of the most inte- 
resting series of her w^orks ; *an(l, as far as research extends itself, display- 
ing the same goodness and powder as in some of her more magnificent, 
although not more elaborate, efforts. A very portable apparatus has just 
been completed by Mr. Knight, the eminent philosophical-instrument 
mfaker, in which the beauty of the illustrations is only equalled by the por- 
tability of the instrument, and the perfect safety to which it is reduced^ 
The combustion of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen was formerly an 
object of considerable difficulty and danger, and only undertaken by the 
boldest chemists : but tliese are effectually obviated in the use of a jet, the 
invention of Mr. Hemming, the lecturer on chemistry, consisting of a cy- 
linder, containing several thousand pieces of wire, and through which the 
gas passes, being, in fact, an amplification of the principle of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s safety-lamp, as it is absolutely impossible for the flame to 
deflect througli the cylinder into the chamber containing the gases. By 
tbc use of this simple, but effective application, we become initiated into 
the economy and habits of the myriads of the minor inhabitants of the 
world of nature; and, as an object of mental gratiflcation, we know of 
23 yothing greater than what an evening’a exhibition of this wonderful an<i 
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portable instrument can afford, whether as an object of recreation or study, 
and, as such, must unquestionably supersede the use of the common or 
solar microscopes, from the superior magnitude and clearness With which 
the objects are displayed. 

Improvement in Water Wheels, — ^The patentee describes his invention 
a multiplied water power, and says that it consists in “ the repeated appfi- 
cation of water to a number of wheels in succession.*' Instead of allowing 
the water of a given head to act upon a single wheel, the patentee propo®^ 
to carry the water down an inclined plane, in the form of a trough, an^ tO 
have a succession of undershot, or flutter wheels, one behind the othe^. 
He supposes, by way of exemplification, that there is a fall of ten feet, an(J 
states that there may be then an inclined plane of one hundred feet in leng^l i 
on such a plane from twenty-five to one hundred wheels may be placed, as 
they may vary from one to four feet in diameter. From the shaft of each 
wheel, bands are to lie extended to a main shaft carrying a fly-wheel. The 
supeiiority of this plan over that of a single wheel is said to be that the 
desired velocity for sawing, grinding, &c., may be at once obtained. 

We could scarcely tliink of a more certain mode of diminishing the 
power of tailing water than by dividing it in this w^ay; its own friction 
against the plane or trough, the friction of so many axles, the bending of 
so many bands, and tlie keeping of so many parts in order, will consign 
this invention to early oblivion, excepting the outlay which it may occa- 
sion should, for a time, servo as a momento that such a thing once was. 

In point of novelty, we will remark that the using of wheels in succession, 
and the gearing them so that they shall concur with each other, have been 
repeatedly done, although not in the mode prescribed by t he present pa- 
tentee. It has been adopted principally where there has been a high fall, 
and a small quantity of water, rendering it impossible, or inconvenient, to 
make a wheel of su&ieht diameter to apply the whole power at once. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Thomas Sharp, of Mandienter, in the 
county yjalatine of Lancaster, and llichard 
Roberts, of the same place, eiiidnecrs, for 
certain improvements in machinery for grind- 
iug corn and other materials, being u com- 
mnnicution from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Joshua Taylor Ceale. of 11, Church-lane, 
Whitechapel, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer, for hia Invention of a lamp, applicable 
to the burning of substances not hitherto 
usually burned in such vessels or apparatus. 

To Frederick Plant, of Bread-street Hill, in 
the city of London, fur-cutter, for his invention 
of an improved fur-cutting mucbiiie. 

To Pennnek Tigar, of Grove-hill, in the 
parish of St. Nicholas, in the liberties of 
Beverley, In the county of York, merchant, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of iron or other 
metal wheels for carriages. 

To Joshua Bates, of Bishopgate-street, in 
the city of London, merchant, for an improved 
method of condensing atriform substances and 
refrigerating liquids, being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To James Walton, of Sowerby Bridge, in 
the county of York, cloth-dresser, for his 
invention of improvements in machinery, for 
facilitating the operations of raising, dressing, 
and cropping the pile of woollen and some 
Other fabrics. 

To Charles Attwood, of Wickham, near 
(saushead, iu the county of Purbam, mauu. 


facturer of soda, for his invention of the 
of making a certain pigment or certain pig- 
ments, by a certain process or certain pro- 
cesses nut previously used for such purpose pr 
purposes. 

To James Boynton, of High Holhorn, in the 
county of Middlesex, portable ink-stand manii* 
facturer, for his invention of improvements in 
apparatus or means of producing light. 

To William Morgan, of Pentou-row, WaU 
Avorth, in the county of Surrey, plumber and 
glazier, for an apparatus for heating and 
ventilating churches, caiiservatories, houses 
and other buildings or places. 

To Jean Jacques Leopold ' Oberlin, of 
Leicester-squaro, in the county of M}ddlea(|X, 
merchant, for improvements on, or additiodp 
to boilers, applicable to various purposes;, 
being a communicationfroin a foreigner resid- 
ing abroad. 

To Erust Wolff, late of Leeds, iu the county 
of York, but now of Stamford- hill, in thft 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for certain 
improved means of supplying, heated air, in 
order to support combustion in Inclosed Ere- 
places, being a communication from tf foreiglier 
residing abroad. " 

To William Thomas Yates, of John-street, 
Cambridge Heath, in the county of |iliddles6if> 
engi ieer, for bis invention of certain Improver 
men I S in boilers for jteAra-eogiiies and oUwr 
uses. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROM JAMUAUy 24j 1834, TO FEBRUARY 25, 1834j 1NCLUSIV1E. 


Jan. 24.— A. Adams. Haclcney^ linen-draper. 
J. M* VVHKATCftOFT, Sheffield, joiners* 
tool-manafacturars, C. Lampluvou, 6 rld> 
lliigtoh Quay, Yorkshire, linen-draper. D. 
llAMflKT. Gioucester*rond, Old Brompton, 
nurserymau. J. A. Bojikon', Eccles, Lao' 
ctishite, inerclinrit. 13. Lamb, Stones End. 
Newington, corn-dcnler. T. Hammond, 
liohdoh-wall, farrier. H, Wii.son, Law- 
rence Pountney-hill. wine-merchant, T. 
C 14 A 11 K, sen., Swinford Lod^p, Leicestershire. 
okUle^Balesmun. J.Sheargrakt, Howliind- 
straet, Fitzroy-square, tailor. 

Jan.j28. — R. Pm (.lips,, inn-, ChiawelUstreet, 
ailfctioneer. W. Vena«i.ks, Lamb’s Con- 
duit'Strect, draper. T. and T. Wooster, 
Coal Exchange, coal-facturs. G. Em.ima.v, 
Watford, grocer. H. Huohes, Henry-street, 
huildeir. G. Stockley and T. Wake 1.1 n, 
Kenilworth, euml>-innnufaclurers. W. B.ohk, 
Brotnsgrove, innkeeper. K Maicsitali., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, inercliant. J.Wjiitb- 
HB.iD and P. Fryer, Harlon-upon-lrwell, 
cotton-Bpliincrs. W. Foustkr, Liverpool, 
tailor. A. M'Cai.l, lilanchester, merchant. 
J. EoascuMiiK, Bath, cooper. T. P.aukkr, 
Manchester, victualler. It. Morris, South 
Hamlet, corn factor. W. T. Sadi.kr, Nor- 
wich, innkeeper. 

Jan. 31. — T. Curtis, Budge-row, stationer. 
W. Bradi/ky, Newgate-street, linen-draper. 
R. Knioiits, Cirencester-plnce, commission- 
agent. W. Johnson, Maiden-lane, haber- 
dasher. J. T. Ubruei.i,, Tunbridge Wells, 
Tunbrldge-ware mnniifncturer, T. Cary, 
High-street, Wapping, snlt-inercliHnt. S. 
Lloyd, Birmingham, iron-heel-nianufacturer. 
G. Gowkll, Salford, Lancashire, cotlon-spin- 
Mer. W. Morgan, Cheltenham, retail 
brewer, P. C. Jegbr, Liverpool, commiK- 
Blon -merchant H. Edwards, Liverpool, 
plumber. T. F. Lucas, Long Buckby, coach- 
proprietor. B. Carlill, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchant. 

Feb. 4. — T. Smith, BurroweR* raew 9 , Black- 
flrlarsToad, hockne^an. F. C. L. Ki.in- 
okndkb, Sllvestcr^vv, Hackney, school- 
master. J.^MiDDr.EMi ST, Shepherd's Bush, 
nurseryman. T. Jam es , Blshojisgate-street, 
trnnk‘inBker. W. Thornton, Leicester, 
hosier. W. Bkm.amy, Huseley, Warwick- 
ahlre, horse-dealer. S. Mack, Norwich, 

grocer. C. Caui.cutt, Ampthill, Bedford- 
ahire, corn-denier. J. Farrkr, Foulby, 
Yorkshire, porter-merchant. T. Collett, 
Kugeley, StafTordshlre, brewer. 

Feb. 7 . — J. Trig os. Mare-street, Hackney, 
veterinary surgeon. C. Lamyon, Tyer’s- 

gateway, Bermondsey, fellnaonger. J. and 
W. Grkbn, Swintun, Yorkshire, earthenware- 
manufacturers. R. Dixon, ChesterlieJd, 
vnaltster. J. Jackson, Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, mercer. J.Tjiravbb, Saiidiacre, 
Derbyshire, miller. #1, W. Lamb, Mau- 

gbefter, drysAlter. ^ 


Feb. 11, — J. Farmer, Osborne-st., White- 
cluipel, Bilgnr-refiner. W. H. Bt/LLOCK, Ru- 
pert-street, tailor. G. BAYMSY.Rotlierhlthe, 
ship-breaker. W. Fry, Bristol, chymist. 
J. Bilmnoton, jun., Wakefield, scrivener. 
J. Latnc, Stockton-upon-Tees, ship-builder. 
G. CowELT. and J. Acton, jun., Manciiester, 
eiotton-spinners. J. Butter worth, Roch- 
dale, cotton-spinner. J. Broadhbrrv, 
North Collingham, Nottinplmmshire, coal- 
dealcr. J. Tench, Wribhonhall, Worcester- 
shire, scrivener. G. Thompson, jun., Hud- 
dersfield, coaeh-builder. 

^ Feb. 14,-1). Finnhy, Berwick-street, Soho,,^ 
victualler. J. Tiio.Mt'soN, Old Montagu 
street, Whitechapel, brewer. J. Cook, Nar 
row-street, Ratcliff, biscuit-baker. H. Lan- 
caster, Tunbridi^e Wells, upliolstercr. T. 
11. Ferrer-s and L. J. Mackintosh, Copt- 
hall-court, stock- brokers. G. A. Brown, 
Doelchead, baiter. .1. .S, Hassal, l.iverp»»ol, 
Insurauce-broker. R. H.\ll, Nottingham, 
innkeeper. W. H. Kino, liasingsloke, tea- 
dealer. S. Stokes, Liverpool, merchant. 

Feb. 18.— H. GrI-MSDAlk, High Wycombe, 
innkeeper. J, Jay, Welbeck-slreet, upliol- 
sterer. H. and L. .Jacob.s, Mansell-street, 
glass- dealers. C. Tercival. Whitechapel 
Higb-stroei, oHinan. T. W.-vring, Little 
Windmill-street, builder. I. Briohtw/sn, 
.South-place, Finsbury, veterinary .surgeon. 
R, Shaw, Lyme Regis, Norfolk, corn-mer- 
chunt. T, Buckell, Newport, Hnnijishirc, 
surgeon. 11. 11obeiit.s, Curinurtlien. draper. 
J. Wigan, Bristol, scrivener. W’. Rich- 
mond, Tynemoullb Northumberland, ship- 
owner. A. Vauiuiev, Manchester, rectifier. 
T- Ben.s«N, Bishop- Weiirniouth, Durham, 
grocer. 0. Fox, Manchester, artists’ colour- 
man. F. Cooke, Kiddenninstcr, carpet- 
mauufucturer. J, Fletcher and G. F. 
1’attison, Manchester, hosiers. W. Kent, 
Plymouth, brewer, J. Br. ad no ok, Mac- 
clesfield, hatter. J. F. Cokdktt, Wor- 
cester, coal-merchant. J. Watson, jun., 
Rotherham, Irun-plate manufacturer. 

Feb. 21. — L. P. C. Hanskn, Clink-street, 
coal-merchant. J, Romania, Gracechurch- 
street, hosier. G. L’pton, Boroughbrldge, 
Bcrivener. W-AV. Bailey, Quurndoii, Der- 
byshire, commission-agent. J. Wh alley, 
Lockwood, Yorkshire, grocer. J. kViLLiNs, 
Warwick, broker. 

Feb. 25. — J. Hayward, Queen Anne-street, 
Portland-piuce, builder. R. Hkalk, Minc- 
iug-lutie, wholesale grocer. G. Betts, 
Charles-Btreet, Grosvenor-square, upholsterer, 
J. and G. White, Kentish-town, coach-pro* 
prietors. T. Shaw, Charlsworth, Derbyshire, 
cottoii-spinner. G. F. Watts, Bath, money- 
scrivener. M. Samuel, IJverpooi, merchant. 
R. Atkin.son, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The commerce of the coiintry for the last 
mouth has manifested but little anima- 
tion, and the season is yet liai'dly suffi- 
ciently advanced to give an impetus to 
our home trade in fancy goods. The 
silk trade, indeed, is less active than it 
was a short time ago ; but, on the other 
hand; cotton and woollen goods are again 
ill demand, and the temporary languor 
into which those two branches of manu- 
facture had fallen is fast dissipating. 
The chief subject of interest now in the 
commercial worUl is the change about to 
take place in our system of trade with 
China, to meet which great prtjparatioin) 
are made by individuals possessing caja- 
tal. Upon the remonstrance of the Mer- 
chants about to engage in that trade, Go- 
vernment has consented to abandon the 
lieavy consular duties which it was their 
intention to impose on British ships and 
cargoes entering at, or clearing from, 
Canton, and to make atlvances to the ex- 
tent of a million on homeward cargoes 
from India and China, half of which is 
to be advanced on Tea. They adhere, 
however, to their scale of duties on that 
article, and declare their intention of 
putting up by auction next year, without 
regard to an upset price, sixteen millions 
of pounds of Tea, and a still further (piaii- 
tity, should the prices for the home market 
ap})ear to them to warrant it. 

The Sugar Market, towards the middle 
of the month, showed a good deal of ani- 
mation, considerable purchases being 
made, on the cxjiectation tliat Ministeis 
had it in conteinjdation to lay a further 
duly on West India Sugar; luit when, 
by the productiiin of the Budget, it he- 
oaine evident that this opinion was un- 
founded, a check was put on further pur- 
chases, under the operation of wdiich the 
market is at present languid. TJie small- 
ness of the stocks held by first purchasers, 
however, prevents any material decline 
in prices. The present stock in ware- 
house is about 2:100 hhds. more than at 
the corresponding date of last year. By 
public sale on the 18th, 130 hhds. Bar- 
badoes brought from 57s. to 01s. per cwt. 

In Alauritius Sugar there has recently 
been a decline of Oc/. to Is. per cwt; at 
public sale on the 21st, 3533 hags went 
off readily at that reduction, the prices 
being, for low brown, 46s. to 49s. 6//.; 
brown, 50s. to 52s. ; yellow, 53s. to 5Gs. 
per cwt. 

The East India Sugars, 518 hags of 
Bengal brought by auction, 29s. 6c/. for 
good to 3 Is. for fine white. The demand 
for Siam, J ava, and Manilla, ia become 

if/circ/r.'-voL. XT., ko. clix. 


exceedingly dull even at a reduction of 
Is. per cwt.; 721 bags of Siam sold at 
22s. 6f/. to 25s. fui., and a reduction of Is. 
])er cwt. U])oii such as was damp ; of 5S0 
baskets of .Tavsi, the greater part' was 
taken in at 23s. to 24s. 

Foreign Sugars have participated in the 
restricted demand and the depressed quo- 
tations. By public auction, 1092 diests 
of yellow Ilavanuah have brought 24s. 6c/. 
to^Os. Of/, and about 250 chests of Per- 
nams were taken in at 22s. to 29s. Cc/. ;for 
brown to good white, but otfera were made 
at 6f/. to Is. below these prices. 

The sujjply of Refined Sugars is scan- 
ty, but the demand only keeps pace with 
it ; 32s. per cwt. is asked for fine crushed, 
and 29s. Of/, is obtained for inferior, ma- 
nufactured from foreign Sugar. 

3’hc demand for British Plantation 
Coffee is limit ed, but. holders manifest no 
eagerness to make sales. By public sale 
of some small parcels last week, Jamaica, 
unclean good ordinary to fine ordinary, 
brouglit 75.S. to 84^. ; good ordinary to 
middling Dominica, 82.y. to 90s. ; middling 
Berbice, 88 l ; and Triage, 78s, to 84». 

East India Cofila* maintains its quota- , 
tious, though the demand is not extensive ; 
531 bags of Sumatra brought 47s. 6c/. to 
48.V. 6c/.; damaged 44 a‘. to 4Gcf, ; 50 bales 
of Mocha sold, ordinary, at 6U. to 62*., 
and good, at DO.v. to 93*. 

The holders of Foreign Coffee are firm 
against a reduction ; at public sale a par- 
cel of Brazil, pnnci})ally damriged, brought 
.54*. to 58*. ; the sound was bought in at 
61*.', GO bags coloury St. Domingo weut. 
for GO*, per cwt.; and a parcel of pale 
Brazil has brought, 58v. to 58.y. 6c/. 

British riantatiou (k)coa is little in de- 
mand, but Brazil meets with ready sale at 
Is. advance. 

The demand for Rum has been brisk 
of late, ]>articnlarly for the finer qualities 
of Jamaica, which it is said are juirchased 
for the French market, where they will be 
admitted at a duty of 4*. 8c/. per gallon. 
This has caused an advance of Ic/. to 2rf. 
]ier gallon ; proof Leewards are ejuoted at 
2.S. 4c/. ; 5 to VI over proof, 2«. 5c/. to 
2*. 6c/. ; fine Jamaica, 3*. 3c/. to 'is.7d, 
per gallon. 'I’he French letters state that 
an advance of 2f/. ])er gallon had taken. 
]>lace in Brandies, under the expectation 
that theimportdnty here would belowered; 
there is little doing in that article or in 
Geneva. 

Tea is less in demand ; and in Bohea 
and Congou, a decline of \d, to %d. jier 
pound has tjiken place. The East India 
Company have announced their intention 
2b 
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of piitliwjjr up nine millions of poiuicls of 
Tea in J mu; next, and tlie like quantity 
in Repl ember and December. 

In Spices, hi^lier prices are asked for 
Pimento; but Mace, Nutmej^, and Cloves 
are unaltered. In Pepper a decline of 
Jr/, per pound may be noted. 

Indigo is rather looking up ; 75 serons 
of Cuutimala have brought, for fair to 
good quality, 3*. 4d. to 5s. per pound. 

In Silk there is a fair steady demand, 
particularly in Brutias ; and^prices are 
fully supported. 

Cotton fully maintains its price in the 
London market, notwithstanding a decline 
of Jjc/. per pound on some descriptions at 
Liverpool ; the sales last week were — 270 
Bengal, mid. to good fair, Glrf. to 6^d.; 
3400 Surat, good, to 7j^d.; 240 Ma- 
dras, fair to good, Ojjd. to 7d. ; 1 flOO Per- 
nams, raid, to fair, lOr/. to 10-^bi. ; 220 
Bowed, good fair to good, 8^//. to 

The Corn Market has of late been dull ; 
the supplies, particularly of the inferior 
qualities of wheat, liaving exceeded the 
demand. Considerable purchases of Bar- 
ley have been made by the distillers, at 
from 25.?. to 27s . ; hue malting brings 
SO#. In Oats the trade is very dull. 

The British Funds during the early 
jiart of the month suffered but little fluc- 
tuation, Consols oscillating between 88 J 
and 89 3 ; but after the meeting of Par- 
liament there was a gradual and steady 
rise until the 21 st, when they touched 91^-, 
but sulwequently fell nearly 1 jier cent. 
The high prices maintained by public se- 
curities, generally, is attributed to the en- 
larged issues of the Bank, and the in- 
treased facilities to which thecomi»etitioii 
of the new Banking Companies oblige 
them to have recourse. 

If the fluctuations in our own funds 


have been of a temperate character, there 
has been no want of excitement in the 
Foreign Stock Market, where the Securi- 
ties of the South American States, and 
still more those of Spain and Portugal, 
have undergone rapid variations. At the 
close of last month, Portuguese Bonds 
were quoted at 01^, and within three 
weeks they rose to 7'5 ; wilhiii the same 
period Spanish Bonds advanced from 25^- 
to 37. 

The closing prices of the principal Se- 
curities, im the 24th, are subjoined ; — 

BUrj'IMl FUNUS. 

Tliree per Cent. Con.sols, 90;]: g — Ditto 
for the Account, 90 — Three per Cent, 
Keduced, 90^ — Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 93 J — New Three ami a 
Half per Cent., 97A ^ — Four per Cent., 
lOl jj -J— India Stodt, 2524-33 i_Biirik, 
21fJi-17 — Exchequer Bills, 50v., 51#. — 
India Bonds, 31#., ,*{2#. — Long Annui- 
ties, 17^5- 

FOIIKIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian l^ive per Cent, 07i J — Brazi- 
lian, 74^4 — Chilian, 27|-0 — Coloiuhian, 
274-23 — Danish Three per Cent., 74 
— Dutch Five per Cent., 90| g — Ditto 
Two and a Half per Cent., 49j-fj0 — 
Mexican, 4l)J-41 — Portuguese Five per 
Cent., 71 5-2 — Ditto Scrip, 7I3 2 — Rus- 
sian, 100^-7 — Spanish, 33^^ 4* 

SIIAUFS. 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 9/. 7'UOV/., 9/. 10.?, 
— Bolanos, 147^. 10.?., 152/. J0.y.— Bri- 
tish Iron Company, 234 10#., 294 — Ca- 
nada Company, 514, 524 — Colombian, 
94 10#., 104 lOv. — Del Monte, 514, 52/. 
— Imperial Brazilian, 004 10.?., 014 10#. 
— Irish Provincial Bank, 404 10#., 414 
— United Mexican, 114 6s., 114 15s. 
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CHEAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

leb. 4. — This being the day appointed for the opening of the Session of 
Parliament, his Majesty left the l^alace at about two o'clock, accompanied 
by the usual state altcudants, and pa.ssed tlirough the Park on Jiis M’ay to 
the House of Lords. On reaching the House of Peers, his Majesty, after 
tlie usual preliminaries, made the following most gracious speecti : — 

“ My Lords and (iientL'meiu 

In ciillin^ you Utgrthcr for tliu <liscliur'i(‘ of your hij^li duties, 1 rely witli entire confidence 

on your zeal and dilii,'ence, on your sincere devotion to tho public intc.M est, .and on your /ivniness in 
supixytm-r on its ancient foundations, and in tin- just distribution of its powi'rH. the estiblished Cou- 
‘•tltution ol the Skite. These (lualities eminently distiiif.'iiisl»cd yoiir labours durin;' the last 
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in which moro nnmcrons anil more important ijnostions xvore brought under the consideration of 
I’arUament, than (luring any former period of similar duration. Of the measures which have in con- 
sequence received llie sanction of the Legtslature, one of the most dilTieuliand important was the 
Bill fur the Abolition of Slavei-y. The manner in wlticli that bencdicent measure has been received 
throughout the British tJolonies, and the progress already made in carrying it into execution by 
the L(*gislatiire of the island of Jamaica, afford just grounds for anticipating the happiest rosults. 
Many other important subjects Will still c.all for your attentive consideration. The reports which I 
will order to be laid befure you from the (/ommissious ajipointed to iiupiiro into the slate of the 
Municipal Corimrations, into the administration and effect of the Poor Lav s, and into Ecclesias- 
tical Bcvcnucs and Palronagc in Ihigland and "Walca, cannot fail to afford you much useful informa- 
tion, by v hich you AVill he unaided to judge of the natiiro aud extent of any existing defects and 
abu8(!s, and in what manner the necessary corrections may, in due season, be safely and benefi- 
cially applied. It has l)cuii the constant aim of my policy to secure to my people the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the blessliigs of peace. In this 1 have been much assiated by th(?i giaal nnderstandiug 
Avbieli has been sohappilv eslablislnal belweeii my Govenmient and that of France; and the assur- 
ances which 1 receive of the frhmdly disjiosilion <d' the other Powers of tlm Continent, give me con- 
tiilenco in Ihe continued suc.cess of my endeavours. I have, hovi’ver, to regret that a (inal settle- 
incnl; between Holland and Belgium has not yet l)cen effected, and that the civil war in Portugal 
still (Miutirines. 

Yon may bo assuved lhal. I will be careful am! anxious to avail myself of any opportunity which 
may afford me the menus of assisting the estnblishinmit ofaslaU? of security ami peace in countrieR. 
the inteicsts of which jin; so intimately connected with lhos(fofmy domiuiojis. Upon the death of 
the late King of .Spain 1 did not hesitate to recognise the succession of his infant daughter ; and I 
sli.!!! watch willi the greatest solieiludu the })vogress of events which may affect a (Government, the 
peaceable settlement of w hich is of the lirst imv)ortance to this country, as well as to the general 
traruiuillity of Europe. The peace of Turkey, since the settlement that: was made with Meheraet 
A 11, has not been interrupted ; and will not, 1 trust, be tUrcateued with any luwv ehanges. It will Ixi 
my object to pn'vimt any change in the relatioiia of that empire with oilier powers, which might 
affect its future stabilit y and indeiamdeiu e. 

“ CJenllenien of llu? ITousi; of (’(mimons, 

I have directed the estimates for the ensuing year to he laid befort' you. They have been framed 
with the view to the strictest economy and to such reilnetions as may not he injurious to the puldic 
sen'ice. 1 am confident I may rely on your enlightiMied patriotism and on the cheerful acqui- 
(?scenoe of my people for supplying the means which may he required to uphold the honour of my 
crown and tlio intere.st of rny ilominions. 'Phe accounts wliirdi will be laid before you of the state 
of tlie Ue\ oiiue, as compared with the Expenditure, will be found most salisfaetovy. * 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" I have to lament ihe cutilinuunco of dtstre.s8 amongst the proprietors and occupiers of land; 
though in other respects the state of the country, both as regards its iiiterual tranquillity and its 
commerce and mannf'aetnres. atlords tin; mo.st (uieouraging prospiads of progressive improvement. 
'J’lie Acts passed in tiie Inst .S«s.?iiiin for earrying iiihi effect various salutary aud remedial lueasures 
in Ireland, are now in operation, aud further imiaoveiueiits may be expected to result liom the 
(/ommi.ssioiis which liave btam issued for other important objects of inquiry. 1 recommend to you 
flic early ednsideiation of such a tiuai adjustiuent of the tithes in tli.-iL part of tlie iJniteii Kingdom 
as may extiijgiiisli all just causes of complaint, without injury to tin: rights and projierty of any 
clas.s of my subjects, oi to any institutions in (Jliureh or .Stale. Thu public IrauquilUty luw been 
generally iiieserved, and tlie slate of nil the j)rovinces of Ireland pre.senis, uju’U tile whole, a much 
more lavoniable appearance than at any jieriod during the last year. But 1 have seen, with feelings 
of deep regret and just iudignathm, the conliiiuauee of uitempts to e.xcitc the people of that 
conntiy to dcunand a repeal of the LegLslativti I’ni<in. 'J'liis bond td'our national strength aud safety 
I have already declared my fixed and unalterable rc-solutum, under the blessing of Divine I’rovi- 
deuce, to maintain inviulalo by all the means in my power. In support of tins determination, I can- 
not (loul)t tlie zealous end effectual co-operation of my I’arliament and my people. 'I'o the practices 
which have becu used to luoduce disuffcetiou to the Stale, and niulual dislru.sl and iuiinu).sity 
hetweeu tie' people of the two countries, is (diiefly to ho attributed the .S])irit of insiibordinatiou, 
which, though for the pre.scut in a, great d«rgree controlled by tin? ])i)\ver of tlie law, !ius liceii but 
too perceptible in many indances. To none move than to the deluded instrument:, of the agitation 
thus perniciously excitcul, is tlie continuance of such a spirit productive of the mosl ruinous eouBi;- 
quences; and tlie united mid vigorous exerl.ion.s of the loyal and wi ll allV-eted, in aid of tho 
Gov ernnient, are imiKu-ioiisly required to pul .an end to a system of exciteiiumt and \io]cnee, which, 
while it continues, i.s de.'Uruetivo of llu; jicace of society, and, if succe.s.iful, inicst inevitably prove 
fatal to the power and safely of the United Kingdom. 

Tlie Duke ol' Sutheiliind moved the Address, and Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham seconded the motion. — The Duke of Wellington considered that the 
Speech contained as little as any Speech lie had ever tieard. It was impos- 
sible for any niau wlio heard that Speech to know what W'as the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government. His Grace then entered into an examination 
Of the policy pursued towards Portugal, IJolland, and Turkey, which lie 

«* £ 2 
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strongly reprobated, coatenuin^ that Ministers, by not recalling his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects Irora Portugal, ami by not interiering in time with the 
affairs of Turkey, had done a gi’eat deal to provoke that war which they 
desired to .suppres>s. The noble Duke also condemned the domestic policy 
of the (tovernment, censuring the Corporation Commission, and calling 
upon their Lordships, atl^'r past experience, to look with suspicion on the 
conduct of Ministers in respect to the Church. — Earl Grey defended the 
Government at great length ; after wdiich the Address was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Feb. 5. — Shortly after two o'clock, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Sutherland, T^ord Howard of Effingham, (the mover and seconder,) the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshrd, tlie Duke of Richmond, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord King, and several other Peers, proceeded to the Palace with the 
Address. 

Feb. 6. — The Lord Chancellor announced that the Address of their Lord- 
shij:)s, in answer to the Speech from the Throne, had been ju’csented to bis 
Majesty, to which his Majesty had returned a most gracious answer. 

Feb. 7. — Lord Dacre prestmted several petitions from tlic tliree denomi- 
nations of the Dissenters of London, and within twelve miles thereof, pray- 
ing for relief from the disabilities under wliich they labour, in res|)ect to 
births, deaths, and marriages; and praying likewise lobe admitted into 
the Universities without subsci iption to the Thirty>nine Articles : and also 
seeking relief from church-rates. His Lordship thought it w as impracti- 
cable to relievo them from church-rates ; but with some parts of ilie peti- 
tion ho concurred. 

Feb. 1 1. — In answer to a question from Lord Strangibrd, Earl Grey said 
that the Commissioners appointed by Great llriiain on tlie one hand, ami 
by France on the other, to examine tlie laws of the two countries relative 
to Customs' Duties, with a view to the formation of such regulations as 
may be advantageous to both, had made a voluminous report, which had 
been laid upon the talile of the House, and had also been sidimitted to tlie 
French Chamber of Deputies. The noble Earl added, that the Commis- 
sioners had paid the most, laliorious attention to tlie subject, and that tlicir 
report contained many useful suggestions; but difficulties, arising from the. 
infiuence of public opinion, from Itio operation of different and conhieting 
interests, and from the tiiseordant views entertained by persons eonneclcd 
with commercial a.flkii*s, rendered it imjiossilile foi* him to state, at jiresent, 
what steps would be taken in the matter. His Lordship, however, was of 
opinion that good and sound principles would finally prevail on tliis sub- 
ject ; and tliat the French vs'ould sec that it was tlieir true interest not to 
act upon a system of repulsion towards this country . 

Fell. 18. — On the motion of the Earl of Shal'tesbury, it was agreed that 
the House would not receive any petition for a private bill aOer Monday, 
the 24tb of March ; and that tlic House would not receive any report from 
the judges on such petitions after Monday, the 14th of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Fel). 4. — Shortly after two o'clmdc, the Speaker entered the House with 
the usual formalities, and the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod having 
commanded the attendance of the House in the House of Lords to hear his 
Majesty's Speech, a number of Members proceeded to the House of Peers 
for that purpose. On their return, the Speaker having taken his seat, the 
Speech was read to the House in the usual manner. The House then ad- 
journed till four o’cloelv. 

The Speaker, at lour o'clock, again look the chair.— Mr. O'Connell gave 
notice that, on the Gth of March, ho .sliould move for leave to bring in a 
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bill for the total repeal of tithes in Ireland ; also that, on the 15th of April, 
he should move for leave to brin^ in a bill to repeal the Union between 
this country^ and Ireland. — The Solicitor-General gave notice that, on the 
18th of April, he should rfiove for leave to bring in a bill for the totd abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt ; also a bill to amend the law relating; to 
real j)ropert3\ — The Speaker read the Speech which had been delivered by 
his Majesty ; after which, Mr. S. Lefevre moved an humble Address to his 
Majesty, offering tlie thanks of that House for its gracious^ contents. This 
was seconded by Mr. Morrison. — ^The Address having been read, Colonel 
Evans said he had not anticipated much information from the Speech, 
wliich appeared to rival any of its predecessors in containing as little infor- 
mation as possible. — Various amendments were then moved by Mr. Hume, 
Mr. H. Grattan, and Mr. O’Connell. Of these, the first w^as rejected by 
191 to 39 ; a second, also moved by Mr. Hume, without a division ; Mr. 
Grattan’s without a division ; and Mr. O’ConneH's by 189 to 23. The 
debate, in w'hich Lord Althoip, Sir R. Peel, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Littleton, 
Mr. A. Baring, Mr. Cubbetl, and others took part, wnis protracted till mid- 
night. 

Feb. ■!). — The report on tlie Address being brought up, Mr. Cobbett ad- 
dressed the house, insisting that the country was far from being in a tranquil 
state. — Ml*. O’Connell having denied some proofs adduced by Mr. Littleton 
as 1o the beneheial effects of the Irish Coercion Bill, then alluded to the 
statement made by Mr. Hill relative to the treacherous conduct, as alleged, 
of some of the I rish members. A discussion ensued, never perhaps equalled 
within the walls of the house. — Our readers will remember that after the 
close of the last Session, Mr. Hill stated at Hull, that one of the Irish 
mennhers had said tliat though he had voted and spoken against the 
Coercion Bill, he wislied it to pass ; and that he had voted and spoken 
against the Bill, because otherwise he would have lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment. — Lord Althor}), in reply to Mr. O’Connell, on the above said, “ that 
he should not act a manly part if he did not declare that he had good reason 
to believe that some Irish members (certainly more than one) who voted 
and spoke with considerable violence against the Bill did in private con- 
versation use very different language.” A scene instantly occurred which 
Ijaffles all correct description.^ — Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Lynch, Mr. O'Dwyer, 
Mr. Finn, and several other Irish members asked Lord Altborp individually 
whether they were alluded to: Lord Alt.horp replied that they were not; 
but on the same question being put to him by Mr. Slieil, his Lordship re- 
plied that the hon. member /ms one. — Mr. Sheil asserted, in the most 
solemn manner, before God -and liis country, “ if any individual has said to 
the noble Lord, or to others, that I have given any a])] probation to the 
Coercion Bill in private, he has l)clied me by a most gross calumny ; hut as the 
noble Lord has pul the statement on his own responsibility, I shall say no 
more.” — Lord Altborp and Mr. Sheil w'cre subsequently called upon to 
give assurance that the House having taken cognizance of the matter, they 
would take no steps out of the house. Both of them having refused to give 
the requirtid assurance, they, on the motion of Sir F. Burdett, wuae taken 
into custody by the Sergeant at Arms. Ultimately, however, they gave 
the requii*ed assurances, and w^ere discharged. 

Feb. 7. — Sir R. Inglis moved for the appointment of a select committee, 
to which all public petitions, except election petitions, are to be referred, and 
which is to report to the House from time to time. The motion was agreed 
to, and the committee was appointed. It will be recollected that a similar 
committee sat last session. 

Feb. 1 0. — Mr. O’Connell, pursuant to rotice, brought formally before the 
House Ihe accusation against certain Irish meml)ers, who are represented 
to have approved of the Irish Coercion Bill, though they spoke and voted 
against it. — Mr. O'Connell dealt with the matter, as a breach of privilege, 
and putting in a copy of the “ Examiner, ’ which contained a report of Mr. 
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liill's speech at Hull, moved that a select committee be appointed, observ- 
ing that, if that motion were agreed to, he should move that the report of 
Mr. Hill's speech in the “ Examiner ” (copied from a Hull paper) be re- 
ferred to the committee so appointed. — The motiDU for the appointment of 
a committee was carried byja majority of 192 to 54, against an amendment 
of Sir F. Burclett. who thought that tlie inquiry ought not to be prosecuted, 
and who moved, with the view of getting rid of the subject altogether, 
“ that the House pass to the order of the day." 

Feb. 11. — Mr. Robinson moved for “ An account of the sum or sums of 
money paid into the Exchequer, or otherwise received by the Government, 
out of the annuity granted by act of Parliament to Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Oobourg, since the accession of his Majesty to the throne of Belgium ; speci- 
fying the time of sucli payments.” Ills object, he said, was to ascertain 
whether any and what payriients Iiad been made into the Exchequer on ac- 
count of the surplus of that jiensiou. He believed it would turn out that no 
such payments had been made. Under Ibis impression he (Mr. R.) was 
prepared to argue that, as the Prince had ceased to owe allegiance to tliis 
country, he liad ceased to have any l ight to a pension. But without stopping 
to argue that point, hew’ould propose an inquiry into wdiat had been done by 
Prince Tjeopold. He wanted to know how the pension liad been appropriated 
or controlled, whether there were any responsilde trustees, whether the 
Government had any means of ccmtrolling the ex])eiuliture, and whether 
any and what balances were on hand ? — Lord Althorp, wdio said that he 
should not oppose the? motion, obsei’ved that the trustees had declined to 
act. His Lordship also stated \\u\ Prince's debts at 83,000/., and the annual 
expenses of Claremont and Marlborough House at 20,000/. No ])ortion of 
the income he believed bad gone abroad. -The motion was agreed to. 

Fel). 12. — In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, T.ord Althorp stated 
that it had been absolutely nect'ssary to fill up the oflice of Auditoi^ of the 
Exclu'quer immediately on 1 Vie decease of Lord GreiiYille, as no money could 
be issued without the signature of that functionary ; but tliat Lonr Auck- 
land, who had been appointed to the offiije, "ivoiikl receive no salary for the 
discharge of the duties attached to it Aviule be continuecl Preskleiit of the 
Board of Trade. The offiei; would not bo abolislied, but the salary of future 
Auditors of the Ex(‘hequer would be reduced from 4,000/. to 2,000/. a-year. 

Feb. 13. — Mr. O'Connell moved, pursuant to notice, that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith, in 
respect to the discharge of liis duties as Judge, and to the introduction of 
politics in his charge to a Grand Jury. The motion was carried on a di- 
vision by a majority of 93, — the numbers being 107 to 74. 

Feb. 14 . — JVays and Means , — The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the ICxehequer intro- 
duced his financial statement. His Lordship observed that, as he must 
unavoidably deal in the prospective, he. trusted he should not be tied down 
too strictly to the letter of his statements. At the same time he had no 
reason to suppose that there woulil be any considerable deviation between 
his calculations and the future results. The surplus of 1830 was 2,9 14,000/. 
Great reductions, however, had been made in the preceding year, whicli 
did not affect the revenue until J 831 , when it caused a deficiency of 700,000/. 
“ This deficiency,” observed his Lordship, “ continued during the next 
quarter, and in May, 1832, it amounted to 1,240,000/. The amount of 
taxes reduced at that period was small, and the revenue recovered so far 
that, at ihc end of the last financial year, instead of a deficiency of 1,240,000/., 
there was a surplus of 1,487,000/. Last year we reduced a considerable 
amount of taxes. The amount of taxes rejiealed in 1831 and 1832 was 
1,790,000/. In 1833 we effected a reduction to the amount of 1,545,000/. 
So that tlie reaction effected in two years amounted to 3,330,000/. ; but, 
notwithstanding this, I am happy to say that, on the Olh of January last, the 
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surplus I’evenue was larger than it had been at the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. At this latter period the surplus wgis upwards of 
1,5 1 3,000/.” His Lordship next announced that the estimates would be re- 
duced in comparison with those of last year, to the extent of half a million. 
This would raise the surplus revenue from 1 ,500,000/. to 2,000,000/. But there 
was another source of increase to wliich he looked Ibrward— the alteration 
in the tea trade. He calculated that the effect of opening that trade would 
])e in one year to make an addition of 600,000/. to the revenue. Tlie next 
liranch of the subject to which his Lordsliip referred was the additional 
charge u])on the country in consequence of the large grant to the West 
India proprietors. “ That grant,” said he, “ us hou. members are aware, 
amounts to 20,000,000/., and I think we cannot estimate the interest of it 
at less than 800,000/. Tlierefore, having stated the surplus revenue at 
2,000,000/., I am obliged to deduct from that amount this 800,000/., which 
Iqaves me a balance of 1,800,000/. No man who has ever heard me declare 
my oj)inions in this House will doubt that I would say, that having a sur- 
plus ol‘ 1,800,000/. to calculate upon, a considerable reduction of taxation 
oiigld to take place. But I hope and trust the House will not think I do 
too little if, at this early period of the session, I propose but a moderate 
reduction of taxes. 1 am prepared to say at the present time, that there 
is no reason wdiy I should not declare my intention to recommend to the 
House to reduce taxes to the amount of 1,200,000/.” After congratulating 
the House on the prospect of providing for the interest of the West India 
debt without adding to the burdens of the people, he intimated his intention 
of repealing the House Tax, which amounted, at its present assessment, to 
1, 1 70,00(J/. The house tax, apiiareiitly, said the nol)le Lord, although 1 do 
not admit in reality, hears mifiirly upon houses of a low^er class, and more 
especially upon those in towns, in comparison with those in the country. 
But be that as it may, the objection cannot apply to the wdndow-tax. Since 
the year 1822 the amount of window-tax has been reduced 1,466,376/. 
Therefore relief has alre:idy been given by that tax, and the amount at present 
received from it, is 1,273,000/. Nowit is impossible, if we have any regard 
for the revenue and ])ubiic credit of the count, l y, to add to the reduction of 
the house-tax, which is 1,200.000/., the reduction of the window- tax, which 
would he 1 ,200,000/. more. I should like to refer Gentlemen back to the 
year 1792 — a peiiod which all economical reformers have con,sidered the 
golden year — and I will compare the taxes upon dwelling-houses then with 
wliat they will be now when the house-tax is removed. In 1792 the taxes 
upon 1 louses and w'indows amounted to 1,129,000/. When the house-tax 
is reduced, the window-tax, which wdll then be the only tax affecting 
dwelling-houses, will amount to 1,200,000/. ; thus dwelling-houses will not 
produce to the revenue a larger amount of lax than they did in 1792, not- 
withstanding their enormous increase. I, therefore, think tluit the call or 
demand for the reduction of the window-tax, in addition to that of the 
house-tax, is not a demand which ought to be complied wdth. I dare say 
1 sluiil be told that, in making this proposition, w^e are giving relief to tlie 
ti-ading interest, while it is admitted, and Ministers themselves admit, that 
the landed interest is in a state of distress and suffering. I cannot deny the 
force of this statement, but it will be for the House to decide whether it 
will adopt the suggestion 1 have thrown out, or reject it for the purpose oi 
applying a reduction of taxation in some other wniy. But I must beg to 
state that I do not think the pressure upon the landed interest arises so 
much from the general taxation of the country as from local burdens. I am 
sure if we are able on these different questions to propose measure.s which 
shall he satisliictory to Parliament and the country, w’e shall do more to give 
relief to the landed intere!?t than by the reduction of taxes, apparently more 
than really aifecting them. With respect to Ireland, I do not at the pre- 
sent moment mean to state the measures which we have in contemplation, 
but we have in conteinplatiou financial measures for Ir^and, which I 
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believe will be productive of considerable relief, but vthich 1 hope may be 
so arranged as not to occasion any reduction of the revenue. I cannot state 
those measures at the present time — it would not be desirable^it would be 
improper that I should do so until I can bring them regularly before the 
House. I have now stated my general view of the finances of the country ; 
and having done this, I beg to move, as a motion of course, that, towaiiis 
making good the supply granted to his Majesty, the sum of 14,000,000/^ 
be raised by Exchequer Bills for the service of the year 1834. — The reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. Grote presented the Report acquitting Mr. Sheil of the charge of 
inconsistency in his vote on the Irish •Coercion Bill. The business had 
been concluded by the declaration of Mr. Hill to the Committee of Inquiry : 

“ That he ht^d come to the conviction that his charge against Mr. Sheil 
of having directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to communicate, 
to the Government any private opinions in opposition to those which he 
expressed in the House of Commons, had no foundation in fact; — that 
such charge was not merely incapable of formal proof, but was, in his pre- 
sent sincere belief, totally and absolutely unfounded ; that he had originally 
been induced to make mention of it in a hasty and unpremeditated speech, 
under a firm persuasion that he had received it on undeniable evidence ; 
but that, being now satisfied of the mistake into which he had fallen, and 
convinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he came forward to express 
his deep and unfeigned sorrow lor having ever contributed to give it circu- 
lation.” Mr. Hill added, “that if there were any way consistent with 
honour by which he could make reparation to Mr. Sheil, he should deem 
no sacrifice too great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement had 
inflicted.” The Report of the Committee concluded as follows: — 

“ The Committee felt bound, at the same time, to express their full con- 
fidence in Mr. Hill’s declaration, that the statement, impeaching Mr. 
Sheil’s character, was made by him at Hull under a sincere, though mis- 
taken, persuasion of its accuracy. They derived this confidence as well 
from the tone of generous regret which characterised his communication at 
the close of their proceeding, as from the candid admissions and the evident 
anxiety to avoid all exaggeration and misstatements which they had ob- 
served throughout his testimony, as delivered in their presence.” 

Feb. 1 7. — Sir James Graham brought forward his resolutions on the 
N avy Estimates, in a Committee of Supply, when tlie following, after some 
discussion, were agreed to: 27,500 men, including 9000 marines, and 1000 
boys, for the naval service of his Majesty during the year ending March, 
1835 ; 958,761/. for wages to seamen and marines, and to the ordinary and 
yard craft; 396,561/. for the supply of salt beef lor vessels in ordinary ; 
i 04,551/. for the salaries and contingent expenses of the Admiralty; 
21,720/. for the officers of the Navy Pay-ofiice; 20,885/. for salaries of 
officers and contingent expenses of the scientific departments of the Navy ; 
1 19,1 68/. for salaries of officers and naval establishments at home ; 22,630/. 
to defray the salaries of the officers and contingent expenses of his Majes- 
ty’s naval establishments abroad; 348,012/. for defraying the wages of 
artificers, labourers, and others employed in his Majesty’s naval establish- 
ments at home; 25,512/. for the wages of labourers and others employed 
in his Majesty's naval establishments abroad ; 421,990/. for the piu’clxase 
of naval stores, the building and repairing of ships, the purchase of timber 
and steam machinery, and the repairing of docks and wharfs ; 74,980/. to 
defray the charges of the new works and improvements in the several dock- 
yards ; 25,641/. to defray the cliarge for medical ofiicers and stores ; 36,154/. 
for the miscellaneous services; 147,360/. for the half-pay of ofiicers in the 
Navy and royal Marines ; 530,348/. for military pensions and allowances ; 
230,258/. for civil pensions and allowances; 180,115/. for conveyance of 
troops, &c., on account of the army and ordnance department ; and 113,860/. 
for the conveyance of cSi^icts. 
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Feb* O’Connell made his motion for leave to bring in a Bill to 

amend the law of libel. He declared the basis of his plan to be the securing 
of free discussion. The object of the libel law was the jwotection of cha- 
racter, an object which he by no means wished to undervalue, though he 
held it secondary to the great power of public opinion, the efficacy of 
which, in controlling vice and protecting virtue, was superior to every 
other human tribunal. It would be his endeavour to combine the two ob- 
jects of authorizing discussion and protecting character; and if he should 
be so fortunate as to succeed, he might claim the honour of having con- 
terred a real benefit on the country. After further details, the honour- 
able gentleman concluded by moving for leave to bring in the Bill, 
which was agreed to. — Mr. Harvey brought forward amotion for a select 
committee tp inquire into the consideration of each grant on the pension- 
list, and report the same to the House. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resisted the motion, on the ground that they were precluded from such course 
by the compact that had been come to between the Parliament and the Crown. 
He moved, as an amendment, a series of resolutions declaratory of the 
progress made in reducing the sums allotted for civil list pensions, and 
recording that it was the bounden duty of the ministers to guard against 
misappropriation of the fund, and to secure the granting of its means to 
such persons only as were meritorious claimants on the ground of services 
or attainments. — The motion led to a long and animated discussion. It 
was strongly supported by Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Harvey, &c., &c.,* and 
opposed by Mr. S. Rice, Lord Ebrington, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
&c., who maintained that to touch the pensions would be a violation of all 
faith and honour. — The house eventually divided, when there appeared for 
the motion, 182; for Lord Althorp's amendment, 190 ; majority against 

the motion, 8. 

SHERIFFS FOR 1834. 


Bedfordshl re— Joseph Morris. Ampthill, Esq. 

Berkshire— Charles Eyre.Welford Pork, Esq. 

Buckinghamshire — G. S. llorcourt, Auker- 
^vyke-house, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire— B. 
Huddleston, of Sawston, Esq. 

Cheshire — William Astley, Duckenfield.Esq. 

Cornwall — C. P. Brune, Padstowe, Esq. 

Cumberland — H. Howard, Greystoke Castle. 
Esq. 

Derbyshire — W. P. Morewood, Alfreton-ltall, 
Esq. 

Devonshire — E. P. Bastard, Kitley, Esq, 

Dorsetshire— E. Dorighly, Upton, Esq. 

Essex — J. Bound, Danbury-park, Esq. 

Gloucestershire — J, Gist, Wormliigton 
Grange, Esq. 

Herefordshire- Sir S. B, Meyrick, Good- 
rich-court. 

Hertfordshire— W.B.Phillimore, Newberries, 
Esq. 

Kent— G, Stone, Chiselhurst, Esq. 

Leicestershire— H. Greene, Bollestoue, Esq. 

Lincolnshire — C. Tumor, Stoke Bochford, 
Esq. 

Monmouthshire — J. Buckle, Mathern, Esq. 

Norfolk — B. Marsbam, Stratton Strawless, 
Esq. 

NortliamptoOBhire— W. Wood, Brlzworth, 
Esq. 

Northumberland — W.Boddam.Boddain.Esq. 

Nottinghamshire — S. Duncombe, Langford, 
Esq. 

Oxfordshire— W. F, L. Stone, Esq. 

Hutlandshire — E.W.Smyth, Gunthorpe,Eeq. 

Shropshire— Hon, H. W. Fowls, Berwick- 
house. 


Somersetshire— F. Popham, West Bagbo- 
rough. Esq. 

Staffordshire — H. H. Williamson, Green- 
way-bank, Esq. 

Southampton— S. B. Jarvis, Fair Oak-purk, 
Esq. 

Suffolk — J. Garden, Bedishom, Esq. 

Surrey — G. T. Nicholson, ^Vaverley-ubbey, 
Esq. 

Sussex — Hon. B. Curzou, Parham. 

Warwickshire — F. L. H. Goodricke, Studley 
Castle, Esq. 

WiltBhire--T. Bolton, Brink worth, Esq. 

Worcestershire— J. H.Galton, Hadsor-house 
Esci. 

Yorkshire — H. Preston, Moreby, Esq. 

WALKS, 

Anglesey— J. Iting, Presaddfedd, Esq, 

Breconshire— W. B. Stretton, Dany-park, 
Esq. 

Cardiganshire— C.B.Longcroft, Llanina, Esq . 

Carmarthenshire— T. Morris, Lluiistephan 
Castle, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire— B. L. Edwards, Nanhoron, 
Esq. 

Denbighshire— F. R. Price, Bryn-pys, Esq. 

Flintshire— F. C. PIiillipB, Rhiial, Esq, 

Glamorganshire- H. J. Grant, Gnoll Castle, 
Esq. 

Merionethshire — C. G. Hartford, Bryntirion^ 
Esq. 

Montgomeryshire— W. Morris, Pentre Nant, 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire— J. Barham, Trecoon, Esq. 
Radnorshire— G.pBrson,BettwsDi»8erth,Esq 

Duchy of L<|pa8ter— T. J. Trafford, Traf- 
ford-park, Esq. 
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THE COLONIES. 

BAST INDIES. 

We learn by the Calcutta pax^ers that the subscriptions for a eommuui^ 
cation with England by steam navigation were going on successfully, and 
among other contributors are to be found the names of several of the native 
princes, who seem to take great interest in the project — a circumstance 
which suggests a rather humiliating comparison, when we call to mind how 
coldly the proposition was received hereby those to whom it was a matter 
of infinitely greater importance. The Rajah of Nagpore had subscribed 
10,000 rupees, and other princes sums varying from 500 to 5,000 rupees. 

Swan River . — The accounts from the Swan River settlements continue to 
be exceedingly satisfactory to the friends of the emigrants. A prosperous 
trade has been opened with several parts of the East, and land and houses 
were rapidly rising in value. The only drawback on the prosperity of the 
settlement is a want of ready money, the greater part of the coin of the 
original settlers having been pai4to the traders who carried out supplies 
before there was native produce to repay them. Some hoi)es are, however, 
entertained that this evil will be remedied by an advance, by w^ay of loan, 
from the mother country. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The delay which has taken place with regard to the presentation of the 
Custom-house law project is said to have arisen from a schism amongst 
Ministers wdth regard to tlic greater or less degree of latitude which it is 
expedient to give to the law under present circumstances. It is said that 
the Doctrinaires liave declared for a liberal revision of the tariffs which are 
the most complained of, and for a diminution that rnaysatisfy the pressing 
demands of the working classes. In the same manner these gentlemen 
espoused the cause of economy, and opposed the prodigalities of Marshal 
Soult, hoping by this manoeuvre to appease the country, and to obtain an 
easy victory over political liberty, by granting a little commercial freedom. 
The Doctrinaires, however, have another olyect in thus declaring for a 
diminution of the tariffs; they wish to consolidate the alliance between 
England and France, which is the basis of their foreign policy, and to which 
they have already often sacrificed the supreme influence oi* France in the 
management of foreign affairs. The Minister of Commerce is said to be 
at the head of the antagonists of the Doctrinaires. M. Tliiers advocates 
the restrictive system, and alleges the neces.sity of resjjecting acquired in- 
terests, if it be thought desirable to preserve a majority in the Chamber. 
He will not therefore propose a too liberal reduction of the tariffs. He has 
obtained a victory over the Doctrinaires. The restrictive system has pre- 
vailed; w'e are to have a Custom-house law, which will benefit only one 
branch of industry — the woollen trade, and wdiich wdll merely repair slight 
errors, leaving untouched the crying acts of injustice which sully our 
economical regitne. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm^ Jan. 22. — The following speech of his Majesty the King, on 
the opening of the Diet, was read by the Crown Prince : — 

“ Noble, Well-born, &c. — Since your last meeting violent political con- 
vulsions have shaken Euiope. Providence maintained the tranquillity of 
the United Kingdom under the protection of the laws, which secure public 
order and the rights of all.” Alter alluding to the failure of the harvest, 
and stating that* remedies must be adopted, and mentioning the abatement 
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ol'the cholera, his Royal Highness proceeded to say, Every proposed im- 
provement in our social order must, in order to be truly usehil, he subjected 
to mature deliberation, and be tbunded on the lessons ot* experience ; the 
fundamental laws prescribe the ibnns that are to be observed ; those must 
serve as a guide to the two legislative powers of the state. These funda- 
mental principles themselves remind us that S weden is bound in the estates 
of the kingdom to the maintenance of its existence and the preservation of 
its name. The Swedes have their national peculiarities and customs, but 
it would be unjust to consider them as indifFerent to other nations, even 
though they did not adopt all their doctrines. The Swedes have already 
gained a degree of general cultivation in which few nations can pretend to 
excel them. The advantages of this civilization are diffused among all 
classes of society. Swedish liberty is as old as the monarchy. Our glorious 
recollections go back into the night of antiquity ; but this glory, the support 
of freedom, cannot be maintained without independence. This, again, is 
intimately connected with tlie use of the pow er which makes independence 
respected. The experience of all ages shows that nations the most used to 
war are wearied by war ; but states whicii have been founded by arms can- 
not subsist unless the inhabitants, remembering their origin, are always 
ready again to take ivp arms. Our army. Which is drawn from the people, 
and will liave five kinds of arms, consists of 100,000 men, and can inspire 
only confideiice.Tor it lives amidst its fellow-citizens, who rely as well on the 
senliments of the army as on its sense of its own interest. The first duty 
of the Governments and of the representatives is to secure to every citizen the 
]xeaceal)le enjoyment of his rights and the unmolested use of his property. 
Nothing can prosper wdien the representative coin has not a fixed value. 
Let us, therefore, hasten to give those who possess anything security for 
the preservation of what they have acquired. Let us open new prospects to 
diligence, aciivity, and frugality. Let us prepare encouragement and sup- 
port to all allowed ijrofessibns. Let us acknowledge the truth, that a good 
system of finance is one of the main foundations of the existence of the 
state. Let us improve and encourage agriculture and manufactures. Thus 
we shall obtain in exchange for our own productions those w^hich are pro- 
duced beyond sea. Private and public interest must here be blended toge- 
ther. N ecessity commands that political views and the system of finance 
should tend to one subject. The law of the 1st of March, 1830, regulating 
the coinage, is our guide ; it determines our reciprocal obligations. Projects 
of laws on the bank and its directors will be laid before you : let us not for- 
get that the hank belongs to tlie state, that the people are entitled to have 
the full extent of the right granted to the managers of a capital of a loan of 
tlie value of tiie circulating medium ; and, lastly, that the laws and regula- 
tions for the bank must be clear, simple, easy of execution, and therefore 
inviolable. When, almost a quarter of a century ago, 1 took the oath to 
your fundamental Jaws, 1 observed to the estates of the kingdom that it was 
not the extent of a state alone that constitutes its strength and independ- 
ence, but also its laws, its commerce, its industry, and, above all, its na- 
tional spirit.* 1 now repeat to you these truths. The agreement between 
your views and mine has prepared for the country the tranquillity and un- 
disturbed order, the fruits of which it has reaped for more than twenty- two 
years. Independence, peace, friendly connexions with foreign countries, 
tranqiiillity, and obedience to the laws at home — such is the posture that 
the United Kingdom of Sweden and Norway now offers to Europe. I in- 
voke upon our labours the blessing of the Almighty, and assure you all 
together, and each in particular, of the continuance of my royal favour and 
affection,” 
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PERJSONS, LATELY DECEASED; 

LOUD TEIGNMOUTH. 

Lord Teignmouth died on the 14th instant, at his residence in Port- 
mfln-sqiiare, at the advanced age of 83. His Lordship succeeded the first 
Marquis of Cornwallis, in 1792, as Governor-General of India; which high 
sil nation he continued to fill until March, 1798 ; having been previously 
appointed, in 178G, a member of the Siipreme Council at Fort lA^illiam, in 
Bepgal. He was created a Baronet of England in 1792 by the title of Sir 
John Shore, and elevated to the peerage of Ireland, Oct. 24, 1797, by the 
title of Baron Teignmouth ; appointed a Commissioner for the affairs of 
Iriditi, April 4, 1807, and sworn of the Privy Council the 8th of the same 
moiith. His Lordship married, Feb. 14, 1786, Charlotte, only daughter of 
James Cornish, Esq., by whom lie has left the Hon. Charles John Shore, 
(now Lord Teignmouth,) Hon. Frederick John Shore, assistant to the 
Secretary to the Commissioners in the ceded province in Bengal ; and four 
daughters, of whom the second is^he relict of the gallant Col. Sir Thomas 
Noel Hill, brother to Lord Hill. 

ROBERT SURTEES, ESQ. 

At Main.sfortli, after a short illness, Kobert Surtees, Esq., whose high 
literary acquirements were only equalled by his suavity of manner and 
gentlemanly deportment. Mr, Surtees was not merely distinguished as a 
writer of topography — though in that department he had few etjuals — but 
his poetical attainments, comparatively known to his select friends only, 
were of the very highest order. The “ Histoiy of the County of Durham,” 
Mr. Surtees' largest work, has been universally admired, especially for the 
variety, the interest, and the piquancy of the notes. Mr. Surtees was a 
frequent contributor to different literary works, and Sir Walter Scott was 
largely indebted to him in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” particularly for that 
beautiful ballad, “ Bartram’s Dirge.” The kindness and hospitality of the 
“ Squire of Mainsforth ’’ w^ere ever displayed to his numerous friends, and 
ill private society he was always welcome. The immense fund of literary 
information which he imperceptibly threw into his conversation, rendered 
him at all times a pleasant and amusing companion. The loss of such a man 
is indeed a loss to the country at large, but more especially to bis native 
county ; for, with an absolute certainty of a great pecuniary sacrifice, be. 
unflinchingly and perseveringly applied his splendid natural parts and 
extensive antiquarian knowledge to a production which will never lose the 
reputation it has attained. 

CAPTAIN HOPPNER, R.N. 

We regi’ct to record the death of Captain Hoppner, of the royal 
navy. This excellent ofiicer and worthy man commenced his career on 
board his Majesty's ship Endymion, which he had scarcely joined when 
she was ordered to Corunna, to assist in embarking the troops after 
Sir J. Moore’s disastrous retreat. During the rest of the ’war he was 
constantly on active service, either on the enemy's coast in the Channel 
or in North America, where his excellent conduct on all occasions ac- 
quired for him the love of, his shipmates, and the approbation of his 
superiors. Captain H oppner' s name has been frequently before the public. 
His intimacy with Madcii a, one of the principal personages at Loo Ghoo, 
forms an agreeable and interesting episode in the account of those islands ; 
and the skill with which he conveyed J.ord Amherst and his suite to 
Batavia, in the boats of the Alceste, alter the loss of that vessel, and his 
opportune return on board of the Lion, Indiaman, to the assistance of his 
comrades, must be remembered by every one acquainted with the particu- 
lars of their perilous situation. He was employed in all the recent expedi- 
tions fitted out by the Government to explore the Polar Seas, in the last of 
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which he commanded, his Majesty's ship Fury, which it unfortanatelV be- 
came necessary to abandon amonj^ the ice. His health, which fead Mfe 
considerably on these occasions, was stiU further impaired by an excursion 
to the South of Europe immediately on his return from the last Polar ex- 
pedition. After considerable and repeated sufferins^s, during the last five 
years, he terminated his mortal career on the 22d ult. in the 39th year of 
his age, carrying with him to the grav^ the esteem and regret of all who 
were personally acquainted with him, and had an opportunity of appreciat- 
ing his many amiaWe qualities. 

MR. HUGH RONALDS. 

Mr. Hugh Ronalds, to whom British Horticulture is gr^tly indebted 
for that advancement by which it has been of late years distinguished, died 
recently at his house at Brentford : in this town he was also born, in 1759. 
He spent his long and useful life in a religious adherence to certain maxims 
and rules, which he seems to have imbibed from his father, who was a 
nurseryman, and carried on business at the same place. At the early age 
of fourteen, he was entrusted with considerable management of his father’s 
business, and imbibed a strong attachment to the profession and occupation 
of a nurseryman and botanisd, in which happy employment he spent his 
long life. During his early botanical studies, he formed an extensive her- 
barium, collected cliiefly from the Botanic Garden and Arboretum at Kew, 
with the assistance of the late and the present Mr. Alton. This herbarium 
is not now in existence ; but some of the specimens have been rescued 
from decay, and preserved in a hortm siccus in the possession of his family. 
Mr. Ronalds wTote an excellent treatise on the different varieties of brocoli 
in the “ Transactions of the Horticultural Society,’’ of which he was one 
of the earliest members. He was the author of a splendid and useful work 
on apples ; but still more valuable as a type of the author's good and valu- 
able character. It seems that, more than fifty years ago, many of the sub- 
jecl s illustrated in this work were under his own care and cultivation ; and 
that, since that period, he had uninterruptedly pursued the study, and 
added to his' collection the most choice and valuable fruits which this or 
any other country could produce. This work is embellished with numerous 
drawings by his daughter Elizabeth, in a style of taste and beauty which 
several of the criticisms ot the period stated to be unequalled even 
of the most eminent fruit and flower painters of the day*. It is dedicated 
to the Duke of Northumberland, and states, in the preface, that the author 
had, for more than lialf a century, been in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the patronage of the present Duke and his noble ancestors. In alluding 
in this work, to Mr. Knight’s theory respecting the decay of species Ox 
fruits, tlie author observes, “ that species, as well as individuals, of fruits 
have their periods of infancy, maturity, and old age ; hut the period at 
which tliey tend again to extinction is very difficult to determine.” 

Up to the last week of his life, Mr. Ronalds was engaged, with the as- 
sistance of his sons, in planting the grounds of the New General Cemetery 
at Kensal Green. He took a lively interest in this undertaking ; and was 
honoured with the confidence of the Directors of the Company in selecting 
and tarnishing, from his nurseries at Brentford, more than 14,000 trees and 
shrubs to ornament and grace this last abode of mortality. 

PROFESSOR MUHEL. 

We have to announce the death of the celebrated Proi’essor Dr. Mukel, 
of Halle, on the 31st of October. He was the author of several very ela- 
borate works on anatomy. His great work on comparative anatomy was 
nearly completed ; and it is to be hoped that the remaining part was so far 
advanced that it may yet be puhlished, 

* This beautiful and valuable work was reviewed in the New Monthly 
Magarine.” 
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MARRIAaES DEATHS. 


St- G eorge’^s, ria hover* gqiiAre* 
Sir Keith Alexantlfr Ja'cksonVB&rt.. to Amelia, 
only (iaufrhtfcr of the late 0. Waddell, Eaq. 

At fi!t. Georgre'* church, Fred. Karne, Esq., 
Hon of Colonel Bariie, of Sotterly Hull, Suf- 
folk, to Mary Anne Elizabeth, sister to Sir John 
Hqnywood, Bart., of Evlngton, Kent. 

At AVashln^on Church, A. W; Beattclerk, 
Esq., M.P., to Idu, youngest daughter of Sir C. 
F. (i bring, Bart., of Hlghden, Susnex. 

At Exeter, Sir H. M. Farrington, Bart, to . 
Susahlaa, daughter of the late R. Kakewich,, 
Esd. bf Heavltree. 

JUl. i^xter. Esq., 60th regiment, to Anna, 
do^Oghtj^r of the late Captain W. F. Hadden, 
E b inUitillen llrngooiifl . 

At St. Mary's BryanBlone square, George 
liOWth, Fiaq.f gTandaon to Bishop Lotrtti, to 
Emma, danghter of the late T. Watkins, 
Brecknobkauire. 

At Edinburgh, S, B* Hare. Esq. of Colder 
Hall, to Mary Anne, daughter of Lord Mca< 
dowbnnk. 

At St. George's, HanoTcr*squnre, John Lee 
Lee, Esq., M.P,, of Dilllngton, in the county 
of Somerset, to Jessy, daughter of the late 
John EcUvurds Vaughan, Esq., of Khcula, in 
the county of Glamorgan, member in the last 
Parliament for the city of Wells, and formerly 
for GlamorgaiisUire. 

At St. Pancrtis church, Duncan Forbes Mit* 
V’hell, Esq. of Thalnstoii, Aberdeenshire, to 
Marla, eldest daughter of the late Major Robert 
Anthony Bromley, of the Hon. East India 
Company's service. 


Died.]— .Suddenly, at Seriby Hall, Notting- 
hamshire, viscount Galway, aged 52. 

At HuiiAeur, In Normandy, Lord GUinis, 
eldest son of the Earl of Strathmore, aged 3.1.. 

At Bylleeti Surrey; in his 7tlth year, the Rey. 
Wm. liaggitt, A.M., Senior Chaplain of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and Rector of By- 
fleet. 

At Hyderhabad, in the East Indies, Sir Wm. 
Rumbuld, Bart., aged 46. 

At East Sheen, Henrietta Sarah Molesworth, 
granddaughter of Viscount Banelugh. 

At Peniarth, Merionethshire, W. Wynne* 
Esq., Deputy-Licuteuant for Cariiarvou and 
Merioneth. 

Deputy-Assist. Commissary. Gen, T.Lane. 

In Edinburgh, General Hamilton of Dalzell, 
in his 92d year. 

At Roydon Hall, Kent, Sir W. .T. Twysden, 
Bart., aged 74. The baronetcy in ihiu family 
was created in 1611. 

At Patna, East Indies, Louisa, wife 'of the 
Rev. W. Start, and daughter of BarOn Gurney. 

At Sandgate, Capt. G. L. Rennie, R.N., late 
of his Majaty's ship Isis. 

Near Eye, Suffolk, Rear-Admiral Cunning- 
ham e, nged7S' 

At Chesham, Bucks, the Rev. Edward .Sex- 
ton, aged 7S, Baptist minister there for more 
than half a century. 

At Mill Hill, Billericay, Rev, C. R. Landon* 
Rector of Vange, Essex. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourne, near Bris- 
tol, the Rev. Thomas Whitfield, B.D., rector of 
that parish, late of St. John’s College, Oxford^ 
aged 68. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


, LONDON. 

Imtallaiion of the Duke of iVellington, 
—On the 7tli ult* the installation or ad- 
mission of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the office of Chancellor of the 
Uiiiver,sity of Oxford took place at Aps- 
ley Houfee. 


KENT. 

The Committee of the Tunbridge 
Wells Horticultural Society have just 
i.ssned to the suhsenbers the By-Laws 
and regulations for IBBd,’- by which it 
appears there will be four sh Ws or ex- 
hibitions for the cufrent year, the first 
to take place on the 2d of May. At each 
exhibition prizes will lie awarded to 
productions of superior excellence, which- 
shall be exhibitetl hy competitors, mem- 
bepH iif the Society. A second class of 
prizes will be awarded to labourers and 


mechanics (not being subscriliers) for 
horticultural productions of their own 
growth. The Committee are also em- 
powered to award prizes for any de- 
Bcription of garden prodiu^e, not speci- 
fied AO the schedule, according to the 
means of the Society. The cottagers 
residing in the parishes of Speldhnrst, 
Front, or the Soiithborough and Tun- 
bridge Wells districts of Tunbridge pa- 
rish, will, for the third exhibition, hav(? 
much in anticipation ; since, in addition 
to the extra prize or reward of 6/. of 
Her Royal Highness the Diiche.ss of 
Kent, the Society hare determined on 
giving 2t. as an extra prize to the second 
best, and 1/. to the third best, whose 
garden and premises, on being visited, 
shall he pronounced to be most worthy 
of commendation. We have been in- 
formed by an eye-witness of the already 
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very visible diiTerence in the mana^ce- 
ment of several cottage gardens in this 
neighbourhood, which is a gratifying 
proof that the main object of the Society 
will be fully answered>^tbat of stimu- 
lating the labouring classes tb industrious 
habits. 


A self-supporting dispensary has just 
been established in Lynn, Norfolk, enti-^ 
tied, “ The Lynn Self-Supporting Insti- 
tution,** of which every poor man, or 
woman, or family not exceeding two 
persons, may have the benefit by the 
payment of a penny per week ; families 
exceeding two, pay three halfpence, two- 
pence, and twopence-halfpenny accord- 
ing to their numbers, and the highest 
subscription is threepence per week, 
which will secure medical and surgical 
aid to a family of six people or upwards. 
For this small contribution every indivi- 
dual who cannot afford to pay for medi- 
cal attendance in the regular way will be 
entitled to the best advice the town can 
produce. No person will have to en- 
counter any delay or trouble^n going 
about the town begging for a recom- 
mendation ; the members of the Insti- 
tution will only have to call upon the 
bookkeeper for a card, which may be 
taken to the surgeon most agreeable 
to the patient ; and if the case should 
become serious, or the surgeon be desi- 
rous of another opinion, or the patient 
express a wish to see a physician, then 
the bookkeeper will issue a physician’s 
card, and a consultation will take place 
accordingly. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Common Council 
of Bristol, oil Saturday last, his Grace 
the J>uke of Beaufort was unanimously 
elected Lord High Steward of Bristol, in 
the place of the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 
ville, deceased. His Grace, at the request 
of the Committee, has also added to his 
many illustrious tides that of President 
of the British Institution, also vacant by 
the death of Lord Grenville. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Aurora Borea/is . — This beautiful phe- 
nomenon is not often seen in this part 
of the world during the day, but at mid- 
day on Thursday we had something very 
like it. About 1 o’clock three stripes of 
pale light emanated from a cluster of 
fleecy clouds resting a few degrees above 
the horizon, and about a point to the 
eastward of north, shooting up beyond 
the zenith till they came in contact with 
other clouds, when they melted away ; 


one strewn was about mid heaven, the 
other more eastward. Abou t halfipast I , 
there shot from the same clouds the 
most beautiful stream of pale light we 
ever beheld-^broad at the but 

extending in width as it shot tipwifrdS) 
not unlike a noble plume of feathers; 
its progress to the zenith was ^ 
as it passed this point it melted in 
ether.' * — Weatmoreiand Gazette* 

Post-office /?c/orm.-— The Postmaster- 
general has determined on abolishiiig the 
whole of the privileges enjoyed by the 
clerks of the post-oifice as regards the 
transmission of or dealing in newspapers, 
w'iiether English or foreign. The privi- 
leges will ceasb, so far as Hngllsh news- 
papers and the circulation of them with- 
in the United Kingdom are concerned, 
on the 5th of April' next. A compensa- 
tion is proposed to be made to the clerks 
of the Post-office only in those cases 
wherein their privileges, as in the in- 
stance of foreign newspapers, are esta- 
blished by act of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Secretary has 
addressed a letter to the trustees of va- 
rious public charities, ill which he states 
his Lordship’s desire to be informed 
whether they will be disposed to further, 
so far as lies in their power, a plan for 
the consolidation of the funds of all 
public charities throughout the king- 
dom, and the appropriation of them for 
the purpose of “■ national education.” 

Turnpike Roads . — The Second Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords 
on Turnpike Roads, printed a few weeks 
ago, presents some details of consider- 
able interest. There was an elaborate 
report on the subject in 1021, which 
contained tables of the income, debt, 
&c. ; these have l)een revised for the 
present report, and the following is a 
summary of the results for the year 
1029, for England and Wales : — Num- 
ber of trusts, 1,119; length of roads, 
19,978 miles ; Acts of Parliament, 3,783 ; 
debts, 7.785h ; income, 1,455,000/.; ex- 
penditure, 1,078)000/.; debts per mile, 
392/. ; income per mile, 78/. ; expendi- 
ture per mile, 85/. Hence it appears 
-that there is a trust iii England for 
every eighteen miles, and au Act of Par- 
liament for every five miles and a half- 
From Mr. Bicknell’s evidence it ap- 
pears that a Turnpike Act costs on an 
average 4000/., though the oflidOrsVJees 
are paid out of the national revenue; 
the 3,783 Acts have therefore cost a 
million and a half; and thus one-iii'th 
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; Jkrt of the debt hfuf been caused by the; 

' «a|»eu8e of legislation. I^be number of 
officers employed is 3t^20« or one for 
; every five and abalf miles of Toad. The j 
aggregate debts are eq^ j0 the reve-*' 
Hues of ^fifo attd'li half y#a^ and the, 
averse TOveuue rabed from each trust 
about I 3 OQA Of the gross expenditure 
in 1829, am<umtii]g to 1,673,000/. $ ma- 
nual ^bour, 303,000% team labour, 
small improyemeiits, materials and con- 
tracts, land purchased, 

b6,3tl02 , 1 repairs of toll-houses, &c., 
64^00^4 salaries and ]|i\v expenses, 
l{ldjO0O4 ; payments, &c., and larger 
imi^^ements, 243,700/. The salaries 
adu law ex^ amount to nearly 
one^gbth of the whole, arid to two- 
tlus44 of ^be sum paid for manual la- 
bouj^i' vi':' a': 

Hopf.— growth and consumption 
of hops being a subject of some interest 
to the public, the following statement of 
the amoiiut or old duty paid in hops in 
each year for the last sixteen years, 
from 1017 to 1832, both years inclusive, 
is submitted to their, notice, dividing 
the sixteen: years llnlo four parts, in 
order to sho^ more plainly the gross 
and average amount of each of the four 
years 

Y«Rt« £, $, d. Years £. a, rf. 

1817 . 6,532 2 1825 . 24,317 0 Hi 

1818 . 190,465 13 64 J 826 , 269,331 0 % 

1819 . 262.076 2 2 l«,i7 . U0,848 5* 2i 

1090 . 138,338 9 6^ 1828 . 172,027 10 Hi 

Total, 646394 7 81 Total, 606,523 10 lU 

Average 161,598 11 11 Average 151,630 19 8i 

18S1 .154,609 10 84 1829 . 38.898 ID 7i 

1822 . 203.724 14 Oi J«iJ0 . 89.04? » U 

1823 . 26.057 11 H 1831 . 174.880 1 2 

1824 . 148,832 0 0* 1882 . 139,018 4 3* 



Average 133,305 19 SJ | AVerage 110,086 i v 0* 

Number of acres under cultivation in 
hops in England in 1832, 47,101. 

:TAe Poor Lawt^it i 4 understood 
that the^oor Law Commissioners intend * 
12> propose the repeal of all modes of^ac.- 
quiiipg a settlement othei^is^ than by 
Iwpth or byresidenCe for a tenp of years, 
(probably tlireo,) ihe ^getm^ts to take 
effiect from a penCKl to be 
have no retrospective effect. Small 
parishes to bo incoiporated, with aview 


to 4 better system of workhouse ma.. 

, jsi^ement the incorporated districts to 
he tbeitcefmh oonsidered as one parish, 

] a measure which will diminish lit%ation 
as between parties by two-thirds. 'The 
S^aration ^d f cchtrol of the detaip of 
the new system are to be entrusted to a 
central board of mam^ement. The 
jurisdiction of magistrates will remain^ 
with some modifications ; for instance, 
one magistrate is to he empowered to 
transact parochial business instead of 
> two. All magistrates are to be ex officia 
members of any boards (which will be 
elective) established for the manage- 
ment of incori>orated districts. Impor- 
tant alterations in the law of bastardy 
are also contemplated, e. g.y the mother 
is to be deprived of all statutory remedy 
against the father. The mother of a 
bastard child in England will thus be 
placed upon pretty nearly the same foot- 
ing as the mother of a bastard child in 
Scotland or Ireland . — Law Magazine, 

It is generally supposed that some 
good will arise out of that danse in the 
new Stamp Act which has directed that 
bill and receipt stamps shall have the 
dates upon which they are issued en- 
graved upon tlie stamp. All persons 
connected with trade and commerce 
know it has been a very common prac- 
tice for fraudulent bankrupts and others 
to isshie fictitious bills, tiiat Is, bills for 
which they have not received any value, 
in order that such bills might be proved 
under their estates, to give the persons 
proving them a right to sign their 
certificates. The date upon the stamp 
will be a great check to this practice ; 
it is very rare that the insolvent has 
time to issue his bills and get them in 
circulation before his bankruptcy— in 
most cases, indeed, that is deferred to 
the latest possi ble moment ; so that 
there is Ijttle doubt that an examination 
of the date of the stamp on bills of this 
description will, cause great numbers of 
them to be rejected when tendered for 
proof before the Commissioners, But 
this re^iiation will produce much in- 
convenience to the fair trader, because 
if be does not secure stamps under the 
correct date when he receives orders, it 
will have the effect of lengthening the 
term bf credit, forin mariy instances the 
trader cannot draw for goods sold until 
the lapse of several days. 
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CALENDAR OF THE LONDON SEASONS. 

Jantjary. — Philosophers are moral, and poets are picturesque about 
the country. Sheridan Knowles, as the climax to the merits of his 
charming Julia, makes her declare to her lover, ‘‘ Who wed$ with me 
must lead a country life.’’ From the first shop in Piccadilly to the last 
on Ludgate-hill, “ the farther-looking hope” that hovers over the counter 
is a dream of some rurtiil retirement. I never heard a naval or military 
man speak of the future but as tp be passed in some dwelling \?hich held 
out the delights of growing their own vegetables and killing their own 
mutton. It has never been my fortune to meet with any individual 
who deliberately planned an existence to be passed aptually in London. 
“ The vision and the faculty divine” of imagining^ fortune is 

to be spent when acquired, always' goes offi the stoniesl It i|^an unplea- 
sant thing to differ in opinion 'with the rest of one’s* species — it is 
making a sort of North Pole of one’s own, and then setting out in search 
of it. Still I own that I indulge not in these rural anticipations ; I look 
upon London as the very type of injured innpcence and unappreciated 
excellence. I never wish to go. farther than a hackney-coach can take 
me ; I desire nothing better than pavement beneath my feet. When I wish 
“ Oh that some home like this for me would smile I” 

I am looking at a good house with a street before and a street behind, 
and these streets very decidedly in London. I am a cockney, heart and 
soul, in every thing but “ that bitter boon my birth.” I trust, how- 
ever, in this enlightened age, I shall not be reproached for the fault of 
my parents; at least I can say to our Metropolis, 

“ With Ihee were the dreams of^y earliest love, 

Every thought of tny reajsoii was thine.'* 

I only know one gentleman %ith whom town js as it is with myself— 
at once a principle and a passion ; but, alas ! there is little integrity in 
this world; he not only avowed a predilectiop for Paris, but once said 
something about liking a villa at Harrow. I felt a-t once he was not 
capable of my intense, unalterable, and undivided attachment. I hevfer 
in my life looked over with apy inteihst stny but tfie map of London. 

It has always been ■ ^ 

“ The only place T coveted 

In all the world so wide.** ' 

At the same time Ibeg leave to state that I have a taste for the poetical, 
and an eye for the picturesque; but I cortend that both are to W found 
in their perfection in London, Indeed, I hold that people in town 
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Calendar af ike Lpn<hn Seamm^ 

>ilone appreciate the country ; or rather, that I^ndon is the only jdace 
beauties of the country ai^ really enjoyed, 

^ A calendar of the London ^ipkmths comprises every variety of human 
pleasure — if we can but get at them. I forewarn my readers, however, 
that mine ii I shhll hot vfehturiefroih thectomi^ 

of the ihtb the crdudland of the desirable. Wordsworth says, 

“ Pleasures newly found are sweet. 

When they lie about our feet/’ 

The moral of which I deduce to be, the charm of easy attainment. I 
shall only take a little from each season.* I Own the month, at the begin- 
ning, has as Jittle, or ratheTf less, tdbe said in its favour than any of the 
I like to be candid in my admissions — it is so very disarming ; 
you foitestall the objection which you admit— at least your adversary has 
scarcely the heart to push to its utmost the advantage which you so 
meekly cotifess. ’Still January has its good points. The weather is 
cpid, I allow, but it is cold everywhere; and have we not a comfortable 
thick fog to keep us warih ? Sancho said, Blessed be the man who 
invented sleep ; it covers all over as with a mantle.*’ May not the same 
encomium be passed on fog ? Fi|?st, among the pleasures to which it is 
my agreeable task to draw attention, is that of not getting up in the 
morning. In the country, eariy rising is a duty ; hi town, it is a fault. 
Ah ! I appeal to all who have any sensibility — for themselves— how 
delightful it is t§.% called in the morning, yet not to obey that call. It 
combines two of the greatest bnjoyn^ents of whte^ our nature is sus- 
ceptible— obstinacy and indoienae. ‘SYour early risers know not what 
they lose.” A Loiidou,day requires to be well aired before it is ven- 
tured into. If an past wind and a frost, I recommeiTd tlie fireside; you 
can stir it by way of exercise, I hate one 5f those clear bright mornings, 
when the sun looks out coldly and ‘mockingly, like wit sharpening at 
your expense ; when you feel your,very heart shrivelled within you, and 
think with respect of your ancestors, who rode and walked in black vel- 
vet masks. Then your feelings are so often hurt. Some friend, with a 
constitution like tl^t of ’China, which has listed from the timp of Cdh- 
ftiCius to the present dynasty, catches you just as you are hastily turning 
sPme exposed corner, and stops you with the wind in your face to 
reitiark, “ What bpiautiful weather for the time of year I” This is, as 
the author of Cfotchet C as tlb * remarks of giving you sandwiches when 
you expect suiiper, adding insuft to injury. No,— on such a day stay 
at home, and you cahfidt do * better than the just mentioned little 
volume, whose wit is as cutting as the east wind which you will escape, 
abd a great deal foore But there are some “ Eoliati influ- 

ences” even on this moiithr— soft, mild mornings, with just danip enough 
to release the hair Iroin its first stitf curl into a glossy drooping, infinitely 
more becoming;* Talk of flower-gardens, views from the tops of hills — 
which, fememWvypu have ftTpIl© walk up— -just look at the shops now, 
like the clan of Lochiel, 

‘rAJjl plaided and i>luifled in their ivinter array 
What taste in the arrangement cf the floating gauzes and the draperied 
silks! painter might envy thfe bold and 

rich contrast betweeh that scariet cashinere aiid that emerald-greeii velvet. 
But it is in the pastry^feobk^i that we mtist lodk jiast hdfv fot the 



tHuhijph of irt. llterO t!ife t^bir 

mimic ^now,’* fit ttdphles for wifiter. I ailfeire tKb nk^Ml 
^at ihispirdd their decoi^tions ; k little bip^iyd 
ttfeout yonder k^MoW. In t^ centre ik a hiigie calk; ibid ^ 

^dse ; all the deVicfes ai^ nantical, and it is ^ith 

sheil‘8 which might puzzle a concnoip^lt, hnt hferte fe khp^^^^ 
diplity of invention thbre ia iti the nidSt nMihary |irbductloHk. * Jii 
dcntre is a canhoh, and against it there is leamng k yoniJi ih % lilufe 

jacket and bkck handkerchief— the heapi idekle bf^pur hatioii’s Ipi^ti 

ideale— “ a triie British sailbr.’^ A little heybild is k ftuitiriri 
shop, i prefer a flruitercr’s in ^ntfei* to any othbi time; it ihpst. 
excites my imagination. Thei-e are the omnk;bB and the Lisbon grapea,, , 
associate with “ summer soft skies.” Spanish chestnutSi which Imng to v 
mind the stately trees where they grew, and all the wild talek df mule- 
teers, guitars, and moonlight, which last seelns made on purpose for 
Spain ; but, of all, con|mend me to those Easterh treasures — dates. I 

never see one of those slender straw baskets filled with the ddsert 
fruit” without losing myself in a delicious remembrance of those “ Ara- 
bian Nigh ts” which made so many a former day too short. I am no great 
believer in the superior happiness of childhood — it has its troubles. I 
remember a little Indian girl of some three years old^ who 'Ivas already 
forced to look back with 

“ That regret which haunts oilr iriper yekrs,” 
on some occasion of juvenile cfelinquenby; when she tbals cohdfemhed to 
the ordinary punishment of “ being put in the comer.” Ah !” ex- 
claimed the poor little thing, Her large black eyes — ^Idrger evfeh than 
usual with the big tears swelling in tKemi there only being a little pridh 
to be gulped down befote they Ml^“ Ah ! theire Irere no corners ih 
Calcutta.” If, evieh at three yhdrs old, we turn to the pleasuirfek of * 
iiiemoi 7 , the less that is asserted about the felicity bf childhood^ the less 
there will be to dispute. Still it is the period when the Arabian Nights 
were first read, and that is enough to make; up for a horde of catechisms 
of history, mythology, botany, &c., alnmst for the multiplication-table 
itself. Another attraction — one, too, whose 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
in the shape of large black and red letter^, gigantic in themselves, and 
gigantic in their promises — F mean play-hills. I am passionately fond 
of the theatre ; and in spite of the present adoption, of Jeremiah’s 
lamentations” on the “ decline of the dran^a,” there are a great multi- 
tude, to use an established phrase, “ who will enter, into *my feelings.’* 

I am afraid that this said drama, like every thing else in the present 
time, must lay aside something of its ibmier i kingly potnp. The crbwii 
and sceptre in real life are cousigped to the Tower, and I fear in 
theatre they must be consigned to the tteasury, kept, by the sword vdiih 
which Kean acted Richard III., gloBoui^ memorials of the royal p^tJ* 
No more will “ 

Gorgeous tragedy, itl sceptred hall, cohie sweeping byr 
But I believe that the ^sphfefS. of aetioh 'will he made tppre infesefev 
its wider range ; there will always bk passion, critne, aiid sofrbw enbugh 
ih thfe liUinalri libaft for tragic ifeaterikls. BUt I was goihg tb sji^feak oi 
thi pafatoiiiirflbs— tbdsk vllibiig of fairy-rand—tkohe le^fci^S left Us by 

2 r 2 
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tbe genii of old. T?tlk of travelling, who needs to travel while Stanfield 
ind Grieve are greater than Mahoidet, for they bring the mounteim to 
1 have seen the Falls of Niagara— I have looked on the Pyramids 
of Egypt— I am acquainted with old London Bridge. Take your children 
to the play by all means ; they will go through a whole course of 
geography, and useful knowledge is the mania of to-day. What a 
delicious life,^* I heard the greatest author that we have remark, “is 
the existence of Harlequin and Columbine ; it is the ideal of youth, 
liberty arid love— dancing over the earth with those buoyant spirits only 
known to the young — their gaiety breaking out in a thousand fantastic 
Pranks— perpetually changing the scene — beautiful and beloved — 

‘ Fate could not weave more silken web.’ ” 

He spoke only in badinage; they are far too well^ff to be comfortable. 
It is an old belief of mine, and one which all my experience confirms, that 
we enjoy no pleasure so much as we do tormenting ourselves. I believe 
this to he the secret of half the monastic penap^es. 

An I sat out with being candid, I must now confess to the only want 
at the close of the London winter ; snow -drops cannot be enjoyed in their 
full perfection. That we dwellers in town have the most beautiful as 
well as the greatest delight in flowers, I intend proving during the next 
season. But snow-drops I -must give up ; they are the only flowers 
that will not bear being gathered, and as to those in pots, I have a bad 
opinion of any one’s principles who could consign them to those 
“ earthy dungeons.” No, there is hut one place in the world for snow- 
drops — an old avenue — whose leafless houghs show the nests of the 
rooks above, and above them again the grey sky. Let the ground below 
he covered with those white and fragile heads, which droop so fair and 
so cold^ Holier steps than yours have, ages ago, pressed down those 
delicate stalks ; for it is well known that snow-drops were planted in 
profusion in the gardens of the old monasteries — Lcs extremes iouchent ; 
and from 

“ The vestal flower which grew 
Beneath the vestal’s eye,” 

1 must gb on to “annals writ upon the crimson rose;” and here is 
debateable ground. Does St. Valentine belong to this season or the 
next? Poetry connects the “gentle saint” with spring. The Almanac 
decides that his anniversary belongs to winter. I, out of compliment 
to Shakspeare, who avers, that “ all is well that ends well,” sliall 
close my winter manifesto with St. Valentine. I fear, however, little 
remains of his ancient honours, save a laugh. Heavens ! the huge 
hearts, stuck through with arrows, spitted ready for roasting ; the red 
and round cupids, the over-fed doves, with which the windows now 
abound ; and then the verses, dieu m^rci .'—fires are not yet left off, so 
they can be burnt with all possible dispatch. Is there anything in Bath 
paper adverse to the expression of the tender passion ? Every now and 
then the newspapers give us specimens of love-letters, almost too good 
to be true ;* arid yet they are equally genuine and general. Every one 
has some pet project— mine is to publi|h “A Complete Love-letter 
“Writer,” suited to ninety-nine occasions— the hundr^th people may 
manage for themselves. In the meantime, I beg to submit a specimen. 
L have taken up the French writer’s assertion, that love is an *^egohme 
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m deux per sonnes,^^ Pattern love-letter—** I — I— I— you— -you— you ; 
you— you — you — I — I — 1/ ’ garnished with loves and doves dd lihLtum. 

Spring — “When conscious beauty puts on all her charms,” I 
really do not understand what people can want who do not find all they 
wish in London just now. Do you like music ?— -the prima donna of 
all Europe is engaged after Easter. I always consider it an event in my 
life having seen Pasta, with her inspired eyes and classic brow ; she 
gives the idea of a Grecian statue, stepped from its pedestal and animated 
with the fife of genius. A clever writer in a contemporary reproaches 
her as only personifying the haggard queen.” Now, I feel, from the 
different sensations I experience, how different are the characters that 
she embodies. Look at the superb defiance of Fate itself with which 
she approaches the . tomb of Ninus, as the hitherto all-triumphant 
Semiramide. In Anna Boleyp how exquisite are the transitions' 
from, first, the blank look of idiotcy, so terribly true ; then the innocent 
and engaging expressior^ of childhood, so confident in its own happi- 
ness ; and at last, the flash of reason which brings frenzy with it. Who 
that has heard it, but has thrilled at that most touching reproach 
wrung from the stricken soul of love, the “io” of her M^ea;— jbut 
the working up of the scene is equal to the great effect. There is true 
knowledge of woman’s heart in the timidity with which she approaches 
the beloved Greek. No one ever deeply loved without thinking them- 
selves unworthy of their idol ; and Medea, the royal, the • beautiful, 
and the gifted, is meek and subdued in the presence of Jason. Gra- 
dually, the recollection of her sacrifices and her wrongs rouse her to a 
juster sense of her own claims ; she knows the vast wealth of her love, 
and feels that such a heart might well be the world to that recreant 
lover. I confess, I speak of her only as an actress ; 1 am incomx>etent 
to judge of her as a singer ; I only like the most simple melody, and 
require to hear an air often ; I ask association from music ; I confess a 
partiality to barrel organs, and clarionets, and ballads, and other “ street 
harmonies.” That composer felt as well as knew his science, who 
always asked of any new air, “ If it would grind well ?” 

Moore says, that, in the Malay language, the same word expresses 
woman and flowers ; if so, it is the prettiest compliment ever paid the sex, 
not that any one of them will be grateful for it, for who cares for a general 
compliment more than a general lover. Just, however, at this season, 
the Malay tongue might be used in London. How many sweet, bright, 
and lovely faces pass us by ! Most women look well in their bonnets ; 
and as for the other sort of flowers, we have them in profusion and per- 
fection — such exquisite violets, such delicate lilies of the valley, such a 
rainbow world of liyacinths as now fill the rooms with perfume. How 
often at the end of morning with the fashionable world-^aftemoon 
with the more quiet part of the community — and evening with the veiy 
respectable indeed — a young cavalier may be seen curbing a horse “ im- 
patient of the rein,” at the nurBery-^ounds of the King’s Road, tUl a 
bouquet of the most fragrant exotics is brought out. It d^ito not ask 
much imagination to read a history of sighs, smiles, and blushes on 
every leaf. But I have less to say for the spring than for any other 
season ; it has a name, which is tantamount to everything in tms world 
—all know the pretensions of a Liondon spring. 

Summer. — Nothing can l>e so pleasant as London in the summer. It 
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is always sfea^e qn ope side qT of the street, a shade which 
you daubiy i^njoy, qu the principle of cpptrast. It is satisfactory to 
tl^ipk how people mqst l^e qp|iosite : then, though I do not eat 

ifc ipyplf, I other people uoihg it. If they do, an eastern 

pqet m:ght gaip ne^ ideas ahopt coolness and fragrance, while enjoying 
ti^e coloured eqidnesses at Grange’s. Tq\yards the close, dowers hOgih 
to pass away i you are not met at every second stop in Regent -s Street 
hy a hutl^h Pf nioss-toses— a little faded, it is true, allegories by the way 
^ our pleasures, but sweet notwithstanding, park^eyed pinks no 
IpUgey hc»P the stands in such profusion ; but then fruit is come in, 
such i^uit as pondon only can furnish. I conless that I have no simple 
ap4 n*^iwi ^Stes about gathering it myself. My experiences in that 
way have beep unfortunate. I once picVed some strawberries, and dis- 
turb^ a whoip colony of frogs j I dnce’gathered a plum, and was stung 
hy a wasp > and my latest experience regarded a peach, which hung— ^ 

“ With rosy cheek turn'd to the sun 
Upon a southern wall." 

There is an old proverb which says, Tell me your company, and I will 
tell you yourself.” By this rule the peach would he severely judged, for 
its associates were earwigs. I can’t say, fori made no trial of its merits ; 
the sight of its friends were enough for me. I pass over a horde of 
other miseries, such as stooping i^ the sun, thorns, dirt, &c., and will 
only observe, thfd fruit never looks to such an advantage as it does on 
china, whether Dresden, Sevres, qr even Worcester. There are two 
seasons when Covent-garden will more especially reward a visit,— at 
the beginning nf summer and at the close. Flora holds her court in the 
first ihstance, and Pomona in the second. Pass along the centre arcade, 
hud it is lined with trophies of the parterre or of the orchard, and you 
|hay look upon the early roses, and grow sentimental about 

The blush that ever haunted early love," 

pr hecoipe upsophisticated, and go back to the innocent enjoyments 
of you^ childhood while gazing on the crimson-sided apples. I like, 
tpo, Hqngerford Market ; it gives one the idea of a Dutch .picture, 
febplq wear mere bargaining faces ; fruit and flowers have their price, 
hut fisii were sent into the world, at least, into the market, to be cheap- 
ened- Ipyerybody beats dqwn the price of a fresh pair of soles, or a fine 
turbot It is just the sort at place for a new edition of the old anec- 
dote of a well-known legal peer, who, feeling the necessity of reform 
among fishTnqhgers, and retrenchment in their bills, determined on 

shanfing the rqgues.” He took his station at the dinner-table in all 
the triumph of a good bargain, that ovation of daily life, when “ there 
was a place yrhere the tqrbot was not.” Instead of that, he met his 
ladyfs eyes, triumphant in her turn, with a consciousness of a good 
h^Tgain alp,— “ My de^^j fish was excessively deer to-day, and poor 
Id^s. So-and-sq called in gre^t distress, her fishmonger having disapr 
pointed her ; sb I let hpt haye the turbof fqr— ” exactly one-half what 
unfrrtupate husTfend had pa^^ 

The moral of this story is,— Euglish people delight in a mpral— * 
W^t ixppxal tq be deduped or ip^ed, but a nice, rpuucted, little moral, 



ip ^11 the starch of s^t fpnteooes, and plaP^d just at tha ^qral 

of this is, let lip pia^ think of hujfing h^^gains. ' ^ai 
pate T^oman whose husband deUghts ip surajises and * ff ?% 

l^as red hair> h^‘ brings her hoipe pink ribbpns : he buys a pap at 
Bazaar or a hornet in the Arcade, -—not that 1 mean the least disi:es|(^,t 
Ux those two very pretty places -hut certainly the crimspna ana 
lows, the hlnes and greens, which ornamept the fahriqs there ejhihite|# 
meant to deporate “ the human face divine,”— to say nothing of ai?f Pf 
shape,— do require a considerable degrpe of iporal courage in the wCarejf 
No, let a P^nn venture op nothing hnt shawls and jewellery ; ^n a Cash" 
mere or a diamond necklace he cannot go far wrong.— By tpe by, NSpr 
sington Gardens are just now singularly beautiful; I do pot mean the 
walk joar distinction ^ for I am writing of the picturesqup, not the sopial 
pleasures of London no ; go among the pld trees, whose depths of 
shade are as little known as the depths of the Black Forest. The fine 
old branches will close over your head ; the caw of the rpeks is heard 
in melancholy hut musical monotony ; while thpir flight ever axid npbu 
disturbs the quiet leaves, and lets in fantastic streaks of sunshine on the 
soft grass. From afar off comes the xierpctual and deep voice of the 
huge city,— that human ocean, whose waves know not rest. After wan- 
dering through many a shadowy walk,— all darkly green, fpr there are 
no flowers, — you arrive at the square old palace — associate with William 
and Mary ; — formal, staid, suiting the town portion of a period when 
the tangles of Neaera’s hCir ” werf powdered, and “ the silver-footed 
Thetises” wore high-heeled slippers. 1 like William. Placed all his 
life in the most diflicult circumstances, he yet made thg best of them ; 
and he, at least, ow'ed no gratitude to his father-in-law. But Mary 
it is treason to all her sex’s most kindly affections not to entertain an 
aversion to the most cold and thankless of children. Female patriotism 
is a thing utterly beyond my comprehension. Her father had been a 
kind father to her; and the claims even of a nation are, to a woman, 
little in comparison with those of home. The reader may or may hot 
think so ; he can turn the subject over in his mind while he pursues the 
dim and chestnut-shaded walk which brings him again tp the Park. 
Dqriiig this time the sun has been setting ; the fine old tree^ stand still 
and solemn in the crimson air ; the Park is empty ; the smoke fias rolled 
away, and rests, like a thunder-storm, over tlie distant buildings. \ 
clear and softened atmosphere is immediately above you; a few light 
clouds are flushed with lights of fugitive red ; a deep purple hue is upmr 
the Serpentine, along which are floating, still as shadows, snowy as 
spirits, two or three vfhite swans. They, alone share ^itfi yo\i the sileppe 
and the solitude to be found even in Lopdon. 

Autumn. — London now must rely on its own resources. It is sueh a 
thing to have resources in yourself, as people ^y when tjiey wiiiste a 
little fortune in having their daughters taught music and 
though all expei^ence shows, — ^in vain though, of course, as experience 
always does, — that the chances are that the piano will never^ he 
nor the pencil torched, when the young tadj ®tice passed ilm age qf 
exhibition, l^ho does not r^einber Mrs. Blton and her resourcei 
If they dp not, we congratulate them: life has yet a pleasn^e in 
store; they have *‘Emma” to read. & really 

seeing the streets; at other times, one’s own personal safety has to he 
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Hccmsulted. I confess there are two or three crossings thfit justify despe- 
ration ; one rushes across, shut’s one’s eyes, and trusts in Providence— 
a method of proceeding I cannot recommend, it being more Mahometan 
than Christian. Of all vehicles, dread a cabriolet. Common people 
and carts have consciences ; cabriolets have none. But now the lovers 
of the picturesque may indulge their tastes without risking their lives, 
as if they were ascending Mont Blanc, or traversing the desert, sur- 
rounded by Bedouin Arabs. First comes the early walk along Picca- 
dilly. The week before has been wet; and through those light and 
graceful ajrches which open on the Park is seen a wide expanse of glit- 
tering green. On the other side is another arch, which I shall pass over 
with the slightest possible mention, it being much too heavy for these 
pages. The eye being glad to get away as soon as possible, wanders into 
the distance, and rests on the old towers of Westminster Abbey, shining 
through a golden haze, which hangs around it like the glory of past ages. 
There rises the moat historical of cathedrals. Show us, in all Europe, 
a sanctuary keeping sacred so much noble dust. 

Westminster Abbey is the architectural epic of England. It is beau- 
tiful now with the early sunshine of morning : it is as beautiful when 
the sky is pale and clear, just after sunset — a line of amber stretched 
across the west ; and then, tall and shadowy, stands forth still more dis- 
tinct the dark outline of those antique turrets. But they arc most beau- 
tiful of all in the moonlight, when the blue and transparent sky has not 
a cloud, and the vast building looks as if the shadow of tradition rested 
on its large and stately proportions. The foreground, too, is full of 
poetry — an open sweep, silvered by the moonlight ; while the. lamps afar 
off — pale and spiritual — fires fed invisibly — are repeated on the water 
with a wavering and subdued light. The streets around so quiet, so 
solemn, — for the rest of life is, indeed, a solemn thing, — time itself 
seems to stand still in such a midnight. 

Jput with the glad morning I began, and to that I return. Yet it was 
on such a one as I have been describing, — a soft, bright, autumnal morn, 
when the last glow of that rich season seems upon the air, — that I wit- 
nessed one of those affecting scenes which rise upon the memory oftencr 
than its own more immediate regrets. Perhaps it is a benevolent provi- 
sion of Nature that we remember more what touches than what pains 
us. We were loitering down the sunny side of the street, when sud- 
denly the sound of bugles came upon the air, and a party of soldiers 
crossed our path, carrying the coffin of one of their comrades. The air 
played was that mourpful Scotch melody, “ The Land of the Leal.” 
Both my companion and myself were young enough to follow the im- 
pulse of the moment, and it led us as far as Paddington Church, pur- 
suing the small, sad procession, and the wail of that sorrowful music. 
We heard the service read, and waited till the volley was fired over the 
grave. I never saw that churchyard again till the other day. It is the 
most rural-looking one in all the metropolis. You approach it by a 
little green, and the gate is sheltered by one or two old trees. It is 
thickly peopled, if such an expression may be used to a city of the dead. 
** Ah, dear I” exclaimed the lady I was with to her husband ; “ do let 
me be buried here, it seems so comfortable — plenty of company ; and 
it will be such a nice morning walk for you to come and weep over my 
grave!’* 
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Hitherto my London sketches have been its Claude Lorraine views ; 
there are darker shades. A walk in November towards the more densely 
populated districts is like winding through a German story. Nothing 
can well be more gloomy than a November evening in the city ; and yet 
it has a strange, though saddening excitement. The air is heavy, as if 
that fine and subtle element were, by some strange process, becoming 
palpable. The shop-windows are dim, and the ^ost familar objects 
take unknown and strange shapes ; the lights have a red and sullen 
glare; a hurrying multitude passes along; vehicles and passengers 
jostle together ; there is neither rest nor quiet ; you speak, and hear 
not your own voice. There seems no such thing as sympathy or re- 
laxation in the world ; it is given up wholly to business. The hardships 
and the labour of life oppress you with their visible presence. Pleasure 
changes into self-reproach. The atmosphere is weighed down by toiling 
days and anxious nights. The crowd jostle on ; they reck not of each 
other ; — the carewoni are always the careless. The great current of life 
flows through those restless streets, turbulent and unresting. There are no 
flowers on its troubled waters, — no sunshine on its banks ; — or to drop 
metaphor, there seems no place for the gentler affections, graces, and 
sentiments of existence. Fear is upon you, and around you. You turn 
to some side-street ; you seek to escape the tumult and the throng. You 
find yourself on one of the bridges. The scattered rays on each side, 
and the vapoury lamps, fling a faint and unnatural light on the dark 
arches which seem hung in air. Below is the river, gloomy, sepulchral, 
— a river of smoke. No purer element ever rolled in such darkness 
visible.” The dense mass of buildings lifts its shadowy outline on either 
side, crowded, confused, and heavy. Crime and misery rise uppermost 
on the mind. You feel what a weary wilderness is that whose moaning 
thunder comes perpetual on the ear. The black river is as Avemus, 
with hell upon its banks. I know not how it may affect others, 
such was the impression upon myself. I felt afraid, overwhelmed, gnd 
oppressed to the last degree of sadness. So much for fog, niglit, and 
November. 

When 1 have been through those very streets of a morning, I have 
been full of interest, and curiosity, and lustoric association. Fashion 
has had to make the best of a bad bargain. She has retreated before 
the commercial interests. The Thames is wanted for the world : not for 
what is called the great world.” Wharfs have taken the place of the 
gardens. Still I must regret the noble dwellings of Henry and Eliza- 
beth’s times ; the days of terraces and barges, when the court went by 
water to Greenwich, and the fine old houses in the Strand had pleasure- 
grounds sloping down to the river. 

“ Mais il faut finir enfin,” as the Mart5chal d’Albret’s porter said 
when he ate up the last lark of the dinner which his master had had for 
sixteen, and of which the said master, in a fit of ennui, had desired him 
to eat as much as he could by way of experiment. I know that 1 have 
not done justice to my subject. I feel it too strongly. Last, best test df 
attachment, I hope the blame will fall upon me, and comfort niyself by 
thinking this tribute to the perfection of London will appear at the most 
fitting season. Month of conservatories in full beauty; of milliniere in 
fidl fashion ; month of the latest oysters and earliest roses, who but 
niust appreciate London in April ! 

L. E. L. 
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THE EAREY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN.^ 

MEMS. FOR A MEMOIR. 

Tropoh tlie ERglisb are proverlimy curious tp a fe^u^t respecting ^he 
Private transactions pf ppWic characters, yet so little arc they lia|nt^^te4 
to accurate inye|tig4ion, that the ages and Wrth-places of some of t|^e 
most cetehrated persons of tast century are matteVs of (iisputatipn 
and d^ubt. A strong elucidation of this propensity tp pry was afforded 
in the instance of Lord Byron : a hup^red anecdotes 9^ his deformity 
cu^ntly narrated by those who were more or less connected with 
hiip, and yet, s^ys liis biographer, scarcely two persons f^greed, on htS 
(Mopye^s) making the inquiry, whether that defprmity was in his right 
tejtfogt l Actors, for obvious reasons, have ever been deairoxis to. 
cpncpai *^^^d this could seldom l)c done without a concealineut 

of the^y Iprth-places ^-Iso. It still remains a matter of doubt whether 
hlackhn died the age of 0 or 107; and even living actors have so 
n^ystified their origin, that the name and epuniry of one favourite 
pomedian df the present day are often matter of controversy. Where 
hupian vanity has a motive for misrepresentation, truth can seldom be 
eheited : towards the close of his career, Machlin was as anxious to be 
thpnght vory old as any sexagenarian representative of juvenility could 
be tp bp deemed x^ery young, 

had the weakness eommop to the members of his precarious 
prpfe^sipn ; the writer pf this article h^s often heard him declare that 
he Wes Wni on St. Patrick’s da,y, (i. e. 17 th March, 1787.) Yet latterly 
he p ppsitively affirmed that Ws birth took place in November^ 1790! 
I^is parentage was also continually questioned by himself; and he fre-?. 
quently, to many persons, who were not particularly in his confidence, 
his belief to be, that Mrs. Carey was not his mother, but that 
he owed his existence to a lady who through life assumed the title of his 
aunt; that lady was, nearly sixty years since, under the protection of the 
pf Norfolk, and w^as introduced hy him to Garrick, who gave her an 
intyoduction tP the then managers of Brury, where she appeared soon 
after the death of the British Roscius. It is not ray intention now to 
pursue this question, nor to enter upon the other much-mooted point of 
Rpan’s heipg or not being for a short period at Etop ; my object at present 
is tp thrpw together a few facts, the vouchers for which are at hand, as aids 
to a biography of that extraordinary actor ; these devils have been takep 
at yayipps j^eriods, and arc here givo^i almost literally from the lips of 
the narrators, the only alteration being that, for convenience, the first 
person has been used ; the byeaks in each case, thus — 

* f 

denoting the commencement and conclusipu pf intelligence given by 
different persons. Where the parties to wbpm I was indebted for in- 
formatipu ai’e dead, 1 have mentipned their names, and also the names 
of living individuals whp'cpuld corroiorafo the statements ; and in all. 
cases have given dates and the names of those who were contempoyaneous 
with Kean in the eyents described. 

f % * f 

I saw young Edmund Carey (Kean) first in April, 1796. f em paf- 
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tic^larly ppmtiye both to inpnth and year, becauj^e J jnet )|r8. C^py 
and the boys— (|)(]irn% was %hp q^her reputed spn % anqthqy j 
this actor was fqy niany at Astley’s Aiqphittieftt|‘-^» apd h 
living)— on the niqrniqg of thp day pn which ^reland^ prp^qnded 
spearian drama W^s performed, l&dmpnd was always little, ^hght, hpi 
youqg-ipokipg ; I shopld gay he w^s then ten years of q^ / Thl^ fpUqiV '7 
ing ^epteniher he played Tom Thumb at :^arthqloipe^ fair 
houses his mother played iSueen Doll^loUa ^ gppd ypiPP? 
was a pretty boy, bpt^nnquegtiop^hly i»ore like a Je'm than ^ Phristian 
cj^ifd. pld Rich^rdgon, the shpwman, engaged him thep and 
qnently, and is living to vouch for ^he foot, as far as qye-sight goes, that 
in 1 796 Kean Ipohed more like a child pf ter^ or twelve than pf 
years. This of course puts an end to thp possibility of Ijjs having bppp 
born in the year 1790. I cannot vopch as to the truth of the oft-reppated 
sfory of the dance of devils in Maebpth, and hia rejoinder to John Kemble, 
who found fault with him, that he (Kean) had hever appeared in 
tragedy before i” but if it did occur, it mo^t h^ve been ip for 

Garrick’s Drury was pulled down to be rebuilt in 1791, and tbo new 
theatre commenced dramatic performances with Macbeth. Many novel-* 
ties of arrangement were attempted, the dance in question among the 
rest. Charles Kemble made his first appearance as Malcolm that vpry 
night, and the audience laughed very heartily when he exclaimpd, ‘‘ Qhf by 
on hpariiig the account pf his father’s murder. Charles KeinWo 
was then said to be eighteen, I think he was more. If Kean was one of the 
dancing devils, he could been only three years mid Jive T^qnths old S 
that is, taking bis pwn account of being born in Noveiuber, 1790. 

Kean broke his leg when a boy, riding an act of horsemansbip at 
Bartholomew fair ; and be was often, about tbe years 1802, 3, 4, and 5, 
about different parts of the country spouting, riding, or rope-dancing. 
The last time I saw him, previous to his “ great hit,” was at Sadler’s 
M^eHs ; he was in front to see Belzpni, (afterwards known as tbe. great 
traveller,) who gave a pantomimic performance (such as Duerow bas 
since attempted) illustrative of tbe passions of Lebrun ; BeUpni was 
superior to anything 1 ever beheld, and I fin not solitary in that opinion. 
Kllar, the harlequin, and Bclzoni were together at the old Royalty 
theatre ; and Belzoni’s brother wsl^ also there— the great and epterpris^ 
ing traveller was refined as a posturer at 21. per weeb ! ' 

^ J|^ 

In London, the amusements of one class are frequently unknown 
even by name, to another, fifty years sinpe, forums and debating so- 
cieties abounded ; they have disappeared, for each map nqw thinks for 
himself (or thinks be does, which is the samg thing). Public amuse- 
ments generally take tbcir tone from public feeling ; when they do npt, 
they are unsuccessful ; and the many-headed monster, like a wilful boy, 
will not suffer the play-ground to be converted into a school. In 178p, 
therefore, spouting clubs, where the sucking Thespians of the day mur- 
dered Massinger and soUloquised from Shakspeare, were the ligbt^ 
order of amusements sought by the speech-loving many ; songs at 
length crept in, and lessened the monotony of these meetings; and about 
1795, and from thence until 1802, subscription -rooms fpr 
50^-rfuanr concerts, &c. became comihbn: the last that remained pf 
ikm ware MitchaU’i Jl4nqal»’i-inn-fieWa, and the 
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held at the Crown and Anchor* * * § . One of these establishments was 
o^ned about 1800 at the Rolls Rooms, Chancery-lane : there young 
Kean, then described as “the infant prodigy, Master Carey,” gave 
readings; amid other things he actually read the whole of Shakspeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice.” Many of the persons who were then stage- 
struck were attracted by the singularity of a; child making such an 
attempt ; amid others, one Edwards, t whom the amateurs of the drama 
may remember as appearing at various benefits in the metropolis, reciting 
“ Satan’s Address to the Sun,” and occasionally atjting Shylock, &c. &c. 
but who concluded his efforts by a failure in Richard the Third, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, in September, 1815. Edwards was only five or 
six years older than Kean, and the “ boy ” was so much “ elder than 
his looks ” that they became constant companions. Edwards to his 
death affirmed “ that he had taught Kean all he knew this was but 
the idle expression of a clever but disappointed man; — however, it is 
worthy of remark that Edwards, in common -with all others who knew 
Kean intimately as a boy, always declared that he was then “ a splendid 
actor, and that many of his effects (at the age of fourteen J) were quite 
as startling as any of his more matured performances.” Byron, 
who mingled at the time of Kean’s deb fit much in all ranks of theatrical 
society, says, “ Kean began by acting Richard the Third when quite a 
boy, and gave all the promise of what he afterwards became ” (see 
Moore’s Life) ; that such was the case there is abundant evidence : 
Cobham, an actor long known at the minor theatres, who was a play- 
mate of Kean’s, remembers hearing all the amateur or private actors of 
the time (1802) say that “ Carey was the best amateur then extant.” 
He had little means of bearing part in the expenses, yet the leading 
characters were assigned to him at a private theatre then existing in 
Lamb’s Conduit-street : this is an extraordinary fact, when the reader is 
told that in these places he who pays the highest price (jnaugre his in- 
capability) has the right of playing first-rate parts. Mr. Roach, an 
old theatrical bookseller, who lived many years in the court running 
from Brydges-street to Drury-lane, often spoke of Kean’s acting Richard 
in his (Roach’s) garret with 4i Scotch lassie § for his Lady Anne : her 
patois was a terrible grievance to little Kean, who was teaching her 
English, and mimicking her Scotch, from morning till night. In requital 
for his initiating her into the mysteries of the vulgar tongue, he made 
her teach him the dialect of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant — a part in 
which he appeared for a few nights at Drury towards the close of his 
career; I think it was considered to be. a failure by his best friends. 
According to Mr. Roach, Kean acted this and various other characters 
when a child, in his (Roach’s) loft or garret, about the year 1798 or 
1799, when, at the utmost, Kean could have been but in his 13th year.|| 

* In Leicester-square, and one or two other parts of the metropolis, something 
of the same nature has been lately attempted. 

f This Edwards was what is called a writing painter, in which art he was said to 
excel. He lived many years in Harp-lane (or alley), Fleet-market, and I believe 
died there, 

t This is presuming him to have been born in 1787- 

§ This lassie is now a Mrs. Robinson or Robertson, and playing the characters 
sustained lately in London by Mrs. Davenport in various provincial fficaues in 
Scotland. 

H On reference to some notei taken in 1816, 1 find a similar statement from other 
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* * ♦ * 

« 

Kean, Charles Molloy Wcstmacott, poor Huntley (of whom more 
anon), late of many London theatres, Pierce Egan, Qjtbeny, were 
all boys together. With the latter Kean was very intimate, up to the 
day of the comedian’s death* ; and Westmacott was a frequent visiter 
at Kean’s last retreat, Richmond. 

* ^ m * 

With a sort of prescience as to his future glory, Kean was always his 
dramatic — Carey his pantomimic appellation. He was exceedingly fond 
of all the gymnastic portion of the drama : often at rehearsal I have 
known him go through the long scene of Othello and lago, with a pathos 
that riveted us, even then (1809), and at the conclusion fling a somer- 
set or handspring off the stage. From the year 1800, he was alternately 
at shows and at theatres ; he always sang prettily, played the harpsi- 
chord by ear very fairly, danced gracefully, not skilfully — and in eques- 
trian and skew companies was a great favourite with the females. His 
dissipation kept him continually poor, and from the hard pressure of 
circumstances, he applied for a situation at the Haymarket Theatre ; he 
was engaged by Colinan, Winston, and Morris, at a salary of 2/. per week 
for little business (1806) : — (it is a lesson to the poor creatures of the 
earth,” not easily to be forgotten, that the same man, twenty years after- 
wards, when wrung in heart and frame — physically and mentally weak — 
received 50/. per night at the same theatre ; but his name was a good 
trading commodity then.) Dibdin has in his Reininiscences spoken of 
the promise given by the embryo Roscius, in a trifling part in the comedy 
of ‘‘ Five Miles Off;” it may appear something like Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery’s prediction, which was “ prophesying after the fact,” to say that 
others also saw gleams of talent — they affirm it, “ and they are all 
honourable men but of the general tone of the theatre towards him let 
me record one instance : — Kean played Carney (a part now omitted) in 
“ Ways and Means that drama, being one of Colman’s, was, as all 
that dramatist’s works were tken^ frequently and carefully played at the 
Haymarket Theatre : Kean threw a strong peculiarity into the part of 
Carney, making his manner an echo of the name ; — those who, haying 
seen him in Sir Giles, can recall his tone in the word “ nephew,” when 
he recognized Wellborn (“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ”), and his 
“ Marrall,” after his discomfiture on finding the deed blank, may ima- 
gine the style in which he would have played a part containing such 
X)assages as the following. The character of whom he is the toady, eulo- 
gizes the climate of France : he replies — 

“ Ah ! happy days indeed, Mr. Random ; the walks, too, that I enjoyed 
— m imagination — looking out at your window” (i, c, the sick man’s bed- 
chamber.) ^ 

Again, Random says that Carney is the only man he can agree with, 
and asks the reason. He answers — 

quarters. Roach was himself a Scotchman ; if living, he must be very old. His 
daughter married a gentleman named Grove, who once managed the Brightpn^ 
theatre, and lately made himself conspicuous by advertising himself for Hamlet, at 
the Surrey theatre, and enumerating upwards of one hundred lines, at each of 
which he (Mr. G.) had received a round of applause in his tour through the pro- 
vinces ! 

s* Oxberry appeared in London in 1807; Kean appli^ to Trotter (the Hy the 
manager) to succeed him in tragedy and comedy^' His services were declined. 
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“ The similarity of o^ir dispositions^ no doubt ; for I eat, drink, and think 

fexasetly a« yoii do/’ 

Rfth'dorn, suddetily ^ui^tised -with idtelligehicib, sayfe, iti d rage-- 

“ Carney, wiial do you think of all this ?” 

Carney rejoins — 

“ Think I why, \—what do you think 

]^ow, what did the actjors say pt this performance? S9ine exclaimed, 
“ tte^s trying to act : the little fellow -s making a pkrt of Carney !”—( in 
nM(0e^ mark ye!) — Ouq actor only declared ^it good, and he said it 
wanted ftm— ft ^as too real ; b the majority agreed it was “ not so 
good as Mipton^s.” — iThe person alluded to will he remembered by 
]>laygpers as having for many years performed subordinate parts at Drury- 
lane Theatre, where he either stilt is, or very lately was, retained ; to his 
merits of demerits 1 of .course make ho allusion ; but he> it appeared, 
had made dehut at the Hayraarket in th^s identical i)art of Carney 
the previous season ; and hy general consent ISlr. Kean, in 1806, did not 
act this part as well as Mr, Minton; why ? Mr. Minton played the part 
as his predecessors had played it, Mr. Kean dared to be original — a 
great crime in inferior performers, and one seldom forgiven in any art. 
i t is hard, indeed, to make the upholders of conventional rules remember 
Bentham’s axiom — 

“ All that is custom now, was innovation once/’ 

Another circumstance hitherto iinalluded to t)V those who have written 
"of Kean, was, thiit season that he devoted his powers to “ messages 
atld little business,” Was that in which Rae made his hiclropolitah how. 
MyreadetW doubtless remember like— a handsome inan, a hustling actor, 
toleriiihly equable in ttagedy and comedy— -who plkycd niahy parts well, 
jsoihc few exccllehtly, none greatly — MioSe cngagehierit took place in 
fctiiiseqiierice of Mrs. Sidddns Having basiially said tliat “ out of London 
iherfe was iibthihg equal to the young fctibw at Liverpool •” — the yoiing 
felidtv w-US accordingly sfeht for, and qn the Ikli bL.iune, 1806, (the 
bphtiing higlit that season,) kae appeared as t)ctkviah, and Edmuiid 
Kekii as the Goatherd.- — If yoiit mettiOry does not serve yon, reader, it 
biay iid it ,tb say that the part in question w^as played by Atkins at 
Coveilt-gatderi Theatre, and by Hughes at Drury-lane. Those who 
knew Kean iiiay eonceive the sort of feeling with which he left the 
theittre that tiigllt ; he, 

who yet, alas ! had known 

Of cdhscious merit but the patigs alorie.” 

Rae ,had been eminently successful, and deservedly so, as tragedians 
went-^for in those days Ellistou was a great inaii in buskins : Kean 
who, it may he helieved, tepoke the pa^t heautifully, did ^ not receive a 
hand. Octavian was one of Kean’s pet parts; it was'Kemhie’s chef 
iPwuvre ; and at that time, to all young tragedians the frantic lover w^as 
the teiichstorie; as, after 1814, Richard the Third becairife. A periodical 
writOri Sj^akihg bf Kedh’s Octavian, (l83(j,) skys — “ There is a gtati- 


♦ Mine is a single opinion, and iiable to the suspicion of being formed posifactu ) 
think 1 theh apprefeiated-^I fcitbw 1 tidw remealber — His tode, ahd It per- 

fection. 



dear in silence, nvfnl and nnapjptonchable ; thfe is be 

truly said of him ^ his speechleSsness speaks for hiiri i the 
Kean’s Octavian is of this soul-subduing charaeberf— ^it is a perfbnllAlibie 
to be witnessed in silence j and applauded but by tears.” 

Kean, in 1806, 1 fii*ml^ believe, Ms a better actor tban bjr possibility 
he could have beeti in ISSO, 'Wheh sickness had enervated bis frame, and 
when his defebts had bebome habits by the iflatteiy of ili-^judging friends, 
and the applause of napie-lauding auditors. . 

Difedppbiribhbnt, attsihg ^bm me ndh-apprebiktion by thb irbiia of a 
quality a biiih knows himself tb possess, will ndake a byiiic *or a profli- 
gate in ttiiib ckefes out bf ten— iii thfe tenth it My itiake A phiibsopher. 
Keaii had too iniich eheigy to brood over hia feorrbws^ but: too much 
weakness tb avdid the teihpdrai’y antidote— driiik. It is sltange, that 
with an ihstinctiVe fckr of being deemed intrusive, which was for years 
a serious impediment to Keatt^s progress, he avoided the best tlieatrical 
hoUscte : he was seldom fevOn at FiUfcb’S — blit sought but some such place 
as the Harp br the Autiplope,* Whlte^Hkrt-yard ; not, as t sihcefely 
believe, frorii any Idvfe of low society, for be Was tlioU remarkably udas- 
suihing ahd quiet, but because fee, ip cotntnon with persons unuSfed to 
cbihpaiiy, feared to liieet a few well-educated men, frdhi A dread of coih- 
mittibg himself. This dread, by the by, caused him, as it bas caused 
othei'S, to drink rapidly, as if to employ bis rniiid by the energy of action ; 
and when excited by liquor, his pudency vanished, and he became , too 
frequently As disagreeably arrOgAnt as he had previously been painfully 
diflideht. 

His season at the Haymarkfet ” made an impression bn him that 
Was never to be eradicated : it came ih bis joy and his triumph with a 
painful pleasure; and it came, I belifevc, bften with that sort of sfensatioii 
that most men know% who, in recalling some scene of Folly orhuihilialiQh, 
find thfe blood involuntarily mantle to their brows, so that even iii soli- 
tude they clench thfeir liands over their foreheads, as though that inotiou 
could shut out meiliory and sensation. Kean could not forget that 
season, nor could Rae; in the course of it, the latter played Sir Kdward 
Mortimer : and be it remembered, that the “ Iron Chest,” with a new 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Was a very sferibus affair At the Haymarket Tlifea- 
tre tlien — tpete was tlm usual tomfoolery of bepraising Ellistoii at the 
expense of John Kemble ; the repetitibn bf the thrice-tbld tale ; tpe 
usual hiystery of the svppressoil Preface, bf which eveiy body in the 
thefetre had a copy : the usual astotion by the Author’s iriends that “ all 
was forgotten aiid forgiven and then tbwbrkthey went, and re|ieafsed 
and rclieaisfed' agdin the afbresaid drama, with a carfe how unhappily 
linkiibwii to that br any otlifer Metropolitan theatre. Poor Rae was, of 
course, bn the duivive ; And, in one or \iio iptetahees, altered, what is 
technically called, the business df the last Scene, ih order tp give some 
novelty tb the cBfect ; Kean played the Servant, a part whjcH, as tlje 
dramatist has not thought proper to wraste a name lipbn it ina|r be 
deemed very trifling, but he has bne spfeech bf great impbii to the plot^ 
as by it Wilford’s guilt is partially corroborated. In tne eArly plrt of 
the play this servant has entered Milst Mortimer ivks rbprbacKliig 
Wilfbtd; in the last scene, Sir Edward, who takes advantage of Wil- 

♦ Tile reason For the iatter preference was ere Ji table ; it was kept by one Clark^ 
who had been kind to Keau when he (Kean) was in poverty at Sheemess. 
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ford’s agitation to draw from it an inference of guilt, asks the servant if 
** at that moment he saw aught to challenge l^is attention the servant 
replies — 

-Sir, 1 did— 

Wilford was pale and trembling; and our master 
Gave him a look as if ’twould pierce him through, 

And cried ‘ Remember ! ’ — then he trembled more, 

And we both quitted him." 

What change, either of place or tone, Rae wanted Kean to make, I know 
not; but Kean (not from doggedness, but feeling embarrassed perhaps 
by the number of persons who were looking at the rehearsal, attracted 
as they were by the novelty of Rae’s arrangement of the last scene, 
and, ^ moreover, such attention being tacit flattery to the manager and 
author) did not immediately comprehend what Rae wished to imply, 
and in consequence the passage was repeated three or four times : at 
last Rae said, “ Never mind, Sir, we’ll try it at night unintentionally, 
I believe, Rae said it in that hopeless tone which men use when they 
despair of making another understand what they mean. Kean’s brow 
changed ; a look, which I have since marked often, came over his pale 
face, and a peculiar motion of his lips, as if he was chewing or swallow- 
ing, which in Kean was a certain sign of hurt feeling or suppressed 
rage. I do not believe that Kean ever forgot that circumstance ; mark, 
!• say forgot^ there was nothing \o forgive^ for Rae did not intend 
offence, Rae, it has been said, insulted Kean when he (Kean) made 
his deh'Cii at Drury — of this hereafter ; let me at present proceed to 
show why 1 believe Kean’s memory recurred to this particular circum- 
. stance in after years. About 1817, Rae speculated in the East London 
Theatre, and there announced himself as Sir Edward Mortimer, the night 
before that on which Kean wus to appear in it at Drury-lane Theatre ; 
Kean, with a party, occupied a fimit box — (not his usual habit when 
visiting theatres:) he sat through the performance of the play, conspi- 
cuously applauding Rae and O. Smith, who played Orson* ; and once 
or "twice, or ‘‘ it might be fancy,” I thought his eye seemed to say, “ / 
dpix’t play the servant, now,” 

In answer to the theorists that say genius will show itself in any- 
thing, I may 'be allowed to ask whether the Fidler in “Speed the 
Plough,” or Dubbs in “ The Review,” were likely to afford opportuni- 
ties for the display of histrionic skill? — he played these, and the Waiter in 
the farce of “ Mrs. Wiggins;” and the most Important part assigned 
him was Rosencrantz in “Hamlet!” Now, mark the peculiarity of 
tliis man’s character ; he, who had in London played the servants and 
messeirgers, quitted a provincial engagement a few months afterwards, 
rather than submit to play Laertes to the Hamlet bf Master Betty. I 
cannot recall the name of the town where this occurred, but Mr. 
Beverley was the manager of the company, and has himself related the 
story frequently. 

The Haymarket closed on the. 12th September, 1806. On the 22d 

* Mrs. Wilkintton (uow of the Surrey Theatre, then Miss Price) was the Bar- 
liMa, Mr. Farrell (manager of the Pavilion) Wilford. And, what in connexion 
witdr the foregoing anecdote is odd enough, the actor who played this identical 
servant palpably Imngled in the before-quoted speet^h. I have mentioned the names 
of individuals now in the metropolis, who will easily recall the circumstances de« 
tilled. 
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of that month, Kean appeared at Tunbridge Wells, then under the ma- 
nagement of Mrs. Baker, thus announced : — Lord Hastings and Peep- 
ing Tom by Mr. Kean, from the Theatre Royal Hayniarket.’* On the 
24th, he played Tyke and Jerry Sneak; and, on subsequent occasions, 
Douglas, Sir George Airy, Harlequin, Delaval, Frederick (LoFers* Vows), 
Caleb Quotem, Snake (School for Scandal), Lenox (Macbeth), and 
Coxswain (Blackbeard). By this, it appears, he could have been en- 
gaged for no distinct line, as he occasionally figured as first tragedian, 
frequently as light comedian, generally sang comic songs between, was 
often the hero of farces, and not iinfrequently delivered messages 1 He 
remained in this company until September, 1807. His cast of charac- 
ters during liis second season were equally miscellaneous, including 
Grumio (Taming the Shrew), Mungo, Shacabac (Bluebeard), Gratiano 
(Merchant of Venice), Ur. Lenitive (Prize), Harlequin, Scaramouch^ 
Ataliha (Pizarro), and the Lieutenant of the Tower in Richard the 
Third ! 

***** 

There is this singularity respecting Kean, Mrs. Siddons, and G. F. 
Cooke, that they each of them, though under very different circum- 
stances, appeared in London and created no sensation — (in Kean’s 
case it w^as clearly impossible for want of opportunity) — each, after a 
lapse of years returned, and for a time held all the dramatic world in 
chains. Mrs. Siddons was (season 1775, during Garrick’s manage- 
ment) in London and failed; in 1782 (after Garrick’s death) she made 
her great hit. Cooke (and this fact is less known) appeared in either 
1777 or 1778 at the Haymarket, as Cast alio in “ The Orphan” — he 
failed entirely. Cooke was then just of age, and Henderson had made, 
a little while before him, a strong impression, and was getting up his 
name, as the legitimate successor of Garrick. “ What could induce 
Cooke to attempt a part for which his figure, face, and manner were so 
peculiarly unfitted, it is .impossible to imagine!” 1 remember hearing 
this remark made by Quick, who first told me of Cooke’s having made 
this unsuccessful essay ; and it is odd enough that Quick, in his boyish 
dramatic mania, had appeared as Altamont in the “Fair Penitent” 
(1767) at the Haymarket, and failed most egregiously, which those who 
remember his face, voice, and j%7/rc, may easily imagine. 

Mrs. Siddons had a lapse of seven years between her failure and 
success. Kean passed eight years after leaving the Haymarket ere he 
appeared at Drury. But poor Cooke, after his Haymarket effort, was 
provincializing twenty-two years before he took tlie town by storm, 
being, when he again appealed, the same age that Kean was when he 
died. Cooke was thirty-one years older than Kean,* and used to say 
that he recollected Quin : of course, he meant merely having seen him 

off the stage, for Quin had ceased to act before Cooke was born. 

* * - * * 

It has been generally supposed that Kean was unappreciated in the 
provinces, and many stories were circulated, at the time of his metropo- 

* It is often difficult to convince ourselves f)f the actual ages of bygoi;^ public 
characters. Bannister, who is yet living, and I trust will yet live mfiny years, 
made his dtihut fifty-seven years since ; he, Mrs. Sid<lons, and Gooke, were boru 
within a year of each otlier; each made their lirst appearances within about the 
same space, and yet Jack Bannister hud beeu fi»i‘ twenty-three years the darling of 
the town when Cooke made his hit ! ! 
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litan dehilt, of his being liissed qff at Birmingham, Guernsey, and 
Clieltenhain : tliere arc plenty of persons in this world who never think 
any wonder wonderful enough, and cannot Ije contented with the Mun- 
chgusan feat of driving a nail through the moon, but must have it 
clenched on the other side : the marvel-makers propagated these tales 
of Kean’s failure, whieh are difficult of refutation, inasmuch as thpy 
put an adversary in thq dilemma of proving a negative : it should be 
remembered that the provinces fostered and matured the talent that 
Lpndon overlooked, in the case of Mrs. Siddons, and many other in- 
stances might be cited. But if Kean was, anterior to the year 1814, 
the rejected of all theatres — if he was pelted in Perth and “ goosed ” at 
Guernsey — how comes it that Beverley, (the intimate friend and asso- 
ciatp of G, F. Cooke,) himself an actor and manager, sought him oiit 
apd engagpd him as his leading tragedian, when actors, ay, and good 
actors tooj, were decidedly more plentiful than at present; and when his 
figure w^as certainly a bar that nothing hut consicleralde talent could 
have Burinounted ? How comes it also that Cherry* (author, actor, 
and manager) gave him an engagement to lead (jeneraUy ; and that, 
not from the necessities of the theatre, fur the company was, for South 
Wales and the provinces of Ireland, where they w^ere, an excellent one ; 
hut because Kean was evidently of sufficient importance to do what he 
])lea8ed. In Cherry’s company he played Hamlet, Richard, Prince 
Orlando, (in the Opera of the ‘‘ Cabinet,”) Rugantiiio, Harlequin, &c. 
&c. His fellow performers were several established |>roYineial actors, 
whose accpiiesccnce in Kean’s playing sucli ii diversity of characters 
was a tacit admission of his superiority. Amid the performers were 
Cherry and his daughter, Woulds, (iiow^, and for the last quarter of a 
ceutiiTV, a favourite at Bath,) and last, certainly not least, Slieridan 
Knowles and his wife. There w'as an Irish drama (wTitten by an actor 
of the Hublin Theatre, named Marat) entitled “ Brian Boroihme,” 
(Anglice, Bom:) this piece was very frequently })layed at Clonmel, Mrs. 
Knowles as the heroine, Kean tlie hero, and the author of the“ Huneh- 
back” {ivho was the first simjer) as the High Priest. Mrs. Edwin liad 
a })lay-hill of this company’s performance, in wtiicli Rugantino was the 
afterpiece, Kean playing Rugantino, and Knowles Contarino : this bill 
is now' in the possession of Mr. Tiernay, theatrical bookseller, Hniry-lane. 

At Waterford, Clonmel, or Swansea, Knowles produced his first 
drama, and there Kean also made his attempts at authorship, particu- 
larly as a producer of ballets of action. One of his, entitled “ Koa and 
Zoa,” was ver\’ pojiular in the provinces; Kean’s combat in that was 
admirable. J iVs to what education he then displayed, I cannot speak; 

* Andrew Cherry, (autVior of the “Soldier’s Daughter,” “Two Strings to your 
Bow,” &c.) a comedian of great talent, Imt.of peculiar humour. He made his debul 
as Sir Benjamin Dove, in Cnmberland’jv neglected comedy of “The Brothers;’* 
hut Mundeii, Quick, Dowton, Suett, Bannister, Fawcett, T. Knight, Emery, were 
all estaidished favourites, and the next season brought Collins (who died early, hut 
who was a very powerful actor) and Mathews into the field : against such a pha- 
lanx of comic performers, poor little Cherry could not hope for great success ; under 
the circumataiices, his success was really extraordinary, but it did not satisfy his 
ambition. He died at Monmouth in 1812. 

f Mara ap^t^J^red as Dennis Briilgriuldery at Covent-garden Theatre in 1806. 
He was a great favourite in Dublin, and I believe a man of considerable talent. 
He. has been dead some years. 

$ When Newton, u celebrated country comedian, heard of Kean’s success ia 
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but I well remember that wlieu a piece called ‘‘ The Fisberman’s Hut,” 
Avhicli the bills aimoimecd as “wiitteii by Mr. Kean,” was acting at 
W aterford, that some one ])raised it highly, and said, “ This piece 
does Kean great credit ; I did not tluuk him capable of writing such 
a thing.” He write it!” said Cherry, “ Keau wrote none of that 
piece but the had Jinyiuh that is in it.” This remark might have been 
a piece of gratuitous ill-nature on tlie part of Cherry ; but if Kean had 
tlien been known or believed to be a well-educated man, he dared not 
have ventured it. I believe Keau ‘‘ picked up^’ his education he 
covdd ; he never read, to my knowledge, any thing but newspapers. 

At Swansea, Mrs. Hatton, l)ctter known as Anne of Sw^ansea, the 
sister of Mrs. Siddons, took great notice of Kean, and was said to be in 
love with him ; he that as it may, she certainly wTote a drama for his 
benefit, whilst ho was with Cherry at Swansea. His salary then w^as 
twc'uty-five shillings j>er week. He left because an increase to thirty 
shillings was n'fuscd. Cooper, now of Driiry-lane theatre, succeeded 
him as leading tragedian. Cooper was Iken (1812) a novice*. 

Kean applied to the Hath managers, and also to Liverpool ; how- 
ever, they gave the ju’clereiice at the fornicr town to Vandenhoff, wdio 
appeared there as Jailicr, Vmt with no great success: from Liverpool 
he received a reply that their company was full for that season. He 
wrote there again in 1813, uiul his services were, declined; he would 
have gone at 2/. a-weok ]>]easure. In 1814, he W'lis there as the 
star at 50/. per night ! 

VVlien his former a; soclates in Cheri v’s company heard that he was 
about to appiear at Dnny, eitiier as ivichaid or vShylock, two of them, 
Messrs. Lengought and Sauler, (the former since deceased,) actually 
wrote to him not U) atteinjit such a thing; hut that if he came out in 
Daran (a inelo-dramatic, slioAvy part) in The Exile,” or Rolla, he 
would succeed. 

^ ^ ^ 

Of his metropolitan aiipearance — of the usage he rvally received — 
and of the iunueiice that <u‘t iially at length got him an engagemeut, I 
sliall take a future opportiiiiity of speaking; the anticipations and sneers 
of tlie persons connected with tlie estahlitshment of Drury-lane 
theatre;” — the “ Mho is llw liianT'' of the members of Covent-garden, 
Tiuiy form the siibjcet of rai mtlcle at some future time. I have only 
thrown together the foregoing facls, as atforiling clues to trace the tra- 
gedian through the mazes of Ins dremiatic career; and I am particularly 
indneed to give them in this shape, because where contradictory state- 
ments are so iiurncrous, it is but fair to give tlie piildie the chance of 
drawing their owm inferences. 

jlicliani, he was tpiite ania/ed. He went to Neweiistle to see him play that 
i liaracter, when Kean was starring t1*ere in 1815. ]\Iuch had been said of 
Kean’s combat, and the hou.se was at a tkad hink (as the Kngiish are during 

avy pn7itomimic perlorniance), when New ton called out, •* AV'hy that’s t’ould combat 
fn)m ‘ Koa and Zoa I’ve .seen lorn hglit it a hundred times !” 

Ulr. Cooper, n()^v' sra^o-manager of Drury-lane theatj'e, ajjpeared at Bath in 
UMO, and played nrindal's line of characters ;;.t the llaymarket in the spring of 
IJIll. Ho could scarcely h-ix e heen of n hf II he joined Cherry’s company ; he 
was certainly younger tliaii Keau'; yet if Kean’s data was correct, they must have 
hern nearly the .same age. * 

I BcngiMigh appeared at Drury-lane in Dllb, as the Ikuou in Lover’s Vows.” 
lie was afterwards stage-manager of the Cobourc , and died in 1827. 
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PATRIOTIC LAYS OF ITALY. 

TRANSLATED BY MKS. REMANS. 

[Amongst the minor poems of Italy, the tone of which is in general 
plaintive and languishing, there are found occasional breathings of patriotic 
sorrow or indignation, which strike upon the spirit like the thrilling sum- 
mons of a trumpet piercing through the melodies of flute and guitar. The 
celebrated ‘‘Italia, Italia!" of Filicaja will be remembered by every 
student; but there are other effusions of similar character, scarcely inferior 
in awakening energy, and penetrated with the deepest feelings of the 
“ Servi ancor frementu' A fifiw of these are here presented to the reader.] 

I. 

Carlo Maria Maggi. 
lo grido, e griderd iinche mi senta, &c. 

I CRY aloud and ye shall hear my call — 

Amo, Tesino, Tiber ! — ^Adrian deep, 

And blue Tyrrhene ! T.et him, first roused fi om sleep, 

Startle the next — one peril broods o'er all I 

It nought avails that Italy should plead, 

Forgetting valour, sinking in despair, 

At strangers’ feet ! — our land is all too fair, 

Nor tears nor prayers can check ambition’s speed. 

In vain her faded cheek — her humbled eye. 

For pardon sue ; ’tis not her agony. 

Her death alone may now appease her foes. 

Be theirs to suffer who to combat shun ! 

But oh ! weak pride, thus feeble and undone — 

Nor to wage battle, nor endure repose ! 


II. 

Vincenzo da Filicaja. 

Qiiaiido gid dai grau monti briiiia bruna, &c. 

When from the mountain’s brow the gathering shades 
Of twilight fall, on one deep thought I dwell ; 

Day beams o’er other lands, if here she fades, 

Nor bids the universe at once larewell. 

But thou^ I cry, my country ! — what a night 
Spreads o'er thy glories one dark sleeping pall ! 

Thy thousand triumphs wmn by valour’s might. 

And wisdom's voice— what now remains of all? 

And seest thou not the ascending flame of war, 

Burst through thy darkness reddening from afar? 

Is not thy misery's evidence complete ? 

But, if endurance can thy fall delay. 

Still — still endure, devoted one ! and say. 

If it be victory thus but to retard defeat ? 
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III. 

Alessandro Marchetti. 

Italia ! Italia ah ! iion piu Italia ! appeua, &c. 

Italia ! — oh ! no more Italia now ! 

Scarce of her form a vestige dost thou wear ; 

She^ a bright queen with glory mantled ! Thou^ 

A slave, degraded and compelled to bear ! 

Chains gird thy hands and feet ; deep clouds of care 
Darken thy brow, once radiant as thy skies; 

And shadows, born of terror and despair — 

Shadows of death have dimmed thy glorious eyes. 

Italia ! — oh ! Italia now no more ! 

For thee my tears of shame and anguish flow. 
And the glad strains my lyre was wont to pour 
Are changed to dirge-notes ; but my deepest woe 
Is, that base herds of thine own sons the while 
Behold thy miseries with insulting smile. 


IV. 


Alessandro Pegolotti. 

Quella, ch* ambi le mani entro la chiomA, &.c. 

She tljat cast down the empires of the world, 

And, in her proud triumphal course through Rome, 
Diagged them, from freedom and dominion hurled. 
Bound by the hair — pale, humbled, and o'ercome I 

I see her now, dismantled of her state,— 

Spoiled of her sceptre, — crouching to the ground. 
Beneath a hostile car ; and lo ! the weight 
Oi’ fetters her imperial neck around ! 

Oh ! that a stranger* s envious hand had wrought 
This desolation ! for I then would say, 

“ Italia !" — in the burning thought 

Losing my grief; — but ’tis the ignoble sway 
Of vice hath l)Owed thee ! Discord, slothful ease, — 
Theirs is that victor- car I— rthy tyrant lords are these ! 


V. 


Francesco Maria de Conti. 

O Peregrin, die miiovi errante il passo, &c. 

The Shore of Africa. 

Pilgrim ! whose steps these desert sands explore. 
Where verdure never spread its bright array. 
Know 'twas on this inhospitable shore 

From Pompey's heai't the life-blood ebbed away. 

Twas here, betrayed, he fell, neglected lay, 

N or found his relics a sepulchral stone, 

Whose life, so long a bright, triumphal day. 

O’er Tiber's wave supreme in glory shone ! 
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Thou, stranger ! if from l^avbarous climes thy birth. 
Look round exullins:ly, and bless the earth 

Where Rome, with him, saw Power and Virtue die ! 
But if 'tis Roman blood tiiat tills thy veins, 

Then, son of heroes ! think upon tliy chains, 

And bathe witli tears the grave of Liberty ! 


VI. 


G AETANA PaSSERINI. 

Genova mia. ae con asciiitto ciglio, &o. 

To Genoa, 

My native Genoa ! though I thus behold 

Thy boaut\^ dimmed and chaTig(>d, with f earless eye, 
Think not thy sou's ungrateful heart is cold ; 

But know I decun rebellious every sigli ! 

Hallowed to patriot faith, to counsel high, 

Glory is on tliy ruins ! - and rny feet, 

Where'er 1 turn, majestic traces meet. 

In thy past perils, of tliy constancy ! 

Both not brave suffering more than triumpli shine ? 
Yes ! and bright vengeance on the foe is thine, 

While tliy strong spirit thus iinliound remains ! 

And lo ! 1 see fair Freedom, wandering by, 

Kiss all thy relics, and exuUing cry, 

“ Wckmtie he rains! — never , never chains!"' 


Vli. 

Pietro Bemk. 

AH' Italia, ■ 

O pria hi cara al del del moiide parte, &e. 

Oh ! blessed once, and loveliest land of all ! 

Thou whom the l Ocks gird in, the waves enshrine ! 
Bright region ! mantled as lor I’estival, 

And proudly belled by the Apemiine! 

AVhat now avails that sons of mighty linc^. 

liOft thee the crown of Sea and Eavtli to wear ? 
They that were once thy slaves now laidely twine 
Their hostile hands in thy dishevelled hair. 

Alas ! nor want there of thy children’s band 
Those that, call in the stranger to the land. 

And with untilial sword thy charms dclace ! 

Are ihescy like deeds of olden time, thy pride? 

Thus, thus is God now served and glorified ? — 

Oh, bitter age ! and oh, degenerate race ! 
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CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICAL ADVENTURER. 

Lot^G before the following narrative ean be glanced at by human eye, 
or listened to by human car, the sufferings of him who is the subject nf 
it will, in this world at least, be at aU end. May I hope that, though in 
lile I have little benefited my species, my example may serve as “ a 
negative instruction to my successors for ever.” 

I am a younger son of a gentleman of good family, but small estate, 
in one of the midland counties of England. It is not my purpose to 
enter into further details than are necessary to illustrate the main Object 
of my narrative. At an early age I was sent to Eton, where I soon 
began to distinguish myself, particularly by the elegance of my Latin 
verses, and the facility v\ itli which I composed them. Nor did I stop 
there. I learned, in process of time, to excel in Greek verse also ; and, 
Avhat was pcrliaps of more importance than either, I discovered that I 
liad a peculiar aptitude for English versification. In short, by the time 
I was ready to leave l^'ton, and go to the University, I had acquired tlie 
reputation of being, if not a very profound, an elegant scholar, and a 
very clever fellow. 

I re[)aired to the University of Oxford with my school honours hiid- 
ding thick iqion me; and there 1 found a new career open to my ambi- 
tion. There were the University honours, as well as the honours and 
emoluments of my Coller-U-? fried for; and there was, besides, the 
palm of elotpience to he won at the Oxford S])outing Club. Everybody 
who knows anything of Oxford must have heard of its Spouting Club — 
tliaf; arena of elocpience in whicii the young Oxonian, as he declaims in 
all the majesty of would-be manhood, and real verse-oiit-of-place and 
prosc-run-mad, feels, or fiincics, that “ the eyes of Europe arc upon 
bini.” 

I soon beeame so enamoured of the ‘‘ eloquium et famam ” of the 
orators of this club, that 1 devoted no small degree of exertion, and no 
ineonsiderable portion of my tinie, to enable myself to assume a respect- 
al.>lc station amongst tlicui. Tn due time, and after one or two failures, 
I succeeded in the object of my ambition, and, by so doing, led the W'ay 
to my misery and ruin in after life, lint I will not refer to that at 
present ; the sequel of liiy story will be dark enough, without the iiitro- 
(luctiou of gloomy reflections out of place. 

In process ot time I became (I believe I may venture to say) the 
second speaker there. It is in the hour of my humiliation that 1 write 
this, when llie pride of that spirit which I once believed invincible has, 
indeed, received a fall ; but had I been asked then, or had, perhaps, any 
of my friends been asked, the answer would most probably have been 
that I was the first. But, he that as it may, aiiotlier man and myself 
Were certainly tlie two leading orators of the Oxford Debating Society, 
at the time of which my narrative leads me to treat : that other man was 
an Etonian, and was my intimate friend — indeed, by far the most intimate 
friend, save one, I ever had. We were united by the idem nolle atqiie 
nolle,” — by a similarity of tastes in literature, — by a similarity of prin- 
ciple, at least of sentiment, in politics. The side we had chosen in 
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politics was the liberal otic, perhaps I might say the nltra-liheral ; and 
we defended it with a constancy, a skill, and a resolution that obtained 
for us almost uninterrupted victory .on the narrow field on which we 
then fought. Though my friend’s taste iti literature was nearly similar, 
his a]:)plication was greater, and his character less mercurial than mine. 
But I must proceed ; for I write for a far other end than to give a cri- 
tique either upon his eloquence or my owm. 

The time for taking my degree of Bachelor now^ approached, and I 
found, to my no small dissatisfaction", that ray oratorical occupations 
had encroached so far upon my time, that I was not prepared to 
take nearly so high a place in the examination as my friends ex- 
pected me to take, and as, perhaps, 1 myself felt that I ought to have 
taken. My fears were too ell -grounded ; I failed in ray degree, — tliat 
is to say, I took a much low^er degree than I ought, or, at least, than I 
wished, to have done. And this was scene the first of the advantages 
of being a spouting-clul) orator. I remained at Oxford, and read for an 
Oriel Fellowship. Failed in that, too; — once — twice. Scene the second 
of the young orator’s tragedy. 

I now went down to my father’s seat, in shire. I cannot say 

exactly tliat I met w ith a cold reception : hut I saw that they were dis- 
appointed ; for they had ex])ecte.d to see me icturn crow^ned with Oxford 
honours, and, what was of more importance to a younger son of a not 
over -w'cal thy ffimily, in possession of a fellowship. I soon found that I 
was a mere cypher in the family, and, perhaps what was worse, in the 
neighbouring families. There wois my eldest brother, who was to Imve 
the estate, and my second brother, who was to have the fan\ily living, — 
both very important peisons in their way, whose talk was of horses and 
dogs, guns and fishing-rods. In “such branches of learning ” their 
acquirements were considerable; and their contempt was proportionably 
great for most of the other human arts and sciences. 1 who, though not 
altogether unskilled* in the exercises in which they excelled, yet, from 
having had my attention constantly directed to puisuits of a different 
character, w^as a neophyte compared to them, came in for ray full share 
of that contempt; but what annoyed me rather more (for, to own the 
truth, the estimation in which 1 mjght be held by such judges as iny 
dearly-beloved brothers never much troubled my repose) was, that I 
found myself, in the circles in wdiich my family mingled, particularly 
among the young ladies of those circles, a person of marvellously small 
importance. . The young jades, while they treated my biotliers with 
due consideration, api)eared to rcgaid me as a disappointed, a ruined 
man — in a word, as a failure; they had not the discrimination to find 
out the germ of an orator and a statesman in the landless and livingless 
younger brother, I perceived this — and the discovery, I promise you, 
was far from an agreeable one — on the contrary, it was gall and worm- 
w^ood to my haughty and aspiring spirit. Yes, the thought that I was 
despised, even by them, cut me to the very soul. “ What,” thought I, 
“ are all the once fair prospects to the haughty and aspiring — blighted 
for ever ? Are his hopes dead within him ? His visions of fame, and 
power, and glory — are those for ever fled ? Is the fabric of his tower- 
ing ambition crumbled into dust? No, truly, they shall find not. I 
have failed in my degrees and in my fellowship, where many a dull, 
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plodding pedant succeeds; but, for that, surely I have not failed as the 
architect of my fortunes. The energies I had within me were not, and 
they shall not have been, bestowed in vain.^’ 

My resolution was taken. I sought an interview with my father, and 
explained to him my desire of immediately commencing in real earnest 
the study of the law, with a view of being called to the bar as soon as 
possible. He consented, but told me that, as the expenses of my educa- 
tion had already been very considerable, he must limit my allowance in 
London to the smallest sum that I could possibly subsist on as a gentle- 
man ; and that, as he could undertake to continue that only. for a very 
few years, I must make up my mind, if I did not succeed at the bar 
within that space of time, to give up my profession of the law, and Jive 
on a curacy. I readily agreed, feeling confident, as most young men 
under similar circumstances do, that I should make my fortune long 
before the expiration of the time prescribed. 

Accordingly I left shire, determined never to return to it, or, at 

least, not till I was a great man. Alas ! I never returned — I will never 
return. Let that pass. I commenced my legal studies and began to keep 
terms at Lincoln’s-liin. The life of a jmung lawyer, who means to live 
by his profession, is often, I might say is almost necessarily a hard and, 
wdiat is wTirse, a cheerless one. In the middle of a large and luxurious 
capital, he sees himself surrounded by gaieties in which he cannot 
mingle, and tempted by pleasures in which he dares not to partake. 
And thus, in that gloom of solitude, he w^astes Ins youth, and, perhaps, 
the best years of his early manhood, enjoying neither the cup of plea- 
sure nor the smile of beauty, and as yet without a share of those honours 
which, to hoary atribition, arc sometimes more than a recompense for 
the loss of all the pleasures of youth. Vain thought ! As if anything 
whicli human life or vulgar ambition could bestow was a recompense 
for those pleasures. But this, at least, was not my fate, however hard 
it might l>e, it was not this. Not so was I doomed to waste my golden 
youth, — and for the maturity of manhood, that I shall never behold. 

My friend and rival in eloquence, I think I should rather say fellow- 
labourer, in the Debating Society at Oxford, had not disappointed the 
expectations of his boyhood. He had written one or two clever 
pamphlets, and, in short, had gained so much reputation for ability both 
as a speaker and wu'iter, that the Whigs thought it worth their while 
to brirjg him into Parliament. He did not disappoint their expectations 
of him, and soon proved himself a powerful accession to their forces. 

Shortly after I Imd been called to the bar, and had already began to 
feel the influence of that Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,” 
the portion of so many a young lawyer, I was sitting one morning expect- 
ing briefs, but expecting them in vain, when a somewhat sharp double 
knock at iny outer door aroused my attention (not very deeply fixed) 
from the law-book I w as perusing. I have an ear for knocks though 
not for music — and it seemed to me that there was something peculiar 
in the knock in question — something that bespoke decision and a degree 
of impatience. I listened attentively, and, heard my clerk (poor devil ! 
his steps, no doubt, quickened by a regard to the main chance, vide- 
licet in this case, his jackall share of the spoil) move with alacrity to 
open the door. 

“ Is Mr. at home ?” — a gentleman certainly, by his voice. 
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‘^Ves,Sir.’^ 

‘‘‘ Take rny card in.*’ . 

Will you walk in. Sir ?” 

** Take in iiiy card, 1 say.” 

The clerk entered and presented a card — Lord — — ; tell his lord- 
shi]) to walk th.*’ 

“ Will your Lordship walk in?” said the obsequious clerk, throwing 
wide open the door of the chamber, bowing very low, and as he did so, 
placing hirnself exactly in his Lordship’s way. His Lordship made hi.s 
Way into the room with some difficulty, without falling over my bowing 
clerk ; and I too bowed low in return for the graceful salute of one of 
the most celebrated men in Europe. When his Lordship, at my request, 
was seated, he began ; — “ Mr. - — I have taken the liberty to call 
oh you on some very particular business ” — (I bowed) — ‘‘though not 
strictly professional, and on that account my iiitriiding on you may 
rec^uire some apology.” 

“ None in the world, my Lord.” 

Well, Sir — hem — the purport of my visit, Mr. -, though not pro- 

fessional, is of an important character.” I assumed an attitude of the 

utmost attention. In one word, Mr. , for I hate circumlocution, 

the object of my visit is to submit to your consideration the following 
})roposal. If we bring you into Parliament, will you, heart and soui, 
support us ? I see my abruptness has somewhat startled you. But you 
liiay take time to consider the matter, and give us your answer in a day 
ot two, or say a week. Of course I speak to a man of honour? ” — I 
bowed. 

My Lord,” I then said, “ I confess that the suddenness of your pro- 
posal has thrown me into some difficulty. The tem])tation is certainly 
great to a young man like myself, as you probably know, without fortune 
or powerful connexions. At the same time, your Lordship may pro- 
bably have heard, if any thing connected witli a person so obscure and 
imiinportaiit as 1 am may have been deemed worthy of a moment of 
your Lordship’s attention, that the principles in politics which I liave 
hitherto professed are not those of your Lordship’s party.” 

“ Mr. , I have heard as much ; but, my de.ar Sir, you were so 

young — all young men, Mr. , of spirit and talent take tliat side ; 

hut they generally — as imagination grows less, and reason more powerful 
— they generally sec reason to change their opinion. Is not that the 

case, Mr. ? I am confident your candour will ulloiv that I am 

right. Come, Mr. , you are no bigot to republicanism, or even to 

whkgism?’* 

I smiled. 

“ But, my Lord, I have no fortune to support the rank of a Member 
of Parliament.” 

“ Be under no uneasiness on that account, Mr. ; the nation has 

no right to be served fur nothing.” 

I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and remained silent. 

Lord fixed upon me bis eagle eye, as if he would read what was 

passing in my inmost soul. I fancied I could see him watch his time, 
as tlie falcon does his to pounce upon his prey; and even when he 
appeared to act with a generous disinterestedness, he adopted the best 
means’ to secure bis victim. He saw there w^as some struggle. There 
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wtt»; — and had I been impevfitively called upon to retlith a definitive 
answer upon the moment, that answer, from the very fedddetthefes of 
the resolntion I was called upon to take, would have beeii iri the 
negative. 

“ Well, Mr. he said, “ it Would be wrong to ask yoU to gitfe a 

definitive answ^er to a question Of such moment, Upon the spot. This 
day week, will you do me the honour to call upon mO ? Let me ifee — ‘ 
shall we say about this hour — will that suit you?’* 

“ Perfectly, my Lord — that is, if it is perfectly convenient to yoiir 
Lordshij^ — for ray time, you know, is of no importance, compared to 
yours.” 

“ Very well, Mr. , on that day I shall expect to see you. — GoOd 

ninmiiig.” And so ended an interview that sealed the fortune of iny 
future life. 

The temptation Was great certainly. It would be such a triumph 
over those w ho liad set me dow^n as a failure — who considered me as U 
hroken man, to have M. P. placed after my name, imd he of importance 
Avith a great political party — aye, and that party in powder, too. But, 
tlien, Avoukl not sonic of my kind friends say, with a commiserating 
smile, that I had made a shipwreck of my principles — I, Avho used to 
be BO violent in my liberalism ? What? — Has not a man a right to 

change his ()j)inion, when, for so doing, he sees a convincing reasdh ? 

Not to possess — aye, or not to exercise this right — is allvays to be a 
child. What! — always retain the same opinions upon compulsion? 
The very idea is absurd, and the position not tenalilc for a moment. 
My resolution W'as fixed; and, on the appointed day, and precisely two 
minutes after the appointed hour bad struck on tlie clock of a neigh- 
bouring church, I knocked at Lord ’s door. 

“ Well, Mr, said Lord , with a gracious smile, as I was 

ushered into his presence ; “ I ho|)e I may he allowed to regard your 
punctuality as a ffivoiirablc augury ?” 

After we Avere seated, he apjieared to expect me to speak. 

“ My Lord,” said I, coming to the point at once, ‘‘ 1 have made up 
my mind to accept your proposal.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. ; and I arn also glad to 

see that, like myself, you are no great admirer Of circumlocution.” 

“ I certainly am not,” I replied, “ thougli there arc cases in which 
I think it may be Used, without the charge of imbecility against him 
who uses it.” 

Rarely.” 

“ Cromwell was not a w^ak imin.” 

He nodded assent ; but at the same time gave a smile which I did 
not exactly understand. However, thought I, it does not matter; I 
don’t think yonr Lordship, or any of your friends, will overreach me. I 
know as well the conditions, I think, of the sale as you do those of the 
purchase. And if tliey are infringed — ^^Vliat ? We shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon arranged; and in no long 
time I took the oaths and my sOat :n the Commons House Of 
Parliament, as representative of the rotten borough of - — ^ — i— ^ j for 
though I did not possess an acre of landed property, that objection Was 
easily eluded. And this, by the by, is one of the most glaring acts of 
injustice inflicted by the English aristocracy on their fellow-cDUntryitien, 
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It is a contrivance by which they have now, for about a century, effec- 
tually prevented any of the people from coming into parliament, save 
and except such as are brought in in the capacity of their tools. 

Now commenced my career — alas ! not of x>leasure and of glory — but 
of misery and shame. The press opened the attack. There were no 
doubt persons connected with it who had known me as a speaker at 
Oxford ; and sketches of my history were given, accompanied by severe 
and sarcastic remarks. They pretended, however, to treat me rather 
with contempt thdn severity, as an object unworthy, from my insigni- 
ficance, of much consideration. 

But I had severer trials than that to endure. I attempted the sort of 
oratory which had succeeded at Oxford ; — I heaped antithesis upon an- 
tithesis, and pun upon pun; I brought out smart sayings by the dozen, 
and quoted humorous verses in abundance, after my most approved 
fashion. My puns and verses were treated with neglect — my antitheses 
with indifference — and my smart sayings against reforming principles 
produced coughing, and other signs of impatience from the opposite 
party ; while 1 was not yet of sufficient importance with my own to re- 
ceive the support and encouragement of their cheers. All this w^as very 
discouraging, particularly to a person of my proud and sensitive charac- 
ter ; and 1 confess, as David Hume says, speaking of the ill success of 
some of his literary productions, I w'as discouraged. 

This, I repeat, was discouraging ; hut yet even this was not all. One 
night I had made some pretty sharp, and what I intended to he severe 
remarks upon a speech of one of the opposite party. When I sat down, 
my old friend — of whom, hy the hy, I had seen very little since we had 
taken opposite sides in politics, and with whom my acquaintance had 
dwindled into a ])assiug how — rose up to answer me. He seemed to 
labour under a degree of excitement which I had never before beheld in 
him. He began, and he was at first scarcely audible from the violence 
of his emotions ; hut by and by he began to recover some degree of self- 
command, and his eloquence burst forth, like the sun from behind a 
cloud, witli a vehemence and a hrilliaucy that I had never before wit- 
nessed in him. All tlie time, too, he regarded me with a haughty, in- 
dignant, yet melancholy glance, tliat, bringing with it the full recollec- 
tion of our early friendships, communicated to me a portion of his 
own agitation, which, however, hy a strong effort, I prevented from be- 
coming visible. Although to mention it may seem comparing gi'eat 
things with small, the attack made by Pyni upon Strafford on his trial, 
as described by Baillie and others, involuntarily rushed upon my me- 
mory ; it appeared to have occiirred to the sptiaker also. 1 heard him 
thunder out the words “ apostate from the principles and affections of 
his youth,” — betrayed and insulted friendship;” and he said that 
if the valour and capacity of Strafford were unable to redeem from 
imperishable infamy even that great had man’s name and memory — 
what must it he with meaner spirits, with less illustrious apostates ?” 

I need not say that iny seat was not a bed of roses, while my former 
friend was thundering out his eloquent invectives. 1 sat it out, how- 
ever ; and one triumph, that would have gladdened the hearts of those 
who hated me, I deprived them of^ — I sat it out, I say, with an unblanch- 
ing cheek, a firm and unquivering lip, and an undaunted brow; and 
my deadliest enemy dare not affirm that I bore the thunderer’s torture 
with less than a Promethean endurance. 
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This speech, added to the other sources of annoyance, — some of which 
I have alluded to, — opened up a fountain of bitterness in my heart, the 
waters of which were to be my drink for ever after. And yet, what may 
seem strange, my antipathies did not take the direction that they would 
have been supposed likely to take. Instead of being violently directed 
against my ancient friend for his terrible attack upon me, they were di- 
rected against those who had tempted me to become an apostate — against 

Lord and some of his friends. It would seem, in fact, that my 

nature was too proud, self-willed, and intractable ever, perhaps, to 
acquire those “ interest -begotten prejudices ’’ that were to be substituted 
in the place of that earnest and early-imbibed love of freedom and inde- 
pendence that had been, the guide, the pole-star of my boyhood and of 
my youth. The nature, too, of some of the work I was called upon to 
perform was marvellously little to my taste ; — to defend every species 
of abuse by plausible pretences — to discover good reasons for bad con- 
duct — to keep out of sight the real circumstances of the case — to misre- 
present or gloss over such as could not be kept out of sight. My reward 
for all this, withal, was somewhat analogous to that of a doer of dirty 
work. I was evidently considered as a tool — as a tool that was to be 
ready for constant and indiscriminate use ; and as such, of course, I was 
to have no will of my own. 

Moreover, what, 1 will confess, galled me sorely, I was evidently con- 
sidered by the aristocrats around me as a plebeian — though my Norman 
name was as old in England as the first Plantagenet, and my family had 
been barons by tenure when the ancestors of most of those high and 
mighty peers were serfs. Some aristocrat, whose talents and acquire- 
ments I held in utter contempt, was constantly kept above me, partly to 
keep me ever sensible of my subordinate condition, and partly from the 
ever-waking jealousy entertained by the aristocracy of those whom they 
consider plebeians. Those very talents, for which they had purchased 
my services, and the powei of which they could not deny, were only 
respected as far as they were employed in defending bigotry and despo- 
tism, folly and vice ; in fostering prejudice and extinguishing the light 
of reason. 

Such among those aristocrats was the insolence of the men ; the im- 
pertinences of the women, if possible, exceeded it. There is at present 
in England a dynasty of women of fiishion, who make it their proud 
boast to enact deeds of arrogance, impudence, and folly, such as eye hath 
not seen, nor imagination coiicciv.ed. With these Aspasias the patri- 
cian political adventurer is all in all ; the plebeian is nobody. With 
them no ];)rofessional man can be a “ gentleman scarcely a member 
of the lower House of Parliament can be such, unless he must neces- 
sarily come, in time, to the upper. For example, I once heard Lady 

say, in reference to Lord ’s removal to the upper House on 

the death of his father, “ There ^ you know, he will be among gentle- 
men.” Their idea of “ gentleman ” is similar to that which Madame 
de Genlis, and her class, entertained of gentilhomme,” at least before 
the revolution. And what qualities, tliink ye, does that idea compre- 
hend ? Does it suppose a man of humane and affable demeanour; of 
the strictest honour in all his dealings; of firm, yet gentle temper, and 
enlighteneii understanding ; a man who requires no law but his word to 
make him fulfil an engagement ? Good God, Sir, do you rave ? You 
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ftte on your death-bed. Are you about to die in a state of delirium ? 
Ko, Sir, Hear me once more. Their gentleman is an ignorant, idle, 
dissolute, sclhBh, unfeeling, remorseless, insolent human brute, got by a 
]mtiician sire out of a patrician, equestrian, or semiplebeian dam ; who 
— I beg Mr* Cobbett’s juardon, 1 should say which — dresses, rides, drives, 
voh’s, games, and W’^enclies, after the mast approved fashion of tlie day ; 
and who, when be has defrauded you of your money, your time, and 
labour, or your good name, will shoot you by way of giving you satisfac- 
tion. This} he calls the satisfaction of a “ gentleman.^* Well, are you 
not satisfied? Yes. I have received such satisfaction, and 1 die “per- 
fectly satisfied.’* 

Well, Sir ; thus w as I situated. And did I like my situation ? Like ? 
No, Sir* I ielt as if 1 had sold myself to the devil, and my reward was 
that vulgarly ascribed to those who thus render themselves the devil’s 
victims. But if I am doomed, said I, to go down to hell, one at least 
of my betrayers 1 \Yill drag there with me, A man perhaps of a more 
tractable spirit might have been able to forget the degradation lie had 
snflVred, to overlook the disagrceahlcs of liis situation ; but with a 
temper and a memory like mine this was utterly imjiossible. They 
w'uuld not suflcr delusion to take possession of my soul; — they w^ould 
not let me fancy for a moment that my interests and tlieirs Avere identi- 
cal ; — they appeared imt to seek to engage my aiVections on their side ; 
— they deprived me of the aid even of ])arty morality, and in that, 
my slate of degrudalion, tlicy denied me even the ])oor boon of oblivion. 

1 know not how'.long Lius state or things might have cuntiuned before 
it became absolutely insupportable, if an acekUmt had not put a termi- 

natioii to it. The Muiijuis was one of the most aristocratic 

men even of his most aristocratic set. Though upon the wlmk; con- 
sidered umovig that set as a well-hred imiu, ihere was, at times, an 
insolent mmehahnee iu his niaimcr, that to me was specially olVcnsive. 
On one occasion it was so laid that my impetuous temper burst forth — 

“ What do you mean, Lord 

“Mean, Sir!” with a look of mingled surprise and liaughty vo?i- 
(Tiaiance. 

“ Ay, uigau, my Lord ?” 

“ Wluit do you mean, Sir.^” 

“ 1 iuean,la.)id , that 1 hold myself as innch a gentleman as any 

tnan in the realm ; and I will suHcr no man cm tlui face of the earth, 
however high his rank or otlice, either l>y deed, word, or look, to treat 
me ollierwise.” 

Another stare of astonishment and arrogance. 

“ Sir,” lie said, “ you would not have the second minister of the 
CTOwn go out with an under-secretary? Sir, you know I cannot meet 
you as a gentleman.” 

The effect produced hy his words seemed to dispel even the fashionable 

apathy of Lord . It was as if all the blood of iny fierce ancestor, who, 

iu his wrath, once struck a prince of the liouse of Plantagenet with his 
gauntleted baud, w ere transferred to my body, and as if all that blood 
rushed to my brow. I made a spring towards liiin, like that of a tiger; 
ami my hand was within an inch of his throat. 

“ Stop, Mr. he exclamied. “ You shall have the satisfaction 

irf a geutleinaii, since you desire it.” 
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I stQpped (lead short. “ You said I was not a gentleman, Lord 

J said. I was only going to place us on an equality. But your 
Lordship’s politeness renders it unnecessary. I shall expect to have the 
honour of hearing soon from your Lordship.” I left him. 

The public are sick of duels ; and so am 1. Every lacquey-school 
novel has two or three. I received shot in my sule, and missed him. 
He lives to mock at his plebeian victim, B.ut, tliough I die like the 
Ronian gladiator, I sliall yet be avenged. 

( \YTite these lines from a bed, from wliiph I shall never rise, with a 
hand that will soon be cold in death, and a mind whose already decayed 
cnevgies will soon, in this world at least, cease to exist. I know not 
what may be the death-bed of a patriot ; mine assuredly is no bed of 
roses. 1 look on what I am, and compare it with what I might have 
heeu had I followed an honest calling, or even stuck to my prcjfe&siom 
insl(^a(l of becoming the tool of an oligarchical faction and u political 
adventurer, 


A SONG IN EXILE. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF CQRN-LAW RTIYMF.S.” 
Yes, with groans my lyre is strung ; 
Tears, from Poland's ruin wrung, 

Flow in mpsic from my tongue, — 

Poland's tears and i.iJ)erty's. • 

England sa\Y our setting sun ! 

Britons, was it wisely done? 

You gave Warsaw to the Hun ! 

Why not London, Englishmen ? 

Lo, while Russia's iron tread. 

Where \vc died, or whence wo fled, 

Shakes the dust of Poland’s dead, 

N ations tremble guiltily ! 

Poland fell, and they may fall, 

( ‘ruslu'd on Freedom’s funeral pall ! 

But tlui Loi’d is Lord of all. 

Tiioii, oh Father, tremblest not ! 

Russia ! twice we overthrew 
Hordes of thine to tyrants true ! 

Twice we smote, and twice we slew, 
Recreant France, thy conquerors. 

Yet with us was Europe sold I 
Frighted France, and England cold, 
Gaul's delay, and Britain’s gold 
Bribed the Goth to purchase her. 

Hopeless, homeless do we roam ! 

Be revenge our hope and home ! 

Thoughts that quench in bloody ibarn 
Moscow’s fiery funeral I 
By Polonia’s gory sod, 

Dig thou wide, — Polonia’s God ! 

Dig thou deep, where freemen trod, 
Russia'.^ grave and Tyranny’s I 
ShcjffkiiL March 2, 18JI4, 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GIVING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 


No. III. 

We trust we have established three points in our position : — First, 
that the legitimate opera surpasses any modificatioii of dialogue and 
music in the nature and degree of pleasurable sensations it excites; 
secondly, that both with respect to the poetry and music, this construc- 
tion is susceptible of the utmost regularity, yet not incapable of any 
extension of tlie ornamental parts ; and, thirdly, that the finest models 
exist in Metastasio, fend in the composers of the last and present century. 
It remains, then, only to treat of the encouragement given to the foreign 
exemplars and to our own, and of the talents of our poets, composers, 
and artists. 

Two distinct courses mark the progress of the foreign and the English 
musical drama. 

The performance of operas had scarcely been tried in England, before 
the highest classes determined to put an end to the struggle made by the 
original introducers, and a subscription amounting to 50,000/. was raised 
in 1720, under the auspices of a chartered institution called “ The 
Royal Academy of Music,” and a board consisting of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and twenty directors, elected from amongst persons of the 
highest rank and best taste, the King himself subscribing 1000/. to 
establish a complete performance, instead of the mutilated dramas which 
we have already described. They went to work judiciously, commencing 
their task by engaging a poet to write the libretti ; the three finest com- 
posers then known — Bouoncini, Attilio, and Handel ; and to the last 
they entrusted the engagement of the singers for whom lie was to write. 
This at once gave a local habitation and a name to the Italian theatre — 
a supremacy which has never since been compensated. The highest 
patronage was secured ; nor has the exclusive principle thus begun been 
ever relaxed. The plan of private boxes, which extends to so large a 
portion of the house tliat it may be justly termed universal, and is indeed 
made entirely so by letting the spare boxes for the night, the high price 
pf admission, both to pit and gallery, and the rule of full dress which, 
till the last few years, was observed, and, to a great extent, still prevails, 
though by custom and acquiescence rather than positive institution ; — 
these adjuncts, wc say, give to the King’s Theatre (even this title does 
something) a superiority in every respect unknown to the other houses ; 
and ,without intending to detract from the exalted excellence of : the per- 
formance, we may he permitted to point out, that this very excellence is 
ensured by the rank and taste of the subscribers, and of the audience 
generally, by the power and extent of the funds thus raised, and, last not 
least, by the comparative infrequency (two nights in the week) of the 
performance, and the long -continued repetition of the same pieces*. 

• The usual period for runniufir an opera is a mouth at the first ; hut in some 
later seasons, when it has been thought expedient to try every sort of stimulus, 
this allowance has been doubled. In 1828, the house o^»ened in the second week 
in January. The operas given were, “ Marfferita d’Anjou,” “ Zelmira," Tan- 
credi,” Otello,” “ La Rosa Rossa e la Rosa Bianca," La Clemensa di Tito," “* 11 
Grociato," “11 Barbiere di Seviglia,” “ Semiramide," “ 11 Don Giovanni,” “ La 
ilonua del Lago,” “ Medea,” ** La Cenerentola,’* Nina," and f^La Gazza Ladra.” 
In these fifteen operas there was little novelty, but much diven^y. 
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Here wc have tlie three greatest requisites' and incitements to perfection, 
though not in the same order — power to remunerate die greatest talent, 
leisure to improve it to the utmost, and judgment to award the due 
measure of praise or censure. Such is the fair representation of the 
stimulus, the reward, and the direction which have for the last century 
awaited the exercise of foreign musical and dramatic talent in England- 
But this is by no means all the advantage the foreigner enjoys above 
the national theatres. The elites of the whole continental world are en- 
gaged at enormous salaries — Italy, Germany, France, contribute their 
finest and best performers ; and it forms no unimportant part of the 
subject to observe liow this excellence is reared and nurtured abroad. 
Every town of the least note in Italy has its Opera*, for which musical 


* The arrangements of these companies is thus amusingly described by the author 
quoted subsequently in the text. It serves to show the interest that national and dra- 
matic music especially excites throughout all Italy. “The mechanism of an Italian 
theatre is as follows : — the impresario is frequently one of the most wealthy and 
considerable persons of the little town he inhabits. It most commonly proves a 
ruinous undertaking. He forms a company, consisting of a prima donna, tenore, 
basso caiitante, basso biiiTo, a second female singer, and a basso. He engages a 
maestro (composer) to write a new opera, who has to adapt liis airs to the voices 
and ca])iicitie8 of the company. 'Ilie poem (libretto) is purchased at the rate of 
from sixty to eighty francs from some unlucky sou of the Muses, who is generally 
a poor hungry abbc, the hanger-on to some rich family of the neighbourhood. 
The character of the parasite, so admirably painted by Terence, is still found in 
all its glory in Lombardy, where the smallest town can boast of five or six families, 
with an income of five thousand livres. The impresario, who, as we before ob- 
served, is generally the head of one of these families, intrusts the care of tho 
financial department of the concern to a registrario, who is commonly some petti- 
b‘f?giug lawyer, who holds the situation of his steward. The next thing that usually 
happens is that the impresario falls in love with the prima donna ; and one of 
the great objects of curiosity among the gossips of the little town, is to know if ha 
will give her his arm in public. 

“ The troop, thus organised, at length gives its first representation, after a month 
of cabal and intrigues, that form subjects of conversation for the wl\ole. period. 
This prima reci/a forms an era of the utmost importance in the simple annals of 
this little town, and of which larger towiM can form no idea. During a whole 
month, eight or ten thousand persons do nothing but discuss the merits and' 
defects both of the music and singers, with all the stormy vivacity which ia native 
to the Italian clime. This fir.st representation, if no unforeseen disaster occur, is 
generally followed by twenty or thirty others, after which the con)pany breaks up. 
This is what is generally called a sttugione (sea.son.) The last and best is that of 
the carnival. The singers wlio are not scriturati (engaged) in any of these compa- 
nies, are usually to be found at Milan or Bologna : there they have agents, whose 
business it is to find them engagements, or to xnanmuvre them into better situations 
when an opportunity offers. At length the most important of evenings arrives. 
The maestro takes his plac j at the piano ; the theatre overflows ; people have flocked 
from ten leagues distance ; the curious form an encampment around the theatre 
in their calashes ; all the inns are filled to excess, where insolence reigns at iu 
height. All occupations have ceased ; at the moment of the performance the town 
has the aspect of a desert. All the passions — all the solicitudes — all the life of a 
whole population iit concentrated in the theatre. The overture commences ; so 
intense is the attention that the buzzing of „a fly could be heard. On its conclusion, 
the most tremendous uproar ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds or hissed 
or rather howled at without mercy. It is not in Italy us in other countries, where 
the first representation is seldom decisive, and where either vanity or timidity pre^ 
vents each man from intruding his individnal opinion, lest it should be found in 
discordance with the opinions of the majority. In an Italian theatre, they shout, 
they scream, they atamp, they bntjabour the hacks of the scats with their cane^, 
with all tlie violence of persons possessed. It is thus that they force upon othera 
tlie judgment wdiich they have formed, and strive to prove that it is the only sound 
April, — VOL, XL. NO. CLX, 2 H 
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gramas are expressly composed. After his success at Bologna,** says 
the biographer of Rossini, ‘V which is considered as the head-quarters of 
Italian music, Rossini received offers from every town in Italy. Every 
impresario (director) was required, as a sine qua now, to furnish his 
theatre with an opera from the pen of Rossini.’* Thus, Italy presents a 
series of hot -beds in which talent is stimulated to the utmost. We 
presume there is scarcely an instance to be found in England of an ori • 
ginal composition brought out at a provincial theatre. Such works must 
have the impress of metropolitan approbation before they can be listened 
to or endured in the country, to say nothing of the impossibility the 
provincial manager would encounter of paying the labours of the com- 
poser. These are the circumstances which, together with the daily 
intermixture of music with religion in Italy, tend, perhaps, as much as 
climate and constitution, to exalt the excellence of Italian singers*, over 
and above the stimulus applied by the eternal repetition of music in 
tluiir churches and streets, and the excellent foundation given to no 
small numbers in their conservatorios. From all these causes, music 
becomes almost a part of their nature, and certainly an article of the 
first necessity. 

In England, the music of the drama is in every sense made secondary. 
We have shown how sxil)ordinate a part it holds in the structure of opera 
— how its effects are interrupted and dissipated by dialogue. But even 
this is scarcely the worst. By the station assumed by, and allowed to the 
fpreign drama, it is at once depressed to a lower — an indefinitely lower 
place. Opinion is enlisted against Englisli opera at the very outset. 
It is demitted to the English theatres, a term, in this sense, of reproach. 
Will any body living, after seeing an opera at the King’s Theatre, ven- 
ture to compare the music, the house, the band, the singers, or the 
company of Covent-garden or Drury-lane, with what they witness, 
enjoy, and admire at the Haymarket? Unquestionably not. Let any 
person attend one Italian opera, and the English theatre is degraded for 
ever in his estimation t* If is very questionable whether this sense of 


one ; for, Btrange to say, there is no intolerance equal to that of the eminently 
fieiiBitive. At the close of each air, the same terrific uproar ensues ; the bellowings 
of an angry sea could give but a faint idea of its fury. 

“ Such, at the same time, is the taste of an Italian audience, that they at (mce 
distinguish whether the merit of an air belongs to the singer or the composer. Ihe 
cry is ‘ Bravo David I bravo Maestro!’ Rossini then rises from his seat at the 
piano, his countenance wearing an air of gravity, a thing very unusual with him ; 
he makes three obeisances, which are followed by salvos of applause, mingled with 
a variety of short and panegyrical phrases. This done, they proceed to the next 

presides at the piano during the first three representations, after which 
he receives his 800 or 1000 francs, is invited to a grand parting dinner, given by 
his friends, that is to say, by the whole town, and he then starts in his vetunno, with 
his portmanteau much fuller of music paper than of other effects, to commence a 
iimilar course in some other town forty miles distant,’* 

* When Torri first appeared in England, the writer was sitting next a professor 
of admirable taste and science, who had passed much of his time in Italy. After 
Torri’s first airj he said, “ Almost every house in Italy, 1 assure you, would pro- 
duce as good a singer as this man. I do not wish to disparage his ability, but 
toere^ to shew how much better the art is there cultivated.” „ 

f Three or four seasons ago, Laporte, at his benefit, gave ‘‘Tancredi, supported 
py Malibran, Sontog, &c. and the English farce of “The ^ttery Ticket, in 
^rder to display his own ability in AlhrmwaocUra most disgusting part* I^otmng 
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national degradation is not increased by the adaptation of Italian .operas 
through which it has been found imperative to amuse the public, instead 
of the original productions of native composers. It was indeed sup- 
posed that the general taste would be raised and improved by a nearer 
acquaintance wdth the finest Italian pieces, when Storace first incorpo- 
rated their music with our operas and our language. But if that sup- 
position form any ground at present for transmuting Mozart, and 
Rossini, and Bellini, it also serves to prove the assertion, that English- 
men can produce nothing so well worthy the approbation of their coun- 
trymen — an admission of the most fatal tendency. 

When w^e continue the parallel, the same injurious inferiority will 
he found throughout. The band are lower in talent. Why ? Because 
the funds of the King’s Theatre are sufficient to pay the superiors of 
the profession — because an engagement in the one is more honourable 
than in the other — because the service of the one is devoted wholly to 
accompaniment — because the nights of performance are fewer, the re- 
liearsals more, and the correcting judgment of the audience tar more 
certain and more awful. The singers at the English theatres feel the 
same depression. What ruins their style ? — the knowdedge that, to gain 
an engagement, they must gain popularity. Now, the majority of audi- 
ences are those wdio pay from four shillings to sixpence for their admit- 
tance. If it he not thought too contemptuous, tliey may fairly be said 
to be the vulgar. To their level, then, must the artist lower his style, 
if he desires to be encored three times, and, upon the strength of those 
plaudits, enabled to fix his own enormous nightly salary*. 

It need scarcely be added, his notions of refinement are obliterated, 
his inarmer becomes essentially violent and vulgar, to suit the capacities 
f)f his audience ; and, thus the art is debased and ruined, not so much 
to gratify the cupidity of the artist, as to suit the popular demand. The 
aristocracies of rank, wealth, and taste resort to the King’s Theatre ; 
they are seldom, if ever, seen at an English House; and can it be a 
matter of wonder when the two are compared ? 

The first postulate then to give a fair chance to English talent is, to 
place it upon a par with the foreign in respect to patronage, because it 
is demonstrated that this, if it he not employed absolutely to depress 
native ability, is at least diverted from its support. The King’s Theatre, 
we arc persuaded, is the place, and the only place, where the English can 

could be more finely executed than Rossini’s beautiful, inspiring, and affecting 
music. The principal actors in the broad English farce were Laporte, Mr. W- Ben- 
nett, Hiimby, and, to the best of our recollection, Mrs. Orger. It so happened, 
that we dined next day in company with Matthews, and sat next him at dinner 
The conversation turned on the opera of the previous evening. Matthews was 
there ; and we shall not soon forget the vehemence of his anger at such a com- 
parison of the merits of the two dramas. “ Sir,** said he, “it was done on purpose 
to disgrace us. There was the most splendid audience tlwj metropolis could as- 
semble. Nothing could he more excellent than the acting or the music of the opeiw ; 
and to this was contrasted one of the most vulgar of our farces. 1 say nothing qf 
the actors ; but, Sir, I blushed for my country. I sat thus, Sir, (holding his head 
in an attitude of the most ludicrous depression) the whole night. I dare not look 
to the right or the left. 1 blushed, Sir, for my country.” And he concluded by 
giving a most marvellous proof of his own faculty by au imitation of I^aporte in 
his address, which he could have heard but once. 

* The best singers — Braham, Phillips, Stephens, Patou, &c., have been of late 
years engaged,, not for the season, but a given number of nights, at. per night, and 
the sums may be well be called enormous. 

2 H 2 
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meet the foreigner on levd ground and have fair play. The diffio^ulty is 
to effect it without the conversion of the Italian into an Englisli theatre. 
It ip not to be imagined that the patrons of the Opera could be induced 
to give up four evenings in the week to such an amusement Two, 
divided between English and foreign, would remunerate neither the 
manager nor his troop. Some aTrangement, however, which might 
lower the subBcription and admission to both, — since, if the companies 
were doubled, a vast portion of the expense would be avoided, — appears 
to present the way out of this embarrassment. The dejicit of the aris- 
tocracy might be compensated by the public at large ; the subscription 
might be divided, first, at per annum for all the performances ; — secondly, 
at per annum from the foreign or tlie English ; — thirdly, for half of 
each. This expedient, with a diminution of the general price of admis- 
sion, say the gallery to 3.9., and the pit to 6 a*. or the boxes to 8.9., 
would at once make the King’s Theatre a profitable speculation, give to 
English opera and English ability a fair field, and afford to the public a 
better and cheaper accommodation. 

The habit of going to the Ilaymarket is, as Falstaff says of instinct,. ‘ 
“ a great matter;” for it is become from habit a sort of second nature 
to its frequenters. They cannot endure the less private, less elegant, 
less easy (if you please, less aristocratic and exclusive) accommodations 
of the English playhouses. Nor is it matter of wonder, when the dif- 
ference betw een the two in all respects is compared. 

And now let us inquire into what have been the claims of our English 
artists ; for we ho]>e to be able to prove that, even under all disadvan- 
tages, they have, in other and relevant branches of art, proved their title 
to pre-emineijce iu this, had their talents been rightly directed. 

We say the first desideratum is a poet ; and it will hardly be disputed 
that this our age has produced men capable of the highest elevation. 
Byron was, and Moore (to descend no lower) remains eminently gifted 
with the power to produce a fine lyric-dramatic poem : indeed, the ex- 
quisite delicacy of Mr, Moore’s feeling and tact in setting words to music 
declares him to be the person best qualified, perhaps, of all who have 
ever existed, to write words for music; while the peculiar vein of ima- 
gination displayed in his ‘‘ Lalla llookh,” and his Loves of the Angels,” 
declare how exquisitely powerful he would be in the portraiture of pasr 
sion on the lyric stage. Had the meed been offered, it w^ould have been 
won. Perhaps a new', and scarcely less admirable writer, of opera may 
be found in Mr. Bulwer. But let the sun shine, and the bees will come 
forth ; — let fame and reward be attached to this species of composition, 
and genius will be attracted to its production. We have elevated our 
views to supreme excellence ; but in this respect, if the competition with 
Italy alone be regarded, we might have contented ourselves with a far 
lower estimate; for what can be more contemptible than the libretti 
upon which Rossini’s best operas are erected ? 

The next point is the composition. Here, if English genius have 
failed, it is because it has taken a wrong impulse. First, can any foreign 
opera of its age be said to exceed, or perhaps equal, the Artaxerxes ” 
of Arne ? We might, indeed, go farther back. Matthew Lock’s music 
of Macbeth,” and Purcell’s songs in Dry den’s ])lays, may challenge 
rivalry, for origiixality and power, with any such works of any times. 
Shield had a purity and a nationality (always taking into the estimate the 
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misdirection of musical effort in our mixed pieces of dialogue and song) 
that place him very high ; and, discarding all others, we may, without 
ahaine, bring forward the immense range and ability of Bishop’s pro- 
ductions*. He has written in all styles, for he has imitated all 
styles ; but if he were asked why, he would perhaps reply, because, in 
the variable and uncertain state of the knowledge and praise of the art 
in England, it was necessary to bis popularity. Had this acquisition 
(the one thing needful to an artist’s getting his bread) been founded on 
that noble estimation w^hicb is derived from such judgments as regulate 
and reward the composers for the King’s Theatre t ; had he been induced 
to write for the same end, there can be little doubt that his fire would 
have been more intense and brilliant, because it would have been more 
concentrated and better supplied with that vital ingredient of general 
approbation — the fiat of an audience, “ few, though fit,” which is the 
real support of the flame of genius. That Mr. Bisliop’s name alone 
should be cited may appear somewhat invidious, when other composers 
have written much in a popular style, Mr. Braham I especially. But 
we do not mean to exercise any exclusive partiality : we take the most 
prominent name, both for quantity, industry, and talent ; and it should 
seem that we can adduce no stronger argument for the support of our 
general principle — the legitimate construction of opera — than the fact 
that our stage has been usurped for the last few years by adaptations of 
foreign pieces approacliing this construction ; which, though it does not 
amount to positive proof that such construction is absolutely necessary 
to success, gives very strong grounds for the belief that the height of 
passion and expression at which foreign composers have arrived is chiefly 
attributable to that cause ; and that English ability has failed in no 
small degree from the Avaut of that concentration of the mind to musical 
effects alone which is generated by the continuous use of melody and 
harmony uninterrupted by dialogue. 

We come next to consider the capacities of our artists. If we look 
at the list of the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, we find it filled during 
its best period almost entirely by English professors. No one will doiil:^ 
that the place of Sig. Spagiioletti, without derogating in the least from 
his acknowledged ability, would have been supplied to equal advantage 
by one English violinist, or by more than one. All the wind ■ instru- 

* In all eatses tlue allowance must he granted for that predilection which is called 
national. Where can more heautii'ul things he found than Bishop's airs, ** By the 
simplicity of Venus’ Doves,’* “ Sweet Home,” “ Bid me Discoui*se;” duets- — “ On 
a Day," and** As it fell upon a Day;" concerted pieces — “ Blow, gentle Gales,” 
** The Chough and Crow,” " When the Wind blows," and ** The Tramp Chorus ” ^ 
If they lack the intense passion of the Italian dramatic pieces of Kossini, it is pro- 
bably because the English do not feel, and consequently do not embody their feel- 
ings in music, in the same manner as the Italiaus. There is more depth, though 
less force. ^ 

i It is a curious fact that, in this respect, the English houses have siirpisssed tb4 
Italian theatre. Bishop was for years engaged, at a regular salary, to compose operiis 
expressly forCoveiit Garden, and he did compose more tliaii sixty. No composer has 
been here, for very many years, engaged for the Haymarket, Except Rossini; who 
undertook to write one opera, ** Ugo Re dTtalia,” and came over to do it iti 
season of Beiielli's management, hut departed re infeetd, Rossini has not wiithiu 
above half the number of pieces produced by Bishop. 

X Ha obtained the lar||;est sum ever given for an English opera, probably six 
times as much as Rossini ever had for his highest — namcily, 12504 for The 
English Fleet.” 
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i^ents are known to be pre-eminenl?— they may challenge all Europe/ 
And where can be found the equal of the incomparable Lindley ? Not 
a word more need be said upon this branch of the subject, except to 
point out that these, our first-rate talents, have invariably been employed* 
at the foreign theatre, to support foreign vocalists and foreign composi- 
tion. And why ? Because the highest patronage of the country has 
enabled the impresario of the Italian Opera to pay better for less labour, 
whilst the edai of a desk in that orchestra has been a not less seductive 
inducement to the artist. 

But how do we stand in the comparison of vocal ability ? Let us see. 
W e will not go back beyond the memory of out own times ; and then 
we may pronounce, unhesitatingly, that, under all disadvantages, Eng- 
land has exhibited talents whieli place her at least above dishonour in the 
contest. Tlie whole continent has produced only three female artists of 
overshadowing powers since the beginning of the century — Catalani, 
Pastft., and Sontag. It is a question whether, all the attributes of a 
singer taken into the account, our Billington was exceeded by any of 
them. The surpassing compass, and the beauty and flexibility of her 
natural organ, was perhaps more than a match for the volume, richness, 
and force of Catalani, whilst in science the Italian was immeasurably 
below our countrywoman. Italia — hella Italia herself — acknowledged 
and worshipped at the shrine of the Tramontane. Pasta, it is true, com- 
bines extraordinary tragic power, and is thus elevated above any singer 
we can cite. Sontag was ecpialled by Mrs. Salmon in the exquisite de- 
licacy of her tone ; and in velocity the English stands as high as the 
German artiste. Mrs. Salmon was not, indeed, tasked in the same 
manner or degree, for she never tried her ability upon the stage. We 
speak, however, from a long and, accurate knowledge of her powers, and 
we pronounce, without the least fear of contritdiction, that she would 
execute any conceivable passage w ith a legerity and neatness, and, above 
all, with a beauty of tone and accuri^cy of intonation''^ that not even 
Sontag could equal in the first, or excel in the latter quality. 

At the beginning of the century, we find even the Italian stage occu- 
pied by another native female, Storace. Like Billington, she had received 
the last polish in the true region of melody. We have, however, only to 
show that English genius is capable. Storace was a fine musician, 
wdth a coarse voice and limited organic endowments, hut of strong sense. 
In the opera huff a of her time — for it has since assumed a decidedly 
different character— she was not exceeded. 

We have before insisted on the necessary allowance for national style, 
and this given, wc shall not omit amongst the vocalists, peculiarly and 
properly English, the name of Miss Stephens. With a voice of the 
lovelieH kind — for that is the epithet that best describes the analogy 
between the visual sensation of beauty, of form, feature, and complexion, 
and the filling up of the sister sense of hearing by her full, round, 
pure, rich, and satiating tones, a sacred and homefelt delight,” that 
belonged perhaps to her alone, and was in perfect accordance with Eng- 

* We have heard, with. much concern, that Mrs. Salmon has been reduced to 
undeserved penury, and is now residing near London, in such a state of iiei*vous» 
depression as to he incapable of resuming her place in a public orchestra, although 
she; sings with powers sdmost unimpaired in her own room. Her old professional 
associates should do something for her relief ; the public would aid them. 
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lish noiions and Englisb Bcnsifoilities, was experienced % the heater. 
No one ever gratified the general public more than Miss Stephens, be* 
cause she was natural, chaste, and faultless, though she aspired not to 
move the heart by those violences which constitute the excesses, and 
for that very reason, the fascinations of the voluptuousness of Italian 
art. It is not within the scope of our intention to go below the most 
exalted members of the profession; for if it be established that England 
can confront the continent in its superiorities, there needs no proof 
to tlie inferior departments. We may, however, adduce the fact that 
Mrs. Dickons maintained a most respectable position in the same opera 
(“ Le Nozze di Figaro”) with Gatalani; and who, in her walk, halt 
adorned the Italian stage more than Madame Vestris? 

Wc shall rest our demonstrations as to masculine ability upon the 
one great artist of our age and countr}% Mr. Braham*. Has Italy 
produced liis equal, lowered, as we are persuaded he has been, by his 
connexion with the English theatre, and by the infinite diversity to 
which he has turned his versatile abilities ? If in knowledge and facility 
Garcia and Rubin i, if in power Donzelli, have approached or rivalled 
him, can any of the three boast that aggregate of science, volume, tone, 
flexibility, invention, dignity, and (as a general term) expressiont^ 
which he possesses ? Well, then, in this department England has stood 
prominently out. 

Our bass singers have been comparatively few and inferior compared 
with those of Italy. Bartleman is the only great exception. Experience 
will indeed, we fear, bear out the fact that foreign countries (CJlementi 
named Russia in particular) produce nobler bass voices than our own. 
Sedgwick, who flourished at the close of the last century, is almost the 
only exception. But here we must take into consideration the superior 
employment given to this voice in the Italian lyric drama. For the last 
many years, owing to I know not what cause the bass has had a pre- 
dominant character in their operas ; and it is not to he concealed that 
the style of the serious music written for this voice, and still more the 
comic, conduces to exalt its general excellence. Zuchelli, Lablache, 
and Taraburini, pai' eminence^ are examples/ Out of this, however, 
arises another strong incentive to raise our national opera by the legiti- 
mate constructioiu Here, then, wc close our case. We trust we have 
established — 


• The first time Weber heard Braham, he said to a friend, “This is the greatest 
singer in }riurape !’* It was in his scene from the “ Freischutz.” We have the 
anecdote fj'om the person himself. 

f The Italian maxim that “ he who has a fine voice has ninety -nine out of ifie 
hundred requisites in singing,” is a gross exaggeration; for mind has as much, or 
perhaps more, to do with the matter than organic power. Fine voices we have 
had in abundance ; but where has the informing intellect, the directing sensibility, 
b(^en found to employ them except in Braham ? The more profound, the more 
difficult to move the affections, the more indispensable is the force of the under* 
standing. It is this fact which renders English expression to an English audlonCo 
so difficult. The few who really enjoy Italian singing are those who have learned 
to feel, and to think, and to express themselves like Italians, — the rest go with the 
herd ; whereas every EnglUhman can judge of his own language and his own musi- 
cal expression. 

X Lord Mount EdgeumbO) it will have been iseen, assigns a scarcity of tenors as the 
reason. 
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1st. That the legitimate construction of the lyric drama is most 
avourable to musical effects and musical talent. 

2d. That owing to the misdirection of English talent, and more 
especially to the positive and declared encouragement given by the aris- 
tocracy of rank, wealth, and taste. to foreign opera, and to the disdain, 
nourished alike hy the misconstruction and the inferiority of the means 
of the English, and concentrated by the exclusive patronage, the native 
ability lias, been chilled and repressed, while the stigma of contempt and 
vulgarity has been set upon English composition and English execution. 

. 3d. That even under these discouragements there have arisen instances 
of English ability quite equal to any single examples the continent has 
given us. 

We have>then the powers both by nature and art, if they are rightly 
applied and cherished. And although we are quite ready to admit that 
genius; is commonly impulsive to work out its own ends, rather than 
that it can be swaddled and dandled into strength, we think it has been 
demonstrated that it is all but impossible for English opera to make head 
against the force which has kept and still keeps it down. 

We regard the King’s Theatre and its patrons as the only place, and 
the only sanction properly able to give it equal ground and fair play 
against its, foreign competitor; and so long as two nights of the week 
are devoted to the Italian drama (there are often three) by the fashion- 
able world, it is difficult to perceive how any diversion in favour of the 
English can be wrought ; for, although it is not too iimch to desire, it is 
too miicli to expect from the patriotism of these, or indeed of any classes 
under the cosmopolite feelings of the present day, that they should re- 
linquish an amusement which must now be admitted to enjoy a lofty 
mipremacy, merely in the hope of elevating native talent to an equal 
height. It is, how'ever, due to national honour that the experiment 
should be tried, and it might be tried at the King’s Theatre, by the en- 
gagement of a poet, such as Moore, a composer such as Bishop, and the 
singers we possess*, to bring out a legitimate opera, even were it done 
on an extra night. This plan is suggested because it can scarcely be 
imagined that u second Boyal Academy can be established for the jilant- 
5ng of an English opera; and, say what we will, it is as clear as ])riu‘.- 
tical demonstration egn make it, that the fine arts can be reared only by 
the elegant in taste; — a distinction mainly (though not entirely) depen- 
dent upon rank, competency, leisure, and the consequent cultivation of 
the higher faculties. 

Our conclusion is, then, that we possess all tlie requisite powers, if 
we had the patriotism, and the energy, and the judgment to employ them 
to 30 just and so natural an end as the nurture of native talent. 


• The couBti-y never was so hare as at present in this respect. Braham is in 
his devlino; — how should it be otherwise at the age of more than sixty ? — and there 
U not another native of any decided superiority. Mrs. tVood (the best woman) is 
iu America. 
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No. I. 

Scene — Pall-Mall and St. James^s-sireef. 

Damon— Sylvia. 

Damon and Syi.via liad, from earliest youth, been linked in friend- 
ship’s bonds ; and as they grew in years that friendship ripened into a 
tenderer feeling. Their anxious parents watched the mutual flame, and 
cherished it— for they were equals in the world ; and Love and Fortune 
— blind as they are painted — seemed for once united in rewarding two 
fond hearts. 

The day arrived to which they had so long looked forward, when 
Hymen was to sanctify their plighted vows. It was a lovely moriung^ 
the birds sang sweetly — and the gentle Sylvia, in her bridal robe, her fair 
hair intertwined with orange flowers, her mantling blushes hid beneath 
lier flowing veil, knelt before the altar. Damon was by her side. The 
bishop breathed a blessing on their bow^ed-down heads, and prayers were 
oflered for their future happiness. The bells rang merrily — the spark- 
ling favours fluttered in the breeze — the jocund guests smiled on the 
happy pair — and Damon and Sylvia w^ere the pride and envy of the 
gazing throng. 

The early life of gentle Sylvia had been passed in rural scenes ; she 
never had tasted of the pleasures which the town affords ; nor was it 
until four short w'ecks of cloudless ]ia])pineBs had passed across her bridal 
brow that she liad ever seen the mighty city where she liow was dwelling. 
Every object was new to her ; all she saw or heard attracted her atten- 
tion and awakened her curiosity. It was Damon’s pleasing task to teach 
her where to rove amongst its mazy labyrinths — to show her the busy 
haunts of men, and fill her young mind with new ideas. 

Behold them now, installed in lodgings near the comer of Pall-Mall. 
The Palace clock — ^long absent, now restored, liiing higli above Sir 
Charles Wade Thornton, Lady Westmeath, and the maids of honour — 
was striking tliree, when Damon, leading Sylvia down the steps next 
door but one to Sams’s shop, thus whispered gently in her car. 

Oamm. The sun is briglit — the sky is clear — the south breeze gently 
blows, my love. Come forth, my Sylvia ; let us seek the higher ground 
of Piccadilly. 

Sylvia. Too gladly will I go j my dear ; but what is Piccadilly ? 

Damon. A street ; so named, my Sylvia, iiot» as perhaps you might 
suppose, from any peccadilloes there committed, but from a game so called, 
in which, in other days, the villagers delighted. Come, let me lead you. 

Sylvia {turning the corner). Oh, Damon, what a lovely place ! Is 
this St. James’ s-street? 

Damon. It is, my dearest. That white house, at the comer, teas a 
hotel, bought by Lord Middleton one day, and up for sale the next ; the 
man who dwells below, makes bugles ; and as he makes he tries them. 
Sweet is the hunter’s horn In glades like those we used to haunt; — 
under one’s breakfast-parlour such a din is most discordant : his Lord- 
ship liked it not, and left it. That door is Graham’s, where they play 
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at whist ; and as in t’other case, whene’er they doubt about a trick they 
trump it. The next is Cary’s map-shop;— Witay, we’ll wander up 
this side, and view its charms, and so return along the shade of t’other. 

Si/lvia. E’en as you will ; be you my guide. 

Damon. This is the coffee-mill. 

Sylvia. You speak in riddles : I can see no mill. 

Damon. This grocer’s shop, where Alvanley and Nugent, Sefton, 
Massy Dawson, Petre, Thornhill, and Lord Sligo go to be weighed. The 
scales with skill are poised ; and each plump peer is poised in one, and 
many pondqrous lumps in t’other. See, Sylvia, wdiere the crimson cords 
denote the place of privilege ! 

Sylvia. Strange custom, sure, this way of weighing. 

Dcwion. Just by tlie door you see that horizontal aperture ; that is 
the box belonging to the Post-Offico. In that are dropped the hopes of 
lovers and the fears of maidens ; orders for candlesticks ; letters to Lord 
Grey ; prescriptions for the gout ; proofs for the press ; counsel for sons, 
and hints for daughters ; answers to dunning tradesmen ; twaddle from 
dark-blue women, and advice from deep-read men. 

Sylvia. Oh, talk not so, my Damon ! Where dwell these tribes of 
red and blue ? 

Damon. Sweet innocence, unparalleled ! My gentle Sylvia, you shall 
know them all in time. This is the new bazaar of Crockford. 

Sylvia. It is a goodly temple. 

Damon. Its votaries are few. ’Tis pleasant, now and then, to roam 
along its paths, and steal beside the counters where the fair-haired dam- 
sels sit. 

Sylvia. Steal ! Do they ? 

Damon. At times, my Sylvia. Ladies there he who have a taking 
way with them. But say no more. This house is Farquhar’s bank, 
whence see those busy people drawing gold, to keep all things alive. 
Healy, a skilful leech — Nicholls, the stock-maker — and Nugee, the tailor 
— cluster around its base ; and Lewis, christened Kensington, displays 
rich store of silver plate, both “ new and Bccoiid-haiid.” 

Sylvia. Oh, pleasing siglit ! 

Damon. Here is poor Gilray’s favourite shop, long kept by Mrs. 
Humphries ; and here the Athena;um. 

Sylvia. What ! where the Judges, Bishops, Deans, and Doctors 
dwell ? 

Damon. No, dearest love ; that is below, jnst down by Carlton-gar^ 
dens, wliitlier to-morrow we will roam. This bears the name, indeed ; 
but else no likeness to those realms of soft repose and gentle dulness, 
over which Minerva, in her state, presides. 

Sylvia. And what tall house is this ? 

Damon. ’Tis Boodle’s. 

Sylvia. Say, Damon, what are Boodles ? 

Damon. Men in uncouth great-coats — perhaps in spencers, with 
brown-topped boots or long cloth gaiters on their legs, with whips or sticks 
in h and j and broad-rimmed hats upon their heads, with now and then a 
email pig-tail behind protruding. They wear buff waistcoats, sometimes 
striped and sometimes plain ; even scarlet may be seen in winter spread 
o’er their broad expansive fronts, with powder in their hair — elsewhere 
exploded. . 
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Sylma. Strange Cfeaturfes ! 

Damon. Here is a shop for curiosities — full Of temptation, .Sylvia# 
See, four china vases and a porcelain dog, two Indian screens, a kris 
and half-a-score of fans, a crimson pan of fish and counters, a dozen 
unmatched cups and saucers, pierced ivory balls, and snakes preserved, 
three Sandwich Island spears, a mandarin and wife, two josses and a 
hookah, a stuffed macaw, a silver tankard, and a portrait of Lord Henry 
Petty, now Lord Lansdown. 

Sylvia. I scarce can trust my eyes with such variety. 

Danwn, Triphook the bookseller lives here^ once landlord to the 
Duke of Marlborough; and this is Evans’s, late Cunningham and 
Evans, nearly related to tlie Cunningham of Harrow, who wrote the 
“ Velvet Cushion.” Look, Sylvia, this is White’s; in yon hay-window 
stand the gallant Horace, and the handsome Forrester, the kind and 
witty Alvanley, the noble Worcester, ])ungent Sir Joseph, and the gay 
Glengall, the ‘‘ King,” the “ Kang,” the “ Colonel,” Archy Mac-* 
donald, and Sir Andrew Barnard. 

Sylvia. A goodly grou)) — what do they there ? 

Damon. Look out and watch, and 

“ tell their tales 

Of every passing passenger.” 

Siflvia. In sooth, ’tis gentle pastime. 

Damon. Come, Sylvia, come — we’re now in Piccadilly; retuni we 
by the other side, and so, beneath the shade of Hoby’s shop, retrace 
our steps to Pall-mall corner. The Guards rest here — to whom their 
countrymen stand largely bound in debts of gratitude. ’Tis here they 
‘‘unfatigue” themselves from all the toils of war. And this is Crock- 
ford’s. 

Sylvia. ’Tis a palace. 

Damon. This is the coffee-room, and that the morning-room. See, 
o’er the blind, the hlooming Wombwell, William Lennox, Castlereagh, 
and Thynne, Tom Duncombe, Henry Fitzroy, Craven Berkeley, Maxse, 
Fane, and Sidney. 

Sylvia, Do they., too, pass their days in gazing on the street ? 

Damon. Their days, my dearest — but at night they sometimes play at 
hazard. 

Sylvia. Oh, tell me, what is hazard ?* 

Damon. A simjde game, played thus : — A smiling group of goodly 
swains sit round a talde covered with a cloth, aikl jmdded, so that too 
much noise shall not assail the ear, and marked with four ct contre — for 
and against^ or words to that effect. On one side is the banker, with 
great store of counters, representing money ; to him opposed sits, as 
croupier, the man w ho calls the main and chance, and aids the banker in 
his drafts and payments. 

Sylvia. What is a main, and what a chance ? 

Damon. The player holds a box, in wbieh he puts two dice. He 
shakes itj and before he strikes it on the table, calls a mimher — that is 
the main. He throw’s ; and if he nick it not, the number which he 
throws becomes his chance against the main he called. 

Sylvia. Pr’ythee go on — 1 love to hear thee ; I could listen all the 
day to such sweet prattler. 

Damon* Eleven’s tlie niok to seven — twelve to six or eight;, but 
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calling seven, tv; elve ” is crabs, and so **. eleven ** is to sii or eight ; 
cicucer ace, and aces always are j 

Bytvia. Say, Damon, might / join this pleasant sport? 

Damon, Such things ate done ; but by the sacred vOw that binds us 
to each other, I do adjure thee, touch not the box. Take a fdnd hus- 
band's anxious counsd, and when you /ictue the opportunity, play not 
yourself, but bet, and back the caster out ! 

Sylvia. Oh! virtuous Damon, trust me.— What’s here ? 

Damon. ’Tis Willis’s, the Musical Saloon, where playing of a diflfer- 
ent sort goes on. These are hotels — this the Colonial Club, where 
broken merchants and much-injured planters mourn the march of cant 
and innovation — and this is Brookes’s. 

Sylvia. Oh ! I have heard of this, even in Devon’s clustering groves. 
I pray thee tarry not, hut let us hasten on. 

Danum. This is Park Place. Lord Suffield’s is the house that faces 
you; that on the left Lord W'orcester’s ; opposite is Horace Twiss’s, once 
Under Secretary of State, and Member of the Commons House of Par- 
liamcnt^ still a King’s Counsel, learned in the law, and Bencher of the 
Inner Temide. Next door lived Alvanley, the witty and kind-hearted ; 
his house is now converted to the uses of a club ; and nearer, by one door, 
lives Lord De Rob, the winner of all hearts, and premier baron of the 
realm; that white house is the Melton, where they copy Crockford’s on 
a smaller scale. Regain we now the street — this is the Cocoa Tree, 
called by maligning knaves “ Sots’ Hole in it they drink a liijuor 
called gin-punch, by Raggct made, who for no price will sell the secret of 
its composition — iced in a summer’s evening, Sylvia, ’tis “ fit for Juno 
when she banquets.” 

Sylvia. It will soon be summer, Damon, now, 

Damon. See here, St. James’s Place. 

Sylvia. Whither leads this path ? 

Damon, Up to Lord Spencer’s. Come thread its wilds.— That white 
hay-window is Colquhouii’s, the Hanse Towns minister and agent for 
West India Islands ; a worthy man. The corner house is Hodgson’s, 
late member for the town of Barnstaple ; and that is Burdett’s. Next 
door lives Rogers, baid of Memory : that passage underneath his house 
is closely locked at his desire ; the Muses of the park and Wood-nymphs 
wild so loved to haunt his magic cell, that he was forced to bar them 
out. That large house is Lord Spencer’s, father of Lord Althorp. See 
here, my Sylvia; this is Cleveland Court,-— “ a shady, blest retreat.” 
That house was Villiers’s, Commissioner of customs once, but now ambas- 
sador in Spain. The next is Frederick Byng’s. 

Sylvia, Is he a Boodle ? 

Damon, No ; he is much too young, and too agreeable to be doomed 
to Boodleism yet. See, we have reached St. James’s-street again, 
This house is Arthur’s. 

Sylvia. What! The Duke of Wellington’s ? 

Damon. No, dear ; a club so called, where, when they dine, tliey 
lock the door, lest prowling w.olves should snatch away their food. That 
lengthened building is tlie Thatched House called. 

Sylvia. I see no thatch. 

Daffion. The crust is off the pie, my Silvia — 

Sylvia, made, as they say, like promises of lovers, to be broken^ 
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Darjfim. FoM 8UouM,nat say §o. Those spacious rooms hold com- 
panies at dinner. The Catch Club, Dilettanti, and Freehiaaons, who, 
though the house be thatched^ there tile their lodges. It is by Willis 
kept, to whom belong^ the Tooins called Almack’s- 

Sj/lvia. Shall I see <7fo.S6V? 

Damon. Please Fate and Lady Londonderry, yes. Next Wednesday. 
That lofty window is the Albion Club, — a welcome refuge for the 
destitute, and called by those who know its merits, the Asylum. The 
ne.xt is Cary’s map-shop. And now we are back again at Graham’s. 
But, lo ! I sec the carriage at the door, and Wilkins waiting our return. 
Haste we to taste the balmy air of Kensington. To-morrow we will 
stroll again, and I wdll show you more of this great town. 

Sylvia, Oh, prithee do! The music of the spheres is not so sweet as 
thy dear voice when telling me its wonders. 

, Damon. Come, dearest, come. 

Cheerfully did the fair-haired Sylvia obey the summons of her Damon, 
They reached the carriage-door; she leant upon his proffered arm* 
stepped in, and took her seat ; he gazed upon her for a moment, then 
followed her. “To Kensington,” he said, and in an instant they were 
on their way. 

Oh, happy Damon ! Sylvia, fairest of the fair ! 


MARTIAL IN LONDON, 

yiii. 

On certain printed “ Conversations between a Viscount and a Countess* 

In lett€r.Hy these colloquies make us all see 
That woviieti are equal to men i 

The titles of either begin with a B, 

And each of them ends with an N, 

What he says to her, the whole Town understand 
As the impulse of spleen or of whim ; 

But the Bane has an Antidote ready at hand, 

In the Sense of what she says to him. 

IX 

’ On the same Viscount* 

“ He flatter'd ill youth, he lampoon d in his prime,’’ 

Quoth Memory's Bard of our poet ; 

But the fault was not his, ’twas a deed done by TimCy 
My very next stanza shall show it. 

Whoever has sported on Tempe's green lawn. 

Has found out the timth of the mutter ; 

’Tis plain that, by law myfhologic, a Faun 
In process of time grow s a Satyr. 
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GERMAN DUELLING. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS,” 

The most striking objects in tbe streets of the University towns of 
Germany arc the numerous groups of young men, of a half-and-half ap- 
pearance, between that of mechanics and of men of fashion. The great 
majority incline towards the former ; and they would at once be set down 
as tradesmen’s apprentices, or others of that wholesome class which is 
obliged to earn its bread, w^ere it not for the lazy, independent air wdiich 
is prominent both in individuals and in the mass. Some, however, show 
evidence of “ blood,” both in manner and mien, and in the distinctive 
shades of dress, from the velvet and silk-lined shooting-jacket to the 
frogged and embroidered frock, as compared with the coarse coatees, the 
clumsy redmgolesy and the appurtenant articles of apparel, worn by the 
many. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the cut and pattern of the com- 
mon costume of these youths ; even when the greatest efforts are made 
at finery, the effect is villainous. A pair of brass spurs often stick out 
from torn and dirty boots ; coarse and loose-hanging pantaloons are sur- 
mounted hy gaudy and flaunting vests ; and the body coats, even when 
daubed with silk lace, fringe, and tassels, are but more glaring proofs of 
atrocious taste. The little caps, of many different colours, are ungrace- 
ful and mean ; and tlie everlasting and ever-evident pipe, full four feet 
long, sending out clouds from the mouth, or dangling from the coat 
pocket, reminds one of Person’s devil — 

Whose coat was black and whose breeches were blue, 

With a hole behind lor his tail to come through— 
and gives a notion (in many instances falsely) that vapoury vulgarity 
and smoke-dried intellect must he the distinguishing traits of a German 
student. The greater part of those 3"ouths wear miistachios; several 
allow their beards to grow on the chin, in the Charles the First fashion ; 
and some have their faces covered with hair ; while all wear the shirt 
collar turned down d la Vandyke, and dispense with the use of cravats. 

Almost every second or third man you meet has one or more scars on 
his face. These display themselves in every phasis of recent or remote 
infliction. Sometimes as if the cheek had been seared by a sliarp 
iron ; at others, as though a narrow' dash of red was daubed across ; and 
often the inelegant applications of transversal stripes of common sticking- 
plaster tell the unhealed state of the cicatrize. All those wounded 
have a prize-fighting air. Some remind one of the grim and patched- 
up physiognomy (but that is only a ivood-cnt') that serves as a frontis- 
piece to the memoirs of a celebrated German storyteller, the HocJiwelye- 
borner Baron Munchausen. On one occasion, I observed a young 
gentleman with the point of his nose carefully wrapped up, and held by 
a sling which was fastened to his cap. 

So much for the outward and visible signs of the German students. 

Their general habits of life are unrefined and debasing. Tobacco 
smoke and beer form their atmosphere. Insignificant quarrels are 
ollowed hy mean scratching-matchcs, Called by courtesy duels, hut 
better designated by their own peculiar phrase faukerei^. All this 

* A cant phrase, compoonded, it may from tbe English words poke and dwry; 
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is very degrading. In those low drinking-bouts of malt liquor amidst 
stupefying fumes from bad tobacco, there is neither good taste nor 
cleanliness. Frequent squabbles on trifling causes engender an un- 
social and quarrelsome spirit ; and the mockery of fighting, by which 
they are followed, is not even terminated by a reconciliation. Resent- 
ment should be wiped away with our own or our enemy’s blood. The 
quarrel should not be allowed to fester like the wound. But a Univer- 
sity duel ends ungenerously, as it begins ignobly. It is the very antithesis 
of chivalry. Manliness blushes for, and civilization turns sick at it. 

A pmkerei is, notwithstanding, a thing to be seen — at least by the 
traveller who attaches importance to manners, and wishes to form a com- 
parative table of national traits. I accordingly resolved to become a 
spectator of one, at least, of those affairs ; and, after various efforts, I 
succeeded. But before I describe it, I must say, that during many 
months’ residence in Heidelberg, I neither witnessed nor heard of a 
single outrage or oflcnce against public propriety, on the part of the 
Byrschenschoft, as the community of students is called. The only 
thing approaching to a frolic which came under my notice, (for I do not 
admit the discordant yells of their beer-drinking bouts, or their car 
riago-processions in and out of town as evidence of such,) w^as the 
pnslung a bundle of grass off the head of an old woman, at which lioth 
she and the youths laughed. This was a very Germanized kind of joke. 
In fact, the people, young and old, are too much stupefied with tobacco 
to be at all up to fan. I defy aiiy one to cite a dozen, much less 
“ A thousand, raw tricks of these bragging Jacks.” 

Among the exceptions — the many exceptions, I should say, to the un- 
fascinating description I have given, I had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with one, who was neither drinker nor fighter, who never 
suflered under the laws of the hieb-conimmt, the siich-comment, or the 
kmippel-c(miment (the cutting, the stabbing, or the cudgelling modes of 
duelling) ; nor ever experienced the katzenjammer (the cats’-misery) 
of growing sober after a debauch. This young man undertook to be my 
cicerone at a paukerei ; and he was not long in giving me notice that 
one was to take place, at fiv^e o’clock in the afternoon of a certain day. 

We accordingly set out for the scene of action, — a wirtschaft, or low 
drinking-house, about a quarter of a mile from the town, on the oppo- 
site side of the river. But when we reached the bridge, we learned that 
the police had got scent of the aflair; and a signal being Jioisted by a 
scout on the river’s hank, the one in communication at the wirtschaft 
gave the alarm ; and, in a few minutes, we saw the violators of uni- 
versity law* scrambling and scampering up the hills,' flying along the 
road, or pushing across the stream in the small canoes wdiich were ready 
for the occasion. The pursuit was not very fierce, for none of the of- 
fenders were taken, though a reward of three florins was promised for 
the seizure of each delinquent. But perhaps a counter-hribe had beeh 
given ; so that I was, probably, the most disappointed person on the 
occasion. 

for I know not a more rational or national derivation for it j though an ordinary 
etymologist might find one in the verb pauhen, and the collective termination which 
is not, by the bye, indigenous to Germany, 

♦ The law against duelling cannot be very strictly enforced, for no less than five 
hundred and forty of these pmkereien place during the senteitre^ or ^lleg^ 
itoursej Tor the year. 
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Another time we arrived after the husiness was done, in consequence 

a servaiif 8 mistake as to the h6ur. A third opportunity was lost by 
the doctor, who must attend on these occasions, being gone on another 
party of ])leasure with some friends. Two or three more disappoint- 
ments took place, but finally, one sultry day in August, everything fa- 
voured my wishes, and I reached the place, accompanied by my good- 
natured guide, at the same time with the combatants and the doctor, 
and we had the good luck to discover that the coast was clear, and no 
interruption likely to be offered to the sport. 

These duels invariably take place in a large, lofty room, bedonging 
to an isolated house of entertainment, which is situate on the side of a 
hill, in a by-path tliat stretches up from the road to Siegelluiusen on 
the northern bank of theNeckar. As my companion and myself passed 
through the garden and entered a straggling court-yard heiiind, the 
first thing that cauglit my attention was a man holding to a grinding- 
stone, which was turned by a little boy, the blade of a long rapier, ano- 
ther lying beside him already sharpened. A young woman passed us, 
towards a long wing of the house which reposed on a vaulted terrace, a 
pewter basin in her hand filled with water, in which floated a large dis- 
coloured sponge. An old 'woman hobbled after, with a couple of long, 
coarse towels dangling over her arm. 

All this looked like symptoms of fight, and attributions of surgery. 
They were so, in fact. And it is not easy to describe the unpleasant 
sensations excited by these cold-blooded preparations by attendants of 
both sexes, all — male and female, young and old — ^looking as wooden 
and unconcerned on their arrangements for execution as the posts of a 
gallows or a guillotine. 

Groups of amateurs now straggled into the garden and yard. They 
were all students attracted to the spot, a few from regard to the cham- 
pions, more from love of the sport, yet all with an air of al)stract in- 
difference, which only wanted an English atmosphere and English tailors 
to have made each man a breathing exemplar of the most exquisite 
dandyism. How, mused I as I looked oii, would these Germans be 
aflected by a riot or a battle ? Could such a people ever consummate a 
popular revolution ? As vassals of princedom, as tools of monarchs, 
they have often fought well, and would do so again and again. As 
enthusiasts in religion, spurred on by fanatic zeal, they shattered their 
ancient empire into fragments. But could tany sentiment purely per- 
sonal, or whicli merely embraces political rights, 'v\ ithout the pr€sti(]e of 
loyalty or religion, syfliciently rouse up the energies of the Germans of 
to-day to such a pitch as is required for effecting their own deliverance ? 
Serious questions should not be answered hastily, even to one’s-self. 
So I was determined to “ pause for a reply.” 

Among the gathering spectators of the scene I was now about to wit- 
ness there might have been two or three somewhat actively worked upon 
by the preparations for the combat. The affair itself soon commenced. 

The tw'o principal actors were as complete contrasts in personal ap- 
pearance as it w'as possible to see pitted against one another. One was 
tall, handsome, and of a fine, bold bearing ; the other short, plain-fija- 
tured, and mean-looking. Alas for the instinctive injustice of human 
nature I It was impossible not to sympathise at once, to almost identify 
<>nfcVself with liim whose ** outside man ” looked so fair. No ; a 
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whole life of experience could not resist the oft-deceiving prejudice of 
appearance ; and I mentally espoused the quarrel of this lofty and good- 
looking swashbuckler, without knowing or caring at the moment whether 
he was in the right or the wrong, a brave mau or a bully. . But the 
self-adjusting principle soon began its action; the moral pendulum 
swung straight again. My eye caught the colours on the ribbon round 
the short man’s cap. They w^ere the tricolour ! He was, then, a 
Frenchman, a son of iiberty, perhaps a boy of the barricades ? His 
opponent’s band was black and white. He, therefore, w^as a Prussian ; 
an educated, a civilised, a willing slave ! How much less degraded is 
the Russian serf, or the black bondsman of America ! Now, then, my 
sympathies have found the true course in which to run. There is no 
prejudice now to combat or give way to. I am enlisted under the 
true banner. Firm heart, quick eye, and steady arm, my brave lad ! 
“ Go it !” what a pity his name was not “ Ned !” 

And to work they soon went, and in a very exciting style. I have 
omitted to sketch the preparative strapping, on of their jjlastrons, I 
blusli to call them by their real English name of armour ; for I was 
ashamed to see men make such a mockery of fighting. Nor have I said 
a word of their casepwties. Why must I tell the truth, and translate 
them helmets ? And I skipped all mention of their mufflers — I do 
not quite like to write down the true word, gauntlets ; and I rather 
wished to let my readers enter into all the spirit of the set-to 
before I told them, as truth forces me to tell, that the combatants 
had nothing to apprehend at the utmost from all their “ notes of prepa- 
ration,” beyond a cut across the nose or cheek. Even such a consum- 
mation is not pleasant in expectancy to those who happen to have the 
fo renamed feature either too long or too short; for, be it ever so long, 
no one, I suppose, would view its curtailment with complacency. 

But admitting all the risk, still there was nothing to work very in- 
tensely on a mere observer — to make his nerves coil round his heart, or 
fix his teeth, or clench his hands, in the spectacle of a couple of youths 
slashing at each other’s skull-caps and plastrons, the latter made of 
thick leather, and forming hauberks and cuirasses, so stoutly stuiFed, 
that a pistol bullet could scarcely get through to the carcase behind. 
The “desperate fidelity” of poor Kean’s battle-scene in Richard or 
Macbeth was almost as bipod-stirring. But then he had not the pale 
cheek and the quivering lip, the frown of real anger,, the glance of 
genuine hate. These tragedians had all that ; and it was the truth of 
the picture that invested it with an interest which, compared to the 
mere assumption of truth, is what historical painting is to caricature. 

Of all the sounds associated with destruction, there is none so keenly 
painful as that produced by blade against blade, either of small-swords 
or rapiers, in single combat. The booming^of artillery, the bursting of 
shells, the rattle of musketry, the crash of sabres, — this chorus of the 
battle-field is wholesale music to a warlike mind. The singing twang 
of a cannon-bullet, or the sharp whistle of a mnskct-ball, is impressive 
rather than painful ; but the thin whisk of steel against steel goes clean 
through the mind, and makes the blood cf the brain run cold. 

1 positively forgot that my brave bully-boys could db each other no 
mortal harm; and I looked on and JisUmed for full five minutes, (.as 
they cut, and parried, and stamped, and fioiirished,) with as decided 4 
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’wound-up-eclness as any spectacle of duelling ever caused me* At the 
end of five minutes the seconds pronounced the first heat over, <Lud each 
man leant upon his friend’s shoulder, (the friend exactly “ accoutred as 
he was,”) and panted, and wiped away the plentiful moisture which 
encumbered” his brow, as Cowper (very nearly) says or sings. 

A pause of a few minutes sufficed to rest the combatants, and again 
they went to work, performing, with great activity and ingenuity, all the 
evolutions of attack and defence according to th«most approved method 
of the hieb-comment ; their seconds following every movement by their 
side, with rapiers interposed, to protect the principals from anything 
like foul play, and the vulnerable parts of their bodies from any chance- 
medley touch of the villainous cold iron.” 

Heat after heat went on to the number of five, until at last I was 
satisfied that the rivals were by far too clever. I was tired as much, at 
least, as they were. All excitement was Avorn out; and, in a most san- 
guinary yearning for the conclusion, I mentally exclaimed — 

“ Fee-faw-fum ! 

Oh, for the blood of a German man ! ” 

1 should not have cared much had it been that of a Frenchman — ay, or 
an Irishman even. Suspense, like the celebrated sauce in the “ Alma- 
naeh des Gourmands,” would make one manger son pere. 

And at last the long- wish ed-for demonstration of a w^ound was made, 
by a very pretty stream trickling, like a narrow skein of crimson silk, 
from the tip of iny tricolour hero’s chin, right down upon his plastron. 
Down fell the rapiers in a trice; off flew the casquettes ; up sprang the 
little doctor, witli his sky-blue coat and nankeen pantaloons, from the 
bench on which he had l)een dozing for full twenty minutes ; forward 
hobbled the old woman with the basin and sponge; backward ran the 
boy who attended to pick up the w^eapous ; out straggled the spectators ; 
off stalked the victor, as proud as Polyphemus ; and away slunk the 
vanquished, leaning on his friend’s arm in a maimer so sneaking, as to 
lower full cent. -per-cent, my already exhausted sympathy in his favour. 
The pleasantest relief to my fatigued and disappointed spirit w^as to 
learn that my Frenchman was, after all, not a Frenchman, and that his 
tri-coloured hatband was only the badge of the particular section of the 
University league to which he belonged. No sign or token of courtesy 
followed this catastrophe, — no shake of the hand — no look of regret, — 
but a mutual scowl of sullen indifference. The men were probably bitter 
enemies for ever. 

And so ended the paukereiy — a poor affair — an abortion of base-bom 
and ill-bred valour, begotten in a bier hranwei'y, and brought forth in a 
wein-wirthschafl, unsponsored by any high or noble sentiment, undig^ 
nified by any trait of generosity or pride. The tilting-bouts of chivalry 
were bravely barbarous ; but these scratching-matches of civilization are 
thoroughly base. 

In giving this sketch of one of the leading traits of German life, and 
in stating, but by no means exaggerating, the impression it produced 
on me, I do not mean to imply that the youths of Germany are deficient 
in that animal courage which too often urges the young men of other 
nations into personal conflicts, and makes them afiairs of life and 
death. They are, on the contrary, as ready as any others to fight a Vou- 
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trance when there is ample cause for it. And perhaps the very habits 
of such ignoble encounters as I have described is a check to the frequent 
recurrence of deadly quarrels among them. That such quarrels do take 
place, I can myself vouch, for I once witnessed a sad proof of the fact, 
in the circumstance which I shall now record. 

I was one dark January night occupied at my writing-desk, weaving 
a woof of historical events, crossed with a warp of fiction — or sketching 
some light profile of national portraiture — or endeavouring to rouse a 
spark of English feeling for the trampled -on country in which I could 
not live without being interested for it — but whether it was a volume, or 
a monthly, or a daily “ article at which I worked is of small matter to 
the event by which my labours were interrupted. 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the gusts which swept down the 
valley of the Neckar, at the opening of which the town of Heidelberg is 
situated. Its oTje main street, running for a mile between the river and 
the mountains, formed a channel for the free passage of the dirge — for 
such I soon ascertained it to be. Looking from my window, I observed 
a lurid glow rising above the house-tops and throwing its red reflection 
upon the snow wdiich covered them. A waving cloud of thick smoke 
marked the line of the procession, the leaders of which soon appeared 
coming round a slight curve in the long, narrow street. 

I immediately knew it to be a student’s funeral which thus roused 
with lugubrious harmony the snow-enveloped dulness of the place, and 
sent out a crowd of youths to parade the town, many of them in costumes 
incongruous wfith the season, and not quite consistent with tlie scene 5 
but the whole solemnity showing an arrangement of martial discipline 
which made it more than commonly impressive. 

The six leaders were wrapped in dark cloaks, and stalked on some paces 
before the band, composed of horns, bugles, and bass instruments, whose 
W' ailing tones swelled out as the procession approached, in a strain of 
commingled depth and wildness. Next appeared a young man of almost 
gigantic height, dressed in a suit of black, with large military boots and 
spurs, a huge cocked hat, trimmed with white feathers, a coloured scarf 
across his shoulders, long white cavalry gauntlets reaching nearly to his 
elbows, and a drawn rapier in his hand. He was the director of the 
various manmuvres, and his motions of command wxre obeyed along the 
whole moving columns, w hose double files, of some hundreds in number, 
stretched down the entire length of the main street. 

All the men thus forming the living hedge at both sides carried 
torches, which were flourished in irregular movements, some dashing 
the blazing ends at times against the frozen snow on w^bicb they walked, 
producing by the mixture of flame and smoke a strangely solemn effect 
of brilliancy and gloom. There were a couple of dozen of the youths 
dressed in the same grotesque mixture of civil and military costume as 
the chief captain, and w^ho followed his commands in regulating the 
inarch. But not a word w^as spoken aloud, no sound was heard tlirough'- 
out the peopled streets save the oppressive harmony of the dead march^ 
in strains indescribably plaintive and original, tlie slow tramp of hun- 
dreds of feet, and the heavy tolling of the church bell, as the procession 
approached the burial-ground, which was a short distance from, but not 
in sight of, the house I occupied. 

The coffin-hearers wore suitable cloaks, sombre and fitted to protect 
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tlie wearer from the frosty air and the drifting flakes of snow which 
were hurried on by the east wind. But at each side of the bier walked 
six or eight chief mourners, all bareheaded, dressed in full suits of black, 
with silk stockings, thin shoes, and chapeaux hras under the arm ! How 
civilization and refinement lose themselves in burlesque, thought I ; and 
what a chance there is of those foolish followers of an absurd fashion 
falling victims in their turn, but to a death less glorious even tlum that 
which has sent this one to his last account ! 

A concentrated blaze of light, rising far above the tall and leafless 
trees, soon marked the spot where the mortal remains of the young duel- 
list were lowered into the earth, while his hundreds of former compa- 
nions stood round in serried circles, doing honour to his obsequies. I 
could not withdraw from the contemplation of the scene, although it was 
only through the mind’s eye it was evident. The whole procession had 
passed out of sight, with the straggling citizens of both sexes, young and 
old, by whom it was accompanied in solemn silence. The long street 
W’as quite abandoned, and the rays from the few lamps which swung at 
wide intervals across, fell heavily upon the snow and the dark buildings 
at either side. Suddenly a loud burst of song rose upon the air. The 
deep harmony of hundreds of male voices was joined in the requiem, 
and quite overpowered the instrumental accompaniment. It was sad 
and solemn beyond all description. No female notes lightened the full- 
throated harmony. Never did sorrow find a more fitting tone than in 
the chorus of that deep lament. 

I could no longer resist the desire to mingle with the throng. An 
impulse of sadness hurried me resistlessly along, as the swell of the sea 
heaves a vessel on its silent course. 1 was soon at the door of the 
grave-yard. But all was once more still. The death-dirge had ceased, 
and the earth-heap was loosely piled over the body which had taken its 
dark berth below. The crowd quickly began to hurry forth. In a 
moment or two more the band appeared outside, and it struck up a new, 
a less solemn, but a not less impressive strain than before. It was one 
of those fine martial airs to which men move to battle, which thrill 
through the nerves, and call the dull or stagnant feelings to arms. 
Every one present seemed to feel the inspiration. The procession which 
was now formed had all the appearance of a military train. There w^as 
no coflSn, no bier, and a]:)parently no mourners. A tone of excited, of 
desperate ardour pervaded those whose measured steps so lately kept 
time with the melancholy music of the dirge. The horns echoed along 
the wood-covered hill, at the foot of which the procession now moved 
back towards the buildings of the university, and the majestic ruins of 
the castle above returned the bugle’s tones in wild and half unearthly 
mimicry. The grotesque diversity of costumes worn by the students, 
their countenances varying from beardless animation to hair-covered 
ferocity, the gestures with which each man tossed his flaring torch 
above his head, the glittering of the sword-blades here and there, the 
wintry harshness of the scene, the wdnd-gusts heard at intervals in the 
skeleton branches of the trees, all formed a whole of combinations, each 
one in fierce keeping with the rest. 

We,— for I had joined the crowd and felt myself identified with the 
ceremony, — arrived at the large square of the university. Here the 
leaders halted the torch-bearers in double ranks, at each of the four 
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sides ; and at a signal given, every one advanced towards the centre, 
and flung his flambeau on the earth. In a few minutes the accumulation 
of fiery brands formed a considerable pile; and, while a thick volume of 
flame and smoke rose up, and was carried rapidly down the wind, the 
whole assembly once move shouted a chorus of almost stunning harmony. 
Every one knows how the German youths are trained to vocal music ; 
and the effect of several hundreds, on such an occasidh as this, singing 
in parts and without a note of discord, one of their grandest national 
hymns, baffles imagination, and defies the pen. 

It required hut little stretch of fancy to believe that the spirit of 
patriotism rose on this union of incense and melody. It seemed emble- 
matic of that holy desire for freedom which swells and glows in the 
German heart. A people imbued with a strong passion so developed 
cannot, I thought, be doomed to perpetual thraldom. There is a long- 
ing after liberty that must some time find a vent and secure a triumph. 
Tlien let not the youths of these fine European tracts be hastily judged, 
on isolated instances of bad taste or unworthy habits. Their eccentricities 
may arise from a vague longing for distinction; their wayward doings 
be but ambition seeking the right road. A keen sense of political 
debasement may make them both restless and dull. But when the 
trumpet shall sound the hour of their regeneration, the despots may 
quiver in their core ! Such a scene as this speaks home to the heart. 
The men who look and feel as these men do must finally work out their 
political salvation. These universities, with all their besetting sins, are fine 
nurseries for noble thought. Here the prince and the peasant sit side by 
side, read tlie same lessons of wdsdom, and breathe the same atmosphere 
of truth. Here arc no badges of privilege; no circles of exclusion; no 
inordinate masses of wealth and pride, represented by the scions of an 
arrogant aristocracy. Here arc princes — I have seen and known such — 
only distinguished by superior modesty ; and the sons of husbandmen 
working their way up to the loftiest seats of literature and science. 
Here individuals of all classes respect each other’s station, because 
they value their own. Here, as in the country at large, tliere is no 
straining at distinction, beyond the easy reach of every one — no ruinous 
profusions, for appearance sake — no servile estimate of consequence — 
no idolatry of rank. Here, thank Heaven ! there are no tuft-hunters, for 
here there are no tufts. Every man walks the streets and paces the halls 
in a general equality ; and tlie memory of Alma Mater in after life is 
not stained with thoughts of insolent pretension on the one hand, and 
envious enmity on the other. The preventive system is really the wise 
one, where the common weaknesses of human nature are at risk. 

With this plan of political education in full force, the country must 
and will be saved, in spite of the vehement oratory of cowards who 
dread the torrent of improvement. There is still an instinct of feudality, 
as well as of a love for the fatherland, lurking in the German mind. 
But they are widely distinct. Patriotism is the source of noble things. 
Veneration for power is a prostration of the mind. In proportion as the 
chief of the state acts as beseems the chosen of the people he should be 
honoured, and praised, and loved. 

“ But loyalty fast held to fools doth make 
Our faith mere folly.’* 
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Part IL 

Reader, you have made your cnir'ee into the day-room^ of Barrett’s 
Hotel ; but the honours of inauguration into the sleeping apartments 
yet await you. 

Precisely at three-quarters past nine, p.m., a warning bell rings to 
notify the approach of ‘‘roosting time;” and as old Cripplegate tolls 
the hour of ten appear the turnkeys, who, rattling their keys against the 
grated windows, cry, “Come, gentlemen, gentlemen,” and in a few 
short moments the knights are locked upon the respective landing-places 
adjoining their bed-wards ; then commences a ceremony, in itself worthy 
“ the order,” imposing and awful to the new candidate for knighthood, 
in which the elder brethren of the cross all take part. Rugs and, 
blankets from tlie straw-beds are put in requisition for the double pur- 
pose of adorning and concealing the w^earers, under which each man 
carries a ])illow, to be hereafter made use of as occasion may serve. The 
newly-made captive is ordered to bed ; he obeys — ^but with something 
like instinctive horror, as he surveys the group of ruffianly-looking 
fellows around him. A procession is then formed of the rug and blanket 
men, each armed with a mop or broom, their craniums covered with 
washing-basins or other utensils; the steward of the bed-room, sur- 
rounded by his satellites, commences a march towards his victim, he, 
and his choir chanting as they go, in imitation of the Roman Catholics 
at mass, distributing water from pewter-pots to all persons within reach 
of their benediction ; certain rules are read by the steward, which is a 
signal for the commencement of a regular battle — brooms, pillows, mops, 
bed -furniture are hurled on all sides, candles are extinguislied, and in 
the general scuffie, tlxe “ sacred helmets ” are not imfrequently reduced 
to atoms ; one, however, being alw^ays in reserve, upon which the “ new 
member ” is expected to swear that he will be a true, faithful, and obe- 
dient knight ; he is then ordered to pay the chamberlain sixpence, 
scream a song, and afterwards go to sleep. But woe ! woe ! thrice- told 
woe! be to the proud presumptuous mortal who dare resist! Such 
have been compelled to pass whole nights upon the staircase as they 
best could, deprived of, and shut out from, the mean comforts of Mr, 
Barrett’s bed-chambers, no refractory member, who refuses to submit to 
these ceremonies, being permitted to profane the county straw. By the 
way, I cannot but remark that this society calls itself a republic, but 
in no government whatever do despotism and tyranny reign more abso- 
lutely. 

A medical attendant is attached to this hotel, at a liberal salary ; 
but as the knights are not unfiequeiitly troubled with hypochondriasis 
and lowness of spirits upon their initiation, his visits are like those of 
Angels, “ few and far between,” kindly fearing that his presence may 
remind them of “ ills they know not.” 1 must, however, in justice 
to this gentleman declare, that upon the only occasion I w^as com- 
, pelled to seek his assistance, I found him prompt, obliging, and polite. 
Gonsidering, however, the large number of persons of both sexes that 
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are yearly placed under his care, a resident Galen » mucl) to be desired, 
and highly requisite. In many cases of emeigency, which occur fre- 
quently, and especially during the period that the epidemic called 

influenza’* raged in London* very serious consequences might have 
arisen, but for the obliging assistance of one or other of the knights- 
phlebotomizers, who happened at the moment (most luckily for the 
patients) to be, as canons and prebendaries would say, “ in residence.” 

A room call^ the “ sick ward ” is appropriated to invalids, in which 
are two female nurses, who, from the account given by their patients, are 
not overstocked with tenderness ; ttmr hearts, made of “ sterner stufl*,” 
sympathize not with suffering humanity. “ Pity ” is not their hand- 
maiden ; with them the softness, peculiar to the sex,” dwells not ; or 
at most, appears only in proportion to the weight of the sick man’s purse. 
An old Irishman, reduced from a state of comfort as a respectable trades- 
man, to one of great misery, under the care of these matrons during some 
.weeks, was a quizzical compound of wit, originality, and irascibility, 
and ever in a state of w^ar with them. So long as a patient has money, 
these harridans will contrive to detain him as long as possible amongst 
them ; that gone, the poor wretch, unless he be extremely illy is reported 
convalescent, and they get rid of him. 

Lawyers thrive abundantly upon the distresses of the White Cross 
knights, and though it w^ere treason to doubt the ‘ honourable profes- 
sion,^ ” a few strong cautions, as to whom amongst the tribe they may 
employ, are, notwithstanding, exhibited in the different wards, accom- 
panied by a list of such as have been known to plunder their clients, in 
order that they may be avoided for the future. Many attomies prac- 
tising in the Insolvent Court have an agent in each ward, who receives 
a douceur of 10a\, sometimes more, for every client obtained through 
his influence ; these agents are prisoners, and generally the stewards of 
the respective wards, who being the first persons to whom new captives 
are introduced, have the best opportunities of ferreting out their affairs, 
and recommending the patrons who best pay themselves. Amongst these 
liberal launders are some very unprincipled fellowsy who prey upon the 
miseries and misfortunes of others as vultures upon carrion ; these make 
their daily appearance in hopes of finding fresh victims, and they are, 
alas ! seldom disappointed. One of this genus, doubtless possessing 
more expanded notions of charity tliaii the general body, invariably 
cautions those persons whom he addresses, (and they include the whole 
** order ”) against the entire race, excepting himself, of whom he has 
the best opinion, and with whom he stands perfectly well ; his disinter- 
estedness excites the surprise of members, until they are informed, {by 
himself,) that he is ‘‘ the most, if not the only respectable man of the 
profession.^* Small cards of address with which this benevolent quibble 
abounds, arc tenderly thurst into the hand of his liearer, with a few 
words at parting, such as, Shall he happy to serve you, Sir; am a 
respectable man, with lots of business, Sir.”— ‘‘Good morning, but 
pray be cautious. Sir.” From all, however, that I have been able to 
learn (/ believe) Mr. A— stands nearer the mark “ integrity,” than 
most of the fraternity hanging on at “ Barrett’s -f* he will endeavour to 
make as much money of him as possible, (and, by the by, who amongst 
them will not?) hut his attention will be given to his cll^t, and I am 
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io/d by bimself, that he has been known, in cases of poverty, to carry men 
through the IriBolvent Court, “ free, gratis, for nothing at all !** 

This place is a little world in itself, an ‘Mmperium in imperio.’* 
The great diversity of characters, and the close association in which all 
are compelled, in a certain degree, to live with each' other, their good 
or bad qualities display themselves involuntarily, and almost hourly, and 
afford continual sources of amusing and instructive reflection to the 
observer of human nature. Baronets, gentlemen, tradesmen, mechanics, 
black -legs, swell-mob gentr)% and rogues of all degrees, form a more 
motley group than I should imagine can be found in any other part of 
the world. The advantages derivable to society from this sublime dis- 
dain of classification cannot but strike my readers. 

Many a man enters this place with clean hands, and an honest heart, 
hut departs a villain. It would be absurd to expect any other result. 
Men of mind, and men of industrious habits, are herfe condemned to 
pass months of their time in gross demoralizing idleness — cards,, 
marbles, or any other occupation, no matter how degrading or how 
puerile, for the mere puq.)OBe of “ killing time.” 

The “ fraudulent debtor” stands precisely on the same footing as he 
who is honest and industrious, though unfortunate. Can any thinking 
man, then, be surprised that numbers become contaminated ? If men 
of superior attainments can scarcely escape, and there are many of this 
class who, knowing the dread effects of this debasing atmosphere, 
exclaim bitterly against the pernicious system — what evils must not but 
result to the ignorant and uneducated ? 

Imprisonment for debt is absurd and cruel. It is a notorious fact, 
that creditors rarely obtain even two shillings in the found from their 
incarcerated debtors. Who benefits, then, by the practice ? Certainly 
neither creditors, debtors, nor society in general ; on the contrary, all 
are materially injured — the first, by the loss of their money — tlie second, 
by the acquirement of idle and vicious habits — and the latter, by the 
bad example and practice of the preceding. Lawyers, sheriff’s officers, 
governors, chaplains, and all the immediate attendants upon prisons, 
are the only persons who thrive upon the system. Hear wffiat Dr. 
Johnson says : — “ Although the misfortunes of an indimduaLdo not 
extend their influence to many, yet if the relations and effects of con- 
sanguinity and friendship are takeminto consideration, and the general 
reciprocation of wants and benefits, which make one man dear or neces- ■ 
sary to another, it may reasonably be supposed, that every man 
languishing in prison gives trouble of some kind or other to two others, 
who either love or need him. By this multiplication of misery, distress 
is thus extended in a threefold ratio.” 

Some men there have been, wffio have preferred living years in prison 
to paying their just and perhaps impoverislied creditors. Such men 
should be made to suffer; but is the fact so.^ Undoubtedly not. How 
many men of fortune in the “ King’s Bench, the Fleet, and within the 
Rules” of both, have lived, and are now living, in comfort and ease 
(some in absolute splendour) upon those means which ought, in com- 
mon justice, to he devoted to the payment of their debts ? Many men 
spend their hundreds (some few their thousands) per annum in these 
places, in the full enjoyment of every good — liberty excepted ; whilst 
the unfortunate tradesman, mined, perhaps, by these circumstance?, and 
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the poor mechanic, depending upon his labour and induitiy, are sud- 
denly torn from their homes, families, and occupations, and incarcerated 
within the walls of a prison, there to languish in indolence and misery. 
But the misery of jails is not half their evil ; they are filled with every 
corruption which poverty and wickedness can engender between them, 
with all the shameless and profligate enormities that can be produced by 
the impudence of ignominy and the malignity of despair. 

I have known persona who, for three whole wecks^ loathing with 
disfjust the association into which they had fallen, have “ refused to be 
comfortcdf^ yet have ultimately become joyous and reckless as the most 
abandoned. Men thrown into gaol, after a brief communion with their 
fellow -prisoners, feel that the public eye is lost, and that the power of 
the law is spent ; here there are no blushes, fears. 

Every one fortifies himself as he best can against his own sensibility, 
endeavours to practise on others the arts practised on himself, and gains 
-the kindness of his companions by similitude of manners. 

Morality is sapped to its very foundation in such places. Chaplains 
may pray, preach, expound, and exhort, with all the eloquenc^of a 
“Paul,” the fervour and devotion of a “ David,” or the religious zeal 
and love of the apostles and evangelists combined, and their efforts will 
he vain, so long as men are condemned — compelled to live in idleness, and 
in association with, not unfrequently, characters of the very worst 
description^ who, from their very boldness in iniquity, awe their fellows, 
and acquire a fatal influence over minds less strong and less steeped in 
vice than their own. 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks are so well worthy attention, that I trust an 
apology will not he necessary for introducing them. “ The monastic 
institutions,” said the great lexicographer, “ have been often blamed as 
tending to retard the increase of mankind ; and perhaps retirement ought 
rarely to he permitted^ except to those whose employment is consistent 
with abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not be idle ; to those 
whom infirmity makes useless to others, or who have paid their due 
proportion to society ; and to those who^ having lived for others, may be 
dismissed to live for themselves, 

“ But whatever be tlie evil or folly of these retreats, those have no right 
to censure them whose prisons contain greater numbers than the monas^ 
teries of other countries, ^ 

“ It is surely less Criminal and less foolish to pei'mit inaction than to 
compel it ; to comply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than condemn 
to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge the extravagances of erro- 
neous piety, than to multiply and enforce temptations, to wickedness,’*^ 

Of all evils, that of imprisonment for small debts is surely the most 
barbarous — the most senseless, of which any nation pretending to a high 
state of civilization can possibly be guilty. In what is denominated the 
forty-shilling ward of this prison, there are not less than 1200 inmates 
during the year; these remain ten, twenty, thirty, and forty days, 
according to their respective debts ; during which period they receive 
the county allowance of bread and beef — the parishes in which they 
may reside supporting their families during the imprisonment of their 
natural protectors ; thus, an exceedingly heavy burderi falls upon the 
public in the shape of county and poor-rates, not only tvithout an equi- 
valent good, but for a positive and most extensive evil in the destruction 
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ef tnonid and industrioi^ habits amongst that class of persons who ait 
doomed to live by the ‘‘ sweat of their brow.” 

An old man, sixty-three years of age, was brought from Enfield one 
morning, for a debt of nine skiUings / This old fdlow was lame, and 
otherwise so exceedingly infirm, that it became necessary to hire a cart 
for the purpose of conveying him to this place ; he had a wife twenty 
years younger than himself, and two children, who were left to the care 
of the parish during the fifteen days he remained here to wipe off the 
debt. His infinnities had for along period prevented him from doing any 
work of a laborious nature, and that only which he had been able to 
pursue of late was to scare birds from corn-fields, for which, when 
employed, he received one shilling per diem. The debt was for a score 
at a chandler’s shop, incurred during a ])eriod when there were either no 
birds to frighten, or no corn for them to devour. 

This man remained during the period prescribed by law, — or, in other 
words, he had “ nine shillings’ worth at Barrett’s and then, in conse- 
quence of inability to walk, he was provided with money to take him- 
self again. 

The public and the creditor were great gainers by this man’s incarce- 
ration ! for which the former paid, in one shape or another, about three 
times the amount of the original demand ! 

Some six or seven years ago, during my stay in that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, an accident of rather an extraordinary nature occurred 
to a soldier of the 36th regiment, then in the West Indies. He was 
cleaning his accoutrements in the gallery or veranda of the barracks, in 
the island of Barbados, upon the first floor, when his ramrod accident- 
ally fell over the balcony, which he requested a person below to throw up 
to him, leaning at the same time over the balustrade for the purpose of 
receiving it ; it was thrown, and stuck fast in the corner of the poor 
fellow’s right eye, close to the upper part of the nose, whither it had 
entered to the depth of an inch and a half, and required the greatest 
efforts to extract. He was taken to the hospital in great agony, and 
speechless, when it was discovered that a nerve had been punctured 
which paralyzed the tongue and the whole of the left side : at the end of 
six weeks he recovered his speech, but the perfect use of the left arm 
and leg has been denied him to the present hour. This man was sent 
home, and discharged with a pension of ninepeuce arday : having only 
one serviceable arm, it may be readily imagined such a person cannot 
be much of a labourer; he is, however, enabled to earn a few pence by 
occasionally turning a mangle. This unfortunate being, with whose mis- 
fortunes I had been so well acquainted at the period of their occurrence, 
I accidentally found in this place, condemned to thirty days’ imprison- 
ment in total idleness, for a debt of twenty shillings and ninepence ! 
Some persons will perhaps say he is rightly served for getting into debt ; 
but I maintain not more rightly than is the creditor who trusted him by 
losing his money. This man is now a double burden upon the commu- 
nity— as a pensioner and prisoner. 

Two Irish labourers, one for a debt of five shillings and threepence, the 
other eight and sixpence, were incarcerated about the same time, each hav- 
ing wives and young children — ^^the latter five, the former eight; at the time 
^ arrest the wife of one of them had fivepence in her possession, the other 
nothing ; neither have any settlement in England, consequently no claim 
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upon any pariah ; the mercy of the overseers of that in which they lived 
has been invoked, and not in vain, but to a very small amoirnth-^-viz., 
half a quartern loaf every other day ! My readers will exclaim with me, 
as the apostles did of old, “ What ! is that amongst so many 

These are only a few, out of numberless cases which might be cited, 
to prove the cruelty, iniquity, and folly of the practice. If we estimate 
at merely one shilling and sixpence per day, what is lost by the inaction 
and consumed in the support of each man, thus chained down to involun^ 
tary idleness, the public loss will amount in one year to 360,000/* / 
taking the average number of persons imprisoned for debt to be 16,000, 
according to a statement recently laid before Parliament. And I am 
afraid that those persons who are best acquainted with prisons will be 
constrained to acknowledge that my statement is by no means exaggerated, 
when I suppose that ifu^ heaviness of sorrow^ the corrosion of resent- 
7nent, the corruption of confined air^ want of exercise, not unfre- 
quent ly of food, and all the frightful complicated horrors of prisons gene- 
rally, have the effect of shortening the life of, at least, one in every five 
of those that are shut up from the common comforts of human life : thus 
perish yearly ih'ee ihousand ttvo hundred men, overborne by sorrow, 
consumed by famine, or putrified by filth ! — many in the most vigopus 
and useful part of life ; for, as Dr. Johnson truly says, “ the thoughtless 
and imprudent, the busy and the active, are rarely old.” 

To the credit of the present Ministry, the abominable law of imprison- 
ment for debt is about to he removed from our Statute-Book, by Siv 
John CamphelPs hill, which has already been before the House for its 
abolition. 

So great a change as this will effect cannot he viewed with indifference. 
“ Gentlemen of the law,” regarding ivith disgust dll legal reforms, spare 
no pains to impress the public mind with a belief, that this hill must 
necessarily destroy confidence, and open a door for swindling, upon an 
extended scale. Nothing can he more absurd than this assumption ; 
that confidence must be of a Trwst unsxibstaniial nature, that has no other 
foundation than the power afforded by law of seizing the debtor’s body, 
in default of payment ; and it would not require a Solomon to prove that 
man an idiot, of no common degree, who would credit another, to any 
amount whatever, upon the certainty of putting him into prison at a sub- 
sequent period. And as to increased opportunities of swindling, that 
will he utterly impossible, unless tradesmen, with the old law, take leave 
of their common senses. 

The Court for the relief of Insolvent Debtors was undoubtedly a 
humane esaaiiation from the legislature, for the benefit of honest but un- 
fortunate men ; in some instances it operates thus ; hut, in very many 
cases, (and it is notorious that they are by far the greater number,) it is 
a cloak for fraud upon the pan of debtors, and not unfrequeritly of re-* 
venge upon that of creditors. 

It is almost as common for men to perjure themselves in their passage 
through this court as to breathe ; and this circumstance is of such daily' 
occurrence, that numbers not only make no secret of the matter, hut 
pique themselves upon their ingenuity, which has enabled them thus to 
get whitewashed, and preserve means for themselves, by making aver pro- 
perty to their friends. Doubtless, there are many highly honourable 
men who have been compelled, from misfortunes, to avail themselves of 
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this law; I speak not of such, hut “the many,” who, having led, 
hitherto, perhaps, blameless lives, and, before arrest, would have scorned 
dishanesiy in any shape, but, tom from their wives, their families, their 
occupations, and, consequently, from the means of maintaining them, they 
are no longer the men they were ; imprisonment, entailing ruin, makes 
them callous ; and tliey then readily fall into plans and schemes, that, 
but a few weeks previous, they would have spurned with sentiments of 
horror and disgust. These are not imaginary statements, but, alas ! too 
true, of the vicious effects of “ imprisonment for debt,” and which are 
not at all ameliorated by the practice and conduct of very many of the 
professional men who Irequent this and other like places as attornies of 
the Insolvent Court : there are some few amongst them who are entitled 
to be classed under the head respectable,” but a very large proportion 
can lay no claim whatever to the appellation^ and have no right, there- 
fore, to quarrel with me for withholding it. Many of them are ex- 
tremely needy men, who, by their specious manners and fair promises, 
impose upon the ignorant and credidous, induce such to sign a retainer,” 
obtain two, three, or more“ sovereigns,” according to the means of the 
client, and the influence they have acquired over him, fde his petition, 
and then, not unfrequent ly, neglect kirn altogether. Many such cases 
liave occurred within my own knowledge ; one of extreme cruelty 1 will 
relate. 

A poor man fell into the hands of one of the numerous “agents” 
with which this place is infested, who contrived to get from the friends, 
of his client various sums, to the amount of 10/. 4.9., for the purpose of 
carrying his business 'through the Insolvent Court; — the petition was 
filed ; the schedule commenced, but not completed ; and the poor man 
was totally abandoned by this corrupt “ agent.” Ten weeks have passed 
since tins circumstance took place — the client still a prisoner ; and ere 
he can obtain relief, be must commence de novo with another attorney. 

Application w^as made to the attorney whom the agent professed to 
represent, when the former declared the latter had robbed him of various 
amounts, and this amongst others ; whilst the agent returned the com- 
pliment by pronouncing his “ master,” or “ employer,” or whatever lie 
may choose to call him, a scoundrel.* What redress has the sufierer ? 
“ An action,” will he quickly answered by many persons. But where 
is such a man, as the one I have described, to find the sum of money — 
the fortune (to him) necessary to go into a court of law ? Our here- 
ditary legislative assembly will not permit us to have cheap law; poor 
persons, therefore, must go w ithout it altogether, and submit to imposi- 
tion, chicanery, and robbery, no matter how flagrant in their i^ture ! 

All attempts to check or reduce the iniquity of the system by which, 
under the semblance of law, men are pillaged of their property, are 
virulently opposed by my Lord Lyndhurst with all the “ profession ” at 
his heels ; as though the latter had a “ rested right ” in the goods gnd 
fortunes of others, for, them to apjrroprriate, in the shape of costs, as 
they may think proper. 

Law in this “ happy country, this free country, is di. positive nui- 
sance, in which no man ever embarked without great certain loss. A 
case ill point has just occurred so monstrous in degree, that it ought to 
be distinctly im pressed upon the mind of every Englishman. 

* Botb attorney and agent have now totally disappeared. 
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A short time since a tradesman, arrested for taxed costs,” was 
cast into prison, and compelled to take the benefit of the ‘‘ act for the 
relief of insolvent debtors.” He had been defendant in an action for 
the recovery of a disputed account, amounting to 17/. 14^. ; acknowledg- 
ing a debt of 9/. 1*1 s. 6rf., he paid that sum into court, and a verdict was 
given against him for an additional sum of 1/. 14s. Id. and costs, 
amounting to 82/. 15.y. 11c/.! 20/. he had paid to his own attorney 

in the matter, thus making the law costs amount to the enormous sum 
of one hundred and two poundsy fifteen shiltingsy and eleven pence for 
the recovery of one poundy fourteen shillings, and one penny I This 
action was tried in the Court of Exchequer before my Lord Chief Baron 
Lyndhurst. Pursued by the lawyer for the taxed costs, the defendant 
was utterly ruined, and has now, wdth a family of children, after ten or 
twelve weeks’ imprisonment, to commence the world again ivilhout credit 
and. without friends, both having taken flight as he entered these gates. 

A gentleman, upon whose veracity 1 can rely with the greatest confi- 
dence, declared to me, some time ago, that for an original disputed debt of 
eighteen pounds, he had already paid sixty-iwo ! and that he was still 
indebted, in the same action, seventy pounds more f 

Comment upon a system which upholds and sanctifies such diabolical 
ivickedness as I have here related, is unnecessary. The world is be- 
coming daily more enliglitened, and such, facts (for mine are no supposi- 
titious tales, no fictions, no exaggerations, but plain, well-authenticaicd, 
positive facts) come home to every man’s understanding. 

Law is an incubus that is fast destroying all the energies of this 
07ir.e great country ; the infatuation of such men as Lord Lyndhurst, 
with his strong, masterly mind, is dreadfully lamentable. How miserably 
wide asunder are his Lordship’s words and actions, profession and prac- 
tice ; in his famous speech in opposition to the“ Local Courts Bill,” his 
Lordship said, “It was monstrous that a poor man should be driven into 
an expensive court for the recor)eryof a small sum and, with the same 
brcatli, directed all his powder against, what the journals of the day aptly 
enough, styled “ the poor man’s Bill.” Why, his Lordship krioics per- 
fectly well, there is nothing upon earth so expensive as law ; nothing so 
ruinous to the man who embarks in it; and, if indeed his Lordship really 
liad been in ignorance upon the subject before, he can no longer make 
the same plea, whilst the appalling information given by Lord 
Brougham to his Lordship during tlie debate upon that Bill stands upon 
record. 

We hear much of the boasted laws of Great Britain, that they “ ex- 
tend e(iually to the poor as to the rich,” “ that the fountain of justice is 
ojten to all but every-day facts are in diametrical opposition to these 
assertions ; and one fact, upon such a point, otitvxnghs a thousand argu- 
ments. I maintain, and defy any person to contradict me with truth, that, 
in the administration of law, the poor cannot partake of its benefits ; 
they can be shared only by the- wealthy ! And those persons who have 
not money to throw away amongst lawyers, must of necessity put up 
with loss and robbery ! 

Into what volumes are our law-books swollen i* Who can read— who 
can understand and reconcile them one to another? Surely common 
law should be common sense — but who will say that that is always the 
case ? Who will be bold enough to come forward and declare, that 
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tsitlier comman sense or justice bore any part in the cases I have just 
cited? How often are things so perverted, as to make the law the 
tneans of the greatest oppression ? I have met with a writer who declares, 
that “ more property has been stink by means of law than by any the 
most wholesale system of plunder known ! Look at the frightful 
expense entailed upon the recovery of just debts ; and as to greatet 
matters, what with writs, agents at Westminster Hall, attomies in the 
country, the dreadful round from one court to another, the assizes and 
the bar, it is next to a miracle if debtor and creditor, plaintiflF and 
defendant, be not irretrievably ruined.’* 

It is really quite alarming to behold the swarms of attomies with which 
the three kingdoms abound ; and to think of the vast sum that must 
be raised for their maintenance. 

I would not be supposed to denounce the whole profession — far from 
sttch an intention, I must declare that I have known, and am still 
acquainted with many of its members who are highly honourable men 
and ornaments to society ; but I attack the system (against which no 
force of language can he sufficiently severe') which enables so large a 
number of disreputable persons to plunder and thrive upon the dis- 
tresses of the public. 

When the statute-ldw is brought into shorter and more comprehensible 
compass; when judgment can he obtained with moderate attendance and 
expense, that men may not be ruined by the law from which they seek 
redress ; and when gentlemen of the law are in earnest to obtain such 
for their clients, the legal institutions of the country will be revered, and 
professors of the law respected. 

A sort of prison destiny appears to be the lot of some men. An indi- 
vidual now in this place has been a prisoner in “ The King’s Bench” 
eleven, and in “ The Fleet ” nine years. This man is now about 
five-aiid forty, having passed half his life in prison. Of what use is 
he to society? None — nay worse, he is a burden upon it, “ a drone in 
the hive of humanity.” The lower class of jjersons confined for small 
debts, from which stated periods of imprisonment clear them, having 
once entered these contaminating precincts, become hardened and care- 
less hereafter, acqiiire dissolute and idle habits, lose all susceptibility of 
shame, and frequently retuni three and four times within as many years 
into this place of Captivity and vice. 

In close communion with a society so diversified and ever-varying as 
is this — with men different in their pursuits, principles, habits, tempers, 
and callings, as are their countenances, the philosopher may pass un- 
contaminated, and find abundant food for useful and interesting contem- 
plation ; but who will dare to say that the young, the gay, and the 
thoughtless can escape uncorrupted — unhardened ? It is an undisputed 
fact, that no person is benefited by confinement in a gaol with a mixed 
multitude ; and it is equally certain, that many — very many^ acquire 
habits of iniquity there which they never ’again can shake off. 

(To he Continued*) 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 

Intelligent foreigners, who have visited our country with a view to 
study the minutiee of our institutions, and to witness their practical 
application, with, their effects upon the morals and conditions of the 
people, have concurred in expressing their astonishment at the want of 
system, unison, and co-operation among our public functionaries, in all 
that relates to the prevention of crime, and to the moralization of the 
poor. If we put any machinery in work to check crime, and improve 
the morals of the lower orders, we are sure to let some part of the me^ 
chanisin be out of order ; or we allow some contiguous power to lie idle, 
though its exertions may be material to the main design ; or we do much 
worse, ill jiermittiiig some antagonist power to operate actively in neu- 
tralizing our efforts and destroying the effects of all our labours. We 
have no prefets or sou-prefets to our counties, no public prosecutors, 
nor public, responsible functionaries of any sort; and our local domestic 
administration goes far to establish the truth of the saying, that “ what 
is every body’s business is nobody’s business.” We have lords lieute- 
nants of counties, whose functions, excepting militia and honorary 
patronage, are nominal ; sheriffs, wdio are most awful and important 
officers, according to the black letter theory of our constitution, and who 
arc mere vestiges of functions, pageants, or walking gentlemen in the 
social hospitality of county administration ; and we have deputy sheriffs, 
whom the law declares shall not he attornies or lawyers^ and who shall 
not be in their office above one year, (23 Hen. VI. c. 8,) and yet they 
are almost invariably in office for life as a matter of routine, and not 
only are they lawyers, hut it would he impossible for their functions to 
he exercised were they not lawyers. To this we must add, that we have 
an unpaid, honorary, and irresponsible magistracy, whose duties are ex- 
clusively, technically legal, and who are yet, on an average, not brought 
up to the law , and know little or nothing of the law, though our laws 
are of a character which require talents devoted through a life of arduous 
study to their bare comprehension. 

The clergy may evince their zeal and discretion in moralizing the 
poor and in ameliorating their condition : they may “ stoop to truth and 
moralize their song” — they may waive doctrines, and make religion 
the great sanction and incentive of morals; our lay-magistracy may 
descant on all the sources of vice and demoralization, they may digest 
schemes of general education, anathematize beer-shops, lament the re- 
duction cf the duties on ardent spirits, show a discreet and laudable 
zeal in licensing and supervising public-houses, and they may even give 
up, or at least modify the game laws, for the sake of moralizing the 
poor and checking crime ; and yet, with all this self-devotion, zeal, study, 
and active exertion, they leave unscathed, or they even connive at ot 
positively encourage, the great, and almost only remaining source of 
all crimes and petty offences. Distress and wayward natures will produce 
crimes and offences ; but the source of distress, the school, almost the 
only remaining school in which wayward natures are fostered, encouraged, 
stimulated, and supplied w'ith the means of crime, and with all the 
motives and facilities of minor offences, is either totally neglected, con- 
nived at, or, we are ashamed to say, in some cases encouraged, inno- 
cently and blindly encouraged, but still encouraged, by the magistracy. 

A cotemporary publication, the “ United Service Journal,” in two 
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artieles of considerable powei*, has exposed the flagitious character of 
what is vulgarly called the “ Priate Ring” or “ Fancy” of pugilism. 
That publication has laid bare the nefarious crimes of pugilists, with 
their legal consequences, the gallows or the gaol ; and it has as ably ex- 
posed, that what the galled public imagine to be fights, are merely mock 
exhibitions, got up by the swell mob, black legs, and keepers of flash- 
houses, solely with three views, — to swindle one class of persons by 
false betting, — to rob another by picking pockets, — and to give a harvest 
out of the general result to those ex-pugilists who keep public-houses, 
as foci where all the schemes are originated and matured, and where 
the plunder is calculated and distributed. With this part of the sub- 
ject w'e have nothing to do. With lighters, as fighters, we have no 
concern. The “ United Service Journal” has exposed the excessive 
‘ frauds of “ tlie Ring,” and the unmixed villany or dupery of all that 
are directly or indirectly connected with it under the name of the 
FANCY. Our sole object is to depict it as the great and principal 
remaining source of crime, — tlie great mocker, circumventor, and 
baffler of the police and magistracy. The fighters, the mock fighters, 
for there have been no real fighters for very many years, have found 
their level. Their occupation is gone — but the craft exists as a nur- 
serj^ and solely as a nursery of every species of crime and ofience, 
from the picking of a pocket, or the robbing of a hen-roost, to the 
burglary, the highway violence and the murder. 

The United Service Journal has scrutinized and laid bare the ’‘con- 
coction and machinery of a fight. Our subject has no relation to 
fighting, pugilism, the ring, or fancy — our sole object is police and 
moralization, and further than the ring or fancy is connected with do- 
mestic crime and offence — with the ineiiicacy of our magisterial system, 
— our article has no relation to the subject. 

A fight, or what is called a fight, — for there has not been for very 
many years, and never can he again, a hand fide fight, — is got up by 
three classes of persons ; — the low black legs, the swell mob, and those 
ex-pugilists, and others, who keep gambling-houses, brothels, and flash- 
houses. The game of the respective parties is manifest. The object of 
the black legs is to take in the fiats, which they do superbly ; to take 
ill each other as far as they can, and this can involves immense ramifica- 
tions of which the public is not a^vare. The object of the swell mob is, 
of course, merely the picking of pockets, with its collateralisms of high- 
way robbery, violence, and swindling in all its grades and degrees. Of 
course the flash public-house keeper, almost always an ex-pugilist, makes 
the common harvest of all.^ All the schemes, from beginning to end, are 
concocted on his premises; whichever side may win or lose, he* is sure 
to be the gainer, merely by keeping the den of accommodation, by sup- 
plying liquor, not to the fancy, for they, of course, are wary, but to the 
dupes of the fancy, who are plied plenteously. The one side must have 
cool heads and full stomachs, the other inflamed brains and eventually 
empty pockets. To these dens of infamy all persons of propense na- 
ture to crime resort, in order to find companions, friends, instructors, 
trainers, and capitalists or master thieves to direct their labours, to 
afford them the field of exertion, to employ their services in suberdinate 
or to advance them the capital or means of their trade, . On this 

* In the Numbers for January and February last. 
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p(Mt the candact of the magistracy ii extraordiiwiir^^ ■ 
neeted with the ring is so exdusively the germ, semiRary, ddlegey and 
hospital of crime, that even tlie sparring matches in die^BiVea C 
and Tennis Courts of London the magistrates were obliged to auppiw 
These muffled mockeries were turned to good account by the Knights of 
the Post. The tradesmen and respectable lionseholders in the 
bourhood of these exhibitions were so injured by them, and exposed to 
depredations, that the police were implored to suppress them, by per^ 
sons who wrote anonymously, atfd w^ho candidly confessed that th^ 
dared not appear either individually or collectively, so dangerous it 
to be obnoxious to these wretches. At one of the last of these exhibi- 
tions near the Haymarket, the new police lined the approaches to tie 
place of offence. They thus protected passengers, defended the 
neighbouring shops, and they even entered the court, and took into 
custody several of the pickpockets who were at their vocations. The 
magistrates forthwith suppressed the cloaca of crimes. After this 
virtue and vigour, is it possible to be believed, that the ex-pugiliste and 
other keepers of such public-houses advertised that these sparring- 
matches would take place in their respective rooms ? — and in those rooms 
are they carried on to this day by advertisement, and without any inter- 
ference of the magistrates, though the magistrates are the licensers of 
such houses. The evil has been increased a thousand fold : whilst these 
exhibitions took place, at certain intervals, and en masse ^ at certain 
places* the foci could be under the surveillance of the police ; but now 
that they are carried on in private rooms, in innumerable public-houses , 
and at night, they are beyond the cognizance of the police; and even 
the dread of a certain degree of publicity, the greatest of all checks to 
crime and of protection to the public, is now removed. 

After all means of defrauding the public at the flash-houses are ex- 
hausted, after the sporting papers have exhausted puffs and paragraphs, 
the locality of a fight is fixed. The first travellers (before the Anatomy 
Bill was passed) used to be the resurrection men, in their light carts. 
They pitched on the graves they intended to rob after the fight. At the 
fight they made money by letting out their carts for spectators of the 
fight to stand in, and on their way home tliey plundered all poultry- 
yards, and all honest old dames who were so innocent as to hang out 
linen ill the line that the fancy had to travel. The immense number 
of thieves of every description that repair to fights with these light carts 
is often wonderful. They always come home full of stolen property. 

The person employed to make the ring, or erect the stage, is the Com- 
missary-general. When waste ground or common cannot be found; a 
field is hired of a farmer, who is never ‘or very seldom paid, and if be 
insists on his money he gets unmercifully beaten *. The claim k re- 
sisted on the plea that the ground was let out for an illegal object. At 


♦ A celebrated boxer, Bill 'Gibbons, long held this office. When Hnffiey 
who was hanged for horse-stealing, and Macoul, who died in Ediiibiirgh jady aUdto 
sentence of death, had robbed the Glasgow bank to such an immense ramonnt, 
JVlaconl placed part of the notes ii^ his friend Bill Giblmns* custody: gave 

evidence against him on liis trial. .At the very next fight, directly he^am>eared as 
eOininissai'y-general, the swell-mbh surrounded him, beat him in a driijidml thanher, 
and carrif^ htin id a state Of insensibiiity, and amidst hmrihle exe^ratioiis,^^^ 
throw liim in the river ‘.—(the fight was at Moulsoy Hurst.) The fellow was 
Xh, NOii CtX* * 2 X 
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the second fight between Ned O’Neal and Jem Burn, near Aseot, the 
fanner shut the gate, and would not let the boxer out of the field till he 
received the money agreed upon. He was immediately knocked down, 
cruelly beaten, and left insensible on the earth. 

The next operation, after hiring the ground, is to hire waggons. 
Fights that are attractive are attended by many, who, for personal 
safety from thieves, and from a dislike to mix with the butchers, scaven- 
gers and filthy wretches tliat compose the majority of the moh, will pay 
from 2.S’. fir/, to lOv. for a standing place in a cart to see the fight, a 
line of vehicles always forming the outer ring. The farmers and 
neighbouring hucksters that let out their carls on such occasions seldom 
get paid, and often experience hrutal violence if they demand their 
money. At a fight at Virginia IVater, a pugilist, in cant language a 
leading member of the Waggon Train, applied to a fanner for the hire of 
hie waggon for the ensuing day. The farmer insisted on his having the 
hire first — a sovereign ; — the specious varlet readily consented, provided 
the farmer signed a receipt. The pugilist drew up the receipt as follows : 

1, A, B., do hereby agree to let you, B.C., have my waggon for one 
sovereign hereljy received.” Immediately after the fight, the asto 
nislied farmer saw liis boxing-thief friend going off to London w’ith his 
waggon. In great alurin, he demanded his vehicle — Your waggon, 

you !” replied the scoundrel, with a very liorrible epithet — “ it is 

my waggon, you sxdd it to me, and I have the written agreement.” 
After a great deal of dis]mte, the rogue consented to let the farmer have 
his waggon on his ])aying two sovereigns. 1'his robbery was well known 
to the sporting press, but was never exposeil or mentioned. It is 
boasted of to this day as one of the cleverest tricks of the Waggon 
Train*. 

At all fights, robberies are perpetrated by organized gangs of thieves, 
who walk round the ring and pick pockets, or knock people down, with- 
out the slightest attempt at cojicealmeiit. Whenever any resistance is 
offered, the person who would defend his property is knocked down by 
fist or bludgeon, or tlie dreadful clasp knife called a cniv is exposed 
and used if necessary. Every thief carries this implement of terrorism, 
mutilation, or murder. It is a large clasp knife, with a catch spring at 
the back which prevents the blade closing, and thus forms a complete 
dagger. We have seen at a fight more than twelve persons knocked 
down at once, and with the tliieves upon them rifling their fobs and 
pockets, and then proceeding to serve others in the same way ; and this 
in the presence of county magistrates and Bow-street officers, who have 
been present as amateur spectators of the fight. The reporters of the 
press have been robbed in a similar manner. The tliieves know tliut the 
magistrates give them thorough impunity^ for when a robbed and a 
beaten jierson applies to thef bench for a warrant, the magistrate’s an- 

rescued by a gaiijy of boxers, wlio defeated the thieves, but Bill Gibbons was 
horribly lieatein He was succeeded by Tom Oliver, the most notorious of the 
cross-fighters— jpar nohile frniruw. * 

• At the fight on Lichfield Race Course between Jem Burn and an Irishman, 
one of the beading ]Higilist8 hired the grand stand for a large sum of money, and 
made his ivarve.st by exacting five or ten shillings fr(»m each person who entered 
to view the fight from it. He decamped, and when the ow|ier pursued him for 
the money, all he got was a tommt of the inost revolting abuse, with threats of 
Ttblelice; which soon made him relinquish his claimB. 
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swer is, You had no business there — you were engaged in a breach of 
the peace, so you must take the consequences.” N otwithstauding this^ 
this very magistrate has suii’ered the fight to be got up in his own dis- 
trict, has had full cognizance of all the parties and of all the prepara- 
tions, and may have even been present at the combat. ^ 

At the fight, or rather intended fight, at Royston between Josh. Hudson 
and Phil. Sampson, there was an immense concourse of all classes, and 
the young gentlemen from the university were very numerous and very 
conspicuous on tlxe occasion. The field had been hired of a farmer, and 
it had but one gate or entrance. At this gate were placed several of the 
fighters, with large money-boxes, with slits at the top, and tlicy demanded 
l.v. from every person on foot, and 2.s’. 6ri. from every mounted person that 
entered the field. Persons, in the burry and excitement of the occasion, 
pulled out handfuls of gold and silver mixed, or took out long and well- 
iilled purses, and many of the Cantabs in particular gave double, 
quadruple tlie admission required. The fee being paid, they bad to 
pass through a group of several dozen of the pugilists, who, of course, 
did not molest them. Half a dozen yards fartlier on, they had to 
pass through two large gangs of the swell mob, the East-end mob, and 
the West-end mob, the captains of w hich were ])ugilists. The hfast-end 
were by far the most des])erate. The gentry, farmers, and others were 
now surrounded, hustled, and lifted, i. c., rohl)ed, of w^alch, purse, and 
every thing they had about them. Tliose who macle*a serious resistance 
were felled to the eanli by desperate blows of heavy hliidpeons, and often 
beaten cruelly. Others, w hose resistance was not of a serious character, 
were kicked ludicrously, hut severely kicked, for their pains. More 
pluuder was collected on this occasion than on almost any other ever 
known *. '’I'he Cantabs were not only betiten, kicked, and plundered, 
hut tliey were deprived of the classic, refined enjoytnent of seeing two 
naked ruffians bruize and mangle each other for hire. The fight was a 
cross, connected with a horse-racing robbery ; and as the theft w^as dis- 
covered, the fight did not take placet. 

At the fight at Virginia Water, hetw^een O’Neal and Ned Baldwin, 
robbery w as carried on by w holesale. Every man w ho attempted to pro- 
tect his watch or fob had a bludgeon laid over his liead, and some of the 
gashes and bruizes were dreadful. At last a large body of countrymen 
who witnessed the sctuie, armed thcmselvevS with stakes, staves, whips, 
and whatever w eapons they could find, and they attacked the thieves with 
fury. But the swell mob were more numerous, tlicy were more used to 
figjiting, and were of more desperate natures. They were better tacti- 

* l/arge sums were collected in these money-boxes. One of the pugilistB 
watched his opportunity and bolted with his box, by catching a stage-coach and 
leaving the fight to its fate. When his companions arrived in London and de- 
manded an account of its contents, lie" replied iftiat it felt s(> light, that he had 
broken it open out of curio.sity, and finding only 1«. 6rf. in it, he Avas ashamed to 
account for it, and had spent the money in gin. 

+ On this occasion, a keeper of a public-house was standing Avith a pugilist in 
conversation, when the leader of one of the gangs of tliieves came up to him, and 

with a friendly politeness said, ‘‘ Mr. give me a pinch of snulf, will yoti ?’* 

Mr put his hand in his Aviiistcoat poci^et for his silver box, and exclaimed 

with u laugh, — “ D- — -n me, if they have not l/fted (robbed) we of liiy box !’* 
“ Here, sir, is your box,” said the captain of thieves, politely touching his hat ; 
* one of rny young pais did not know you, and lifted your box, but it shall not 
happen again.’' 


2 K 2 
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and fought in unison. The count^men were wofully beaten, and 
robbery was resumed with increased vigour. Thotigh the harvest 
been so immense, the thieves were not satisfied with the booty they 
bn the gi^Und, but^th^y actually dispersed themselves small corps 
thtOjiigh the long ^ led from the field of combat to the high road, 

and they stopped %vety gig, caitiage, cart, and vehicle of every descrip- 
tioiij as well as all fd^ passengers, and actually committed highway 
robberies by the hui^dfbd, and this in open day ; and not a single instance 
occurred of one of the Wretches being brought to justice ; nor did a single 
pugilist offer to protect any person that was assaulted. 

In order to give the reader some faint idea of the enormous plunder 
collected by these gangs, we must relate that, at the celebrated fight 
which took place in Shropshire, between Brown of Bridgeriortli, and 
Phil. Sampson, about eighty thousand persons were collected on the 
ground. There were more than twenty thousand people beyond the 
outside line of waggons, not one of whom by any possibility could get 
the slightest view of the fight. About five hundred of the Birmingham 
thieves were on the groinul, armed with bludgeons, and even the London 
thieves were astonished at their ruffianism. At the fifth round of the 
fight, fhe ring was purposely broken, in order to create confusion for 
the thieves, and the scene became terrible, almost beyond imagination. 
The whole of this immense and ruffianly assemblage was mixed indis- 
criminately, and u\ a state of violence and fury. Some were rushing 
forwards in hopes to get a sight of the combat ; others were flying in 
terror to avoid the fierce struggles of the multitude ; and amidst all the 
horrors of the confusion, for more than an hour and a half the Bir- 
mingham thieves were rapidly knocking people down with their 
bludgeons, and plundering them. The London thieves were equally 
active, but they were by far less cruel in their infliction of injuries. 
So profusely had money flown about in the ring, that one celebrated 
pugilist, himself the captain of a sw-ell mob, actually received up- 
wards of 60 /. * chiefly in silver, for standing money in his waggons. 

No reporter dared to take any notice of the violent robberies perjie- 
trated at fights. We have knowm a reporter obliged to fly for his life, 
merely for warning a friend that the thieves were surrounding him. 
On one occasion, a reporter, having referred slightly to the conduct qf 
the thieves at a fight, was compelled, under threats of assassination, to 
go to a notorious flash-house, at the Mile End-road, to make his humble 
apology, to pledge himself never to allude to thieves or their practices 
any more; and he finally gave them a treat of wine, and passed a night 
of orgies with them, after which they were all good friends, and have 
continued so ever since. 

But the robberies at fights and on the ground arc by far the least 
serious of the evils. Not only on the eve of fights, and on the suc- 
ceeding night, is all the line of road, and all the neighbourhood, exposed 


• The Birminglmm thievefi paid little respect to the London thieves ; and 
though this hero was one of the seconds at this fight ; though he was one of the most 
celebrated of the pugilists, and above all, one of tlie best known, and, we believe, 
most admired of master pickpockets or leaders of a gang, he did not feel himself 
safe, and his mode of securing this 60/. was rather curious. He stowed it 
away, teeundum arftrn, in tlie pockets of his trousers, and then put on a second pair 
of tltnisersi which rendered robbeiy impossiLle, except by violence. 
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to ])lunder, but the thieves have opportunities of fonhinff lotoal con^ 
nexions, and of ascertaining assailable points, and they e^tamfeh n -whole 
system of depredations. For instance, Moulspy Hurst %as tte , cele- 
brated scene of these brutal exhibitions ; and so inaiiy rabberieSyjand 
burglaries were committed in the neighbourhood j — so^niany ^avesVeiT^ 
desecrated, and hen-roosts emptied, that the magistrates were obliged to 
prohibit fights on that spot, owing to the complaints of farmers^ traded^ 
men, gentlemen, travellers, and every description of persom 

During the frequent and horrible executions for forgery, (laws never 
to be revived,) prize-fights used to be the principal means which the 
thieves liad of circulating forged paper, and keeping up the forgery trade. 
After the figlit between Curtis and Aaron, in Hants, a forged note of a 
very large amount was imposed upon one of the county banks. Three 
days after a celebrated fight in the north of England, the hank of the 
neighbouring town was broken open, and plundered to a large amount. 

At the fights themselves, the thieves do not merely take purses and 
watches ; we have seen them tear brooches from the necks, rings from 
the lingers, and cut the clothes of people off their backs. 

After a figlit, the compromises of felonies are innumerable. A great 
many of the persons robbed are apprentices, managing clerks, stewards, 
agents, and others, whose characters would be ruined, if, by the loss of 
watclies, &e., it were to be exposed that they had been at one of those 
infamous scenes. Wc recollect that, after a fight at Noman’s Land, 
Herts, a gallant captain entered a public-house which was full of the 
thieves and fighting men. He exclaimed, “ 1 have been robbed of thirty 

jiounds and my golc^ watch ; 1 don’t care a for the money, but I 

must have the watch.” The watch at that moment, with very many 
others, was in the possession of one of the most celebrated pugilists and 
thieves, who restored it to its owner for a certain sum. 

When the thieves and pugilists fall out, for rogues do not often, or at 
least always, agree, the pugilists invariably have the worst of it. The 
herculean Cribb once threatened them, and he was soon obliged to fly 
from their brandished knives. The powerful pugilist Carter, himself a 
transported felon, wished only to prevent the thieves breaking the ring, 
at the cross fight between Curtis and Perkins, and he was unmerci- 
fully punished by reiterated blows of the thieves’ bludgeons. We have 
even seen the powerful Ned Baldwin, who, among pugilists, was “ the 
bravest of the brave,” fly from the thieves in terror, and screaming like 
a child *. 

Having thus given a few, and a very few, of the elements of prize- 
fighting, we come to a truly astounding part of our subject. How is it 
possible that the magistrates can tolerate this dreadful hotbed of all 
existing crimes ? . 

The magistrates cannot plead ignorance of these fights, nor of the 
scenes that take place at them. We have seen both magistrates and 
Bow-street officers at fights, and eye-witnesses of the robberies we have 
described. We have known magistrates, who have been jobbed at 
fights, to have their watches and purses politely restored to them, in 
gratitude for their permitting such exhibitions. At the fatal fight at 

* Soon after Adamn, a convict, >vas released from the hulks, he was advertised 
to fight one Smith. His principal backer was hustled by the thieves, and to save 
his watch and property, he gave them to a powerful pugilist, who for his offence in 
taking the property was threatened with murder, and obliged to fly the ground. 
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whicli the pugilist Mackay was so foully murdered (at Newport Pag- 
nell), one of our most celebrated Bow-street officers was present 
at the exhibition. The JUord Lieutenant of the county, the Duke 
of was deterhiined that such n villainous scehe as a prize- 

fight should not lake place, as formerly, on his estate, or within his 
district. He accordingly applied to Sir Richard Birnie, who sent an 
officer down to stop the fight*. This officer, of course, told the thieves 
and pugilists that they must not carry on' their game on the spot in- 
tended, but he informed them where they might carry it on ; and at that 
fight, at which Mackay was murdered, that officer was a looker on. One 
would imagine, that after a human life had been thus sacrifice.d, the ma- 
gistrates of that locality at least w'ould have suppressed such scenes of 
murder, outrage, and plunder ; and yet a recent fight has been got up 
in that neighhouihood, at which one of the seconds was a notorious 
Dutch pugilist, thei^ actually under his recognizances to keep the peace. 
When this man, a brothel-keeper, was bound over to the ])eace, 
the magistrates (of Shropshire) actually apologized to him for being 
obliged to execute their duty. With matchless effrontery the flash 
sporting or fighting press not only publishes their apology, hut forth- 
with advertises a fight between this Jew and another prize-fighter ; and 
every^week it advertises the night and hour at which betting, and all 
other preliminaries of a fight, are to be settled, at certain specified 
public-houses, kept by ex -pugilists. 

For months before a fight takes place, it is advertised every Sunday in 
the newspa])er of the fighters. Even the public-houses at which the men 
are sent to train are ostentatiously advertised, mid yet the licensing 
and other magistrates ])ermit these convocations of desperate characters. 
On one occasion, in Middhisex, a respectable tradesman wrote to the 
magistrates, describing the outrages to property, and the demoralization 
among servants and labourers, which these fights had inflicted upon 
him and his noiglibours ; and he implored the magistrate to jirevent an 
approaching combat. He added that his letter was anonymous, for he 
dared not sign his name, in terror of these rulfians. The magistrate 
immediately took this letter to one of the men in training, asked him if 
he knew the hand, and left the letter with the rascal, that he might 
show it to the ring or fancy, in order to trace the writer. This worthy 
magistrate little knew that, had the writer lieen discovered, his property, 
and, most probably, his life, would have been the sacrifice. On another 
occasion, in a county contiguous to London, the clergy, who were not 

in the coTuniissioii of the peace, at , wrote to a lay magistrate, 

requiring him to prohibit a fight which had been advertised to take place 

at . Tliis magistrate, an amateur-pugilist, immediately wrote to 

an ex-pugilist, the keeper of a flash-house, to the following effect : — 

The Clergy won’t let you fight here, on account of the robberies, 

&c., committed at the last fight. You come down here too often — don’t 
come here for some little time, and wffien you do come, do, for Grod’s sdke, 

bring ns a good fight, for the last was .” Another magistrate, in 

another county, was called on by the inhabitants to do his duty and pro- 
hibit an intended fight. He accordingly wrote to one of the fighters, who 
was then in training, and who is one of the most ij|3torious burglars in 

* It has hoen said that the orders were, not to stop tlie fight, hut to merely pre- 
vent its taking place on the Duke's property. It is utterly ini|K)8sil)le that any 
magistrate could iiave*committed himself to the extent of giving such an order. 
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England, He concluded his letter thus You cannot fight 
my jurisdiction, hut go to , and you’ll find all right,- * Once, as a 
magistrate entered the crowd to profabit a fight that was commencing, 
he was hustled by the thieves, and released of his watch and purse. But 
thieves and fighters wish to keep in with maglstratos, and as soon as 
they IbuTid who and what he was, they apologized, and restored to him 
his property ; and this was actually boasted of in the sporting or fights 
ing paper. 

At Whetstone, thieves’ fights, fights for 5/. or 10/., got up exclusively 
by thieves, without any connexion with the pugilists’ ring, or fancy, but 
on their credit, used to take place in rapid succession. The horrible 
murder of Thompson, by an Irish mob at a fight, took place at this spot. 
On one occasion the inhabitants shut up their houses in terror, and a 
body of hungry thieves surrounded a baker’s house, broke it open, and 
plundered him of every ])article of bread on the premises. Notwith- 
standing this incessant succession of riot, plunder, and murder, it was 
long before the magistracy attempted to suppress the exhibition. 

A fight was to have taken place at Wolverhampton, between a pugi- 
list and Byrne, who killed Mackay, and who was killed at last by 
Burke. Owing to the interference of the clergy, the fighters and thieves 
were baulked, and they departed for Shro}>8hire, where a spot was 
selected for the stage. The stage was five feet high, but whilst it was 
erecting, the clergyman of the parish, accompanied by a magistrate, 
entered the ground, to prohibit the brutal fight. They had pene- 
trated the dense mass of Staffordshire colliers, amidst the bootings and 
blasphemous execrations of these desperate men, and at last came to 
the crowd of thieves that surrounded the stage. Here they were 
hustled, robbed, and then permitted, in derision, to approach the stage; 
but immediately they had arrived at it, some powerfvd wretches seized 
the old man, and violently pressed his throat against the edge of the 
stage or flooring, with a view to strangle him. His face became purple, 
his eyes were starting out of the head, and his swollen tongue was forced 
out of his mouth. Whilst the wretches w^ere tlius efibeting their horrible 
purpose, the thieves were thrusting their hands under the arms, or 
over the shoulders of those who held him, and were tearing out his hair 
by liandsful. The two gentlemen, by the humane assistance of some 
amateurs, were rescued ; and they escaped with their clothes tom off 
their backs*. 

A pugilist has but three goals to his ambition and cupidity : — to keep 
a brothel ; to keep a petty hell, or low gambling-house ; or lastly, to keep 
a public-house, the resort of liis ring connexions, and the place for con- 
cocting fights, &c., witli all their collateral villanies. That the magi- 
strates should license such men in such houses is truly wonderful t, but 

At Worcester, in the fight between Spring and Langlian, a large wooden 
building was erected for the spectators. It suddenly broke down, when J. Treby, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was killed, and an immense number of persons were 
more or less injured. 

f One of the signs of the times may be obsDrved in the different maxims of the 
old and new police. It was, and is, the maxim of thu old police to license flash- 
houses, and to let the police-officers have ar,: understanding — a fraternity— with 
thieves of all sorts. The maxim of the new police is a s\ippression of flash-housCvS, 
and an uncompromising war against thieves of every sort. Police sinecures and 
licences will soon be suppressed, and their harvest destroyed : this harvest has been 
immense. 
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it i« almost incredible that they should license them notwithstanding 
the complaints of the neighbourhood against them, and notwithstanding 
their impudent violation of the law in advertising every Sunday the 
hours for meetings, to he held solely to set the laws and magistrates at 
defiance*. After these advertisements have been repeated very many 
times, the fight takes place, on the very site of previous murders and 
robberies, — in the very vicinage where the magistrates themselves have 
been maltreated and robbed. The fights are described with disgusting 
ribaldry in the low, profligate, sporting press ; the thieves, felons, and 
pugflists who attended the fights are set forth in pompous array, and 
new fights are advertised immediately that the plunder of the previous 
exhibition has been distributed at these public-houses. Are we a 
Christian, a civilized people ? What a revolting picture is this of our 
domestic government and public functionaries ! Will foreigners believe 
it possible that the first nation in Europe can be so thoroughly bar- 
harous in their notions of police, juiisprndence, and moralization ? Of 
what use are our numerous Christian and benevolent institutions to the 
religion, morals, and well-being of the poor, if— bo, not if our magi- 
strates do not suppress such a system, but if they actually encourage it 
by tacit connivance, or, as we have shown, by open patronage Can 
there be a subject which more seriously demands the attention of the 
Home Department — the care of our bishops in their visitations to their 
dioceses, and the active exertions of all religious, humane, and honest 
men— whose ways are not of blood, and who despoil not the unwary ”? 


* The actual fights of the landlords of these houses with other stage* fighters, 
and the fights these landlords get up, between stage-fighters, in their public-houses, 
will soon be exposed. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

LUCILIUS. 

Board and Lodging. 

A mouse Asclepiades saw in his house. 

And cried, “ Pray, what are you doing here, my dear mouse 
To the miser, said mouse, “ Sir, I lodge^ it is true ; 

But be not alarm’d for my boarding with you.” 

, PHILODEMUS. 

To Bhodoclea, with a wreath of flowers. 

This wreath* I send, , my Rhodoclea fair, 

My own hands twin’d it for thy radiant hair. 

The sweet narcissus, and the rose-cup wet, 

The lily, and the dark-eyedt violet ; 

Weal' them, and read their lesson, lovely maid ; 

Like them you blossom, and like them you fade. 

J.B. 


* Go, lovely Rose, &c.— -W aller, 
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If. the sophisms of superficial utilitamns were to prevail, that which 
is called the elegant literature of a civilized country would he ranked 
amongst its dispensable ornaments. Poetry is not a ploughshare, ora^ 
lory sows no com, nor can history be converted into a steam-engine. 
Nevertheless, even if the creations of cultivated minds be estimated 
as mere embellishments of human life, we have only to look back at 
ancient Greece to perceive the unfading renown which, above all Othet 
attributes of a nation, they confer upon the people who have given them 
birth. The memory which has been conversant with the annals of the 
Grecian States retains few traces of the sanguinary wars in which the 
Chians were engaged, or of the progress which they made in the arts or 
in agriculture. But the poems of the Chian bard have come down to 
us like a path of living light, which connects the present with the past 
and the future. Who that has ever read the history of Bceotia recollects 
a single chapter of it beyond the few pages which are dedicated to the 
life of Pindar ? The most polished court of Asia, at one period, was 
that of Polycrates, at Samos. But if tlie name of that accomplished 
prince — for accomplished he was in an eminent degree — ha;J)pen ever to 
be mentioned in our time, it is only because he is known as the protector 
and friend of Anacreon. Strike out from the modem history of Italy 
the names and the works even of Petrarch, Dante, and Tasso — deprive 
Spain of Cervantes — France of Moliere — Germany of Goethe— England 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and Byron — what mighty chasms would 
be created in the records of those nations ! — chasms in which would 
perish much of their celebrity, and not a little of that moral power which 
reputation gives in the opinion of the world. 

But, in truth, literature, even that which is exclusively composed of 
the higher effusions of the intellect, is very far from being that kind of 
bauble which the new school of didactic philosophy would represent. 
Literature, taken in its most refined sense, might be truly described as 
the laboratory in which the mental elements are brought forth and* 
shaped for all the purposes of society. The man of Tetters is not often 
the inventor of those new combinations in machinery, which are made 
to work for our profit like so many beings instinct with intelligence : 
but by his works he creates inventive genius in others ; by extending 
the horizon of thought, he compels mind to enter into conflict with mind, 
and it is from such collision those original scintillations shoot forth 
which renovate and augment from age to age the light of the world. If, 
like New Zealand, w^e had no literature, it is not too much to say that 
we should be upon a level with the people of that country in everything 
that relates to arts and manufactures, and that we should have made 
little or no progress beyond the old, pastoral knowledge and habits of 
mankind. 

It need not be denied that a community of men might go on together 
for centuries, without being sensible of any want which the forest, the 
mountain, and the lake might not, in, a great measure, supply. By a 
fair contribution of individual labour, they might even produce, from a 
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friendly soil, an annual store of the necessaries of life, sufficient to satisfy 
the exigencies of the whole tribe. But whenever that store becomes re- 
dundant, it is in the very nature of our kind to desire something beyond 
the mere gratification of the sensual apjjetites. We are then impelled, 
by that heaven-born feeling which ever lifts us upward, to develope the 
noble gifts of reason to the fullest extent of which they are susceptible. 
It is only in communities where redundant wealth has been created, and 
where that wealth is ai^plied in order to enable the mind to feel at ease 
with respect to the common wants of nature, that the faculties can be 
encouraged to disclose all their power. Destroy that surplus wealth, or 
even reduce to a wretched scale of economy the resources which have 
hitherto left superior iiitellecta at liberty to pursue their own unfettered 
career, and the conscqueivce must be a slow but certain retrogression to 
the condition of depravity from which the reform of savage life com- 
menced. The sparlcs of future light cease to be struck out — science and 
the arts are stopjied in their progress — and the hope no longer remains 
of new accessions being made to history, philosophy, poetry, oratory, or 
any of the grander researches-or emanations of mind, which lend a grace 
to existence here, and prophesy its glories hereafter. 

The multiplying powers of the press must, indeed, prevent the darl:- 
ncss of ignorance from ever again coming ujjon the world. But it is not 
enough that we should be incapable of ac^tually destroying or forgetting 
all the knowledge we now possess. W e do nothing in our generation 
unless wc advance beyond tlie generation whose place we occupy. The 
discoveries of Newton, and the investigations of Locke, are, in our age, 
little better than common-place. We begin where they ended, and un- 
lessiwe go on extending the sphere of the intellect, the passions crowd in 
upon us, and corruption becomes the order of the day. It is possible 
for men — as was proved by the revolution of France — to he really as 
barbarous in the eighteenth or the fiftieth century as they were before 
the flood. It is of the very essence of true civilization that it should be 
progressive. The moment it ceases to go forward, it is left behind by 
Time, the great arbiter of fashion, and the novelty of to-day to-morrow 
becomes obsolete. 

The state of English literature, at this moment, seems to us to be any- 
thing but progressive. In the department of pt)etry we have had no- 
thing for several years worth mentioning. A desultory effusion now and 
then finds its way into the periodical journals, as if to show that the 
fire of genius is not as yet wholly extinct amongst us. But no poem of 
any length or character has lately seen the light in this country. 

As to oratory, it seems to have altogether fled from the senate and the 
bar. Mr. Macauley, whose genius promised to renew the days, or rather 
the nights, of the Burkes and the Cannings, in the House of Commons, 
has been shipped off to India, where he is to sit as one of the members 
of a kind of conclave, and his sentiments, if they are to be expressed at 
all, must be delivered in a sotio voce not very favourable to elocution. 
He has left behind him many sensible and even able men in the House, 
who seem. However, much more anxious to eat a good dinner, or to go to 
bed early, than to cultivate either in themselves or in otliers the art of 
rhetoric. The double daily meetings have produced, of necessity, such 
an additional quantity of talk, that the business of the only House which 
appears to have anything to do, (for the upper House has scarcely sat at 
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all since the commencement of the session,) is oonducted in a prosaic 
style, seldom elevated above the tone of ordinary conversation. 

It is much the same at the bar. The eminent counsel of the present 
day are perfectly well skilled in all the subtleties of the law, but there is 
not amongst them even the shadow of a Demosthenes or an Erskinev 
We know, indeed, more than one of those gentlemen to whom a course 
of lectures from “ Murray’s Grammar ” would he not a little serviceable. 
Sentences tolerably \vell begun, but most abominably ended — repeated 
infractions of every rule of syntax, tense, and mood, characterize our pre- ' 
sent forensic displays, as perhaps the least enviable among the nations 
which possess open courts of justice. The eloquence of our p\ilpit is 
very generally correct; but, alas! it is truly formidable for the icy cold- 
ness with which it falls upon the hearts of the audience. 

The world seems to have been exhausted by our travellers, and in this 
respect it may be said, almost literally, that there is nothing new. under 
the sun. Europe has been beaten quite Hat by the swarms of tourists, 
whose volumes are now enjoying imperturbable repose in every well- 
regulated library. We know of nothing doing amongst us in the shape 
of history, if we except Colonel Napier’s brilliant Commentary on the 
Peninsular War. Some fragments, indeed, oT Sir James Mackintosh's 
long-promised Magnum Opus have been announced for publication, as 
if to render our disappointment more complete, by indicating how little, 
after all, there is to reinaiu of the lucubrations of a mind which aj)pcared 
adequate to any undertaking, had only health and industry been added — • 
or rather, had the years wasted on Heeting politics been husbanded for 
permanent fame. 

We need only write the words “ British Drama ” to be sensible at 
once of the utterly hopeless condition into whicli that department of our 
literature has fallen. We are indebted to France for a pleasant comedy 
which is now rapidly fretting away its ephemeral existence upon our 
stage. A few domestic melodramas have also attracted some little at- 
tention; but the theatres are altogether, we may say, out of fashion, 
notwithstanding the recent somewhat increased degree of resort to them, 
which, indeed, cannot be considered in any other light than as a mere 
passing caprice on the part of the public. It forms no part of the 
ordinary routine of life now to go to the play. On the contrary, an evening . 
set apart for that purpose is treated, in almost every family, as a marked 
exception to its usual habits ; and is considered, wc think very gene- 
rally, as an evening thrown away, if not feared for the colds and the 
headachs by which it is too often followed! I t is thought necessary, 
perhaps, to go once or twice in the seasoi^ just to see that such and such 
favourite performers — every year becoming fewer — are still alive. But 
there is no real magnetic power now attached to any of the houses, and 
everybody knows the up-hill sort of w'ork which the lessees have to sus- 
tain their establishments at all. 

In passing, it is worth remarking that the drama has been for some 
years on the decline, not only in Londem, but in all the principal country 
towns in which it formerly enjoved great prosperity, and that the art 
has fallen into a similar state of^'decay in those states of the continent 
where it once attained the greatest eminence. This fact is a curious and 
a highly interesting feature in the intellectual history of man, for it 
seems to lead to the conclusion, that the dramatic art exercises its highest 
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infltience upon those communities only, which are the least remote from 
barb arism, and that it loses its charms in proportion as those communi- 
ties advance towards the higher degrees of civilization. If this be true, 
tlien a period must eventually arrive when tragedy and comedy shall 
perish altogether as represented compositions, and that they will be en- 
durable only in the closet, — a phenomenon, if such it may be called, 
which has long since actually taken place in Italy, and which is taking 
place in France and England. 

For ourselves, we must confess that if a comedy of sterling merit W'erc 
placed in our hands, we feel that we should enjoy it infinitely more by 
reading it beside our study lire, than if we beheld it distributed into parts, 
and heard it mouthed by tlie groups of actors and actresses who now 
occupy the stage of this country. Let it not be supposed that we wish 
to undervalue the histrionic talents of those individuals. One or two 
perhaps might be named, whose merits in their respective lines might be 
favourably compared w ith those of any of their predecessors. Indeed the 
wholp profession may be said to be respectable ; hut it has certainly lost 
its ancient prestirjt’. Wc well remember that wdiat charmed us chiefly in 
early age, when we wT.nt with breathless expectation to the play-house, 
w^as the air of mystery that (;oii secrated everything behind the green 
curtain. Tlie actors did not tlien think it necessary to gather a store of 
popularity for their benefits, by perpetually bowing and scraping to the 
audience whenever tlieir exertions were applauded. They came on the 
stage as if it were altogether a world of their owm, separate from ours ; — 
a region of encliantmcnt in which it w^as their business simply to sustain 
the characters wliicli they came to represent, and never to think of 
their own. 

We do not recollect that we ever experienced the illusion of the stage 
more strongly, than wdien we first saw^ Talma, at Paris, in the fine tragedy 
of “ Sylla.” Not only that great master of his art, but every actor 
with whom he performed on that occasion, glided in upon the boards 
wholly pre-occupied with his part, and apparently feeling as if his pre- 
sence before the audience w^ere a mere incident with which he liad no 
concern. He did not appear to come from behind a pile of canvass, 
but from the streets of ancient Rome ; every one on the stage, down 
even to the hearers of tlie fasces, seemed to think only of the business 
in whicli he was actually engaged. It was as if the curtain of the past 
had been suddenly raised, and we were permitted to behold a living 
scene of antiquity preserved, in an atmosiihere of its own, from the 
ordinary efiect of time. Tlie tone, the attitude, the costunie, were all 
addressed, as it were, to the subject matter of the piece, and never to the 
audience. It is obvious how very much an arrangement of this kind 
tends, on one hand, to identify the artist wuth the character which he 
personates, and, on the other, to carry away the spectator from the cold- 
ness w hich admits of criticism, to that state of high-wrought enthusiasm 
which is sensible only of enjoyment. 

But the great aim of actors has of late been to remove, as far as it is 
possible, everything calculated to maintain any distinction betw^een 
themselves and their audience. They come forward curtseying and 
simpering, and bowing and smiling, to the yieoplc before the stage, just 
as if they w-ere entering the drawing-room of a private individual. They 
have no atmosphere of their own, and, too apparently, no business except 
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to win our applause, which is the constant object of their ambition. The 
art seems to be merged in the mere duty of earning a salary, and every- 
body looks as if he were ashamed of hLs part, rather than identified with 
it from a passion for his avocation. The stage was much better off for 
good actors when by law they were liable to be treated as rogues arid 
vagabonds,” than it is at this day, when they are admissible, unless 
there be some personal demerit, into good society. Formerly their great 
desire was to be excellent actors : now they think principally of being 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Other causes, however, besides the fading away of the old prestige^ 
have contributed to the decline of theatrical amusements, and promise, 
before another century perhaps, to put an end to them altogether, when 
they will be remembered in much the same liglit in which we now speak 
of the “ Mysteries” formerly enacted in most of the countries of Europe, 
or of the still earlier performances exhibited on the itinerant stage of 
Thespis and liis followers. The enjoyments of private society are now 
infinitely more ahuiulant, more rational, and more engaging, than they 
w^re even so late as thirty years ago. Both sexes are much more upon 
a level in point of education than they were then, and the accomplish- 
ments of both are capable of aifording mutual entertainment not often 
to he excelled out of doors. Wc are all readers; and we have, heaven 
knows, books in abundance for every leisure hour which w'e can com- 
mand. Music and painting, conversation, and the luxuriant ease and 
elegance of our drawing-rooms, often detain those at home now who, 
under a less civilised state of things, found no rest except in the theatres. 
Wine is consumed more frugally than in former times, and people are 
more careful of their health, which they have lately discovered to be one 
of the greatest blessings of existence. 

It was remarked by Captain Forbes, in his examination before the 
Dramatic Committee, that whenever a period occurred of great political 
agitation, the theatres were, during that period, almost wliolly aban- 
doned. The Queen’s trial w'as a terrible blo^v to those estahlishments; 
they were nearly ruined by tlie Reform Bill. It is a singular fact, 
w^hich marks the great difference, in more than one respect, between 
the two nations, that political effervescence produces quite a contrary 
result in France ; for whenever revolution is at its work there, the 
theatres are crowded to suffocation. We remain at home when great 
questions are at issue, because we wish to reflect upon them, and to 
attain to that state of opinion which is calculated to give them a safe 
and advantageous direction. The French are not yet under the govern- 
ment of rjpinion, hut of physical power; and they go out from their 
homes to find sympathy, and to calculate their strength. 

In proportion as we feel ourselves more and more under the sway of 
public opinion, we pay the greater attention to political events, and 
these produce an excitement which na dramatic effect can rival. Thus, 
between politics and parliament, the clubs, tlie meetings of private 
society, the dinner hours, the attractions of home, the fatigues of busi- 
ness, the immensity of the theatres, which causes most of the words 
spoken on the stage to vanish in echo, the unblushing displays of the 
saloons and the upper boxes, and the roal decline of the dramatic art 
itself, both on the part of actors and authors, we apprehend that the days 
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of theatrical annisement are numbered, and indeed are already verging 
towards their closer 

The literature of fiction — that is to aay, so far as it is confined to 
novels which represent well-drawn pictures of modern manners— seems 
also to have nearly completed its term for the present. . The human 
mind takes every thing, as it were, by intervals. One age -is an age of 
poetry, another is an age of satire, a third is a philosophical age, a fourth 
is an age of history, of war, of luxury, of reason, or of bubbles. We 
have had enough of matter-of-fact novels, and it is now high time for 
us to return to the romantic ; at least it is clear enough that w'e are 
getting tired of stories of fashionable life, as novels of that class do not 
go off at present, to use the phrase of the trade, with the vivacity to 
which, for some years, they have been accustomed. 

Indeed, to whatever department of our literature we turn onr eyes, we 
behold it reduced to a low ebb, so far, at least, as originality and novelty 
arc concerned. Splendid illustrations are indeed in progress, which are 
more or less connected with our literature, and tend in some degree to 
redeem the mediocrity of the age. We allude particularly to the scenes 
selected from the Bible, wliicb, tbougb for so many years nntbouglit of, 
are now affording occupation to no fewer tli^n three different sets of 
artists. Mr. Murray’s prints seem, bow-ever, to admit, in our opinion, 
of “ no rival near the throne.” They are designed by Turner, ancl 
some of our other first-rate masters, from the sketches of gentlemen who 
actually visited the scenes which are delineated. We happen to have 
seen several of those sketches ; and when w^c compare them with the 
finished design given to the engraver, we are forcibly impressed with 
the miraculous beauty which genius can impart to every thing it takes 
under its protection. Rude outlines of buildings and mountains, scarcely 
distinguishable from each other ; masses of trees and towers, skies, and 
plains, and valleys, pencilled on paper in a kind of chaotic confusion, 
are, by the talismanic touch of tlie artist, aw akened into order and pro- 
portion, disposed in just perspective, relieved by shade and light, and 
warmed with the fj eshness and animation of life. Thus we have seen 
the mists of night brooding over a tract of country with whose character 
we were unacquainted, and which we set down as unworthy of attention, 
until, as the day advanced, the dense curtain was folded upward, as if 
by the hand of some enchanter, when the scene shone forth in every 
variety of hill and valley, watered with crystal streams, carjieted with 
flowers, and peopled with herds, and flocks, and peasantry, that gave 
interest and tdieerfulriess to the landscape. 

But when we put aside the reprints with wdiicli the press abounds, 
ami the embellishments w Inch are added, in order to render them more 
marketable, we have absolutely nothing to exhibit for the living genius 
of the year. A catalogue is now before us of the books which have been 
published within the last six months ; and certainly a more unattractive 
bill of fare never was handed to a literary gourmand. We have here, 
amongst other things, “ The Validity of Thoughts on Medical Reform,” 
w hich, for aught we know, may be a very valuable, though we fear it 
nmst be an exceedingly dull jierformance. Next comes an “ Exposition 
of the False Medium and Barrier excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public,” which seems to be a sort of verbal kaleidescope. If the author 
had cut up Johnson’s Dictionaiy, and thrown the words into a tube with 
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a glass at one end of it, tliere is no reason in the world why lie should 
not have spied out, attending to the operation of shaking from time to 
time, a composition in every respect as rational, and as w^ell put together, 
as that which he has produced by a more tedious process. We iinder- 
stand that it is to the same enlightened philosopher we are indebted for 
another work of much the same kind, entitled “ Spirits of Peers and 
People, a National Tragi-comedy.” These two volumes artv altogether 
unexampled in our literature ; they exhibit “ a mind diseased” with the 
ambition of immortality, and discontented with the world because its 
claims are not at once recognized as irresistible. The gentleman’s 
friends should take care of him. We recommend him to the attention of 
tlie author of the next work on our list — “ The Doctor,” in two volumes. 
If this ynoduction can do him no good, then let him try what benefit he 
can derive from the “ Ilora^ Solitariae” of Mr. Serle, or from “ The 
present Corn Laws considered,” or from “ The Complete Grazier,” 
which, if they cannot instruct, may at least divert his soul from its pre- 
sent ominous career. 

Among the various interesting novelties in our catalogue, we find 
“ Dr. Tobias Crisp’s Works, cimiplete/P^ We have no doubt that Dr. 
Crisp is a most respectalile author, but we must plead guifly to the 
cliarge of never luiving Jieard of Ins name orw'orks before. We thought 
that Virgil and J^ncan had been already sufficiently murdered by our 
translators; l)ut we perceive that a Mr. Wallis has attempted to cut up 
both those ])oets, by rendeTing into his own English — for it is quite his 
own — “ Select Passages” from the Georgies and the Pharsalia. Pindar 
and Anacreon may also boast of new translations; and a most learned 
tract has l)een ])ublished on that 77Ccvata queesiio^ the “ Round Towers” 
of Ireland, which, like all other treatises on the same problem, has 
rendered it more entangled than ever. 

It would he idle to enumerate the quantities of printed matter, which, 
under the form of neatly hoarded volumes, have lately seen the light 
only to perish in it as soon as they are brought forth. The fact is, that 
the age througli wdiieh wc are now' labouring may he properly called 
“ the age of vanqi,” tjie most saleable species of lil;eratnre being, at 
jiresent, that which is stitched up from old materials by the literary 
cobblers who swarm throughout the land, and who are engaged in 
getting up those countless publications, sold merely at the price of w aste 
paper, which have, within the last three years, deluged the countr}^ with 
an apocry])liul r.jjecies of popular information. The cultivation of a 
manly taste for letters is perverted by the system of penny journalism, 
which exists upon plagiarism of the most unqualified description. We 
may behold in these paltry sheets the essence of hooks of considerable 
price, upon the preparation of which, perhaps, a w hole life had been 
bestowed. Should a new w^ork of any merit happen to be published, 
it is made at once the common prey of all these locusts of the press, 
lilither in the shape of extract or epitome, we may purchase for a few 
pence, in the unstamped papers, the most valuable portions of a new 
hook which may have been e(]uitahly advertised at a guinea! The 
consequence of such an operation as this inust he, to check at once the 
circulation of the original, and to deprive both the publisher and the 
writer of the gains to wdiicli they were fairly entitled from those persons, 
•to whose instmetion or aintiBemefit they had contributed. Is it pro- 
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bablte, in such a state of things, that the disappointed author will again 
return to his study, to toil once more in the production of a composition 
which may be thus plundered with impunity ? Is it to be supposed that 
any publisher in his senses will again undertake an expensive enterprise, 
die fruits of wliicli he would certainly see transferred to persons who 
had no share whatever in his risk, and who only increase the magni- 
tude of his responsibility ? 

It has happened to us to have been consulted occasionally with refer- 
cjice to raanuBcripts of w^orks, wdiich must liave consumed several years 
in their concoction. We have read some of those productions with much 
admiration for the great learning which they displayed, and several of 
them we thought well calculated to extend the general range of know- 
ledge, and to be beneficial to society. But we were compelled, from 
motives of prudence, to advise that the further consideration of them 
should he deferred for the present, as we saw^ no chance of their being 
fairly dealt with in the literary market, so long as there are two powerful 
corporations, the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 
the “ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” engaged in the 
avowed c^iterprise of converting the present stocks of our booksellers 
into w'aste paper, and of vamping up publications of their own from 
the makTials which those stocks supply, with a view to sell tliem at the 
lowest possible price. While such combinations as these are permitted 
to interfere wdtli the legitimate trade of the kingdom, w^e have held, and 
we must still maintain, that it would be madness in any ])rivate book- 
«eller to embark in any undertaking of importance. The object of 
those corporations seems to be, to nip in tlic bud the fruit of high 
genius and liberal education, and for tlic generous literature of an en- 
lightened nation, to substitute tlie rifaedammtos of a host of mere 
operative drudges, wholly destitute of taste or talent. 

The catalogue now before us shows, iii the clearest manner, the 
practical efiect which the corporate system has already produced, with 
respect to every branch of composition. If wt. except the reprints of old 
WH)rks, it does nut contain the title of a single volume which is likely 
to go dow^u to posterity. A writer in the “ Quarterly Review” lately 
gave in that journal an interesting analysis of a most elaborate and 
valuable history of Turkey, which had been published in Germany, and 
a good translation of which must have been deemed a great acquisition 
to our historical literature. But it would have occupied at least 
four volumes, and there is no, bookseller in England w ho w^ould at 
present undertake a speculation of that extent, even if the translator 
were to require no compensation for his labour. The public are now 
so acciistorned to look for all their information to the penny collections, 
that they would as soon think of buying a set of the obsolete statutes, as 
a history of Turkey in four volumes ! 

Will the effect thus already produced upon the literature of the 
country be limited to tlie period which has just elapsed ? Unques- 
tionably not. Men of vigorous and enlightened minds may perhaps 
now and then be found, in some rare instances, willing to fling their 
treasures abroad, careless of the consequences so far as their pecuniary 
interests are concerned. But this system cannot be general, nor can it 
very much add to our staple literature, such as has emanated from an 
Addison and a Pope, a Johnson, a Goldsmith, a Campbell, a Moore, a 
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Byron and a Southey. Can we expect to see successors worthy of these 
men reared up under the penny scale of remuneration which now 
exists?.. If knowledge becomg so cheap that tl^eproduction of it in an 
hi futuT^|||J)C profitj^J^S^t are we to think 
"‘of tne wisdom ofifliosecorjJoraliaiSSws, t^l(lj?llh3tartimentar^ purpose, 
sacrifice the means hy which alone the true interests of literature can 
he promoted ? The sum of information created down to a late period 
, of our history may, indeed, be dealt out in exchange for tlie lowest coin 
of the realm. But who, with that wretched pittance before him for 
his reward, will apply his mind to new inquiries, witli the view of 
enlarging the circle of the sciences, or the range of any s])eciGs of 
knowledge of a really useful description ? 

We perceive that the contagion of the cheap system has also reached 
France, where a gr^at variety of deuj: sous journals are already in pro- 
gress. The wood-cuts which have already served their ])urposc in this 
eountry are sterettyped, if we may use such an expression, and tlie 
plates arc transmitted to Paris, where they enable an inferior order of 
booksellers to issue, with a certain quantity of letter-press, an unlimited 
number of embellishments, at a price still lower even than that at which 
they are syld in England. Although books jiuhlished on the continent 
have been for many years considerably cheaper, on the average, than in 
this country, nevertheless it will not be ])ossible for the Gobelets, the 
M ongieSjthe I/Advocatsof Paris — who have been among the Msecenases 
of French literature — to contend against the competition of the deux 
sous race of livraisons. Their standard works will soon be so thoronglily 
ritled, tliat they might as well throw the volumes into the Seine, as 
preserve them any longer in their warehouses, hi France, it is true, 
science may still take refuge in the Institute, where it will be sure 
to meet with just honour and reward ; hut as to any of the higher 
departments of writing, that kingdom may be said to be already as 
barren as our own. Thus the prospects of original and lofty literature, 
in tlie tw'O most civilized nations of the earth, are reduced to a state of 
absolute despair. 

C.II. 


. brunel’s apology for the tunnel. 

When Brunei fail’d, and Nature set her face 
Against his Tunnel, much to her disgrace, 

“ In truth,” cried he, “ 1 own you have been bo7rd, 
Y’oTir rights invaded, and your depths explored, 
Still, be sincere, the fault's not mine ; alas ! 

Like other Belles, you stopped before the plass." * 

W. H. S. H. 


♦ Mr. Brunei sticks up a glass at the end, and then says, “ See what it would 
have looked like, if I could have finished it !” — Fide “ New Munthty ” fur Marc/iy 
p. 372. 
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in matters of To#! ho" 
sooner have I emerged from one ocean of sighs and tears, than I have 
plunged headlong into another. It is passing strange that I never fell 
into matriinony in my very early days ; my father did so, and so did rny" 
mother, and also my respected grand-dame. She, good soul, originally 
Miss Letitia Simpson, at fifteen married her first husband, a Mr. Jf flery 
Wilson; at sixteen, gave birth to my mother. Her husband then died 
without any other issue, leaving her more than well provided for. At 
seventeen, she espoused a Mr. Winckworth, wdio, in his turn, consigned 
her to single blessedness and a fat dow*er; after which, having quarrelled 
■with all her race, or all her race witli her, she abjqred them and the 
realm, betook herself to the Continent, and was barely heard of after- 
wards. My mother, following one part of her example, married at six- 
teen, and enriched the world with me at seventeen. Fate, however, I 
suppose, (for I am a believer in fate,) destined me to — 

“ Waste my swa'.ets upon the desert airf’ 

and thus only can I account for rny escaping all the matronly and ma* 
trimonial snares that beset me in iny youth. But to iny tale. 

(3ii rny arrival on tlie Covitirieiit, I liad been but a short time at — , 

when my henllh visilily and f^eriously declined, and tlie medical men who 

attended me adviscAl a visit to for its restoration. In accordance 

with tlu^ir directions, T, notliing loth, (for a seat at a desk never w^as a 
desideratum wilh me,) sat out ; and, as I was alone, and w^as not over- 
enamoured of luy monosyllabic pati’ouYmc, assumed one more suited to 
the euphony of a billet-doux ; and having, therefore, rebaptized myself, 

I made rny apjrcarance at rny journey’s end as Augustus Montagu, with, 
moreover, a dash of black down on rny iqrper lip, which I digriitied, to 
iny own mind, witli the title of moudachc. Thus yclept, and thus 

accoutred, 1 began my way at ; and, by dint of rny modest looks, 

a little foppery, and rny good name, I shortly won iny way into a circle 
of accjuaintarice. 

At a party to which I had, through these means, been asked, I one. 
night mot a Madame Pt-rollet, whose appearance, and more, her sufTer- 
arice of rny attentions, made some impression upon me. She was an 
extremely fine w'oman, and English, sccniingly ribout five-and- thirty, 
though less-i’avoured fair ones spoke of her having numbered fifty years. 
Her hair aiul eyes were of the blackest; lier eye-lashes of the same 
colour, and long, thick, and silky; her coinjilexion fair, hut not ruddy, 
such as best contrasts with, and Irest becomes, the raven lock ; her fea- 
tures w ere more beautiful iu their expression than in their individuality, 
although then even they w’cre beautiful; her teeth were the finest I 
ever saw ; and I opine no w'omaii can lay claim to beauty who cannot 
show, nay, even display, her teetli. She bore an easy, dignified, and 
cotnplaeeut smile; her figure was of the strictest proportions, and her 
cttfiiage most graceful ; moreover, she was rich, and consequently 
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aimahle. She was a widow, too ; and, with all these qualificatioiiB, of 
course was greatly sought after by the men. But she had sense and 
caution^ and while she smiled on all> and enajgtipured many, she never 
gave irlbre than hope, and preser^^all her owj:^ The women, 

who wished her dead, or marricci^ conse(|ueiitiy^®^^ her a coquette, 
and some of the vieux garfons agreed with them — but this was suspi- 
cious evidence ; while the younger men, whom the aunts and mothers 
of standing spinsters admonished to beware of the widow, only bowed, 
and then turned on their heel to laugh. 

The first time I met her, a glove which she dropped, and which I 
proffered her, gave me an opportunity of opening a conversation with 
her. At first, conscious of my youth, I hesitated a little, although my 
looks bespoke an age riper, by some years, than I had attained ; but her 
answ^ers were so mild, so siiavCy and so condescending, — her manner to 
me so kind and easy, — and her whole conduct so engaging and assuring, 
— that, before I left her, 1 had, although bluslniigly, adventured on some 
little gallant badinage, for which, to the mortification of my elder com- 
petitors, she shook licr little delicate finger at me, and tapped me with 
her fan. Encouraged thus, I might have proceetled farther^ but as she 
knew liow to commence a conquest, so she knew' bow to continue one ; 
and assuming a dignity, not violent, but perceptible, she restrained my 
furtlier advances : and being even then sensible that an independent 
respect is the surest w^ay to a woman’s heart, (for I had begun tq think 
of hers,) 1 contented myself, for that tiine, by expressing a ho])e that 
J should liave the happiness to meet her again, and bowed myself 
away. 

That night I rose fifty ])cr cent, in my own esteem. “ Truly, ” said I 
to myself, ‘‘ the man whom that woman distinguishes must own some 
attractions : she is a lovely and an intellectual specimen of her sex ; to 
possess tlie love of such a one would be something to pride one’s self on. 
)Vliat honour is the love of a giddy, indiscrimiiiaiing girl, who runs the 
market of matrimony with her heart in her hand eager to bestow it on 
the first bidder i’ — Truly, I’ll be a cliapmaii no iiior(^ fur sueli coininon 
wares. But, vanity ! vanity ! Can the rich, bcaiitifiil, souglit, and at ati 
age when prudence has mastered passion, tliink of such a one as me ? 
Yet she seemed very kind.” But kindness never marries,” said a still, 
small voice. “ Yet slie ofttimes gives birth to love,” 1 thouglit, in 
answer. “ But she is wealthy, has a wdde range for choice, is a widow, 
and has the w hole town after her,” replied my monitor. “ True, true,” 
I -whispered ; “ but she has interested me, and hy I’ll try it !” 

Again wc met — *VEt je contais encore quelques fleurettes.” The 
widow smiled at them, and threatened, if 1 persisted, to rejriove me.. 

Cela va bien,” said I to myself, and I retired ; for my vanity, or little 
else, was as yet interested. 

A third time we met. Now then, Ephraim,” said I, for the coup 
iVessai — this time you must be serious and distant, and if she has 
thought upon 3^011, the result will tell.” I approached her with a low 
and most respectful reverence ; inquired after her health; without giving 
her time to answer, made some dry remarks on the wet weather ; 
broached a recfcnt murder ; remarked on the Almanac, and the last new 
flounce ; and was retiring, wheu she said — 

2 n 2 
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But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you with a commiasion, if you 
can find time to execute it for me.” ^ 

I assured her I was at her service. 

Then will you have the goodness to see my carriage ordered here at 
twelvijiis I have been out all the week, and am fatigued. Perhaps you 
will let me know when it is at the door, as I don’t wish to be seen leav- 
ing so early.” 

“ Allons, moil bon ami, Ejihraira,” thought I ; cela va du mieux.” 
And thanking her for the honour of her commands in a tone of deep 
and grateful respect, I left her to execute them. 

That done, and twelve o’clock came, I made my way to her. She 
was seated near the door, and whispering to her (for the. secrecy she 
wished me to practise gave me the privilege to do so) that the carriage 
was ready, I offered myself as her escort to it. She accepted my 
offer, and placed her arm within mine ; as she did so, I felt a fluttering 
in my heart I was nriprepared for, and as tlie staircase was deserted, I 
looked up in trembling and confusion into her face, and perceived she 
looked at me. One instant our eyes met, and tlie next they were cast 
down or averted, and 1 thought the confusion was mutual — I positively 
shook. As I handed her into the carriage, I stammered out an expres- 
sion of hope that she would feel relieved from her fatigue next day, and 
begged her permission to call and in(|iure after her liealth in the moni- 
ing: a gracious smile, and a graceliil inclination of the head, answered 
me, and the coach drove off. 

“ Foul,” said I, as I slowly reascended, “ to match your puny wits 
against a woman’s charms and wiles ! Your own weak snares have en- 
trapped you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with more than ordinary care, 
I found myself, about two o’clock, with a very unsettled pulse, at 
Madame Pt'rollct’s door ; and being announced, was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where the wklow was seated on a couch, at a small and 
elegantly-carved writing-table, drawing her small white hands over some 
invitation cards. Idie usual inquiiies made and answered, our conversa- 
tion turned on tlie previous niglit’s party, and slie told me she was busy 
wlien I entered writing cards For one of her own, 

“ But do you know,” she said, “ I write so little lately that my liand 
is quite stiff, and I am so awkward. See,” said she, laying it over the 
table to me, “ sec how I have blacked my fingers with the ink.” 

“ Indeed,’’ said I, rising and advancing to the table, and wdth an 
afl’ectation of short sight, taking her hand in mine to examine it. 
“ This ink of yours is a most sacrilegious violator. Would you permit 
me,” I added, as she drew her hand away, “ to finish your task?” 

“ Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating her place to me, 

you w ill oblige me much, if you will undertake that kind office for 
me.” 

“ Rather say for myself,” I said ; “ for I fear I am selfish in seeking 
the pleasure I ask.” 

She made me no reply, hut smiled, and placed herself opposite, with a 
list of names to dictate. 

“ What is this ?” said I, taking up the last she had finished. “ This 
is iriy name. Am I the only Mr, Montagu of your acquaintance 
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Slie nodded acquiescence, 

“ And ai;i T to have the honour of attending you ?’* 

“ If,” she answered, “ no better, no more agreeable engagement.” 

“ Heavens!” said 1, “ what better, what more agreeable engagement 
is it possible I could have ? what other engagement couTMliliill^^ to 
forego ” 

“ Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, I will read the names.” 

“ I thank you — but. Madam,” I resumed, “ you must first permit me 
to thank you for the honour you have done me, or you will make me 
believe you think so meanly of me as to deem me insensible to it.” 

“ If your thanks are on each recurrence of the occasion to be as 
fervent,” said the widow, “ I fear the task will soon be irksome to you, 
for I have just made up my mind, if you will promise to write all my 
cards, and be a little more sedate in your gratitude, to put your name 
down in my book for the season.” 

“Is it possible. Madam ? then wdll I be sworn, like the Hebrew 
copyist, never to ])en aught else ; and will attend you, too happy as 
your bidden, your bounden scribe — nay, but there is no room for that 
dubious smile — I will swear.” 

“ Don’t, pray,” she replied ; “ remember, if you write for me only, 
how’ many damsels will die for lack of the elegant food of your billets- 
doiL\ ! ” 

“ Not one, I assure you, Madam ; if I have polluted paper with a 
line to wotnan since my arrival, or dared to harbour thoughts of more 
tlian one, and she, one to whom I can never presume to aspire ” 

“ Then there is one, Mr. Montagu ? but pray remember my cards. 
I fear you wdll make a very negligent amanuensis.” 

“ There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared reveal her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “ I don’t wish to confess 
you.’’ 

“ And yet. Madam,’* I answered,* “you could absolve me.” 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, “do, pray, think of my 
cards, or I must write them ; and only see how that nasty ink has 
stained my fingers.” 

“ It only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre of the rest,” I said. 

“ But yet you w ould not like it if the hand w^ere yours ” 

“ If it were mine — if it could ever be mine,” I said, warming as I 
spoke, and raising it to my lips. 

“ Have done then, have <lone, Mr. Montagu ; sec now howr you have 
kept your promise, not on(|||M written — oh, fie ! and now wc really 
must leave it till to-niornnviliyi must go out.” 

“ I hope not,” I said. complete them instantly.” 

“ But, indeed, I must go out.” 

“To-morrow then, perhaps, you will permit me to show my in- 
dustry ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “if you will promise, very faithfully, really to write.” 

“As closely as a pundit, on iny honour and once more pressing 
her hand, and having fully received pardon for my sins, I withdrew. 

The next day and the next, our seats w^ere resumed. . I pen in hand, 
Madame with her pocket-book ; but still the cards remained stationary. 
Not so with other matters : 1 progressed in love and boldness, until I won 
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from the widow's lips a confession of regard, and the sweetest assur- 
ance of it that lips can give. Never did love sit so lightly or so happily 
on mo, though my passion for Matilde, for that she told me was her name, 
w>teLai^iit ; and she was beautiful, fascinating, and every way engaging ; 
h\]nB((Piii^l!orto he treated with continual scenes, and her own demon- 
strations of love were of that nature which satisfied without ever exciting 
the licart. We felt rather than told each other’s hopes, and thoughts, 
and wishes, and I enjoyed serenely what I had before and have often 
since stjiiandered in unnecessary or unavailing sutrering. Her actions 
spoke inore than her words, and I was too proud of her to doubt her 
for her silence — her, and her only have I loved rationally — I loved her 
as a woman ; others 1 have adored as angels, till adoration became 
torture ; and I have phrenzied myself in seeking and worshipping their 
attributes. 

A1)out four months I led in this way a very happy life, when it was 
agreed we should h(‘. married : a amtrdt do rfiaria^o was necessary, and 
I was to wait u|)on a notary to instruct him to prepare it. To enable 
me to (\o so, Matihle explained to me the nature and amount of her 
property, which was ample. 

“ And now, Augustus,” said she, “ I must own, I have deceived you 
in one ])oint.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I, ‘‘ I am sure it is in a very venial one,” 

“ 1 1 is so, indeed ; but it is necessary 1 should now explain it to you — 
my name is not Matilde Pcrollet.” 

“ indeed !” said I, at the same time thinking to myself how easy a 
w^ay this confession wanild make for my own on the same subject, 

'I'hat name 1 assumed to escape the importunities of relations in 
England. Listen, and you shall soon be made accjuainted wdth the 
brief story of my life. IMy maiden name, you must know, was Simp- 
son.” 

“ Indited ! ” I said, wo have that name already in our family.’* 

“ On inv first inurriacre wdth Mr. Wilson ” 

“ AVho r’ I crietl. 

“ W^ilson!” she answered. 

My hair stood on end — “ Were vou married a second time?” 

“ I was.” 

; ‘‘To whom?” 

“ To Mr. W^lnckworth.” 

“ AVinckworth !” I exclaimed, “ S^mj^son, Wilson, Winckworth ! 
Heavens! you are my grandmother!” 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 

The En^fUsh Abroad — The Mijsical Festival at Westminster' 

Names — The reeerit Murder — More Marriafjes — The Old Age of St. I^eritine — 
Andiitecture and Peter Wilkins— The Oxford Instalhilion — The Sahhath Non- 
Observance Bill — The War in Portugal — Dra none -room Arrriiigeinents — True 
Locality of the AthenEeiim — Mr. O'Conmdl and Baron Smith — The late Lady 
Duncannon — Paganini — The OX'-onnell Harvest. 

The English Abroad. — It appears to iis, pcepiDg tliroiigli the loop- 
lioles of the world, that, forward as the iiatiiral season is, the fashion- 
able season is particularly late. To be sure, Easter has been for some 
time fixed as the point at which metropolitan dnhiess is to cease, and 
tJu' gaieties of the London world arc to begin. Easier is to the; months 
what the Recorder of London is lo the Aldermen, — those before him 
have passed the chair, and are shelved ; while tliose wlio follow in his 
train are all eligible to the brilliancy wbicli custom assigns tlicm. 

The newspapers, who, like Mr. 13., in one of Matheus’s entertain- 
ments, kimv cverifthiufjy^^ have puldished a sort of extract trom a letter 
of Lord Lowther, in which his Lordship says tliat the principal pro- 
menades of the continental cities look more like London than any other 
place, so crowded are tliey with English nobility and gentry. Tliis, of 
itself, — since English lords and ladies have not the faculty ascribed to 
birds by that great ornithologist, Sir Boyle Roche, of being in two places 
at once, — is a sufficient reason why the London jiromenades should be 
deprived of their cheering influenee and agreeable society; in fact, our 
promenades seem proportionately crammed w^itb foreigners, \Yho, we 
rather suspect, prefer London to any other place, hccaiisc it happens to 
he the only metropolis in Europe where there is a. tolerably w-tdl-regu- 
lated police, in which street passengers are permitted to annoy tlieir 
fellow-creatures by smoking cigars in the public ways. 

As for our nobility, an agitated country, with a foggv climate, are no 
great inducements to remain, where the })ride of the u|>peTmost faction 
appears to consist in debasing and dishononring the class whicli ought 
to stand liigliest. We say, as we said before, and we will say it as long as 
we can say anything, ihat it is a mistake in the aristocracy of a nation 
to stand aloof in times of critical circimistances. Those noblemen wliose 
health requires a milder temperature than that of Ivngbind arc, of course, 
fully justified in seeking it; aiid others, whose pecuniary circumstances 
compel them to nurse thetr estiites, (more sick than themselves,) a.TC 
borne out in revelling upon idaccaroni and salad, until the beeves fatten, 
and the corn grows again, at home ; but for those wliose absence is occa- 
sioned simply by a distaste for the administration, or a foreboding of 
evil results from its proceedings, there is no excuse. If flie French 
noblesse had remained at their posts on the first indications of the revo- 
lution in that country, which ended in the Tiuirder of the King, w^e 
firmly believe the events which disgrace its annals would never have 
happened. If, at the first roar of the wolf, the shejiherds fly, who is to 
save the flocks ? Scattered and unprotected, a general panic seizes them, 
and they are abandoned to the tender mercies of their pseudo-friends, 
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ivho give them tlie protection so well described by Sheridan iu his 
“ Pizarro,” — 

" ' ■ — “ Such as eagles give to lambs ; 

First covering, then devouring them.’* 

We hope sincerely that the “ nt^jsetion of our nobility will speedily 
begin, and that we shall shortly hive the greater proportion of them 
“ at home during the coming season. 


The Musical Festival at Westminster AsBEY.-^The prepara- 
tions for the musical festival in Westminster Abbey are proceeding with 
great activity : the Committee are at work ; and the indefatigable Sir 
George Smart is unremitting in his exertions for the engagement of a 
sufficient number of adequately-accomplished performers, to give due 
effect to the magnificent chonises of Handel. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this public display of the King’s 
taste and feeling with regard to sacred music. That it was the delight 
of his Majesty’s exemplary and royal father everybody knows; and it is 
extraordinary to sec how unconsciously a nation is led by the influence of 
the monarch ; for certain it is that, since the death of King George the 
Third, the taste for Handel’s music has very much abated. As far as 
brilliancy and gaiety go, ther^' can be no question but that the modern 
foreign school far exceeds Handel in attractiveness ; but, for sacred 
music, never had lie his equal; Nothing could be more disappointing — 
we could go the length of saying disgusting — than the exhibition of one 
of Rossini’s second-rate operas transmuted into an oratorio, with sacred 
words, at the theatres, under the direction of Mr. Rophino Lacy, who, 
in his extraordinary wisdom, banished even the divine and magnificent 
choruses of Handel, which properly belong to the subject, to make w^ay 
for trumpeting, and drumming, and fiddling, and fluting, perfectly in 
character with the monstrous absurdities of an Italian opera, but sacri- 
legiously ridiculous when applied to the theme of Scripture which w as 
selected for the purpose ; nay, so fastidiously careful was this gentle- 
man to steer clear of the works of the finest chorus-writer the world 
ever produced, that, at the termination of his mockery, of which the 
chorus of the “ Horse and his Rider” is the real and genuine conclusion, 
it was omitted, although the heroine of the affair favoured the audience 
by screninnig out the preparatory recitative. After she had crowed her 
crow, down fell the curtain, although the stage was covered with singers 
who might have given full efl’ect to the splendid composition, and, at least, 
sent the audience home with the recollection of something like what, by 
the association of ideas, they had been in the habit of considering suitable 
music to sacred words. The Bishop of London, how^ever, put a stop to 
their hooting and howling, by very properly interposing his authority to 
stop tlie mummery, which could not fail to revolt the feelings of every 
.man, woman, and child possessing the slightest veneration for the 
Scriptures, or the smallest regard for religion itself. 

The festival in Westminster Abbey is fixed to take place the last week 
in June. There are to be four performances, — the first as a rehearsal ; 
the three others at incieased prices of admission, which prices, however, 
are to be regulated by the different degrees of accommodation offered 
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to the purchasers* The baud and vocal performers are to amoimt to six 
hundred; and the Abbey, fitted up by Mr. Blore, under the surveillance 
of Sir Benjamin Stephenson, will be laid out with the most careful 
regard for the convenience and Ba f| |y of the vast numbers of persons 
who are expected to be present, 

Changing Names.— It seems to be very much the fashion just now 
to change the names of things — changing names w^e admit to be a 
fashion by no means disagreeable to the ladies — but the changes to 
which we allude are of things rather than persons. The Yacht Club 
has twice altered its denomination during the last twelve months. It was 
called the Royal Yacht Club ; this, as its character began to alter, 
was found not to sound sufficiently nautical, and therefore it was meta- 
morphosed into the Royal Yacht Squadron, and new flags and new 
regulations marked the happy change. This, however, in time proved 
not sufficient to mark the peculiar feelings of the leading members ; 
and, accordingly, Royal,” as applied generally to the King or 
the Crown, or the royal family, was not quite satisfactory. Accord- 
ingly, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent having honoured 
Cowes wdth her presence, and that of her illustrious daughter, during 
the summer, the gentlemen of the Royal Yacht Squadron, having 
received a medal each from the King of the French, and, perhaps, 
fearing that the word royal might leave a doubt upon the public mind 
as to whom they were indebted for patronage, were gratified, we believe 
through the influence of Lord Diirham, by being specially permitted to 
call themselves the Royal Victoria Squadron — an announcement which 
will, for the future, prevent any mistake as to the identity of the patron- 
age which they have sought and secured. 

The Royal Victoria Squadron is in a high state of effectiveness ; w'c 
forget the exact proportion of ships, brigs, schooners, cutters, 5'aw^ls, 
cock -boats, and skiffs, of wdiicli it is composed ; hut the aggregate force 
of the vessels en masse amounts to nearly ten thousand tons — a most 
extraordinary proof of the present spirit of our islanders, and the zeal 
and energy with which they carry on a pursuit, which to nine out of 
ten of them is particularly disagreeable. The next season promises to 
he particularly gay. 

Another change of name has taken place in the Corporation of Poor 
Knights at Windsor. The King has been pleased to sink the deroga- 
tory epithet touching their financial circumstances, and they are now 
the Naval and Military Knights of Windsor; this change shows both 
good taste and kind feeling on the part of our Sovereign. In a similar 
manner, the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, who take rank of the 
Yeomen Guard, and claim singular privileges within the palace, have 
ceased to be so called, and arc now’^ the ‘‘Honourable Band of Gentle- 
men at Arms.” 

At Newgate, too, the ancient Jack Ketch is now the “ Yeoman of the 
Halter;” and in the newspapers, the public singers, with black whiskers 
and white w^aistcoats, who howl out “Non nobis, Domine,” and after- 
wards do comic songs, are calkd eminent “vocalists;” a wig-maker 
to the lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is called “a foreftsic perru- 
quier;” a corn-cutter is a “chiropodist;” an ear-doctor, an “aurist;” 
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a workman, an ‘‘ oi)crative a butcher in South Audley Street is a 
“ptmeyor of meat;” and the skingly-skangly skipping people at the 
theatre, with their long legs and short petticoats, are suddenly trans- 
formed from the ancient grade of figure-dancers into the more classical 
character of Coryphees!” WhlK this love of change wdll end who 
shall say ? 

The recent Murder. — A most barbarous murder — indeed, what 
murder is not barbarous? — was committed early in the month near 
Banstead, upon the body of Mr. Richardson, a farmer, who has left a 
wife and several children. The criminals were described as being one 
tall and the other short ; and the consecpiences have been beyond mea- 
sure distressing to a vast number of persons who happened about that 
period to be travelling tlie country on foot, and who chanced to be of 
different heights ; not less than five-and-twenty couple of men have been 
snapped up for examination. The real culprits, however, we believe, are 
now actually in custody, as they have been identitied as having been en- 
gaged in several audacious robberies in the same neighbourhood. 

it is lucky that this disparity of height does not endanger the liberty 
of judges as well as of criniinals ; on the contrary, that circumstance 
sometimes gives rise to bits of pleasantry wdth which the graver duties 
of the circuit are seasonably relieved. One of these occurred when Mr. 
Baron Vaughan and the new Baron of the Exchequer, M r. Baron Wil- 
liams, made their appearance at Winchester. Baron Vaughan stands 
more than six feet in height — Baron Williams reaches scarcely to his 
elbow ; as they passed up the Cathedral to attend divine service, a 
reverend member of the Win ton Cha})ter whispered to a barrister who 
shall be nameless, ‘‘These may be judges, but, most assuredly, not judges 
of a 

More Marriages. — In our last Number we announced the marriage 
of Lord Glengall and Miss Mellish as about to liappen; — while our 
sheets WTre at press the hapjy event took place. The noble bridegroom 
and his accomplished countess, after passing three-fourths of the honey- 
moon at Richmond, have flitted to France ; we trust only a skirmishing 
visit to the marrhandps des madias. There may be a good deal to do 
after Easter in the House of Lords ; and w^e trust that the ladies will 
let their lords come home and do it. — The Earl of Ktirry, Lord Lans- 
downe’s eldest son, is married to Lord Duncannon’s second daughter ; 
and several ladies and gentlemen at Brighton have committed matri- 
mony, Avhose names have not struck loudly enough upon our tympanum 
to be registered. On the other hand, a noble Duke, “ no chicken now,”, 
has taken under his most especial care a lady wliose name appeared a 
few months since in a case, the result of which was her complete justi- 
fication from all suspicion. With this exception, everything has gone 
on in the world in the most quiet and harmonious manner — in short, 
nobody has been found out. 


The Old Age of St. Valentine.— T hat the age of sentiment is over 
nobody can doubt ; every day’s occurrences afford the most convincing 
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proof of the fact. But we liave had an opportunity of testing it beyond 
the power of doubt or question. On St. Valentine’s day, the number 
of amatory poems des})atched per post has hitherto averaged one hun- 
dred thousand ; this year they did not exceed forty thousand. Taking 
this circumstance in connexion with the fact that at least double the 
number of people likely to send Valentines are now able to write than 
were some twenty years ago, the falling oft* is lamentable. Peihape the 
enlightenment of the age, and a due disregard of the potentiality of saints, 
have operated to work this change in the manners of the nation ; or 
perhaps they have discovered that, in matters of love, practice is better 
than theory, and that Sterne was quite right when he said that a man 
might as well try to make a black-pudding as make love successfully by 
talking about it. 


AiiCTiiTECTURv: ANT) Peter WiLKiNs. — Mr. Wilkiiis is working 
“ double- tides,” as they say in the dock-yards : bis National Gallery is 
gTow'ing as fast as as])aragus ; and if the front, or end, or side, or what- 
evin* it may be, vvbic’h gives, as the French call it, to St. Martin’ s-lanc, 
the mefivsurc of its breadth, a most splendid affair it will be. The 
fault of that nnignificent gallery in the Ijouvre, which is as long as Pall- 
mall, is its narrowness ; liol this thing in St. Martin’s-lane is about a 
quarter the widtli of tluit ; — to be sure, it will not be one quarter its 
length. But e\eu supposing the relative faulty proportions to 1)0 re- 
tained, what a thing it will he to have a little National Gallery, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, and about thirteen fhet wide ! However, we shall 
wait : all we hope is there may be, a portico— something to cut up St. 
M artin’s Church — something to emulate the beauties of the London U.; 
only w'e do pray that Mr. Wilkins, ou the present occasion, may he good 
enough to put his staircase inside of the liouse, and not leave it on the 
outside, as he has done at the place up in Gower-street St. George’s 
Hospital, now the railing is clear, is a. cheering prospect to those who 
liopc the best : it is a sjileiidid edifice ; and is, we arc informed by our 
medical friends, quite as convenient within, as it is beautiful vvitliout. 

Talking of architecture, it seems that Mr. Nash — who, mind, at his 
present age, is as active as ever — has removed the wdiole of the splendid 
fittings of liis iiicomi 'arable gallery in Regent-street to his castle in the 
Isle of Wight, where lie has hnilt a room in every resjiect precisely the 
same as the original one, and in which the fresco-paintings, statues, and 
jfictiircs, — (a fac-simile of om* of the Loggi of the Vatican,) — are to be 
placed, thus concentrating, in one spot, with his magnificent library, all 
the objects of taste and 'drtu which he has collected during his long and 
eventful life. This addition to East Cowes Castle w ill render that beau- 
tiful residence perfectly unique ; and, as its talented owner passes the 
greatest part of the year there, nothing can be wiser than his new ar- 
rangement, although it robs the metropolis of one of its rarest omaiiients, 
and converts one of its most beautifid gems into an auction-room ; — for 
such is the case. What was Mr. Nash’s gallery in Regent-street is now 
Mr. Rainy’s office and sale-room a rainy day for Regent-Street may 
they say, who have seen wffiat the gallery was ; and a day we lament to 
have seen, because Regent-street is identified with Mr. Nash: it was 
the creation of his mind, and he ought never to have deserted it. He 
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may have faults on minor points of taste : which, as taste is not arbi- 
trary, may be no faults at all ; but if he had thousands of such crimes, 
they are venial, and sink into nothingness when compared with the 
benefits his enterprising genius has confeiTed upon the metropolis in 
the neighbourhood of Charing Cross and the Strand, and by the design 
and completion of the unquestionably finest metropolitan promenade in 
Europe. 


The Oxford Installation. — All the world is alive about the Ox- 
ford Installation. The Duke of Wellington has taken the Star Inn for 
the week for 1000/. ; and common lodgings in High-street have been 
let for the same period at fifty guineas. The 10th of June is the day 
fixed for the ceremony, so that the musical festival in Westminster Abbey 
will not be interfered with by the splendid and interesting proceedings 
at the University. We should have been very sorry that the charitable 
intentions of the royal founder of the festival should have been thwarted 
by the too close approximation of the two great events. The music in 
Westminster Abbey may be heard some other time; — the installation of 
the Duke of Wellington can happen but once, and as the crowning evi- 
dence of the universal greatness of his fame and character, nothing can 
be more attractive to Englishmen and Englishwomen. 

The Sabbath Non-Observance Bill, — What is to happen to us 
if Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill “ for the better Observance of the Sabbath” 
should pass, it seems hardly possible to guess ; its provisions arc most 
extraordinary. No man is to be permitted to dine at an inn or coffee- 
house on a Sunday, unless he has slept there the night before ; nor is he 
to be allowed to go into his club, under a penalty ; no innkeeper or 
tavern-keeper is to be permitted to send out any victuals or drink ; 
nobody is to let horses ; no boats are to sail ; no coaches to travel on 
Sundays. This last prohibition stops the mails, which, as has been 
observed in one of the newspapers, locks up four mail coaches for four- 
and-twenty hours at different points of the road between London and 
Edinburgh. Taverns and tea-gardens are to he scrupulously closed ; 
the relaxations of the day of rest are to be at an end, except as regards 
menial servants, who are to be forced to work as usual, which seems to 
us very much to savour of Hudibras’s scheme of those who — 

** Compound for sins they have a mind to. 

By damning those they're not inclined to." 

Sir Andrew himself and his friends are extremely unlikely persons 
either to go to taverns and tea-gardens on Sundays, or to hire gigs and 
horses to carry them thither, seeing that they have horses and carriages 
of their own, and, moreover, frequent neither tea-gardens nor taverns ; 
but as these are not their habits, and as they stay at home on Sundays, 
or visit each other in a grave, pious manner, the servants, who have to do 
all the necessary work for their domestic convenience, are kept at it. 
Neither is there any kind of veto against the use of private horees and 
carriages ; as, indeed, how should there be ? and yet men who have 
boats must not use them even for pleasure, although boats neither com- 
plain nor feel the effects of being worked. 
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Nothing can be more injudicious than this sort of legislation ; nothing 
more dangerous : and we foresee, if the Bill passes, (which, however, 
its impracticability will almost certainly prevent,) that it will be one of 
the first “ bones ” of contention throwm down to the people, and one 
w^hich, we have no hesitation in saying, will be likely to be productive 
of the most serious results. 

The War in Portugal. — ^Wc seldom speak on politics; perhaps 
for a strange reason — because w e are, not careless as regards the welfare 
of the country, but because we are indifferent to the claims and preten- 
sions of party. When w^e do, therefore, touch the subject, it is rather to 
disabuse our readers IVoin the deceptions practised upon their credulity 
by over-zealous partisans, and bring their minds to a tit state to receive 
what they hear with caution, and to judge after consideration. 

No foreign convulsion — except, indeed, the great French Revolution — 
w^as ever of more serious importance to the political and mercantile 
interests of England than tlie struggle between the rival brothers in 
Portugal; and no political circumstance ever was so ill understood. 
Whether Don Miguel forfeited his claim to the throne, which unquestion- 
ably was (by the often-quoted decree of Lamego) his, when he swore 
to tiie charter and coustitution — or wdiether Don Pedro lost all right to 
the crown wdien he accepted the diadem of Brazil, and, by a solemn 
ceremony, naturalized himself in that empire, is not the question. War 
is actually raging between the brothers ; for it is not denied by either 
party that the cause of Doniia Maria has become but a secondary con- 
sideration. Now all we stickle for is tlie truth ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that there is no reliance whatever to be placed in the re- 
ports — official or non-official — which reach this country ; and, as a 
striking proof of the absolute necessity of exercising a certain degree of 
incredulity, even at the present moment, we need only mention that an 
evening newspaper, about a week or ten days since, gave its readers the 
det!iils of a decisive victory gained by the Belgian auxiliaries of Don 
Pedro over Don Miguel’s army, signed and authenticated by a Major 
Brownson, who, at the very moment at wdiich the said decisive conflict 
took place, was living quietly in London, and was actually w^alking in 
Hyde Park w hen the iutclligence for which he was made to vouch w as 
communicated to him. We have frequently heard the caution given — 
to “ Hear both sides” in the present affair ; we add, “ But believe 
neither.” 


Drawing-Room Arrangements. — The Queen has held tw^o drawing- 
rooms — one on the day fixed for the celebration of Her Majesty^s 
birth-day, and the other on the 2()th. We have heard it very generally 
lamented that the celebration and consequent commencement of the 
drawung-rooms should be fixed at so early a period of the year. As w^e have 
already said, according to the fashionable arj-angements of the season, 
winter does not begin in London until after Easter, and cannot be said 
to set-in with “ unmitigated rigour” till Whitsuntide. The consequence, 
therefore, of having the drawing-rooms in February and March, is, that 
numbers of ladies who are most anxious to pay their dutiful respects to 
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Her Majesty, are prevented from doing so, either from being in the 
country or out of the country ; the emigrants, as well as the rnsticators, 
abstaining from London until the clustering roses and the blooming 
trees proclaim the winter fairly set in. 

This influence has been very much felt upon the two occasions to 
which we now refer. The birth-day was, of the two drawing-rooms, 
much the fuller ; but even that lacked much of the splendour of female 
attendance. That of the 20th was literally thin — indeed, in addition to 
the fashionable reasons fof the absenteeism of beauty, nature olfered 
another in the shape of a sharp north-east wind, which, to ladies un- 
dressed for court, has, in its whistling course along the passages of St. 
James’s, a cruel influence. 

It is true that Queen Charlotte’s birth-day w as celebrated in the middle 
of January ; but it is also true that the King’s birth-day, on the 4th of 
June, was considered the close of the season. Parliament rarely sat be- 
yond it, and the Court always left town, it being then imagined— erro- 
neously, perhaps — tliat June and July were agreeable mouths for the 
country, and that the beauties of Nature, luxuriantly wild and blooming, 
were quite as pleasing objects as three dozen and live smoke-dried 
shrubs transported from Mr. Corinack’s mirsery to Lady Ronndaboiit’s 
staircase. In those days, the lark and the nightingale sonnded even, 
sweeter than Mr. Litolf ’s flageolet; and the verdant meads with daisies 
spangled felt more refreshing tlian tlie painted floors of Almack’s. 

As it is, casting an eye over the Order-book of the Mouse of Com- 
mons, and feeling confident in the domestic attachment of all the ladies 
who have husbands in either House of Parliament, it seems as if the 
present season would last till partridge-sliootiug begins — indeed, as we 
are confidently told, there wnll be no j)artridges to shoot, evim that may 
not stop it ; and therefore this year the beginning of court gaiety might 
have been advantageously i)ostj)oned till tlie middle of Aprih 

The King having adopted the custom of King George the Third, of 
holding weekly levees, the number of persons attending them is, of 
course, greatly diminished, and the fatigue to his Majesty proportion- 
ubly decreased ; but we regretted much to see so scant a show at the last 
drawing-room, and ho])e that milder air and a brighter sun will draw to- 
gether a more numerous assemblage on the iTth, when several presenta- 
tions are to take place of young and blooming beauties, yet unknown to 
the great and busy world. 

True Locality of the ATHEN.a!;uM. — People — wisepeo])le, and clever 
people — sometimes say the strangest things, and talk, unintentioiially, 
no doubt, the greatest nonsense. At the Clerkenwell Sessions, the other 
day, on the trial of some persons for keeping a gambling-liouse in St, 
James’s-street, whidi they have somewhat impudently called the Athe- 
neeum, Mr. Alley, having occasion to disclaim any personal knowledge 
of a place of the sort, said, that “ he had not been at Crockford’s for 
the last thirty years.” 

Thirty years ago, no such place as Crockford’s existed, for the best of 
all possible reasons, that Crockford, at that time, w^as in another line of 
business, and was not known to the sporting world at all. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Alley, having talked of Crockford’s, hoped that great bail w ould not 



be required for his clients, who belonged to the ** humble^’ Athen»uni. 
Upon which Mr, Rotch, with considerable archness and quickness, ex- 
claims, What \ do you call the Athenneum humble 

Mr. Rotch, we think, could not have'believed that the Athenaeum, of 
which Mr. Alley was speaking, was the Athenfieum in Pall-Mall, a club 
into which it is rather difficult to get elected, as Mr. Rotch might know ; 
and if Mr. Rotch did not believe it to be the same place, it was unlucky 
that he used an expression which must have induced those of his hearers 
who knew anything of London, and not a great deal, to believe that the 
rcs])ectable community of peers, bishops, judges, doctors, professors, 
senators, lawyers, artists, and literati, who congregate in the fane at the 
corner of Wateiloo-]dace, are in the habit of playing sham matches 
at hazard with masks on their faces, in order to attract a crowd to 
follow their exan^ple. It seems to us that the adoption of the name of 
the house by the gamblers w ould be fair matter for an injunction. 


Mr. O’Conneli, and Baron Smith. — It not iinfrequeutly happens 
tliat, in unskilful hands, the gun, by its recoil, does more mischief to 
the sliooter tluin tlie shot-at. Never was there a stronger illustration 
of this prol)al)ility than in the case of Mr. O’Connell and Baron Smith ; 
— nothing, perhaps, (iould liave turned out so exactly the contrary of 
what; w’Ms anticipated by the Reintlers tlirough this wliole affair. Mr. 
O’Connell denounced tlic judge 14)011 iiifomiation which lias since been 
.authoritatively and officially contradicted ; and the Government, literally 
afraid of opposing him, sujiported his motion, even after having resolved 
to vote against it. The next division of the House annulled this de- 
cision, and, so far as a Parliamentary majority went, Baron Smith was 
exonerated from blame. But that is not all — tlie result has been the 
placing Baron Smith in the most enviable possible position in the 
country, and tlie calling forth of a feeling wliicli the friends of peace 
and good order must rejoiect to see so strongly manifested. The first to 
congratulate his Lordship upon the result of the decision of the House 
was the Lord-Lieutenant himself; since which jieriod, liesides congratu- 
lations and compliments from the Irish Bar, the attornies and solicitors, 
the law-club and the Corporation of Dublin, thirty comities, out of 
thirty-two, have presented addresses to the venerable judge, expressive 
of their affecti(m and confidence in his known judgment and integrity. 

We can scarcely conceive anything more gratifying to man ; and w'e 
must say, considering that all the data upon w'hich Mr. O’Connell 
founded fiis charges against the learned Baron have been disproved, we 
are not a little surprised that the honourable gentleman does not pro- 
duce at the bar of the House, whom he misled by his mis-statements, 
Mr. Egan of Moate, w^ho is stated by Mr. O’Connell to be his informant. 


The 1.ATE Lady D uncannon. — We regret very much to announce 
the death of the Right Honourable Viscountess Duncannon, wife of 
Viscount .Duncannon, Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Her 
Ladyship was the daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland, and was born 
May 11, 1787. Her Ladyship’s second daughter-— of fourteen children, 
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twelve of whom survive her — was married, only the day preceding her 
Ladyship’s decease, to the Earl of Kerry, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne; and, some surprise having been expressed at the performance 
of that ceremony so close upon ‘ the eve of her Ladyship’s dissolution, 
we feel authorized in saying that it was the earnest desire of Lady 
Duncannon that it should be so. 

Lady Duncannon was universally respected and esteemed, and will be 
long lamented by all who had the happiness of knowing her. It is 
somewhat singular, that, of the twelve surviving children, two were born 
on the 17 th of May in different years, and two others on the 14th of 
March, in different years . 


Paganini. — Paganini is in great force at Ghent, where, assisted by a 
Mr. and Miss Watson, and a Miss Wilson, he is giving concerts to 
crowds of astonished auditors. We remember, two or three years since, 
seeing one of our wits sitting listening to the Orpheus in one of the stalls 
at the Opera House, with the greatest attention ; and, having w^aited till 
the termination of the concert, we accosted our jocose friend, and in- 
quired liow he liked the exhibition ? to which he replied, impromptu, 

“ When I heard the performance, and thought of my guinea, 

I knew who the Pagan, and who was the ninny." 


The O’Connell Harvest. — The Irish newspapers inform us that 
the O’Connell harvest has Vieen gathered in, and that it has been vastly 
productive; insomucli that the great O and the lesser Os may “ rejoice 
and be exceeding glad ” in the enjoyment of another year’s subsidies, 
levied though they may be upon the poorest and most wretched peasantry 
of civilized Europe. Those wdio know the condition of the Irish people 
can form a pretty fair estimate of the means that must have been used 
to collect the sum of 12,300/. The profitable patriotism on the one 
hand, and the state of starvation on the other, will form a strange picture 
for posterity. The big-heggar-man, witli his gathered gear, has been 
already sketched by the masterly pencil of II. B. ; we recommend that 
it be forthwith copied wfith a view to its circulation from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear, 
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History of the British Colonies. Vol. I. Asia. 

The tutor who first teaches a child that two and two make four, is doubt- 
less of more service than the nurse who first tickles its fancy by a fairy 
legend. In such sort of relationship to the general reader does Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin stand, when compared with other historians. Long disser- 
tations, elegant in their composition, pleasing for their imagination, but 
barren of facts, may make what is called a history ; but for real usefulness, 
one statistical table of the population of an empire is worth it all. As a 
compendium of all such sort of knowledge, the work before us is invaluable. 
It commences with the rise and progress of the British power in In ilia, slating 
each circumstance that may be supposed to have had any infiiuMiee on ovir 
prosperity, and concludes by a display of the prodigious resources of those 
territories, where, a few years back, England owned scarcely a rood of i^roimd, 
andwhere,now,she is the undisputed mistress of 100,000,000 living souls, and 
a dominion of 1,000,000 of square miles. The value of money iu the dilferent 
provinces, the variety of nations, the form of government in tlie several 
presidencies, the exact state of their civil and military establishments, tlieii* 
debt and expenditure, tiieir general policy, the manners, and customs, and 
climates of these swarms of nations— all meet with attention ; nnd on 
point, where it is practicable, we have a statistical table, denning witli 
precision all matters that can be reduced to such certainty. 

The volume is adorned with three excellent maps; one of the British 
Territories in India, one of Ceylon, and one of those countries situafed be- 
tween Bengal and China. In short, as a compilation, as a gathei ingtogetlu i- 
of all usel'ul information that can be possibly brought to liear iqion oni* 
subject, this work has perhaps never been exceeded. It oiiglit to be in tiie 
hands of all those fidgety legislators who make laws niion theories, and 
are too magnanimous to attend to facts. Of such there are now many ; arul 
Mr. Montgomery Martin is just the man to disabuse, their uuderstauduuvs. 
Far as the breeze can bear — the biliou s loam — 

Survey our empire !” 

is his motto : but lie not only surveys, he explains. He not only gi\ es \ ou 
measurement, but he is a meteorologist, a mineralogist, and a rniiincier.’ lui 
every district is surveyed. Indeed, there is nothing omitted, and we ean onlv 
finish our praise by admiring his laborious industry, and tiuiniving liini tor 
so useful a result. The volume is the first of five, it being intended that 1 lie 
four succeeding oiievS shall include the hisl.uries of tlu; remaining Ih itish 
Colonies. 


Coi.buun’s Modern Novelists. 

Yes and No; by the Earl of Mu 1 grave. 

Cheapness, in all shapes, seems to be the most marked teatine of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. It is applied to all the necessa- 
ries, and therefore, as a matter of course, to all the luxuries of life. Art 
has felt and acknowledged its influence ; and we are from month to montti 
reminded that Literature is working under its direct effects. It would be 
out Of place here to argue as to the probable influen(;e of the change Unit 
has produced such a result. The fact has been canvasse l again and again, 
considered in all its bearings, and the general opinion undoubtedly is, that, 
although in its extremes it may be mischievous, yet, applied in a fair spii it , 
and free from the baneful operation of monopoly-companies, the principie 
of economy must lead to universal and permanent good. 

April, — VOL. XL. NO. CLX. 2 >1 
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The novels issued hy Mr. Colburn were originally published at about two- 
thirds more than the price at which they are now offered to the public; and 
they consist of nearly all the best and most popular worlcs of fiction pub- 
lished during the last tw^enty years— so that a valuable collection may be 
formed at a very moderate expense. Tliey are, moreover, bound in a taste- 
ful form, and, in some instances, are accompanied by portraits of the 
respective authors. It will be at once seen, that this plan of a monthly 
issue, at a rate so lessened, must recommend itself generally to the public ; 
but it is an especial advantage to such families as, residing in the country, 
are precluded in a great degree from those sources of enjoyment and 
improvement which the circulating library supplies. "We have hitherto 
neglected to notice the works a^s they appeared. We shall, in future, dis- 
charge our duty by commenting upon them, and pointing out to our readers 
the several publications under this head, which the first of the month offers 
upon such easy terms. 

Tlie Anglo-Irish, forming Vols. X. XI. and XTI. of Irish National 

Talcs. 

Although this w'ork cannot be considered as the most successful of its 
author, it is, nevertheless, full of that wild and powerful genius which 
lias placed Mr. Banim foremost among the writers of his age. It 
abounds in exaggerated pictures of Irish wretchedness, paints them as 
degraded slaves, and apologizes, to use no harsher term, for those revolting 
excesses into wlueh tliey have been hurried, either by niisjudging friends 
or secret enemies. Its interest, however, is deep and exciting— many of 
the characters are draw^n by the pen of a master to w'bom the mysteries of 
the human heart aie not as hidden tilings. It sustains, if it does not add 
to, the reputation of the author of “The Nowlans,” and cannot be read 
wilhont exceeding delight, mingled though it may be w'ilh regi’et that half 
its gloouiior portraits are taken from the. life, and the oilier half sketched 
by a pencil dipped in the colours which a too sombre imagination bad 
formed. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, being Vols. X. XL and XII. of the Naval and 
Military Ijibrary of Entertainment. 

Mr. Gleig was one of the earliest to lay down the sword and take up the 
l*en. If, of late, the cedunt arrna togee applies to him more emphatically 
than it did when he entered upon the calling of authorship, he has, iromlhe 
commencement of his labours in the arts of ])eace, sustained a very high 
reputation, and one that could not have been exceeded if he liad gone on 
from step to step until he had led a squadron to the field, and retired with 
the highest honours tliat a soldier’s fame could give. The interest of the 
“ Chelsea Pensioners ” is not confined to the classes to wdhch it is more 
particularly addressed; it recommends itself to the general, reader as a 
work of rare value, not only amusing as a work of fiction, but valuable as 
a record of some of the more striking events by whicli tlie Services of 
England have been so long distinguished, to the honour of her name and 
the well-being of her children. We wish him success both in his writing 
and his clerical capacity ; and consider that he is not likely to make a 
worse chaplain of Chelsea Hospital because he has writ ten so much and so 
beautifully of “ Chelsea Pensioners’’ — albeit he is a Tory, and bound to 
uphold the constitution in church and state. 

Makanna; or, The Land of The Savage. 3 vols. 

The perusal of this novel has agreeably disappointetl us. We had per- 
suaded ourselves that genius could work "nothing out of such unpramisiiig 
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materiel as savage Africa and its wretched aborigines, or the still more 
debased descendants of Old Holland. The attempt was a bold, and a 
hazardous one — but it has been fully successful. We have rarely read a 
production of deeper interest — interest sustained from the first page to the 
last. It has been conceived in a fine spirit ; the sevei al characters are 
ably painted ; and those which are of the more sketchy character (such as 
a young vengeful, but grateful, son of the savage) are sketched by a 
master-hand. The wild sea, and the wdlder land — where “Nature, as at 
lier birth,” revels in luxurious abundance — must have been passed over, 
again and again, by the enterprising traveller, who, in blending fiction with 
fact, has presented to us much useful and agreeable information of the most 
singular but most unknown of the lour divisions of our globe. Our know- 
ledge of its scenes and circumstances is so entirely mixed up with the 
feariiil and appalling stoiies of slavery and atrocities attendant upon the 
dealing in human flesh, that the tales of its wide plains, its thick forests, 
and its energetic and naturally graceful sons and daughters, have come upon 
us as lliings strikingly new, even in these times of book-making, when we 
had considered the whole world, material as well as immaterial, ransacked 
from beginning to end. In no one instance are Ave led to imagine the author 
as glossing over puerile or insignificant points to serve his purpose. If he 
has exaggerated, such oxaageration does not appear. In clothing the fierce 
savage in the garb of romance, beseems in no way to have overstepped the 
hoimdrti'v of either pr0])rie1y or probabilily. He has made us clec])ly inte- 
rested for those “children of the sun” who are as yet indebted to civiliza- 
tion l()r no ]n()gress in the paths of refinement, but wdio remain, as 
they have been for centuries, tlie same as Nature made them. But 
althoiigli tile main object of tlie writer has been to paint the “ land of 
the savage” and its wonderful creations, he has by no means confined him- 
si‘lf to it. He is as much at home upon the ocean — and there are many 
sceiTes on ship-board equal to the best of the great seiVlord, the author of 
“ Tiie Sp3\” One in ])articular (in the first volume) we W'ould point out — 
a mutiny on lioard th(‘ Oauges, headed hy the hero of the novel, Paul La- 
roon, who liore, as elsewluM’e, is the guardian spirit of the young and heau- 
tiliil heroine, Bertha. If Iii^ subsequently quits her, somewhat in c'ompre- 
liensibly, and out of keepiiig w ith his cliaracter, to join the standai d of 
the chieftain Makanna, he makes her ample amends by the watchful care 
with wiiich he al’tervvards tracks her footsteps wlicn dangers throng around 
her — “ live ladye of his love.” 

We trust we have, said enough to induce all w ho love the wild and w^on- 
tlovful to peruse this w^ork. They will find it, as one of amusement, second 
to none that have of late issued from the press ; but they wdll not find its 
merits terminating in Ihe fulfilnnmt of this object. It abounds in deeply 
interesting descriptions of a land and a people too little known to civilized 
Europe, and,: in especial, to Christian England. The aathoi’s mind is of a 
very high or#r — W'e augur lor him great success. 


The Recess, or Autumnal Relaxation in the Highlands and Lowlands 
being the Home Circuit i:c 7 \siis Foreign Travel. By Frederick 
Fag, Esq. 

We remember reading, tow^ards the close of last autumn, in the news- 
])apers, that more English travellers had been landed on the continent 
during the preceeling summer than in any year during the peace. If John 
Bull would but make use of that common sense which it may be taken for 
granted he possesses, and consider tVie small share of pleasure he has had 
to compensate for the perpetual series of petty annoyance, imposition, 

2 M 2 
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chicanery, and deceit, which marhed his path, we will wager the beauty of 
England to a nut-shell that not one thousand of tlie seventy-five thousand 
who went upon excursions have returned with feelings sufficiently strong 
to induce them to essay their fortune a second time. Once departed from 
tlie hotel at Dover the scene changes, for even the continental spirit has 
contaminated a part of our countrymen ; and the imposition begins when 
the traveller puts his foot on board the steamer. In every country the 
same results ensue, though the means employed may differ. The French- 
man will politely, nay elegantly, bow and compliment whilst he puts his 
hands deep into John’s pocket. The more prudent Englishman vs'ho, afraid 
to venture into France, will commence by Holland, finds himself subjected 
not only to be robbed, but it is done in the careless, inditferent tone that 
means, “ you have no resource, you must pay;’ whilst along the banks 
of the Rhine a race have sprung up whose origin is coeval with the exis- 
tence of steam-boats and English travellers. Travel further on, get into 
the regions of classic Italy, rich in records of anti(p.iily, whose inliabitants 
oii(;e gave laws to the world, whose land abounds with oil and honey, what 
is met here but disgusting servility and hypocrisy, coupled wdth the fear of 
the brigand's knife ? And these are the delights that our aristocrats 
hasten in shoals to enjoy. Of the. thousands who annually emigrate, how 
many have returned improved, how many have been benefitted by tlie 
sight of the gems of literal UJ*e and art, of whicli they knew nothing before 
tliey went, and in their bird-of-passage trip, even if inclined, tliey had no 
time for studying? A book such as that of Frederick Fag, Ksq., where 
refiection is combined vNuth accurate observation, ought to achieve mticli 
in destroying the appetite for exotics which exists to so great an extent 
among our countrymen. 

The name of Fag is clearly a fiction, — a nom de guerre style is so 
exactly that of the author of “ Changes of Airs, or Pursuit of Health,” 
tliat little doubt can be entertained of the claims of both w^orks to a com- 
mon parentage. The plan of the “Northern Tour" is the same as the 
Italian. Description is almost wholly omitted, and reflection sulistituted. 
By this plan novelty and freshness have been attained, where, if the usual 
mode had been employed, nothing but a mere repetition of previous authors 
would have tilled the yiages of this volume. The avowed object of the 
work is laudable,— that of inducing people to travel for health and jileasure 
in tlieir own country, rather than in foreign climes ; and the authoi- 
exemplifies and points out the numerous sources of excitemeiit and conse- 
quent gratification which the various localities and objects of interest in our 
own isles present, to the mind devoted to contemplation. A jileasant, though 
sonietimes very keen, vein of satire, amounting even to cynicism, pervades 
its pages. The author halts on Westminster Bridge, and surveys the 
northern shore of the Thames, characterizes and philosophizes upon 
each structure as the eye wanders from edifice to edifice. terse sen- 
tence on the Millbank Penitentiary will convey a notion of Fa^lferick Fag's 
tone and manner: — “ That,” says he, “ is a refuge for the where 

penitence weeps over sins, not liecause they are wicked, but because they 
are punishable,— on crimes, not because they were committed, but because 
they were detected.” 

Under tlie form of an allegory, the State Galley, or Constitution. Yacht, 
is examined. The law is characterized, and, as our author draws up his 
post horses some goodly half hour on the bridge, he indulges in a train of 
thought and reflection indicative of a vein of deep meditation and accurate 
knowledge of the world. Once on board the steamer, the bile collected by 
modern Babylon is dissipated, and Fag indulges in a laughter-moving 
burlesque upon Campbell’s “ Ode to the Ocean;” and having occasionally 
indulged in a little turbulent ebullition of romantic delight, which gives 
new relish to the pungency of his humour, he thus speaks of Edinburgh ; 
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first, ;?iving the similes to which the town has been likened by Sir Walter 
Scott and others : — 

Kdinburgh, I would say, resembles two agfed parents, surrounded by a fair 
and flourishing family of children and grand-children. The Castle and the High- 
street may represent the former, — the New Town and southern district, the latter. 
The ancient pair are eyeing, with something like disdain, if not disgust, the 
foppery, the finery, the foolery, and the fashions of their eff'eminate offspring; — 
while the young folks can scarcely conceal their contempt for the narrow prejudices 
of the wyuds, the barbaric hauteur of the Castle, and the antiquated style of the 
Canoiigate. The frowning battlements of that fortress on the rock, sigh to every 
breeze over their fallen greatness, and their country’s degeneracy— so rarely do 
their portals open to receive a captive prince or a lawless usurper ! Even that 
awful symbol of our holy religion in the midst of the city, now seldom exhibits, 
within its sacred precincts, the animating spectacle of a patriot beheaded, a chieftain 
hanged, or a witch incinerated. In the royal palace itself, a crowned or uncrowned 
head may repose on its pillow with safety, if not with contentment — a queen may 
now be regaled with a conversazione or a sonato, without having her suj^per sea- 
soned by a murder, or her Paganini slaughtered by a royal butcher.” 

The tourist pursues his route through the most interesting tracts of the 
Highlands and Islands, gratifying the eccentricity of his humour by a 
train of poignant satire and biting wit. The scenery, manners, and 
characters of the country and inhabitants are sketched with no incon- 
siderable power ; our northern neighbours have as much reason to relish 
the criticisms of a modern as of a departed Johnson. 

Tales of Private Life. 1 vol. By Miss Stickney. 

Miss Stickney is one who looks upon human nature as people look upon 
an eclipse ; least the vision should be too bright (which, nevertheless, she is 
anxious to see correctly) she smokes the glass through wliich slie ];)eeps, 
find thus continues susceptible of all that is going on, without being at all 
sensil)le of the hri^rhinessy which is the glory of all. 

She I’esernblos IJogarth more than Wilkie : and thinks more tVvvourably 
of justice than she does of mercy. She would pull a rose for the sake of 
eradicating its thorns, rather than inhaling its pertiime. Her eye is micro - 
scopic, with a difference— she would exaggerate a thread of cambric, not 
magnify the lieauties of a diamond beetle. 

YeU with this — we had almost written unamiable — certainly unfeminine 
ju’opensity, there are few whom we respect more highly than this clear- 
miuded and intelligent woman. Her object is truth ; and though a stern 
and bitter monitor, there are few who would not say, ” had such a person 
been the fj’iend of my early days, how much misery sliould I have eseaped !" 
Her knowledge of human nature is astonishing, and though the kiy she 
applies to unlock its mysteries, instead of being oiled, has been suffered to 
corrode, it is nevertheless the right key, and turned by a. powerful hand. 
She oftersi^pme apologies for her former work, in her preia(*e to tlie pre- 
sent ; which, like everything she WTites, is full of intellect. Though we 
differ from her in some of her harsher judgments, yet, on the wlu)le,w(> are 
more than satisfied. There are certainly not more than three writers whose 
works we would present uncut to a young lady : Miss Stickney is one, and 
so correct, so dignified, so upright, is she in all things, that wc look unto 
her as one of the pillars of fernale intellect and honour which support our 
moral world. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture, with upwards of 2000 wood engravings. 

In every age the private dwellings of the inhabitants of any given coun- 
try may be taken as a tolerably fair criterion for ascertaining the state of 
civilization which it has attained. In the ruder and more barbarous ages, 
men dwelt in log huts or tents, and the only signs discoverable of architec- 
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turftl taste were displayed in the temples for religious worship and other 
jjublic buildings. As civilization advanced, the private dwellings of the 
wealtl^y became more and more splendid, till, in the high and palmy days 
of Koine, the villas of her patricians realised the wildest dreams of oriental 
fiction. Still magnificence was aimed at rather than convenience ; and 
there was little in the Roman villas to excite the envy of Ihew^ealthy of the 
present day. In the barbarous ages which succeeded the overthrow of 
Home, immense banqueting halls, and castles with v^alls of surprising 
thickness, seem to have been only thought desirable ; and, from the speci- 
mens yet remaining, we can form no very favourable idea of the domestic 
comforts of our ancestors. Witli the extension of commerce, however, new 
wants arose, and wealth readily supplied the means of satisfying them ; 
till by slow^ degrees the massive castle softened down into the comlbrts and 
conveniences of the modern villa. 

The work now before us was published in monthly numbers, and w^as 
noticed by us as it aj)]3eared : it has now, liowever, assumed the form of 
an immensely thick octavo volume; the lithographic engravings have been 
executed in wood, and the whole appears to have undergone a cai efiil re- 
vision. as we observe that some little mistakes as to references, &c., have 
been corrected. In turning over the volume, we have been particularly pleased 
with the Designs for Villas, the elegance and convenience of which not 
only seem adapted to su]3])ly all our wants, l)ut even to teach us now ones 
that we never before imagined. The appendages are paiticiilarly well-eon- 
Irived and elegant, and llic hints on laying out grounds highly useful, es- 
X)ecially as coming from Mr. Loudon, whose experience in laying out 
grounds gives his authority (Ioul>le weight. The following observations 
appear to us worth extracting : 

“ We do not. object to a wire fence in front of the house, in the case of cottages 
and cottage villas, where the house, from its smaller (iimensious and plctnres<pie 
low form, blends with the scenery, without the necessity of architectural appendages. 
In the case of all villas of any inagnitiide, however, we consider tlie arcJiitectui-al 
accompaniments of terrace walls, gatew'ays, alcoves, stone seats, steps, pedestals, 
urns, and other mural and s«uil])tural ornaments, essentially j\(piisite to prevent the 
incongruity so ably ex[)()sed l)y Mr. Hope, of ^ launching from the threshold of 
the symmetric mansion, in the most abrupt manner, into a scene wholly composed 
of the most nnsynirnetric and desultory forms of mere nature.* ‘ These forms/ 
lie adds, “ are totally out of character with those of the mansion, whatever may he 
its style of architecture and furnishing.’ With him, we desire to surround the 
lioiise with a garden, into v/hich ‘ the duster of highly adorned and sheltered 
apartments that comjiose the mansion may, in the first i?istance, shoot out, as it 
were, into certain more or less extended j amiti(;ations of arcades, porticoes, terraces, 
parterres, treillage.s, avenues, and other such still splendid embellishments of art, 
calculated, by their architectural and measured forms, at once to oiler a striking 
and varied contrast with, and a dignified and comfortable transition to, the undulat- 
ing and rural features of the more extended, distant, and exposed boundaries ; be- 
fore, ill the second instance, through another link, and a still farther contimiance 
of the same gradation of lines and forms, the limits of tlie private demesne are made, 
in their turn, by means of their less artificial and more desultory appearance, (in- 
creasing with their distance from the house,) to blend efpially luirrnoniously with 
the still ruder outlines of the prope3rty of the public at large.’ p. 771 . 

The wood cuts are very beautifully executed, and those especially of 
the scenery of Alton Towers would do credit to the taste of any artist of 
any age. 

The Young Seer; or. Early Searches into Futurity. By Elizabeth 
Frances Daglcy. 

Addison has a pretty fiction, in which he represents Truth calling in the 
aid of Fiction, to give those lessons which, without such aid, would have 
been unattractive, and therefore unprofitable. To instruct by events whose 
consequences are made obvious to the juvenile capacity is the laudable aim 
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of narratives like the present. The fault peculiarly pointed out in the , 
clever and amusing volume now before us, is that desire of prying into 
fiiliirity which, even in the present day, is such a common error. The 
author well observes that “ There is, in the human mind, a strong craving 
towards the knowledge of things hidden — an instinctive impulse to pierce 
the confines of the invisible world. This is doubtless an innate principle, 
and assin-edly a strong ]n*oof of the immortal spirit within us ; but it be- 
comes impious when we would snatch the forbidden fruit." She also adds, 

“ I'hc circumstance which leads to the catastrophe in the following little 
tale was an actual tact." The influence acquired by a designing person 
over an imagination whose weakness is the result of early excitement is 
forcibly sliown in these |)ages. Young ])eople who feel the silly wish of 
having their fortunes told had better read it in these pages. Among the 
dramatift persotKK is a ]\Trs. Spencer, whose easy temper, and yet exegiante, 
is sketched with all the truth of life. The volume is very neatly got up, 
with a new and pretty style of liinding. 

Cases illustrating and con firming the Itcmcdlal Power of the Inhalation 

of Iodine and Coiiiuni in Tubercular Ctmsurnption, and various dis- 
ordered states of tlie Jmngs and Air-passages. By Sir Charles 

Scudamore, M.D. F.R.S. 

(vOiisumi)tion is so prevalent in this climate, and so invariably fatal 
under all hitherto tried nieihods of* treatment, tiiat we willingly listen to 
any proposal that bears upon tlie face of it a lair pi'omise of rendering 
itj, less the op|)rol)rium niedicoriim Ilian it lias always been considered. 
Sir Charles Scudamore's plan of treatment is ])rinei[)ally, though not 
eiitirc^ly, that of inhaling the vapour arising from iodine and coninm 
(hemlock) : and thougli the inhaling medicated vapours and gases is no 
novelty in medieine, yet we think tlie combination of so active a principle 
as iodine with ihe sedative elleets of hemlock, if they j*eaeh the surface of 
the ulc.er in the lungs in an energetic state, may in some rart' cases prove 
reiiKidial. It is not vaiiiited, with all the parade of empiricism, as a ^spf'ci/ir, 
iior has the treatment of the patient ever been trusted entirely to its influ- 
ence ; and tlie general result of the cases, which seem faiily reported, will 
warrant i’ai tlier trial of its effects, in lessening the fatality of such an every- 
day disease as consumption . 

Tliere is a sort of moral delusion among consiuTqitive patients whicli 
prevent s them IVom seeing any danger in their disease, and it may he literally 
said of almost all of them, that 

.llope Njirings eternal iu the human breast,” 

and as it is the province of the medical practitioner to keep Hope alive to 
the last, as the best of all medicines, it would be equally vain and cruel to 
tell a consumptive person that he would not recover. Even if he were told 
so, so strong is the delusion that he would not believe it, but would pro- 
bably dismiss his medical attendant, sans cereinonie, and fly to Singe-ing 
TiOng, or some other quack who would promise him a cure, and fleece him 
to the last. 

If the inlialation of medicated vapours has no other advantage than that 
of mitigating tlie severity of the cough, while it amuses the patient, and 
thus smooths the avenues of death, it is infinitely better to have recourse 
to it under proper medical direction, than to abandon a fellow-creature to 
the fangs and cajolery of ignorant, unprincipled, and torturing quacks, who 
are alw^ays seeking w horn they can devour. 

* The work is dedicated, by permission, to the King ; and Sir Charles 
concludes his preface with these words:— “ It is not on selfish grounds 
that I advocate the practice— what concerns my reputation or advantage 
is personal and transient, and of little moment ; what rdates to science and 
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to the interest of mankind, is for all ages, and of inestimable importance." 

* This is not the language of a pretender to physic, but that of a candid and 
honest physician. 

Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, No. I. — (To be continued Monthly.) 

We have already noticed in terms of high commendation, Mr. Loudon s 
Encyclopffidia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture ; 
and wc? have now before us another work by the same indefatigable author. 
The only fault of this Encyclopaedia is, that, though it is cheap conipared 
with the mass of valuable matter which it contains, its price is too 
high for the journeyman carpenter, or other mechanic to hope to obtain 
more than a passing glance at its pages. The “ Architectural Magazine 
is not liable to the same objection ; the price is uncommonly cheap, and the 
decorations are of a superior description. It also embraces a still wider 
field than the Encyclopaedia, as it includes town houses and public build- 
ings; and we do not despair of seeing it work a complete reform in our 
English archilecture, which has long been a mark ol scorn and reproach 
to all the nations on the continent. We quote the following passage from 
the Introduction: — 

A taste for ardiitecture, like that of any of the fine arts, is at once a source of 
eiijovment, and a mark of refinement. As buildings are more frequently iwcurnng 
to’tli'c view than either pictures or statues, this enjoyment can he proportionately 
more freqiieiitlv obtained ; and hence it would appear to he the more desirahle lor 
tlie possessor, ‘it may fartJier be stated, that to understand and enjoy architecture 
does not dejarnd nearly so much oiiwhat is called a natural taste, as docs the en joy- 
ment of pictures, statuary, or music. Architecture is rnore an art of reason than 
of imagination ; and there is hardly any great leature ol beauty or defoimity in a 
laiilding, the propriety or absurdity of which could not he made obvious to the 
most ordinary understanding, even if the pos.sessor of that understanding had pjud 
very little attention ]»reviously to the subject. So much cannot be said ol any of 
the other arts mentioned.” — Int. p. iii. 

Nine Years of an Actor’s Life. By Robert Dyer. 

“ All the worUl's ii stable, *' said Shakspeare, aiid an actor .seems to consider 

I bc st age ii woi hl in which every one is interested. Mr. Dyer has ever been 

II gent lernanly, utkI, we believe, an honourable man, and from w'hatwe 

IV e understand, an accomplished actor. He has had his “ ups and downs, his 
hams and breaks, like others of the profession; and we sincerely wish that 
III' and his “ five reasons," in the shape of children, were conafortably 
setlled far— far from the chance of further care or disappointment. W e have 
been much entertained by his adventures ; several ol his anecdotes both 
excellent and original. The volume recalls many old lavourites of the sock 
and buskin to our remembrance, and we cordially recommend it to all who 
love to hear of the strange vicissitudes ot an actor s life. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, Formation of the Eye and Causes 
of Imperfect Vision, with rules for the application of artificial assist- 
ance and observations on the danger arising from the use of improper 
glasses. By Alexander Alexander. Optician. 

This little brochure is the production of a scientific optician, and gives an 
accurate account of the optical structure of the human eye; the derange- 
ments which it is subject to by increasing years and the other imperiec- 
tions of vision, which it is the province of the optician to relieve or remedy. 
It is fairly written, and is evidently the work of a philosophical mind, and 
if we may judge from the list of subscribers, which includes the names ot 
Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Farre, Mr. Travers, and a host of other surgeons ; the 
author is well known to the professional world, and far removed trom 
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ordinary class of SAcgo-ticians which we meet with in almost every street. 
If oiir editorial vision were imperfect, we know not where we could apply ^ 
with more conhdence for an adjustment of our focal distanced, than to the 
author of the above work. 

Vergleichendes Etymologischea Worterbuch der Gothisch-Teutonischeii 

Mundarten, &c.- — A Comparative Etymological Dictionary of the 

Gothic -Teutonic Dialect, &c. By Heinrich Meidinger. 

This book goes far towards supplying the want, long felt in the literary 
world, of a work which, within a moderate compass, should present the 
whole stock of words ever in use in that great stem of language, of which 
our own forms a distinguished branch. Of the languages compared in this 
dictionary, five are dead, and five living. Thefoimer are the Maeso-Gothic, 
the old High German, (including the dialects of both the Franks and the 
Allemanni), the Anglo-Saxon, the old Saxon (or old Low-German), and the 
Icdandic; and the latter, the modem Swedish, Danish, Netherlandish 
(Flemish and Dutch), English and High-German. Hut, in many instances, 
roots of other ancient and modern languages have been added, to point out 
a comn^on origin. 

By this arrangement, the principal point of view, that of displaying the 
wealthy stores of the Teutonic stem, is never lost sight of, and the mind not 
distracted by being confusedly referred from one language to another; 
whde, at the same time, the general relation among the languages of both 
Europe and Asia is kept l)efore our eye. An interesting account of the 
sources from which the dictionary has been compiled is given at the begin- 
ning of the work ; and it will gratify the English reader to find, that al- 
though comparatively little is now doing among us in the vast and inte- 
resting field of northern philology, Ihe author acknowledges himself greatly 
indebted to English and Scotch research for a great portion of his inform- 
ation. 

His treatise on the use and interchange of letters among the Teutonic 
nations is too brief to be perfectly intelligible to those who are unacquainted 
with the theory established by J. Grimm, in his celebrated grammar of the 
Teutonic languages. Indeed, the work, as it is, can hardly be studied with 
advantage, except as an appendix to that grammar, which teaches the ana- 
lysis of the words given here in their concrete form. It is for the rest a 
great merit of the book, that the author has contented himself to place the 
words of the difierent languages seemingly of one root, and approaching in 
their signification, under one head, instead of pursuing the ignia fatuus of 
etymological inquiry. An index to the English words at the end of the 
book is a useful addition; and a table of contents of Grimm's celebrated 
grammar will be gladly receiv(?d by all who are possessed of this interest- 
ing work. 


The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. 

A w'ork worthy its title — full of amusing incident and fantastic adventures 
it has also the merit of painting and recording all sorts of old English cus- 
toms and superstitions. Puck is banished from Fairy-land till he discovers 
what women like best ; of course, the old satire is revived, that their liking 
is for their own will. Very true, we dare say ; but pray is that taste con- 
fined to the gentler sex? We have some suspicion that gentlemen like 
it too. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A complete I’ranalalion of Cuvler’a great 
work. The llesearchoH ou Fossil Bones, has 
been undertaken. The work will be translated 
from the copious and complete Kdition now in 
the course of publication at Paris', under the 
immediate superintendence of M. F. Cuvier, 
the brother of the Illustrious author, who has 
materially enriched this Edition by Notes 
which were collected by Cuvier himself in his 
lifetime. 

A work is preparing for publication under 
the denomination of State Trials ; or, a Col- 
lection of the most interesting Trials from the 
Era of 1688 to the Special Commission in 1831. 
Reviewed and lllustruled by William Charles 
Townsend, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Maccles- 
field. 

An Address to the Nobility and Landed 
Proprietors of Great Britain and Ireland, on 
the Distressed State of the Agricullural Popu- 
lation, and the Baneful Effects of Absenteeism, 
is in the press. 

Analysis of the Defective State of Turnpike 
Roads and Turnpike Securities j with Sugges- 
tions for their Improvement. By Francis 
Philips, Esq. 

Necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, ami 
the Means of riMidering the Soil of the British 
Islands capable of abundantly snpportingtwice 
the amount of tlieir present Ptipulation. By 
T. A. Knight, Esq., President of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London. In the press. 

A Popular Introduction to the Modern Olns- 
sificatinn of Insects is preparing for publica- 
tion. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.8., »H£c. 

A little work, entitled The Duties of Man- 
kind, by Silvio PelUco, author of tiie “ Ten 
Years’ Impiisonmeut,'’ is now in the press. 
It will be aceoinpanied by numerous additions 
to the “Ten Years* Imjirlsonment,” and Bio 
graphical Notices of the writer, by liis fellow- 
captive, Maroiicelli. Tran-sluted by 'J’homus 
Roscue. 

A Series of Lives of Celebmted Naturalists 
has been a considerable time in preparation 
for the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. The first 
volume will speedily appear, cnnlulning Lives 
of Eminent Zoologists, with an Introductory 
View of the Study of Natural History and the 
Progress of Zoology. 

Wesleyan Takings ; or, Sketches of Minis- 
terial Character; containing Notices of a Se- 
ries of eminent Preachers, with Remarks on 
their distinctive; rcculiaritiea and Excellences; 
the whole designed to furnish Dseru! Mints to 
Young Ministers, is just ready for the press. 

Sixteen Discourses on the Liturgical Ser- 
vices of the Church oc England, by the Rev. 
Thomas Bowdlcr, M.A., are just ready. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Latdner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia, Vol. 
LI I. 

The Royal Mariner, and otUer Poems, by. 
C. D. Siliery, 12rao. 7s. 6rf. 

The History of the Twelve Great Livery 


Companies of London, by W. Herbert, Vol. I. 
8vo. 14.V. 

Helen, u Tale, by Marla Edgeworth, d vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. ll.y, 6d. 

Rubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, by 
an Old Man, 8vo. 12&'. 

.lournal of a West India Proprietor, by the 
late M. G. Lewis, 8vo. 10.L Grf, 

Excursions in Norway, by John Barrow, 
jun., post 8vo. 12s. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, Se- 
cond Series, with Extracts from G. White's 
unpublislied Papers, 8vo. lOi'. (id. 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, by his 
brother, J. C. Moore, Esq.. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

Mrs. Somerville on the Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences, l2mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Old Maiden’s Talisman, and other 
strange Tales, by the Author of “ Chartley,” 
3 vols. post llvo. 27 a‘. 

The Naturalist’s Library, by Sir W. Jardine, 
Vol. IV. — Ftiiiue, with 38 coloured Plates, 
fcp. Svo. C.*?. 

Allan Ciinningbain’s Edition of Burns’s 
Works, Vol. II. i2mo. 5s. 

Excursions in the Holy Lund. Egypt, Nubia, 
&c. by John Madox, T.sq,, 2 vols. 8vo. 32.S. 

Iniuginutive Biogra])l)y, by Sir E, Brydges, 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 21.V. 

A Pedestrian Tour through France and 
Italy, by Dr. Weathethead. (being a 2d Edition 
of the Philosopblcal llutnbler.) 8vo. 124'. 

The Featliered Tribes of the British Islandg, 
by Robert Mudie, with Coloured Plates, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

LontloiT.s Eneyclopmdia of Gardening, new 
ami improved Edilion, Purls I. to IV., 8vo. 
sewed. 2.v. (Id. eac h. 

Sketches in Spain during 1820, 30, 31, and 
32, by Captain Cook, 2 vols. 8vo. 21. s. 

The Hamiitons; or, the New Era, by the 
Autlior of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 3 vole, 
post Hvo. H. 1 Ik. Cd. 

Makannu; or. the Land of the Savage, 3 
vols. royal l2mo. If. Uk. (id. 

The FulncBs of Time, by the Rev. W. M. 
Hetheringtuu, 8vo. 12s. 

History of the Kevohition in England in 
1CH8, by the. late Right Hon. Sir Jamea Mack- 
intosh, 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
First Series, 3d Edition, 2 vols. l2nio. JOs. 

The Seven Temptations, by Mary Howitt, 
12mo. Os. 

Salvador, the Guerilla, by the Author of the 
** Castilian,” ike., 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1 U. (Id. 

Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1/45, 
edited from the ManuscriptH of the late Right 
Rev. Robert Forbes, by Robert ChamberB, 8vo. 
IOk. Gd. 

Notes of a Tour In America, by Stephen 
Davis, ISmo. 2s. 

The Animal Kingdom, hy Baron Cuvier, 
VoI.XII,, containing the Mollusca and Ra- 
diata, by Griffith and Pidgeon, 8vo. 36s. ; royal 
8vu. 2i. 14*'.} coloured, 3/. 128.; 4to. India, 
31. 124. 
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FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF HRITT.SH ARTISTS. 

The Kleventli Exliibition of the Society of British Artists was opened to 
I he public on the 24th. At so late a period of the month, it is impossible 
ibr us to render justice to an In.stitution which advance.s veiY strong claims 
upon the patronage of all wdio desire the prosperity of the fine arts in Eng- 
land. We shall therefore postpone our notice until next month. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Engravings from the Works of Henry Liverseege. Part VIII. 

We have had many opportunities of noticing and recommending this valu- 
able and interesting collection of prints, from the works of Liverseege. The 
artist was unliappily removed from among us long before Time had perfected 
Genius ; but he has left to the world ample prools that his mind was of the 
highest order, and tliat he was second to none in an accurate conception 
and knowle^dge of his art. Part VI IT. contains the Orphan, Friar Tuck, 
and the Falconer they arc fine specimens of mezzotinto engraving. 

Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts III. and IV. 

This work, when completed, will he one of the most valuable of modern 
times — containing, as it does, copies of the more beautiful of the productioiLs 
of the great British painter. The numbers are issued vit a rate of exceed- 
ing cheapness, and are, for the most part, engraved by Mr. S. W, Reynolds 
with considerable skill and accuracy. 

The Pedlar. Painted by David Wilkie ; Engraved by James Stewart. 

There is no mistaking Wilkie; the magic touch of a master, who has 
deeply studied nature as well as art, is manifest in all he does. Here we 
have one of his hajipiest scenes— a cottage, in which the pedlar, with his 
box of tinery, is leni])ting the lasses, and bargaining w’itli the aLred dames ; 
while the paymaster sits doggedly by tlie window, “ counting the cost,” 
making up his mind to tiie inevitable results of the controvtn-sy going on 
around him. Mr. Stewart has ]^erformed his part in a very satisfactory 
manner. If, as an engraving, it may not rank with those of Rairnbach 
and Burnet, it is still a creditable performance, and by no means unworthy 
of the subject or the painter. 

Hide and Seek. Painted and Engraved by James Stewart. 

Here the same artist is both painter and engraver ; and in either capa- 
city he has done well. A group of cottage children are merrily at play. 


THE DRAMA. 

During the last month the Minister and the Mereev has continued to be 
performed at Drury-lane, and the Revolt of the Harem at Covent-garden. 
Tliey still draw respectable audiences. 

At the minor theatres there has been nothing new, unless it is new that, 
in Passion week, Yates, not having the fear of the Bishop of London before 
his eyes, has continued to give his entertaining monologue performance, and 
Mrs. Yates her delineations of the passions. Most of the other theatres 
have delivered their closing speech, but we must content ourselves with 
presenting our readers with the smart and clever farewell of Madame 
Vestris: — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen — For the first time this season, because for the 
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last, I appear before you with reluctance. To report its result is to repeat 
the sentence just now on everybody's lips. ‘We have had an extraordi- 
nary season.’ Our dramatic plants, nourished by the sunshine of your 
smiles, and defended ag:ainst all rude attacks by your uplifted and applaud- 
ing hands, have budded, blossomed, and ripened. For the fruits I come 
sincerely and gratefully to thank you. Yet it is only the surplus fruits, 
which I, as farmer of this estate, enjoy. The bulk of them has gone to 
support and reward those whose talents have often amused and (may I 
add?) sometimes instructed you! The acknowledgments, therefore, of 
my fellow-labourers it is also my pleasing duty to otter you. If I do not 
speak for our authors, it is because I consider it more their business to 
make speeches for me ; but that they owe you a double debt of gratitude 
cannot be denied, for each of them must own that in adding to his com- 
fort you have contributed to his peace. Though 1 now speak in prose I 
hope to avoid being prosy. It is more my habit to address you in numbers^ 
and in numbers, I am proud to say, it is your habit to listen to me. Upon 
those numbers 1 must now close my doors. I believe you wish them kept 
open ; and if my will were the law, be assured that my will should be in 
your favour. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, there should be found a grateful 
clause in it, whereby, in humble imitation of great Julius Cwesar, I would 
give you all my seats, my Paphian arbours, and new-^jainted orchards on this 
side Wych-street, to you and your heirs, the whole year round to come 

abroad and recreate yourselves. There is a Caes a manager for you. 

I am already busy for you for next season. To mention names were to 
destroy the charm of mystery ; but this I will disclose to you in strict con- 
fidence, that I have succeeded, at an enormous expense, in engaging — 
Madame Vestris. With renewed thanks, ladies and gentlemen, and with 
best wishes for your intermediate happiness (intermediate I mean as to 
time, not as to quality), I have the honour, until next October, most re- 
spectfully to drop my curtain and my courtesy.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society a paper was read giving an account of a 
iour in the Himalaya mountains by Captain Johnson, H. E. I. Co.’s service. 
Having formed a party of two of the officers of his regiment. Captain 
Johnson left Cawnpore on the evening of the 1st of April, 1B27 ; and, after 
a journey in palankeens of about three hundred and fifty miles, arrived at 
Hiirdwar during the period of the great fair held there at that period of the 
year. Hurdwar is at the foot of the first range of hills met with on 
approaching the great central chains ; and here the union of the 13age- 
ruttee and the Alacnunda, called the Ganga, or the river, finds its w ay 
through the mountains from the valley of Deyrah into the plains. The 
spot where the water first rushes from the mountains is peculiarly sacred ; 
and the assembling «1' persons from the most remote parts of India, to 
perform those ablutions wdiich their religion requires, led ultimately to the 
institution of a lair or mercantile meeting. The Fakeers, who make 
Hurdwar their abiding place, have generally caves hollowed out in the rock 
above the pass, and accessible only by means of ladders. Some few reside 
in the temples. Captain Johnson considers Raper’s estimate of the visitors 
at Hurdwar, one year with another, at two millions of souls, as being rather 
below than above the true average. Our traveller took the ojiportunity of 
a short stay at Hurdwar to visit Kunkul, a neighbouring collection of 
sacred buildings of the Hindoos. There were pagodas and deotas of all 
sizes and shapes; some of them the handsomest specimens of Hindoo 
architecture which he had secu, only much defaced by the uncouth figures 
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of their mythology, painted on the outside in glarinj;^ colours, and with an 
utter disregard of proportion, and ignorance of persfpective. The total 
want of observation of a native artist cannot be more strongly exemplified 
than in the representation of the Tenth Avatar, where Vishnu, like our 
Death in the Revelation, is expected to appear mounted on a white horse ; 
the horse is invariably represented at a trot, either with both the off or 
both the near feet raised at the same time ; which peculiarity of motion 
belongs to the camel, but not to the horse. * The valley of Deyrah, which 
the author entered by the pass of Hurd war, varies from twelve to fifteen 
miles in breadth, and may be about seventy miles in length, extending in 
a nearly east and west direction to the foot of the second range of hills. 
The entrance to the valley was peculiarly beautiful, with a most luxuriant 
and almost virgin vegetation. In the tree-jungle the creepers attain a very 
great size, spreading from tree to tree, matting the whole together, and 
rendering it impenetrable even to an elephant. The Dhoon from this 
reason is unhealthy, except in the neighbourhood of Deyrah, where the 
jungle has been burned for several miles around. The valley is otherwise 
cool, and watered by numerous rivulets abounding in fish resembling 
trout ; and the jungle swarms with all kinds of game, from the tiger to the 
quail. The character of the trees, and the scenery generally, resembled 
very much that of our own latitude; and the illusion was only destroyed 
by occasional glimpses of the snowy range, and the appearance of black 
partridges and of jungle-cocks. The snowy peaks of the Himma-leh had 
an extraordinary appearance, the acclivities of the mountains being con- 
cealed by the clouds, and the loftiest points starting from the blue sky 
above. Capt. Johnson and his party proceeded as far as Nako, an 
eminence about nineteen thousand ieet above the level of the sea; thence 
to Changree Sang, l)y which they conceived they could easily enter the 
Chinese territory ; but the peremptory instructions given by Lord Amherst 
forbade their approaching it; consequently they returned in the end of 
August. 

A communication has been recently read, entitled, Extracts from Obser- 
vations on New Zealand, by Tueutenant M‘Donnell, R.N., who resided four 
years in that country. The author says that the government of New Zea- 
land rtpju’oaclies nearest to the feudal system. Landed, and even y)ersonal 
properly, is held by hereditary tenure, which it would be imprudent to 
disturb. He deprecates in no measured terms the cruelties ^perpetrated by 
the English on the unoffending inhabitants, whom he characterizes as 
naturally of a bold and daring character, and peaceably disposed to the 
w^hites. An instance of great bravery is related : — A chief had been sur- 
prised and taken jprisoner, with his wife and Imriily, and ])art of his tribe. 
Ho begged hard to take leave of his wife and children before he w^as put 
to death. After some debate his request was granted ; the meeting was 
tender and affecting in the extreme. He knew that he must die; hut the 
idea that his wife and children w^ould become slaves appeared to absorb his 
every faculty, and wring his very soul. His fate w^as sealed, and escape 
utterly impossible. He embraced his wife and children for the last time-^ 
stabbed her and them almost in a moment — ^then smiled in derision on his 
enemies, as he exultingly told them, “ My wife and my children are free !" 
Stratagem and cunning, however, are the weapons chiefly used in their 
wars with each other. The author, in glowing language, lauds the climate 
of New Zealand ; its soil is highly productive, and its rivers and creeks 
swarm with many varieties of excellent fish. Of the phormium, or New 
Zealand flax, lately introduced as an article of trade into this country. 
Lieutenant M‘DonTiell says, that the plant grows in wild luxuriance 
throughout the three islands of New Zealand. It is indigenous to the 
country, and perennial, the leaves averaging from six to ten feet in length. 
The plant throws an abundance if seed. With attention to the cutting of 
the flax in the proper season, and common care paid to its cultivation, he 
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feels convinced of its superiority over that of Russia and Manilla ; it pos- 
sesses all the flexibility of the former, and is free from the wiry brittleness 
of the latter. Thousands of tons of this valuable article of commerce may 
he shipped annually from New Zealand to the mother country ; indeed the 
whole of Europe iniglit be supplied with ease from the same quarter. Fair 
play, it appears, has not generally been given to tlie flax sent home vid 
Sidney. In many instances the plant has not been cut in the proper sea- 
son — a veiy material point; for^then the flax is coarse and wiry, the fibres 
lagged and not easily cleaned, the staple is short, and the colour foxey. 
Other causes that have operated to render this flax olijectionable at home 
are, the twisting of the staple in packing, which prevents the flax from 
hackling freely, not packing it thoroughly dry, and allowing the pressure 
of the screw to lie on the bend. Cut the jdant at the right season (says 
the wTiter), let the flax be well dried, carefully packed in lengths, and 
screwed, then the superiority of the Mew Zealand hemp over that of 
Europe will be manifest, and those prejiMices that once existed will vanish 
for ever. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Kempe exhibited some drawings by Mr. Swaine, jun., of ancient 
stained glass in the Jerusalem chamber at Westminster, which he accom- 
panied by a descriptive paper. The glass has evidently been removed from 
some other place to its present situation. The style of the drawings is of 
the time of Henry III., w hen the building of the abbey church of West- 
minster was commenced ; but the Jerusalem chaml)er was built by Abbot 
Litlington between the years 1349 and After describing the Ibnii 

and architecture of the chaml)er, Mr. Kempe observe^cl, that Fabian states 
that King Henry IV., while preparing for a crusade, on tlie faith of a pi o- 
phecy that he would die at Jerusalem, was suddenly taken ill, and was 
carried to the Jerusalem chamber, and laid before afire, and that be died in 
that room ; thus indirectly verifying the prophecy. Fabian was followed 
in this accountby Ilollingshed, from whom Shakspeare has taken his scene 
of the death of Henry I V. Mr. Kempe then expressed a doubt wlielher 
Henry IV. was in fact buried at C^anterbuiy, as w as siip])Osed ; and (jnoted 
Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, which gives a MS. preserved mCori)Us Christi 
College, Cambridge, in which the writer declares that he heard one (le- 
nient Maidstone state, that he was on hoard the vess(?l which was convey- 
ing the king’s body to (hiiiterbury, when they were overtaken by a violent 
storm, which so alarmed the sailors, that they broke open the coffin, and 
took out the body, and tlnew it overboard, after whicli there was a calm ; 
tliat they then closed up the coffin and put the pall over it, and the empty 
case was buried with pomp in Canierbiiiy Cathedral: and Mr. Kempe 
observed, that the superstitious dread of a corpse which sailors at all times 
have felt, gave some countenance to the story. Asa sequel to this paper, 
on the subject of the burial of Henry IV., the secretary observed, that in 
the mouth of August, 1832, that king s tomb in Canterbury Cathedral was 
privately opened by consent of the dean, in the presence of a few indivi- 
duals, in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the above story; and 
an account drawn up at the time, which he then read. From this it ap- 
pears, they first discovered a quantity of loose rubbish, irfwliich they found 
a piece of leather, and a piece of cloth or stuff which they supposed to be 
jmrt of the pall ; on removing the rubbish they came to a rude chest of 
stout elm boards, from w hich a part was sawT,d off, and they found within 
a quantity ol'hay-bands wrapped round a case of lead as rudely constructed 
as the outer cliest ; and on cutting a small aperture in the lead, they saw 
the lace of the corpse in a very i)eiiect state : the skin was moist, and had 
the appearance of brown leather ; tlie nose and its cartilage retained the 
proper tbrni, but sunk on the admission of the air. The party having satis- 
fied their curiosity, and settled the histoiical question, carnally closed up 
the coffins and the vault, and left the royal corpse to that repose in which 
it had already lain for above four centuries. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

The annual meotinf? has been held ; at which the Secretary read the re- 
port of the Council of Management. The Council congratulated the meet- 
ing upon tl\p improvements which had taken ]>lacc in the state of the Uni- 
versity, arid upon the fact that the number of students was such as, upon 
the reduced scale of expenditure, to enable the University to meet the annual 
ordinary expenses. Soon after the last general meeting the professors una- 
nimously proposed to the Council to guarantee to the University during this 
session an income of 3,1 81/. provided the ordinary expenditure were restrained 
within certain limits, hy means of reductions which the professors pointed 
out. The Council accepted the offer of the professoi;s— and although the 
increase in the income of the University rendered it unnecessary to resort to 
this guarantee, yet it was gratifying to the Council to report this proof of the 
liberality and zeal of the professors, and of their confidence in the ultimate 
prosperity of the institution. The|pouncil bad the highest satisfaction in 
reporting the munificent donation of 1 ,000/. to the University, hy an unknown 
friend, under tlie name of “ A Patriot." This sum remained invested in 
the Exclieiiuer hill presented to the University, and the Council were consi- 
dering the expediency of appropriating it in some way which would be use- 
fill to the University, and serve to perpetuate the memory of the gift. A 
heavy expense had been incurred hy the necessity of providing additional 
a(;commodation for the school, the management of which was much impeded 
hy the dispersion of the classes in distant and inconvenient rooms. 'J'he 
hall and the rooms beneath it were now devoted to this part of the establish- 
ment, and the space thus provided was so ample as to afford accommodation 
not only for tlie pi’esont largo number of hoys attending the school, but also 
to admit of a considerable accession to the mnnber. In order to meet the ex- 
pense of flooring the hall, and fitting up that part of the building, and of 
.some alterations required by the removal of the school (viz., 739/.) the ten 
proprietors who had already advanced 100/. each, agreed to receive only one- 
half of their loans for the present, leaving the remainder in the hands of the 
Council, without interest. The loan of 4,000/. upon mortgage was effected 
upon terms approved of by the proprietors at the special general meeting in 
August last ; and all the debts of the University were discharged, with the 
exception of the moiety of the loan of 1,000/. already mentioned. The sub- 
scriptions entered into pursuant to the resolution of the last general meeting, 
amounted to the sum of 173/. in donations, and 180/. in annual subscriptions. 
The continuance of the latter for a few years might be necessary to meet the 
interest of the mortgage debt ; hut there was every reason to hoj>e that the 
increase of the funds of the University, derived from students, would shortly 
be such, as to enable it not only to discharge the ordinary annual expenses 
of the institution, but also to kee]) down the interest of the debt, and to pro- 
vide a fund to acoumuialo for its liquidation. The pecuniary capital might 


bo thus stated — 

1 487 shares paid .... £148,700 

1 1.5 shares unpaid and due . . . 0,!>90 

Forfeited shares . ^ . . , 800 

Subscriptions . . . .180 

Donations . .... . 2,842 

Donation of A Patriot ” . . . 1,000 

Donations to Ricardo Fund . . . 500 

Legacy of Mr. Clark . • . .45 

Making a total of cash received, or real capital, to the 
amount of . . . . £.101,057 

The mortgage amounting to 4000/., and the school — 

debt to *500/., made a grand total of . 105,667 


The expenditure of the institution, from the commencement to tlie piMi* 
i ent time, might be stated thus — 
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Land 

Buildings . . . 

Furniture and fixtures 
Ffiilosophical and chemical apparatus 
Museunis • 

Expenses of Dispensary 
Libraries . • 

Guarantees to Professors 
Expenses of management 
House-carpenter's stores 
School and play ground 
Invested in Government Securities 
Gash at banker's . 


£30,000 

96,240 

3,326 

3,413 

6,706 

1,023, 

2,886 

6,288 

12,107 

243 

1,556 

1,545 

1,014 


£165,557 

with one or two trivial 


expenditure had been precisely 


Making a grand total of . . £165,557 

It was gratifying to the Council to c|terve that, with one or two trivial 
exceptions, the reduced estimate of ordihmy expenditure had been precisely 
verified. 

The following was |the statement of the number of students in the Uni- 
versity on the 22d of February, 1833, and on the same day, 1834 : — 

1833 18.34 

Faculty of arts • . 86 . . 104 

— of law . . . 64 . . 18 

— of medicine . 288 . . 347 

Pupils ill tlie> junior school . 229 . . 284 


The number of pupils entered between the 1st of October, 1 832, and the 
20th of February, 18.33, was 250. The number entered in the correspond- 
ing period of this session was 318. The amount received for fees in 1833 
6158/.; and this session it was 7343/., leaving an increase of 1185/. The 
diminution of the number of law-students might be attributed partly to the 
fact of the Professor of Jurisprudence having abstained from lecturing during 
this session, and partly to the establishment of lectures in the Inner Temple and 
at the Law Institution, the immediate neighbourhood of which places to the 
law offices had tended to withdraw students from the class of English law in 
the University. Professor Amos had given notice of his intention to retire 
at the end of the present session, and the Council were about to take steps to 
fill up the chair. The Council stated their opinion of the benefits accruing 
from the study of the law, and stated that they looked forward to the time 
when a complete school of law might be established, by filling the chair of 
civil law, and of instituting professorships of the law of real property, and of 
the doctrine and practice of courts of equity. After adverting to the profes- 
sorships of geography, arts of design, and mineralogy, it proceeded to state, 
with reference to the hospital, that the expenses of building, already incurred, 
amounted to 4 0 1 7/. The sum required to complete it was estimated at 2000/., 
and to furnish it 1000/., making, with the expenses of management, a total 
of 7556/. The subscriptions and donations, with Queen Caroline’s Fund, 
amounted to 5183/., so that, there was required to complete the building, 
2,397/. This sum was so small compared with the object to be attained, that 
the Council did not doubt that the North London Hospital would be speedily 
openefl. The establishment of .the hospital would save to the University an 
annual sum of 150/. now expended in the Dispensary. The scheme of ma- 
nagement mentioned at the last meeting continued to answer the expecta- 
tions of the Council. The Council had taken means to bring the objections 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to their having a charter before 
the Privy Council, and they trusted that, before long, their just claims to a 
charter would be allowed. In the mean time, it was gratifying to the Coun- 
cil to mention that the United Associate Synod of Scottish Ministers, in 
September last, resolved, at the instance of the Presbytery of London, that 
the Synod would recognize attendance at this University the same as at the 
Scotch Universities. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OP EDINBURGH. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Great Lms Mmne Piece.— JKX a meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, three splendid polyzonal lenses were exhibited by pennissii^ of the 
Commissioners of the Northern Light-houses. One of these trits made at 
Paris, another in London, and the third was received from Newcastle. The 
diameter of the outer zone of two of these lenses is two feet six inches, and 
that of the London instrument is three feet. Their focal distance is about 
three feet. A single Argand burner was placed in the focus of one of the 
lenses, but the effect was feeble, as this instrument requires a powerful light. 
By exposing it to the rays of the sun, it suddenly melts pieces of copper and 
other metals placed in its focus. The Newcastle lens is made of one piece 
of highly polished glass. BufTon, nearly a century ago, first suggested the 
idea of a polyzonal burning-glass ; but the construction of this instrument 
has till now been considered bey ^A the skill of the artist, and the method 
of building them in separate piecd^fts afterwards suggested and practised 
both in this country and in France. Messrs. Cookson, however, the plate- 
glass makers of Newcastle, have at length triumphed over the difficulties 
which so long retarded the execution of Buffon's project. Mr. Stevenson, 
on the part of the Light house Board, only stipulated that the lenses which 
they were employed to make should be built in the manner practised in 
France. 


VARIETIES. 

Report of the Poor-Law Commission . — The Poor-law Commissioners have 
just published a massy report, in winch many new regulations are recom- 
mended for adoption ; and if their suggestions are followed, they consider 
it certain that “ the expenditure for the relief of the poor will, in a very 
short period, be reduced by more than one-third.*’ This would give a relief 
to the country of nearly three millions a year. And when we call to mind 
the jobbing anef mismanagement which pervade almost every part of our 
present system, and the vast diminution of expense which has followed the 
adoption of better rules for supporting the poor in other countries, and in 
some cases even in our own, we feel convinced that the Commissioners have 
not exaggerated the benefits likely to flow from the substitution of honest 
and discreet for fraudulent and foolish management. The recommendations 
of the Commissioners will be condemned by those who are utterly opposed 
to the system of compulsory relief for the poor in any shape. But the duty 
of the Commissioners w^as to inquire into the administration and operation 
of the poor-laws, and to suggest remedies for the evils which they found. 
Besides, the abolition of poor-laws in England, even supposing it were de- 
sirable, is, under present circumstances, scarcely practicable. It is therefore 
the part of wisdom to strive to alleviate what must always be an onerous tax. 
The Commissioners, with this view, appear to have adopted a sound principle 
on which to base their suggestions to the legislature and the public. They 
lay it down as a fundamental position, that in no case should the condition 
of the pauper be as eligible as that of an independent labourer of the lowest 
class. At present, it is notorious that, in many parishes, it is far preferable^ 
The abolition of out-door relief; the employment of paupers in really use^ 
fill work, instead of compelling them to- carry baskets loaded with stones^ 
and to dig holes only to fill them up again ; the union of small .parishes 
for the sake of maintaining their poor under one roof; the simplificatidn of 
the laws of settlement ; and the abolition of the existing bastardy laws, the 
fruitful source of perjury and prostitution ; — all these are imprOYements 
which, if carried into effect, will assuredly tend greatly to produce the 
result foretold by the Commissioners. 

Capital Punishme7its.—li\it great diminution which has taken place iti 
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the frequency of executions in the metropolis since the accession of the 
jW'esent Grovemment to office is sufficiently well known. The marked de- 
crease in the amount of those offences for which the punishment of death 
tised to be lavishly indicted, and for which it is now either totally abolished 
or rarely and reluctantly applied, is not, we believe, equally notorious ; and 
it is but justice to those who, treading in the footsteps of Homilly and 
Mackintosh, have endeavoured to bring the laws into harmony with the 
spirit of the age, to show that in so doing they have not sacrificed the security 
of the innocent from an ill-placed tenderness for the sufferings of the i^lty. 

The following table, compiled from Parliamentary returns, will probably 
surprise those who imagine that severity is the only tiling needful for the 
repression of crime : — 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 



CRIMES. 

Ist Period, 

1827-28-29. 

[2d Period, 1830-31-32. 


Executed. 

Comtiiitted. 

‘ Exei-utcil. 

Committed. 

Burglary and housebreaking . 

19 

311 

3 

288 

Coining .... 

4 

18 

none 

12 

Forgery .... 

8 

50 

none 

61 

Horsestealing . . • 

Stealing in a dwelling-house . 

4 

58 

none 

48 

5 

213 

1 

192 

Sheepstealing 

2 

22 

1 

17 

Total . • • 

42 

672 

5 

C18 


Here are six offences for which in the first three years 4 2 persons were 
executed, in the latter only 5 ; and, together with the diminished frequency 
of executions, the number of commitments has fallen from G72 to 618 — a 
diminution of 54. The only crime which appears to have increased is 
forgery, and the increase is confined to London and Middlesex ; for we find, 
on referring to the criminal returns for England and Wales, that the num- 
ber of conimitments for this offence has fallen from 213 in the first three 
years, when 15 persons were executed, to 180 in the three following, when it 
ceased to be visited with the capital penalty. 

The following is a list of suicides committed in London between the 
years 1770 and 1830: — From {wverty, 905 men, 511 women; domestic 
grief, 728 men, 524 women ; reverse of fortune, 322 men, 283 women ; 
drunkenness and misconduct, 287 men, 208 women ; gambling, 155 men, 
141 women; dishonour and calumny, 125 men, 95 women; disappointed 
ambition, 122 men, 410 women; grief from love, 97 men, 157 women; 
envy and jealousy, 94 men, 53 women; wounded self-love, 53 men, 
63 women; remorse, 49 men, 37 w'oinen ; fanaticism, 16 men, 1 woman; 
misanthropy, 3 men, 3 women; causes unknown, 1381 men, 377 women. 
Total, 4337 men, 2853 women. — London Medical and Surgical Journal, 

Excise Duties, — It appears, by a parliamentary return respecting articles 
charged with excise duties, which was delivered yesterday, that the average 
quantity of hops on which duty was paid in the years ending 5th of Jan., 
1831, 1832, and 1833, was 27,991,502 Ihs., ; and that the quantity on which 
duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of J anuary, 1 834 , was 32,74 7,3 1 Olb., 
making zxiincrease of 4,755,808 lb. The average quantity of malt on which 
diity was paid iti the same three years was 36,535,056 bushels ; and the 
iqUatttity on which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 
1d$4, was 40,005.348 bushels, making an increase of 3,470,292 bushels. 
The average quantity of tea on which duty was paid in the same three years, 
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wa« 30,529,851 lb. ; and the quantity on which daty was paid in the year 
ending the 6th of Januaty, 1834, was 31,829,075lb., making an of 

1,229,224 lb. The average quantity of spirits on Which du^ was paid dui^ 
ing the same three years, was 21,978,809 gallons ; and the quantity cm 
which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of January^ 1^34, Was 
21,840,719 gallons ; so that the decrease has b^en 138,090 gallons. 

The Army Estimates for 1834-5 have been printed, and the result, a| 
compared with last year, ivS a reduction in the number of horses of 348, of 
officers 3, of men 8148, with a saving of 194,931/. lp«. \d.y exclusive of 
India. The decrease, exclusive of India, is 299,122/. 12^. Id. 

Last year’s estimate was . . £6,246,973 17 8 

This year’s is . . . 6,947,856 6 1 


Decrease . . £299,122 12 7 

Colonial Slavery * — The following curious document is an Analysis, just 
printed for the Commons, of the petitions for the abolition of Colonial 
Slavery presented to that House during the last session; showing the 
number received from the various religious denominations, and the amount 
of signatures, compared with the number of other petitions on the same 
subject : — 


Denominations. 

Petitions. 

Signatures. 

Baptists 

188 ... 

26,287 

- ■ General • 

13 ... 

1,340 

Particular 

49 ... 

6.742 

Calvinistic Methodists 

9 ... 

1,431 

Calviiiistic Nonconformists 

1 ... 

100 

Catholics . 

.5 ... 

333 

Countess of llnntingdon’s Chapels 

. 4 ... 

607 

Independents or Coiigregationalists 

205 ... 

20,080 

New Connection Methodists 

27 ... 

3,965 

New Connection General Baptists 

1 ... 

80 

Old Independents, or inghamites . 

3 ... 

350 

Ps’idobaptists • 

1 ... 

208 

Presbyterians . , 

11 ... 

2,527 

Primitive Methodists • 

13 ... 

1,770 

Protestant Dissenters 

2.35 ... 

26,776 

Protestant Evangelical Dissenters* 

J ... 

84 

Relief Chiircli 

3 ... 

1,016 

Society of rrieiuls, or Quakers 

15 ... 

933 

Unitarians 

4 ... 

425 

United Associate Seceders 

84 ... 

21,905 

United Christians 

1 ... 

119 

Wesleyafci Methodists 

1,953 ... 

229,426 


• 2,826 

352, 404 

Other Petitions 

2,194 

957,527 

Total 

6,020 

1,309,931 


Wool and Woolkns . — The total number of pounds of sheep and Iamb# 
wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1832 was— foreign, 28,128^973 ; 
produce of the Isle of Man, 13,516. Quantity retained for home consump- 
tion, charged \d. peril), duty, 23,619,901 : ditto ic/., 1,571,328; di^b 6rf, 
(red wool) 1,130; duty free, (produce of British possessions,) 2i4^8,991. 
Total retained for home consumption, 27,666,350. Total quantify re^eXr 
ported, 555,014. Quantity of foreign wool warehoused under b&d 5th of 
January, 1833, 3,165,651. The total quantity of British wool woollen 


There are also two petitions from Frotestar.t Evangelical l)is£ient^9 in Kelsoe ; 
one is classed with the United Associate Seceders, the other with the belief Chuqei)i» 
to which denominations the petitioners state themselves otherwise t5 belong. 

2 N 2 
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exported from the United Kingdom in ,1832 was, of the former, 
4,1 99, 8251b. ; of the latter, 2,204,464 lb. The exportation of British woollen 
manufactures in 1832 was as follows Cloths of all sorts, 396,661 pieces ; 
niipped countings, dofPels, See., 23,453 pieces ; kerseymeres, 40,984 pieces ; 
Maizes, 34,874 pieces ; stuffs, woollen or worsted, 1,8000,714 pieces; nannel, 
2,304,750 yards; blankets and blanketing, 1,681,840 yards; carpets and 
carpeting, 690,042 yards: woollens mixed with cotton, 1,334,072 yards; 
stockings, woollen or worsted, 152,810 dozen pairs. Sundries, viz. hosiery, 
. rugs, coverlids, tapes and small wares, 55,443/. U. 8rf. vdlue. Declared 
value of British woollen manufactures exported, 5,244,478/. IO5. lOrf. 

Sion Library.-— The state and possible usefulness of this curious and in- 
teresting library have, we observe, attracted the attention of the municipal 
commissioners in London. Wc trust that some benefit to the public may 
be the result ; for though the character of the works here collected is of a 
most valuable description, w'e will venture to say that hardly one literaiy 
mah in fifty ever entered within the walls, and that many of its near 
neighbours are not aware of its existence. 

The Gresham Institution has also been alluded to by the commissioners : 
in this, too, there is vast room for improvement. By the will of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, an estate was left in trust to the corporation and the Mercers* 
Company, for the delivery of certain lectures on civil law, astronomy, music, 
divinity, geometry, and other subjects; and for awhile these were given 
by the ablest men, consistently with the intentions of the founder; but now 
are almost a mere sinecure. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

France . — The “ Instituteur,” a journal of primary instruction, presents the 
following general results of elementary instruction in the departments : — The 
number of children of both sexes who learn to read is nearly 2,000,000 ; 
but almost half the communes of France refuse to tax themselves volun- 
tarily to assist the Government in spreading the blessings of popular in- 


struction. 

Number of Schou/s. 
Elementary Primary 

35,007 


Superior Primary 

373 


Private . 

9,092 


Total 

44,472 


Number of Pupils who attend the Schools. „ 


Boys 

. 1,175,248 


Girls 

731.773 


Total 

. 1,907,021 


Total expense of primary instruction, 10,162,706f. 19c. ; portion of this ex- 
pense paid by the communes, 7,693,7 9.3f. 50c.; ditto by the departments, 
2,054,05 If. 41 c.; by the state (difference at its charge) 405,84 if. 30c. 
Number of communes taxed ex q^c/o, 19,032. Amount of the taxes, 
l,9b4,319f. 60c. 

Among the archives of the city of Montpellier there has recently been 
discovered a parchment AlS, which is attributed to the illustrious Petrarch. 
It contains several poems in the Provencal language, in w^hich the names of 
Laura and Vaucluse frequently occur. — It is known that Petrarch studied 
jurisprudence at Montpellier, and that, owing to his dislike of the law, he 
quitted Montpellier to devote himself exclusively to poetry. In the manu- 
script poems just discovered, Petrarch frequently complains, that his father. 
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being bent t>n making him a lawyer, burned a Virgil which he used to read 
by stealth. The manuscript in question was discovered in & lumber-room. 

Antiquities in France, — Some interesting researches are in progress at 
Arles, in France. The interior of the celebrated amphitheatre there has 
been dug up, and many discoveries have been made which will prove of 
interest to the antiquary. Considerable curiosity has been excited by the 
researches made upon the site of the theatre itself: as many objects of art 
were formerly found there, the researches are looked to with avidity. It is 
well known that the V enus of Arles was dug up in 1 64 8. The authorities of ^ 
Arles offered it to Louis XIV., by whose order it was placed in the gallery* 
at Versailles The recent researches have led to the discovery of a beau- 
tiful hecad of Diana, w'hic^i is a splendid Grecian model, and of a marble 
equal to the Apollo Belvedere. A statue of Silenushas also been found. A 
beautiful head has likewise been dug up, of such dimensions as to lead to the 
idea that it belongs to a statue of 1 0 tVet high ; and a votive altar of most 
exquisite finish, in an excellent state of preservation. 

The following is a summary of the literary works published in France 
during the year 183 ? Poems, songs, and other writings in verse, 275 ; 
the sciences, medicine, law, natural history, and political and private eco- 
nomy, 532 ; romances, tales, translations from foreign romances and novels, 
fabulous chronicles, and other similar works of imagination, 355 ; general 
and local history, and historical fragments, 213 ; philosophy, metaphysics, 
morals, and theories, 1 02 ; fine arts and travels, 170 ; theology and mys- 
tical history, 235 ; plays and dramas represented and not represented, 1 79 ; 
foreign works in the Greek, Latin, German, Polish, Hebrew, Spanish, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, and Oriental languages, and in patois or pro- 
vincial dialects, 604 ; pamphlets, pleadings, speeches, and other minor 
publications, which from their nature cannot be specifically classed, 4346 — 
making a total of 7011. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Every act of the legislature having relation to agriculture becomes now, 
from the depressed condition of the owners and occupiers of the soil, of double 
and treble interest to them. Alter the rejection of Mr. Hume’s motion for 
an inquiry into the Corn Law^s, which was defeated by a larger majority than 
w'as perhaps anticipated, the fate of Sir W. In^ilby’s, virtually for the repeal 
of the malf-tax, was the source of much anxious expectation. It was lost; 
but the debate which took place, though introduced in a manner fatal to 
the serious discussion of a question so momentous, and w'holly unworthy of 
the subject, and the subsequent confirmation of the opinion of the House 
on Mr. Cobbett's proposal, have excited the landed interest’ much more 
strongly. Meetings are held by hundreds (in more than one sense of the 
word) through the barley districts ; and petition has, in many instances, 
been coupled with remonstrance. The arguments and admissions of Lord 
Althorp, in abandoning the house-tax, are, it must be confessed, of the 
very worst kind. He allows, first, that he does not consider the jtouse- 
tax one which ought, on its own demerits, to be selected for repeal; and 
next, that he yields it to the agitators. of the metropolis. The candour of 
this avowal is not equal to atone for its manifest imprudence and want 
of sound principle. The consecjuence has been to increase incalc^ibly the 
discontent of the rural population, to originate associations, mulfiply'peti- 
tions, and lower the estimation of the Government. -v ^ 

A few words will, perhaps, set the dispute concerning the malt4ax in its 
true light. It is established by the statements exhibited by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, in his work on the “ Taxation of the British Empire,” that 
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the cotisumptioh of malt has fluctuati^d as the duty has been lessened or 
increased; for instance, take the following periods:^ 

Bushels. Tax, 

f rom 1784 to } BOt , . 459,(140, 56*8 .... l.v. to Is. 2e}. per bushel 

rbm 1814 to 1831 . . 392,980,539 .... 2«. 7d. to 4c. 4c^. ditto. 


i>ecrcBBed consumption . 

66,659,729 

. Increase, Is. 7^* to 3s. 2d. per bushel. 


Bui^helR. 



Bushels. 


1796 . . 

. 23,142,008] 

1 Tax 

1028 . . 

. 25,099.336] 

Tax 

3797 . . 

. 30,923,4191 

1 1*. 

1829 . . 

. 30,517,8161 

2s. 7d. 

1798 . . 

. 26,963,454 1 


1830 . . 

. 23,428,072 f 

per 

1799 . . 

. 31,751,6451 

' bushel. 

1831 . . 

. 26,900,9031 

bushel. 

Total . 

. 117,780,526 


Total . 

. 105,496,127 



» Consumption of malt in /irs/ period . . 117,780,526 bushels. 

})ittQ ditto ill second ditto . 105,946,127 ditto. 

Decreased consumption of malt . . . 11,834,399 ditto. 

. When the increased population is taken into account, it will be perceived 
that the difference can hardly be accounted for by addiction to ardent spirits, 
or by decrease of earnings, but must be referred to the augmented impost 
iipon the, article. There can, then, be little doubt that the repeal of the 
duty would vastly increase the consumption of barley. Tt would improve 
the morals of the rural jiopulation, by enabling tliem to brew their own 
beer, and thus spare them the temptation of the beer- house; and finally, 
(in the event of tlie extinction of the corn-laws, in which event alone can 
the repeal of the malt-tax be anticipated,) it might preclude the cultivation 
of the poorer soils being abandoned; — one of tlie consequences anticipated 
by agriculturists, should any considerable reduction of the price of corn 
follow the introduction of free trade. Against these ])ositive benefits, no 
difficulty, merely fiscal, ought to be permitted to prevail. The malt-tax, 
instead of being amongst the best, appears to be amongst the w orst of our 
imposts. But be this as it may, the array of towm against country, — the 
one commanding the abolition of the corn-laws, the other the repeal of the 
taxes and rates affecting agriculture, — will, it is clear, very shortly divide 
the kingdom into two antagonist parties, unless Ministers by some train of 
measures adapted to enlarge the field of agricultural and manufacturing 
employment, appease the eombatants, who are driven to the fiercest hostility 
by their suffering as well as by their losses. 

We need only refer to the second volume of the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate the operation of the poor-laws, just put 
into circulation by Ministers, to demonstrate the appalling state of rural 
polity. A document of such deep, such terrific import was never before 
published by any government, of any age or any country. It not only 
proves that 'the ruin of the land, but the ruin of the rural population, has 
advanced to an extent which nothing but such voluminous and accurate 
details could render credible. Whole parishes are not only delivered over 
to waste because the entire produce is unequal to satisfy the poor’s-rate, 
but it is shown that, even were the land partitioned out amongst the 
paupers in these places, two years of allowance from adjoining parishes 
must be granted for their immediate support ; and even subsequently, the 
aged and infirm (the only real objects of parish relief) must be permanently 
maintained by their neighbourhood. The same results are anticipated, in 
'many of the kingdom, to be inevitable in ten or twelve years. A 
"great proportion of the' rent of the kingdom has already been reduced one- 
naif by the rates. Nor is this by any means the worst. Tiie dein’avation 
is universal ; the injury of the land from negligence or actual hostility on 
the part of the labourers in employment, is estimated at a sum pot inferior 
to the poor'srrate itsel^^sevon millions. The state of the husbi^ndman 
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w gradually sinking, from partial employment and bis indifference to work ; 
—to sum up all in a single sentence, the min of the owner an^ oeeupier, 
and the total depravation of the rural population, are so far aocomplished, 
that the mind shudders at the danger, and all but despairs of the possibility 
of redemption. We most earnestly recommend the perusal this volume 
to every man who can raise lialf-a-crown to buy it. It will convince the 
most sceptical that a new organization of the poor-laws is the one thing 
most needful to the country, most imperative upon the Government. Nor 
will it be less apparent that no cure can be successfully or safely begun or 
etfectedbut by enlarging the area of emploj/ment eommmmrately mth tke 
increasing numbers (f the people. It is vain to talk of emigration, vfhm 
that increase is computed at one thousand per day. 

The transactions in the Corn Market, whether of London or the pro- 
vinces, are not of a kind to remove the gloom which hangs over rural affairs. 
The continued depression of prices, of wheat especially, cannot be satisfac- 
torily accounted for, except by the necessity that compels the farmer to 
sell, and the occupation of his capital by the" merchant in stock, purchased 
long since for the chance of a sale which lias not yet arrived. It is calcu- 
lated that about two millions of money may be thus laid fast in foreign 
wheat of inferior quality. The small quality released from bond in 1832 
and 1833 renders such appearances the more remarkable ; and from the lull 
supplies in every market of the kingdom, compared witli the crop, there is 
t)ut too much reason to suppose that the stock of English wheat must be 
greatly diminishing. Still the price continues depressed. Up to the 
middle of this month, from the beginning of the year, 65,244 quarters of 
wheat have arrived in the jiort of London, and 88,465 sacks of flour from 
our own coast. The depression of the last article is now very great, for as 
this is a season vsdien flour begins to be soon perishable from its disposition 
to heat, the consumer buys only from hand to mouth. 

If the depression continue but a very short time, it is probable the price 
will not be more than from 43.v. to 4;5«. per sack. The duty on wheat is 
now :ins. Sd. jier (juarter, indicating an average of Barley i;^ in less 
demand, and barely supports its price, for the supply has been large of late ; 
it ranges from ‘lis. (for chevali) to 36 a‘. Malt is stationary, the inferior 
remaining nominal. Oats are dull, and chea])er, from 1 6^. (English) to 
23s. (Scotch potato.) Beans and boiling peas are also in small demand ; 
grey and maple find ready sale. The prices of wheat in the foreign market 
ai’e, almost without exception, tailing. 

Nothing can have been more flivourablo for agricultural operations than 
tlu! weather during the entire month ; a great breadth of barley has been 
sown. The wheats '^ire so forward, tlnat, even in some of the coldest dis- 
tricts of England, t he hoe has been set to work. Tlie drop of lambs has 
been great, and the loss little or none ; perhaps there never were so few 
deaths in proportion to the numbers. Thus Nature seems to favour and 
protect the first of arts ; but, alas ! to how little purpose, for all classes 
are .expressing their bitterness and discontent in relation to this, the most 
necessary, most healthful, and not in any sense least interesting occupation 
of mankind! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ornamental Forest Trees. — The Plane is one of the noblest orn^ipents 
of the forest. Nothing can equal the grandeur and magnificenoferf .these 
trees when allowed sufficient space to assume their natural fpi^m, The 
•Platanus Occidentalis is, perhaps, the largest tree, in North America. Trees 
of this description have been known to attain the size of Ibrty^seven feet 
in eircumfcrence. The Eastern Plane, Platanus Orientalis, is very much 
planted in the gardens of Persia and India. It was highly esteemed by the 
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Greeks and Romans, and used by them in forming avenues. li*arge trees 
of this species have a most magnificent appearance, sweeping the ground 
with their lower branches, and gradually tapering upwards in a pyramidal 
shape. The leaves of the plane tree are large and handsome, and the shade 
affoixied by its wide-spreading branches is particularly agreeable. ,It de- 
rives its name from the Greek word platus, wide ; and Pliny affirms that 
no tree defends us better from the heat of the sun. Miller tells us that the 
oriental plane was first planted in England by Lord Bacon. 

The iSycamore is often conlbunded with the plane-tree, especially in 
Scotland, but the two trees are essentially different. The shade thrown by 
the sycamore is not nearly so intense as that of the plane, and the leaves 
of the former, when fully expanded, exude a clammy juice which disfigures 
them, and attracts insects. The sycamore is, indeed, a species of maple, 
and if the trunk be pierced in spring or autumn, wine and even sugar may 
be made from the juice. The sycamore is a tall stately tree, and remark- 
ably hardy, as it will grow with a straight stem when exposed to the most 
violent winds, and even to the sea breeze. 

The Liquid amber is an exceedingly beautiful tree, and is very valuable 
in shubberies and other ornamental plantations, from the fine deep colour 
which its leaves assume in the autumn. The leaves have a fine fragrant 
smell, something like balsam of Tolu, and a fine gum distils from the bark, 
which the Indians chew as a preservative for their teeth. The tree grows to 
sixty or seventy feet high, and is of a very handsome shape ; there is a very 
fine specimen of this tree at Woburn Farm, Surrey. 

The Saluburia has a handsome appearance in a shrubbery, and from 
the pale green, and Ian shape of its leaves, it forms an agreeable variety 
when mixed with other trees. It is a native of Japan, but bears our 
winters well, though it has never produced fruit in this country. 

Plants ii^hich will thrive in London , — The trees which will best endure a 
smoky atmosphere are the mulberry, the elder, the guelder-rose, the lilac, 
the sycamore, the elm, the plane-tree, the laburnum, and the Aucuba Ja- 
ponica. Of these the laburnum is the soonest injured ; for, in the course 
of a few years, it generally becomes diseased. Privet and China roses 
rarely last above one season, particular!}' the roses, as they l eqiiire abund- 
ance of clear, pure air. Ivy, of all kinds, Virginian creeper, and vines grow 
well, as do most kinds of bulbs, auriculas, carnations, gentiana acaulis, (a 
beautiful bell-shaped, dark imr])le llower,) and thrift. The two last are 
chiefly used for bordering walks, as they grow close to tlie ground in a 
compact mass. 

Orchideous Epiphytes . — These extraordinary among the 

wonders of vegetable creation. Instead of taking root in the ground like 
other plants, they twist themselves round the branches of trees, from which 
their long roots hang down on every side, without deriving any nourish- 
ment from the branches which support them. They grow in thick forests 
between the tropics, in a warm, moist atmosphere, so close as to be scarcely 
endurable to animal life. In these dreary solitudes, the wild and fantastic 
flowers of the epiphytes hang in luxuriant richness from tree to tree, 
clothing even barren arms and lifeless trunks with festooned garlands of 
the most brilliant colours. The flowers of the Oncidiums (one genus of 
Orchideous epiphytes) resemble small butterflies ; they are of a bright 
yellovr, spotted wdth scarlet and a rich brown. Some of these plants re- 
main in flower many months; and as the long flexible spikes of flowers 
wa've to and fro, they resemble clusters of gaudy insects sporting in the 
sunbeams. Mrs. Arnold Harrison, of Liverpool, had the merit of introduc- 
ing a great number of these curious plants into this country ; and in con- 
sequence of her death, a few months since, the whole of her collection has 
been bought by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, King’s Road^Chelsea ; 
who. having before purchased the collection of Mr, Cattley, of Barnet, has 
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how about one hundred and fifty species and varieties, A great number of 
these curious plants may consequently be ^en by any one whjDi chooses to 
visit Mr. Knight’s nursery, and the curious shapes and brilliant colours 
of their fiowers will well repay the visiter for his trouble. Caittleia, 
named after the above mentioned Mr. Cattley, who was a celebrated 
^ower of epiphytes, is a particularly handsome plant; the leaves are 
large and fleshy, and the flowers, w'hich are of a very elegant shapes are 
dark violet and yellow. Stanhopea and Cypripedium insigne are also very 
handsome, and many others might be named ; but it is difficult to particula- 
rize, where all areheaiitiful ; some of the flowers are sha]:)e(l like little boats, 
some like a lady's slipper, and some like the beak of a bird, &c, ; the colours 
are always brilliant, and possess a remarkable clearness and vividness ; 
purple, lilac, violet, green, olive, brilliant scarlet, pink and yellow, with a 
peculiarly rich and velvety brown, are among the principal varieties: The 
roots are generally long and twdning, and of colours as various as the 
flow^ers. Most of the kinds are cultivated in England by being tied with 
moss on pieces of the branches of trees, w'bich are hung from the roof of 
the hot-house in which tliey are kept ; but some are placed in pots wdth 
lime, rubbish, gravel, or moss, instead of soil. It is only since the com- 
mencement of the last century, that these plants have been much culti- 
vated in England. Dr. Lindley has bestowed considerable care and atten- 
tion on them : and by a paper published by him two or three years since in 
the Transactions of the Loudon Horticultural Society, we find that, in 1801, 
there were only about tw enty species cultivated at Kew', and that this was, 
perhaps, the largest collection of these plants in Europe. There are now 
above 300 species cultivated in England, and new ones are continually 
being introduced. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Musmm of National Mannfacturas , — In reverting to the progress of this 
useful estabiislnuent since our last notice, it is satisfactory to announce 
that this is exhibited alike in the increase of its visitors as in the extensive 
additions that have been made to the olijects in the collection, which now 
begins more appropriately to fullil its title, and claims to be considered a 
repository of the vaiying and numerous products of our manufacturing in- 
dustry. We take pleasure in recoi'ding this, and again calling attention 
to its objects ; because, if estalilishments like the present are to be developed 
to llieir full extent, it can only be by tlie assistance of an enlightened and 
an impartial press. It is, we regret to have to state, too justly, that 
there is no department of the ])ublic press less efficiently fulfilled than that 
of scientific criticism ; which, instead of being an impartial and candid ex- 
pression and judgment of tlie claims of the object, is either the assumption 
of utter ignorance of its merits, or a pander to the empyricism of the arts, 
which is too characteristic of the commercial intercourse of the pi'esetit 
day. In proportion as the public become more familiarized with, and imn 
exercise a more coinpeterit judgment over, the productions of the liseful 
avts, — where an initiation into the processes of those manufactures, with 
which the vital prosperity of this country is concerned, shall be made a 
subject of attention and study for tlie juvenile and inqiiii*ing mind, so a 
better-qualified race of critics will be called into existence, because they 
will then be amenable before the competent tribunal of publi,e opinion. 
Our nation has re.sources in manufacturing and mechanical art, greater 
than were ever at the command of another people at any age; and the 
wealthy of our country are alike eminently in a condition to employ pro- 
duction!i|pf the most careiul and assiduous art, as they are prone to esti- 
mate them at their just value. If beyond the wantt? and capabilities of our 
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.own society in its actual condition, there l>e a sound national . poUcy, ^ 
there unquestionably is, to urge us to attain the highest rank amqi^st 
manufacturing nations, it becomes a more positive duty to cherisK eye^ 
means, and avail ourselves of every instrument, which may ameliorate our 
internal state, and tend to strengthen and make permanent our power to 
draw fi om the v^(orld around us subsistence for a population now redundant 
above our instrinsic sources of supply. We must aim at becoming the 
soundest manufacturers on the globe ; and, under that character, our local 
advantages will give’us a higli and permanent independence. Such objects 
can only be advanced by establishments like the present constituting a 
school of art for' instructing the artist in the highest efforts of his art, 
and making the public acquainted with those objects with which their 
comforts*, conveniences, and luxuries are jiromoted. 

It is impossible in the short compass of a notice to tabulate even the 
most interesting objects of the present collection, extcTiding, as they do, 
to every subject to which the mind of man can direct its ingenuity and 
exercise in the arts, manufactures, and agricultural industry, and contain- 
ing so many specimens of great and sterling interest and novelty. Wc 
have, No. 11. I3ee-hives on Mr. Nutt's improved system of management, 
by which the honey is taken without the destruction of the liees, with ac- 
companying specimens of honey and wax, fully establishing the character 
of this intelligent and humane system, as w^ell in the superior quality and 
quantity of the products. No. 16. Murray's life-preserving arrow, to 
casta line from a stranded ship; an obvious improvement over Ca])lain 
Manby's apparatus for the same purpose. No. ‘25. Specimens of casting 
in brass from natural objects ; correct and faithful representations, by 
which nature herself might be deceived. No. 35. Specinums of Bucking- 
ham pillow blond lace ; very beautiful specimens, w Inch only require to be 
made known to insure a i-eturn of prosperity to an extensive and interest- 
ing branch of local manufacturing domestic iiidiistry. No. 52. Busts in 
ivory, reduced from life size ; these are effected by a peculiar mechanical 
contrivance of the artist, by whicli means a counteipart is produced, setting 
at defiance, for beauty and delicac}^ of finisli, the most elaborate efforts of 
the chisel. No. 75. Tables in marquetry ; these? prod iiclions of Mr. Blake, 
an ingenious and intelligent artist, are decidedly eejnal to any of ibreign 
manufacture, whilst the price at which they are sold is considerably less. 
It is not to the credit of public taste that, until the opening of the National 
depository, the artist, althougli he had for some years been occupied in 
this branch of industiy, had never vended bis productions but to the trade, 
to retail to the public at a much enhanced jirice, as foi'oign. No. 7 7. 
Model of St. Luke’s Church, at Chelsea, in plaster, done to scale by Miss 
Bessimer; a very elaborate and beautiful specimen of architectural mo- 
delling. No. 78. Nott’s American stove for burning coke and anthracite; 
this stove distributes a very large proportion of heat, and the combustion 
of the fuel is very perfect, whilst it does not require replenishing above 
once in six or eight hours. No. 87. Chair framed with mottled horns of 
the ox : ingenuity and taste have acted in concert here to produce a most 
beautiful combination of natural objects apparently very little suited to 
the design : the structure is an admirable exemplification of the theory of 
beautiful form, as deduced from lines flowing in varied and unconstrained 
curves. 

No. 89. Time-piece, with a newdy-invented compensating pendulum. 
The compensation is produced by the pendulum rod being constructed of 
three bars of the differently-expansible metals zinc and steel, by which 
an uniformity of its length, and consequent accuracy of motion, is secured. 
No. 90. Helix lever time-piece; a very simple piece of clock-work, the 
nature of the wheels being such as to give less friction, and, consequently, 
less number of imperfections, than in time-pieces of the ordinary descrip* 
tion. No. 15. Smoke-consuming stoves, on Witty’s construction; in these 
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stoves the consumption of fu^l is greatly economised, and the heat is veiy 
geftei*all)r distributed, being constructed upon the most correct chemical 
principles of the combustion of fuel and the laws of heat. No. 63. New 
method of roofing with slate; this is a far more complete and workman- 
like mode than any other, ai^d whilst it is waterproof from without, admits 
of free ventilation from wuthin. No. 43. Different applications of zinc; 
this metal is applied to a great variety of economical and general purposes, 
for which it presents advantages over other metals in lightness, cheapness, 
and durability. No. 28. Hydrostatic bed on Dr. Arnott's plan ; this most 
admirable invention requires but to be known to be approved of, and intro- 
duced into use in those medical purposes to which it is applicable. Nos. 
65 to 68. Architectural and garden ornaments in artificial stone ; the com- 
position of which these are made bears a very close resemblance to the 
Portland stone, and is likewise very durable, resisting the action both of 
air and water, as it is used for ornamental fountains. No. 24. Cut-glass 
smelling-bottles stoppered on Cooper's patent ; this mode of stoppering is 
corning into genei-al use; the stopper is convex, wliich is ground so as 
closely to fit the conea^ e surface of the bottle, and is made i>erfectly tigTit 
by a screw. The models of machinery for paper-making, machinery used 
in the manufacture of woollen-cloths, cotton manufacture, &c., are not 
the least interesting objects of this part of the collection. 

We cannot omit to mention in the present notices No. 62. Hoyal Sera- 
phine, by Mr. Green ; an instrument which, although of German invention, 
has received much improvement in this country. The powers, varied 
compass, and modulations of this instrument, place it nearest to the human 
voice in execution of any other. It is performed on at intervals during the 
day by Mr. Himljault, jun., a young gentleman of high musical attain- 
ments, and llie conjposer of several very popular and interesting songs. 
In his hands only have wa heard the instrninent display the vast and varied 
powers of which it is susceptible. No. 82. Set of musical glasses, tuned 
without water, by Mr, Tait, contrasts well with the above ; tor their fairy, 
dulcet sounds may he considered the music of 1 he spheres. Whether for 
a solo, or as an accompaniment to the human voice, or to other instruments, 
we know of no instrument ca])able of producing more soul-inspiring 
melody. We wdll add that the most diffuse information is given of the 
various objects in the collection. 

Police Station Chair , — A very ingenious chair has lately been invented 
by Mr. William Sheldrake, the eminent Surgeon Mechanician. The con- 
struction and form is very ingenious, and is equally so for the veiy opposite 
and useful pur])ose to which it is applied. Although its Ibi m is that of a 
complete watcli- house chair, it is intended as a substitute lor the ordinary# 
shutters with which accidents are conveyed to the hospitals. For this 
purpose it can be extended to lull length as an ordinary shutter, or any 
part of it may be brought to any elevation, according to the inclination 
required for any ]Kirt of the body. Another great superiority is, that the 
shutter divides, by which patients may lie lowered down on the bed, ajid 
which obviates the great inconvenience attendant on their vemoviil, whilst 
all risk of increasing the effects of the accident is prevented, and by which 
a simple fracture is often converted into a compound one. It has received 
the most satisfactory r(‘commendation from Sir Astlc'y Cooper, a.nd the 
Commi-ssionei’s of Police have also expressed their approbation | , and we 
believe that it is likely soon to be introduced into the different jstation- 
houses of the Metropolitan Police. < 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To Bepjaniu Kick* of Bolton.IcrMoorsi in 
the county of LancuBter, engineer, for his in. 
vention of certain improvements in locomo- 
tive ateam-cnrriage'B, parts of which improve- 
ments are applicable to ordinary carriages^ 
and to stearn-etigines employed for other uses. 

To Jieujuiniii Dobson, of Dolton-le-Moors. 
in the county of Lancaster, machinist, and 
John Sutclift' and llichurd Threlfall, of the 
same place, mechnnics, for their invention of 
certain improvements in machinery for roving 
and spinning cotton and other libroiis mate- 
rials. 

To Jacques Francois Victor Gerard, of Red* 
mond’s-rgw, fliile-end, in the county of Middle- 
sex, for certain improvements in the ineuns of 


hniahinggilka, wooUeu clothi, ttnffii,and other 
substances requiring heat and pressure, being 
a communication from a foreigner realding 
abroad. 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, in the county 
of Nottingham, cotton muuufucturer, for his 
Invention of improvements In steam-engines. 

To Miles Berry, of the Office of Patents, 66, 
Cbancery.lanc, in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for certain improvements in machinery, or 
apparatus fur shaping and forming metal into 
bolts, rivets, nails, and ottier articles, parts of 
which improvements are also applicable to 
other useful purposes, being a communicutioo 
from u foreigner residing abroad. 


BANKRUPTS. 


IMIOM FEBRUAUY 24 , 18:54, TO 

Feb. 23.— T. Connklc, Little Janies-street, 
Bedford-row, couch-maker. J. FAiiaiKa, 
Putney, chemist. G. Havnks, Trinity- 
street, Southwark, victualler. J. Honk, 
Northampton, batter. J. and J. Kkki*, Not- 
tingham, grocers. T. Kknning, B lmiinghara, 
fire-lrons-nianufacturor. J. H. Lkmon, 
New-street, Whitechajicl, iivillwright. H. 
Perkins, Reading, corn-deiiler. P. Sam- 
BELL, Truro, timber-nierchant. J. Tai'LKV, 
jun., Tunin, Devonshire, wuollen-drapur. JD. 
Wilde, Roy ton, cotton -spinner. 

Mar. 4.— VV. Bird, Furehain, builder. C. 
CiiRisTOPHKiisoN, Brighton, printer. B. 
liiVRE, lliuldcrstield, innkeeper. F. 11. Hem- 
ming and T. Monkiiuusk, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, laceracii. T. C. HENMiEusoN, New 
Bond-street, dealer in dressing-cases. J. 
llEVGATK, Mansfield, cotton-spinner. 11. 
Holt and J. Givkvs, Monk Wearmoulh, 
common-brewers. W. Kkav, Birniingliura, 
victualler. J. Kioder, Strand, silversmith. 
W. J. Lewis, Trosmarian, Anglesey, nicr- 
chnnt. 11. Me a.nlkv, Great Barr, Slalford- 
shire, farmer. A. Sillito, Maccleslieid- 
street. City-road, wharfinger. B. W.vLhKu, 
Huddersfield, grocer. 

* Mar. 7.— S. Allen, sen., Birmingham, 
hotel keeper. W. Greenwood, Furringdon- 
Btreet, linen-draper. U. Hardie, Manches- 
ter, merchant. R. Moore, Liverpool-slreet, 
St. Pancras, linen-draper. G. W. Roberts, 
Finch-lanc, merchant. R. P. STAe/.BS, City, 
merchant. T. Taylor, Cowley, Oxford- 
shire, baker. J. 'I'acle y, jun , Torr, Devon- 
shire, rvoolleu-draper. 

Mar. 11 .—K. Asm kn don and T. C. Rake r , 
Sittlngbourne, brickniakers. J. Burrows, 
Holme Pierrepoint, Nottinghamshire, victual- 
ler. T. Collier, Holywell, Flintshire, hat- 
ter. J. M. CoNNORTON, Shad Thames, 
Southwark, pUBSt and block-maker, C.Coup- 
LAND,Leok,money-scrivencr. H.G.Drkw'k, 
Swansea, coal-merchant. T. Ei.y, Murk- 
lane, cominission-ngent. H. Fuller, St- 
Matthew’s-plnce,Hackney-road, surgeon. R. 
Litson, Laystall-street, victualler. J. and 
W, M'Co.vncuiK, Liverpool, stone-masons. 
H. Mann, Beccles, linen-draper. J. Nut- 
TAL, BirmlDgbaro, grocer. J. F. Prescott, 


MAIU’H 21, 18.34, INCLUSIVE. 

High-street, MaryletxMie, painter. W. 
Swales. Great Poriland-Htreet, silk-mercer. 
J. Tapley, jun., Torr, Dt'vonsljire, woollen- 
draper. R. Todd, Liverpool, inerchant. 
J. T. TwELLs.Turaworth, draper. T. Wil- 
son, Mauclitster, joiner. 

Mar. 14.— -R. Clark, High Holborn, woollen- 
draper. S. CniTCOFiELn, Norwich, haber- 
dasher. J. Howard, Ripon, Yorksliire, 
scrivener. L. Paket;, Brighton, priatseller. 
J. Parry, Leeds, hatter. T. Payne, Old 
Quebec- street, horse-dealer. K. Pownall, 
Ipswich, money-scrivener. J. Rich.\rdson 
and U. Manskibld, Brownlow-sdreet, Hol- 
born, tailors. T. SnAw and B. Wild, 
Charlesvvorth, Derbyshire, cotlon-spiniiers. 

J. Smith, Sun Tavern Fields, Shad well, hosier. 
II. Stani FORTH. Kingston-upon-HuIl, mer- 
chant. \V. R. Turner, Great Dover-road, 
Surrey, carver and gilder. 

Mar, IS.— J. Cawtuor.v, Bolingbroke-row. 
Walworth, oilman. P. Clarke, Kingstori- 
npon-Hull, merchant- S. Garner, Walla- 
sey, Cheshire, innkeeper. T. .Jenson, Co- 
ventry, druggist. J. Jones, Plasnewydd, 
Carmarthenshire, catlle-sulesinan. T. Jones, 
Birmingham, collar-maker. E. Knowles, 
Barking, grocer. P. Ldwb, Upton, mer- 

chant. J. Parr, Hartlebury, Worcester- 
shire, corn-dealer. F. Parry, Brighton, 
tailor. G. Stocker, High-street, White- 
chapel, grocer. T. Warland, Steward- 
street, .Spitalfields, silk-mriniifaclurer. D. 
Watkeys, Swansea, dealer. H. Wight, 
Bishop Wearmouth, grocer. T. Wright, 
Northallerton, victualler. 

Mar. 21.— H. Capper, Strand, tea-dealer. 
W. Cowan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 
W. Goff, Wantage, Berkshire, tailor. E. B. 
Girbins, Farriugdon-street, City, lodging- 
house-keeper. W. J. B. Ham-mond, Upper 
Thuines-street, iron-mercliaut. W. Hor- 
uocK.s, Liverpool, corn-miller. F. Miller, 
St. Albans, victualler. A. .Johnson, South- 
port, Lancashire, draper. W. PVMAR, New- 
gate-street, tobacco and snulf-manufacturer. 

K. H. Slaog, Swintun, steel-manufacturer. 
J. Sharp, Liverpool, victualler. J. Smith , 
Old Kent-roud, coach -proprietor. 


Vi 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The general aspect of trade, whether fo- 
reign or domestic, during the past month, 
presents no prominent features for obser- 
vation as contrasted with the remarks in 
the last Nntnber. Hesitation on the part 
of the drapers in making tlie purchases 
which are customary with them at tliis 
period of the year, arising I'roin the high 
prices at which the manufacturers have 
lately purchased wool, has caused some 
stagnation in tliat branch of trade, from 
an idea that the present liigVi price of 
the raAv material cannot he i)ernianent, 
and that the only safe coiirse fVir the 
immediate puichaser from the manufac- 
turer is to keep his stock within such 
limits as to prevent any ruinous conse- 
quences from that change in the pvi(!e of 
the manufactured article, which a sud- 
den decline in the price of wool would 
effect. In tlie Silk trade, an analogous 
dis}>osition has been manifested, but on 
a minor scale ; this branch of raanufac- 
Uire is, however, less active than it has 
lately been. In the grand staple of our 
commercial industry, Cotton, although 
there have been transient fluctuations, 
the average result is satisfactory. The 
Iron trade continues to yield a remu- 
nerating price to llie smelter. In the 
Market for Colonial produce the trans- 
actions arc few and languid : the Fo- 
reign Markets offer no temptation for 
speculation, and the purchases have coii- 
se(|uently been limited to the mere 
wants of home coiisuinjuioii : thus, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of Kasterly 
winds has withlield supjdies, so that a 
scarcity of British Fiantutioii Sugars is 
felt in the Market, no material rise has 
taken place ; the grocers being content 
to take what they require for their im- 
mediate occasions, and the holders being 
under no anxiety to eflect sales. 

In British Plantation Sugars during 
the last week, au advance of OV/. to l,v. 
per ewt. was olitained ; but the sales did 
not exceed 1500 hhds. For Brown Ja- 
maica, 51.V. to 54s. has been obtained, 
and for low St. Lucia, 50s. to 52.v. per 
cwt. ; middling to good Deinerara, 52.y. 
to 67s. per cwt. The last average price 
is 1/. 9s. per cwt. ; that of the cor- 
responding date of last year was 1/. 
7s. Mauritius Sugar has obtained 

an advance of Is. (id. to 2.v.; by public 
sale lately 5120 bags brought from 52s. 
Gd. to 00s. 

For East-India Sugars there is a mo- 
derate demand, and an advance of Is. is 
reluctantly submitted to. The following 
prices have been realized by public sale : 


for Bengal yellov/ 22s. (id. ; ordinary 
(damp) 24s. to 26s. Gd. ; good (damp) 
27 .V. Gd. ; good white 28s, Gd, to 30s. ; 
fine white, 30s. to 39s. 

In Foreign Sugars there have been no 
transactions of importance of late; and 
the quotations are unaltered. The pre- 
sent stock of West- India Sugar is 13,300 
hhds.., being a very slight excess upon 
tliat of a year ago ; that of Mauritius 
is 90,000 bags, being an excess of up- 
Avard.s of 40,000 bags as compared with 
the stock of this date last year. 

In British Plantation Coffee a reduc- 
tion of Is. Gd. to 2s. Gd. per cwt. has lately 
taken place, and the IBarket is still very 
inanimate ; the prices brought by auc- 
tion are for Jamaica, middling, 08s. to 
92.V. ; good to line fine ordinary, 79s. to 
87*. ; for Berhice and Demerara, fine 
ortliiiarv, 83s. to 84s. ; middling, 84s. Gd, 
to 87s. (id. 

In Fkist-India Coffee tlie sales have 
produced, for 300 bags Ceylon 54s. to 
55?. (id. ; good ordinary Samarang, 53s.; 
Sumatra ordinary brown, 44s. (id. to 
4(»s. ; 100 bags of fine coloui-y Brazil 
broiiglit (ils. ; and a jiarcel of St. Do- 
mingo was all withdrawn at 58s. 

'riiere has been an increased demand 
for Trinidad Cocoa of late, chiefly for 
e.xporiatioii, and prices have advanced 
from Is. to 2s. per cwt. ; for Brazil the 
inquiries are still very limited. 

Tlie Hum Market has lieeri and still 
continues very dull, and some n^ductioii 
)ia.s taken jilace in prime Jamaica, but 
Leewards are still held with firmness at 
2s. to 2.?. 4d. 

In Cotton, Silk, and Indigo, there is 
some degree of languor, but no material 
depression in prices. 

The Tea sale at tlie East-lndia House 
finished on tlie 20th ult., and of the 
9,000,0001bs. offered, no less than 
2,323 OOOllis. were witlidrawn, causing 
a reduction from the antieijiated duty of 
above 200,000/. ; the sale jn’ice.H as com- 
pared with December show a reduction 
of Id, to 1 \d. per lb. in Buhea, to 
in Ctingou ; ^d. in Twankay, and '2c/. in 
Ily.soii. Since the sale, the deliveries 
have been very large, and Boheas and 
Congous liave advanced L/. per lb. 

Tlie Tobacco is very firm, it being as- 
certained that the Contractors for the 
Spanish Government have lately made 
extensive purchases at high prices. 

The Corn IMarket preserves an even 
tenoiir, unmarked by any great fluctua- 
tions ; fine qualities of Wheat are still 
in demand. The better qualities of 
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Barley^ETe beginnings to decline as the 
season for soiviiig draws to a close. In 
Oats, no alteration. 

All descriptiohs of British Securities 
have been remarkably steady during the 
past month. Consols at the end of 
February were 91^ for the Account: 
they have not varied from this more 
than ^ per cent, and are now 91^ to 
Exchequer Bills, in the interval, have 
advanced 2t. or In the Foreign 
Funds, the transactions have been almost 
exclusively limited to Vortiiguese and 
Spanish Bonds, in which violent fluctua- 
tions have taken place with every ru- 
mour whicli gained temporary credence. 
The former from 73, the price at which 
they were quoted at the end of last 
month, fell rapidly to CO, and have again 
advanced to 6*5^ ; in Spanish Bonds, the 
variations have scarcely been less, with 
reference to the difference in price ; 
from 3,1 they fell to 28, again nearly 
touched 33, and are now 31 J. The other 
descriptions of Foreign Stock have been 
nearly as steady as our own. 

The closing prices on the 2(jth are sub- 
joined : — 


. siliTtSH VTTKDC. ' 

Tliree per Cent. Consols, 91 1 i— Ditto 
for the Account, 91 J j — New Three and 
a Half per (Jent., 98| ^ — India Stock, 
2574*8J — Bank, 217 10 — Exchequer 
Bills, 52s., 3s. — India Bonds, 30s., 2s, 

FOKKIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five per Cent. 99 J lOO — 
Brazilian, 73^ 4J — Colombian, 25 §-* 
Danish Three per Cent., 74J 6J — Dutch 
Five per Cent., 97i S — Ditto Two and 
a Half per Cent., 49|‘50§ — Mexican 
Six per Cent., 38i J — Portuguese Five 
per Cent., C5^ | — Ditto Scrip, 65 J | — ■ 
Russian Five per Cent., 103^-4 — Spa- 
nish, 31i . 

SHARKS. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, T/. 10*. 8/. 10*. 
■ — Boiaiios, 130/., 135/. — Briti.sh Iron 
Company, 30/., 32/. — Canada Company, 
49/., 50/. — Colombian Mines, 9/. 10*., 
10/. 10*.— Del Monte, 37/. 10*., 38/. 
10.*. — Imperial Brazilian, 60/., 61/. — 
Irish Provincial Bank, 41/. 10.s\, 42/. 10*. 
— United Mexican, 7/« lO^*) 8/* 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


CHEAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Feb. 25. — The Duke of Richmond, after noticing the great increase of 
county rates throughout the country, and the necessity of adopting inquiry 
into the subject, with a view to reform, proposed the appointment of a 
Select Committee for the purpose, which was agreed to. 

March 3. — The Lord Chancellor, in the course of a conversation on the 
subject of the disabilities atfecting tlie Jews, took occasion to suggest the 
injury w'hich the cause was likely to .suffer from making it an annual mo- 
tion, and instanced Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation as 
proofs of the indifference likely to result from such a course. 

March 4. — The Lord Chancellor (in answ^er to some remarks from the 
Earl of Durham, on pre.scnting a petition which alluded to the want of a 
charter to authorise the conferring of degrees by the London University) 
declared fhat, upon an application for a cliarter being made for the London 
University, the other Universities — he meant the ancient Universities— had 
entered a protest against granting such a charter. Now, the question 
would come before a Board — the Privy (Council — if the objections were not 
recalled or modified in some way. If the resistance should not be perse- 
vered in, why then, as a matter of course, the charter would be given ; but 
if no arrangement could be made between the parties, then thd* case would 
be regularly brought Ibnvard in the place to which he first made allusion- 

March 20.-T-On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, a select committ^ 
was appointed to inquire into the expediency and practicability of substitut- 
ing declarations in lieu of the oaths w-hich are now required in certain cases. 
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— I’he LordiChancdlot kid on the table the last report of the Common 
Law Commissioners; and passed upon the Commissioners a very high 
compliment. . ' 

March 21. — Earl Grey presented a petition from the University of Cam- 
bridge in favour of the claims of the Dissenters, and especially of theu* claim 
to be admitted to take degrees without the imposition of any oath inconsis- 
tent with their peculiar tenets. The Noble Lord entered into various 
arguments to show the reasonableness and justice of complying with the 
request of the petitioners, which he maintained vras calculated to serve* and 
not to injure, the established church ; and the follow ing passage in par.- 
ticular was dwelt upon by his Lordship : — “ Your'petitioners conscientiously 
believe, that if the prayej- of this petition he granted, the grea,t advantages 
of good academic education might be extended to many excellent men who 
are now% for conscience' sake, debarred from a full participation in them, 
though true friends to the institutions of the country ; and your petitioners are 
convinced that this is the best w^ay at once to promote the public good and to 
strengthen the foundation of the civil and ecclesiastical establishments of 
this realm. The University is a body recognised by the law of England as 
a lay corporation, invested with important civil privileges, and on that 
account resting on no secure foundation wdiich is not in harmony with the 
social system of the state. Your petitioners therelbre humbly beg leave 
to suggest, that as the legislative bodies of the United Kingdom have re- 
pealed the Test Act, and admitted Christians oi‘ all denominations to seats 
in Parliament and to places of dignity and honour, they think it both im- 
politic and unjust tliat any religious test should be exacted in the Univer- 
sity, previously to conferring the civil privileges implied in the degrees 
above enumerated.” — ^The Duke of Wellington cautioned the House against 
interfering in their legislative capacity with t he statutes of such Corpora- 
tions. The signatures to the ])ctition did not contain one-til’tieth part' of 
the whole University, and he could not see any great hardship in making it 
a condition for obtaining a degree, that a Dissenter wiio received his educa- 
tion at Cambridge should subscribe to Christian jiiles and regulations re- 
quired by the University. — The Lord Chancellor defended the rights of the 
Dissenters to the same ii])erty which he claimed for himself and lor their 
Lordships. He thought they could suffer no greater hardship than to be 
excluded from academical honours, and that tlie statutes or by-laws of the 
Universities which recognised such exclusion could not long continue in 
their present state. — The Earl of Durham followed on the same side. — The 
Duke of Cumberland admitted that the statutes of the University of Dubliii 
differed in this respect from Oxford and Cambridge, but intimated his un- 
willingness to he bound by the example of Dublin. — The petition was laid 
on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Feb. 20. — Mr. IJttleton brought forw^ard Ids motion respecting tithes ill 
Ireland. The Honourable Gentleman enumerated at great length the 
difficulties which interfered with the collection eff tithes in Ireland, and 
mentioned instances in which the collection for whole j)arishes had been so 
low as a farthing a head. From the cruel resistance to tithes, which had 
been so long persevered in, it was evident tluit some substitute must be 
provided; but it was necessary to guard against the. destructiem of that 
species of property for the benefit of any particular party. He should pro- 
pose that the composition and commutation of tithes should en^rely cease 
after the 1st of November: that his Majesty should, after that period, be 
empowered to impose a land-tax, which land-tax should fee redeemable ; 
and that so much of it as remained unredeemed at the end of five years, 
should become a rent charge on the lancb abating one-fifth fi'o^p the amount 
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of ih^ present valuation of lithes. The charge to be collected from the 
occupying tenant, and the tenant entitled to deduct the same from his rent. 
The average of the value of ^tithes had been considered, but it was desi- 
rable that the landowners should have an advantage to induce him to 
redeem his tithes, and this was accordingly effected. It was proposed that 
none should be entitled to redeem the land-tax, except those who were in 
some way beneficially interested, and that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to adjudge the value. After some further observations, in which 
he described the more minute regulations of the bill, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman concluded by moving a resolution, which provides that a com- 
position for tithes shall be abolished after the 1st of November, in consi- 
deration of the substitution of a land-tax ; the said land-tax to be redeem- 
able within a limited period. — The motion led to a very long debate, fol- 
lowed by two divisions on amendments, moved by Mr. H. Grattan and 
Mr. O’Dwyer. The first was negatived by 219 to 42 , — the second by 199 
to 6C. Mr. Littleton's resolution w^as carried. 

Feb. 25. — Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a bill to legalise 
the marriage of Dissenters by their owm clergymen, under certain regular 
tions. — Mr. O’Dwyer moved a resolution condemnatory of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from the special jury iinpannelled in the case of the 
King Barrett. — Mr. Littleton resisted the motion, stating that no case 
had been made out to implicate the Crown Solicitor, or to prove any irre- 
gularity in the mode of appointing the jury. As to the verdict, he thought 
no honourable, honest, and moral man could complain of it. — Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanley considered that Mr. Barrett was ill-used, not by the govern- 
ment, but by the author of the letter ; that the libel was wicked and fla- 
gitious ; and that he w^as by no means sure that the culpable party was 
suffering imprisonment for it. Alter a protracted discussion, the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 130 to 32. — Mr. O’Connell brought in a bill 
to secure the libeii-y of the press, which was vcad a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on the 12th of March. 

Feb. 26. — Colonel Evans moved tor the production of certain papers con- 
cerning the late application to the Court of King's Bench for a mandamus 
to compel the Directors of the East India Compan/^^to send to India certain 
orders' required by tlie Board of Control. The motion w^as agreed to, and 
the papers ordered. 

Feb. 27. — Sir William Ingilby brought forw^ard his motion on the subject 
of the rnalt-tax. The II onourable Baronet observed that, instead of moving 
. for the repeal of the lax, he should move for a Committee to inquire into the 
propriety of such repeal. He also proposed to substitute a budget of his own 
for that of the Chancellor of Exchequer, which had given so little satisfac- 
tion. The motion led to considerable discussion, and, on a division, was 
rejected by a majority of 271 to 170. — Lord Althorp gave notice that on 
Thursday he should move for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
house-tax. His Lordship then brought in a bill to repeal that part of the 
Irish Act which prohibits the issuing of stamps to persons convicted of 
sedition. It w- as read ni first time.— Mr. Littleton brought in his bill to 
abolish tithes in Ireland, and substitute a land-tax in their stead, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 11th of 
April. 

Feb. 28.^The army estimates w’ere brought forward by Mr. Ellice, in a 
Committee of Supply. He proposed a vote for 88,952 men. — Mr. Hume 
moved to reduce it by 9000 ; this would still leave a force of upwards of 
72,000; which was greater, he said, than existed in 1823. The amendment 
was negatived by 282 to 46. — Mr. Ellis made an able speech, full of details, 
relative to the construction of these estimates, as compared with those of 
former years. The military force of the country would be reduced by 8000 
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men, and there would be a reduction of 209,000Z. in the expenditure. Al- 
tog:ether, the estimates were the lowest which had been presented to the 
House since the Union with Ireland. Agreed to. 

March 3. — ^The House went into a Committee of Supply on the Army 
Estimates, when the following votes were agreed to after some discussion : 
—3,056,873/. 185. lid. for land forces; 120.848/. 18.y. 6 ^/. for the pay and 
allowances of general staff officers and officers of hospitals (excepting India), 
and of his Majesty’s garrisons of the Cinque Ports, the Tower, and Wind- 
sor Castle; 90,313/. 45 . 5d. for allowances to the principal officers of the 
public departments in Great Britain and Ireland, their deputies, clerks; 
and contingent expenses ; 6977/. 85 . 3d. for the Royal Military Asylum. 

March 4.— Mr. Buckingham brought forward his motion fora select com- 
mittee, to inquire into the practicability of devising some plan as a substi- 
tute for forcible impressment. — Sir J. Graham moved by way of amend- 
ment, for leave to bring in a bill for consolidating and amending the laws 
relating to the merchant service in the navy ; and for obtaining and keeping 
up a complete register of all persons serving in the merchant navy in the 
United Kingdom. On a division there appeared for Mr. Buckingham's 
motion, 130 ; for the amendment, 218 ; being a majority of 88 in favour of 
Sii* James Graham. 

March 6 . — Mr. Hume brought forward his motion for an alteration in 
the Corn Laws, which was discussed till a late hour, and the debate ad- 
journed. — Lord Althorp brought in a bill for the repeal of the house-tax, 
by which relief to the public would be afforded to the amount of 1 ,1 70,000/. ; 
he was induced to remove the house-tax insteadof the window-tax, because 
there were 62,000 houses which contributed to the former and not to the 
latter. The bill was read a lirst time. 

March 7 . — The debate on Mr. Hume's motion, “That the House do 
resolve itself into a (committee of the whole House to consider of the Corn 
Laws (9th George IV. c. 60), and of substituting, instead of the present 
graduated scale of duties, a fixed and moderate duty on the import at all 
times of foreign corn into the United Kingdom, and for granting a fixed 
and equivalent bounty on the export of corn from the United Kingdom," was 
resumed, and continued till a late hour, when the House divided, and the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 157, — tlie numbers being 312 and 155- 
— Lord Altliorp moved that a Select Committee be ajipointed to inquire into 
the mode of raising county-rates in England and Wales, and to report their 
opinion to the House, whether any, and what regulations should be adopted 
to diminish their pressure on the owners and occupiers of land. After 
some conversation, which terminated in Lord Althorp consenting to add 
highway-rates to the other points of inquiiy, the motion w^as agreed to, and 
the committee appointed. 

March 10 . — At the early sitting, the Great Western Railway Bill, after 
much opposition, was read a second time, and referred to a commiitee.— Iff 
answer to a question from Mr. O'Connell, Lord Howick stated that there 
W'as under the consideration of Lord .Melbourne, a proposition that;(5o- 
vernment should recommend to Parliament a measure enacting, that pohe 
but licensed persons sliould drive cabriolets for hire ; but that that propo- 
sition had not as yet received Lord Melbourne’s approbation. — Lord John 
Russell brought in the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 28th of April. The 
Noble Lord, said he named a distant day for the second reading'^ iti order 
that the Dissenters might have time to urge their objections to the 
measure. If he found these^bjections to be insuperable, he would not press 
the measure. — On the motion of Lord Howick, a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider the state of the Police of the Metropolis, and the 
state of crime therein. 
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Mareh 11. — Mr. O’Connell brought forward his motion respecting the 
oaths taken by members, which, after a long discussion, was withdrawn,^ 
After a conversation of some length, Sir A. Agnew obtained leave to bring 
in bills for the better observance of the Lord’s Day in England and Scot- 
land. The bills were subsequently brought in and read a first time pro 
forma ; but an additional proposition for a bill to enable local authorities to 
alter Saturday and Monday fairs and market days, was negatived on a 
division of 137 to 182. 

March 13. — Mr, Rippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
Bishops from the House of Lords. The motion was— “ For leave to bring 
in a Bill to relieve the Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church 
from the exercise of their legislative and judicial functions in the House of 
Peers.” After glancing at the history of the Church, and arguing at some 
length on the evil consequences which followed from diverting the attention 
of bishops from religion to politics, the Honourable Member contended 
that the Church, as a spiritual government, had no concern with the 
secular government. The establishment was proper, and, being a tem- 
porality, it ought to be represented in Parliament, but no employment 
should take the bishops from their proper cures — the first of which was 
to promote purity of worship. Whatever tended to introduce irreverent 
ideas of religion diminished the influence of the clergy. Let the property 
of the church be sufficiently represented, but make not a high religious 
office a qualification for a seat in Parliament. — The motion was negatived 
by a majority of G7— the numbers being 125 and 58. 

March 14. — Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that on the 26th of May he 
would move for leave to bring in a Bill for the Prevention of Duelling ; and 
also ibr the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire respecting the 
vice of drunkenness. — Mr. O'Connell postponed his motion respecting the 
Repeal of the Union from the 15th of April to the ‘22d of April ; and Mr. 
S. Rice moved that the order for a call of the House on the 15th of April 
be discharged, and that the House he called over on the 22d of April. — 
Major Fancouit l:)rought forward his motion for a clause in the Mutiny 
Bill to abolish the punishment of flogging in the army. The Gallant Officer 
entered into various arguments to demonstrate the necessity of doing away 
with that degrading practice. He wished to correct an error into which 
Honourable Gentlemen had fallen, who said they would not deprive the Go- 
vernment of the power of inflicting corporal punishment for disgraceful 
offences. Regimental conrts-martial had only the power of awarding a 
punishment of between 300 and 400 lashes ; but general courts-martial might 
award any number they thought proper. Well, what was the consequence ? 
Why, that all disgraceful offences, which, in most cases, come before 
general, and not regimental courts -martial, were punished, not by the lash, 
but by transportation. Tlie Honourable Gentleman ended by moving that 
the following be added as a clause to the Bill : — “ That from and after the 
passing of this Act, the punishment of flogging be entirely abolished in the 
British army.” The House eventually divided on the question. The num- 
bers were: — For it, 94 ; Against it. 227 ; Majority against it, 133. 

March 1 7. — Mr. Secretary Stanley, in reply to Mr. Buxton, stated that 
some of the slave colonies were adopting measures to emancipate the slaves 
more speedily than the act required. The conduct of the slaves, too, had 
been most exemplary ; and all the news from the colonies w^as of the most 
satisfactory nature. -^Mr. Shiel moved, that an address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that there be laid before the House copies of any com- 
munication between his Majesty's government and the Russian govern- 
ment, with respect to any treaty between Russia and Turkey which has 
been entered into since the 1st of January, 1833. — After a long discussion, 
the motion was negatived without a division. — On the motion of Sir R. 
Peel, a grant of 17,017/. to the British Museum was agreed to.— Mr. C. 
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Fergusson movrf, in the committee of supply, for ft grant of 5000^ for 
Capt. Ross, for his services. — After some discussion, in which the House 
generally agreed that Capt. Ross should be rewarded, Lord Sandon hoped 
the whole subject would be referred to a committee, with the view that justice 
should be done to all the parties concerned in the Arctic expedition. — Mr. 
C. Fergusson, finding the feeling of the House with him, said he should 
take the earliest opportunity of moving for a committee for the purpose, as 
mentioned by his Lordship. 

March 1 8. — Mr. Harvey’s motion for an address to the crow'n, for a revi- 
sion of the Pension List, was fixed for the 5th of May. — On the motion of 
Sir R. Inglis, a committee was appointed to inquire into the origin, &c., of 
the Glasgow Lottery. — On the motion of the Solicitor-General, a select 
committee was appointed to consider the present state of the law of libel, 
— Lord Sandon, in the absence of Mr. C. Fergusson, moved for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the circumstances of the 
expedition to the Arctic Seas, commanded by Captain John Ross, and to 
consider whether any and what reward was fitting to be bestowed upon 
him for the services i-endered on that occasion. — The motion was agreed to, 
and the committee appointed. 

March 19. — Mr. Ewart presented a petition from Liverpool for free trade, 
to begin with a free trade in corn, he petition led to a long debate, which 
was adjourned. — Mr. O’Connell postponed the second reading of his bill 
for securing the liberty of the press to April the 17th. — The Liverpool Dis- 
franchisement Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March 20. — Mr. Bish postponed, till the 29th of April, his motion for an 
Address to the King, praying his Majesty to hold his Court and Parliament 
occasionally in Ireland. — Mr. Crawford gave notice, that, on an early day, 
he would move for the apijointment of a select committee to inquire whether 
an equalised duty should not be imposed upon tea, instead of a fluctuating 
duty ; and on the motion of the same IlonouraVile Member, returns were 
ordered of the quantity of tea sold at the quarterly sales at the East India 
House for the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, stating the number 
of pounds, the qualities of the tea, the prices at which it was sold, and the 
duties levied upon it. 

March 21. — Mr. Maberly brought forward tlie Ordnance estimates in a 
Committee of Supply. The saving on this year's estimates was 80,000/. 
It would appear to be 295,000/. ; but that w^as occasioned by the transfer of 
certain charges to the army estimates. The actual saving, however, on 
these estimates since the present Ministers had been in office, was 335,000/. 
He concluded with moving for a grant of 70,562/. to defray the salaries of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance and the establishment in Pall-mall. — Lord 
Dudley Stuart asked Lord Palmerston if the British Governnieut had re- 
ceived any communication from the Court of Russia, requesting that the 
Government would not receive or give protection to the Polish exiles. — 
Lord Palmerston replied that no such communication had been made by 
the Court of Russia to his Majesty’s Government. — On the motion of Mr. 
Hume, a return was ordered of the number of prosecutions for libel insti- 
tuted by Government since the accession of his present Majesty; also a 
return of the number of persons committed for publishing and selling un- 
stamped publications ; and a return of the number of persons tried for 
political and other libels, in continuation of former l eturn.s. 


THE COLONIES. 

The third session of the General Assembly of Newfoundland was opened 
on the 29th of January by a speech from the Governor, which contained 

2 o 2 
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nothing remarkahle, except the statement that the fisheries had been nn- 
successful ; and in Labrador particularly, where many individuals depended 
entirely upon it ibr subsistence, it had totally failed. His Excellency also 
recommended the formation of a local militia, to be called out to the assist- 
ance of the civil authorities when occasion should require. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

SPAIN. 

The following is stated to be an outline of the Constitution about to be 
granted to Spain, whereby it will be seen that it is proposed to establish a 
representative government, although the Crown reserves to itself a great 
power over the Cortes. It is proposed first? that the chamber shall meet 
at least once in tAvo years, and oftener if expedient. The King shall have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving the Cortes. Secondl}^ 
the upper Chamber shall, in the first instance, be composed of twenty 
grandees of Spain, ten bishops or archbishops, ten titulatos of Castile, and 
about lift)'^ other persons distinguished for their talents and fortune. 
Thirdly, the Second Chamber shall be elected by the people, each parish 
nominating one or several electors according to its population, which 
electors shall form a committee resembling the electoral colleges of France, 
and shall choose the deputies. The number of deputies shall be in the 
proportion of three for every 200,000 inhabitants, and shall be regulated 
according to the last census. Fourthly, the budget of receipts and expenses 
shall be submitted to tlie Chambers. The debates shall be free and unfet- 
tered. The Crow'n shall have a veto without restriction on the sanction of 
the laws. The Crown alone shall have the privilege of presenting laws to 
the chambers. Fifthly, one of the first laws presented to the chambers 
shall be that which excludes Don Carlos and his descendants from the 
throne of Spain. 

MEXICO. 

On the 13th of December Santa Anna, the President of the Mexican 
Republic, published an address to his fellow-citizens, announcing that he 
had, on account of the fatigues of the last two years, applied to and obtained 
from the National Congress leave to proceed lor six months 1o his retreat 
in the country. The address states that only a spark of the rebellious 
spirit still exists in a corner of the Republic (Chilapa), and that prompt 
measures are taking to extinguish it in the most effectual manner. General 
Bravo has published a proclamation in Chicualko, invoking the people to 
rise against the existing Government, and holding forth' the plan of a Na- 
tional Assembly, to be invested with the sovereign character during the 
period of its existence. Bravo invites all parties to join him, and promises 
a general amnesty. His proposed National Assembly is to consist of four 
members— an officer of the rank of captain or upw^ards, a parish priest, a 
lawyer, and a landowner — from each state and territory, chosen by lot. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

M. DE BOURIENNE. 

M. Louis Anthony Fauvelet de Bourienne, Ex- Secretary to General Buo- 
naparte for the Army of Italy and in Egypt, Ex-Secretary of the First Con- 
sul, Counsellor of State in the year X. of the Republic, Ex-Minister of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Hamburgh, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of 
1815, and Minister of State under the reigns of Louis XVllI. and Charles 
X., wTis born at Sens, on the 9th of July, 1 769. Brought up at the military 
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school of Brienno with Buonaparte, he was long on terras of the greatest 
intimacy with that favoured child of destiny. However, being intended for 
a diplomatic life, he was sent to the University of Leipsic to acquire the ne- 
cessary qualifications. In 1792, he was appointed secretary ot legation at 
Stutgard ; an embassy from which he was recalled on the breaking out of 
the German war. Soon afterwards, he retired to Leipsic, where he married. 
Suspected of carrying on a correspondence with French emissaries, he was 
arrested, with an agent of the French republic, by order of the Court of 
Dresden ; and. after a detention of seventy days, he was commanded to quit 
the electorate. 

In i 797, Buonaparte invited him to join him, and appointed him his secre- 
tary when he commanded the army on the other side of the Alps ; he was 
consequently with him in all his Italian campaigns, and also in Egypt. It 
may be mentioned, too, that, Hi conjunction with General Clarke, he drew 
up the memorable treaty of Campo Formio. 

When Buonaparte was elected to the consulate, M. de Bourienne was ap- 
pointed a counsellor of state ; and, subsequently, he was named charge 
d'affaires to Hamburgh, and envoy extraordinary at the circle of Lower 
Saxony. 

M. (ie Bourienne continued to reside at Hamburgh till the fall of Buona- 
parte, when ho returned to Paris. On the 3d of April, 1814, the provisional 
government appointed him director-general of posts. In the course of the 
same year he published a pamphlet, under the title of “ A History of Buo- 
naparte, by a Man who has not quitted him for Fifteen Years.” 

His great work, the “ Memoirs of Napoleon,” is almost as extensively 
known in England as in France. There is little doubt that the earlier por- 
tions of the volumes are full of “ truth, and nothing but truth.” It is, how- 
ever, pretty certain that the publication was spun out by the introduction of 
matter with which M. Bourienne had nothing to do, and by inventions of 
which the ex-secretary was altogether innocent. 

When Louis XVllI. returned to Paris, M. de Bourienne was removed 
from the ollice of director-general of posts, which was given to M. Ferrand. 
However, on the 12th of March, 1815, the King appointed him to the pre- 
fecture of police, in the hope of retrieving, or at least of remedying, the evils 
which had crept into that department. On the 1 8th, he ordered Fouch€ 
to be arrested ; but the order was not promptly obeyed ; and the return of 
Buonaparte compelled him to llee to Ghent wiih the King. He was in Paris 
again in the month of July, and was restored to his employments. He was 
retained as minister of state under the reign of Charles X. 

The glorious revolution of the “ Three Days,” combined with the loss, of 
his fortune, is said to have deprived M. de Bourienne of his reason ; and he 
passed the latter part of his life at a rnaison de sanic in Normandy. He 
died at Caen, of apoplexy, on the 7tli of February. 

MR. L. T. VENTOUILLAC. 

Of pulmonary consumption, at his house in Bed ford-street, Mr. L. T. 
Vcntouillac, late Professor of the French Language and Literature in 
King's College. His death may be considered as occasioning a vacancy 
that it will not be easy to supply ; since his extraordinary command of the 
English language, and his critical acquaintance with our classical writers, 
enabled him to communicate in English the delicacies of his own tongue 
with peculiar facility and grace. With Shakspeare, who was, indeed, the 
“ god of his idolatry,” he became early and intimately conversant ; so much 
so, that he himself attributed, in a great measure, his rapid progress in the 
study of English to the delight which he experienced in the works of our im- 
mortal bard. Nor was this altogether a blind admiration ; for his quick ear 
and lively laiicy enabled him to detect, with all the readiness of a native, the 
puns, clinches, quiddits, and conceits which occasionally figure even in Shak- 
speare* s happiest passages. 
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Mr. Ventouillac wrote a neat, idiomatic English stylo. He spoke our lan<« 
^age with vernacular fluency ; and could address, extempore, even a po- 
lished assembly, in a manner very pleasing to his hearers. His behaviour 
and conversation were amiable and unaffected, though the latter had fre- 
quently an epigrammatic smartness that was, however, not the offspring of 
study, but the result of unpremeditated promptitude. Mr. Ventouillac was 
born at Calais, in March, 1798, arrived in this country in 1816, and was ap- 
pointed professor at King s College in 1830 ■, he has been cut off, therefore, 
at the early age of thirty, six. 

Thouuh Mr. Ventouillac’s literary labours were confined chiefly to ele- 
mentary works, yet his masterly translation into French of Bishop Watson s 
“ Apology," with several of his English prefaces and introductions, indicate 
abilities of a superior order. Soon after his arrival in England, he embraced 
the Protestant faith ; and he died, with exlmplary fortitude and compla- 
cency, in the communion of the English church. 

MR. THELWALL. 

The once popular and celebrated— or, as some would say, notorious — John 
Thelwall, who died at Bath, after an illness of only a few hours, was a native 
of London. He was born in the year 1766, in Chandos-streot, Covent-gai- 
den ; and he was educated in private schools, at Lambeth, and afterwards 
at Highgate. His youthful fancy first led him to become a student at the 
Royal Academy ; subsequently he was employed in an attorney’s office ; 
and, at a still later period, he devoted himself to the study of medicine. 
During these periods he became known in the debating societies which then 
abounded in the rgetropolis. So early as 1 787, he published “ A Legendary 
Tale,” and, in 1790, two volumes of poetry. Intoxicated with the pernicious 
French doctrines of the day, he “‘assisted” extensively in several popular 
meetings ; and, in 1792, he commenced a series of extemporaneous lectures 
on political subjects. Night after night, his inflammatoj'y harangues drew 
crowded audiences. At length, political lecturing was interdicted by Act of 
Parliament. In the interim, however, Mr. Tliolvvall was included in an 
indictment for constructive treason, with eleven other members of certain 
associations for the ostensible object of obtaining a reform in Parliament ; 
but, after a trial of three days, he was acquitted, and borne to his house on 
the shoulders of an excited mob. 

To evade the Act of Piirliament alluded to, he professed to lecture upon 
ancient history ; but, notwithstanding the facilities he thus enjoyed of dis- 
seminating seditious principles, his orations l)ore an aspect somewhat too 
classical for the out-and-out reformers of the time, and consequently proved 
less lucrative than before. He therefore undertook a lecturing tour of Eng- 
land ; but, as the schoolmaster was not so much abroad us now, and us the 
“ Diffusion Society" had not paved the way for his regenerating efforts, he 
found the sound, honest, loyal feelings of the provinces against him. 

Seeking retirement and respectability in a country liie, he took a small 
farm near Hay, in Brecknockshire. Unsuccessful in the pursuit of an occu- 
pation, of the practicLil part of which he was ignorant, he adopted the scheme 
of lecturing throughout the country on elocution, unmixed with politics. 
In this he was more fortunate ; and, after an itinerant course of some years, 
he re-settled in London — first in Bedford-place, and afterwards in Lincoln's- 
Inn- fields, taking pupils aftlicted with impediments of speech, in the cure of 
which he is understood to have been eminently successlul. For several years 
he was thus enabled to keep a carriage and a respectable establishment. 

In 1818, however, he again figured at political meetings; he also con- 
ducted a weekly paper, supporting the cause of Parliamentary Reform with 
considerable ability. Since that period, he bad, at different times, been the 
editor of two or three other periodicals; hut those speculations were not 
favourable to his interest. 

Some years ago he settled at Brixton, near London, received pupils, and 
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lectured on elocution, the drama, &c., at numerous public institutions ; more 
recently, he adopted a similar course at Bath. With considerable talent, 
and much quackery, he was f^reatly admired by many. Few, perhaps, ever 
succeeded to so great an extent as he did in overcoming the ditiiculties op- 
posed by nature. His voice was originally feeble and husky ; yet, by perse- 
verance and art, he acquired an extraordinary distinctness of articulation, 
and, even in the open air, could make himself heard at a great distance. 

Though violent and ultra in his political views, Mr. Thelwall has always 
bebn held consistent and honest ; and, in private life, of conduct unimpeach- 
able. 

Amongst numerous productions, political, literary, and scientific, may be 
mentioned “ An Essay towards a Definition of Animal Vitality,” in which 
several of the opinions of John Hunter are examined and controverted; 
“ The Vestibule of Eloquence*’* “ A Letter to Mr. Cline, on Defective 
Development of the Faculties;” “ Illustrations of Rhythms “ Results of 
Experience on Deficiency in the Roof of the Mouth," &c. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married .} — At Keiisington, the Rev. J. P. 
Gurney, of Great Canfield, Essex, to Anne, 
daughter of the late J. Laiigton, Esq., Farn- 
hain. Bucks. 

At Brighton, P. Stewart, Esq., Bombay Civil 
Service, to Matilda, daughter of the late W. 
Dawson, Esq., of St. Leonard’a hill, Berks. 

Captain Henry, of the 72d Highlanders, to 
Mary Frances, daughter of John Norris, Eeq. 
of Hughendon House, Bucks. 

At Fulham church, James Wright, Esq., 
(late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford,^ of Montague- 
place, Hammersmith, to AUcin, widow of the 
late Wm. Bell, Esq., of Portland-place. 

By the Lord Bishop of London, the Rev. J. 
E. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles’s-in-lhe-Fields, to 
Jane, only daughter of Divie Robertson, Esq., 
of Bedford-square, 

Al St. Puneras clmrch, Sidney Smith, Esq-, 
of Burton-crescent, to Sarah, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Palmer, Esq., of llussell- 
place, Filzrny-squure. 

At Great Malvern. P. V. Onslow, Esq., to 
Lucy, daughter of the late W. M. Moseley, 
Es(|[., of Winterdine, Worcestershire. 

At Upper Chelsea, Ashburnham Bulley, Esq., 
to Frances, only child of the late Captain Nep- 
tune Blood. 

At St. MichaePs Church, Cambridge, Fre- 
derick A. Catty, Esq., to Ann, daughter of 
James Edwards, Esq., of Downing College. 

At .Sydney, E. D. Thompson, Esq., to Ann, 
liaughler of Major-General Bourke, Governor 
of New South Wales. 

At Glasgow, on the 18thinst.,C. Atherton, 
Esq., civil engineer, Glasgow, late of Queen’s 
Coliege,Cuml)ridge,to Christina, only daughter 
of Robert Ferric, Esq., of Blairtummock, 
Lanarkshire. 

At the parish church, Brighton, on the 15th 
inst., by the Rev. Henry Dawson, rector of 
Hopton, Suffolk, Philip Stewart, Esq., of the 
Bombay Civil Service, to Matilda, Frances, 
youngiiflBt daughter of the late William Daw* 
son, of St. Ifeouard’B-Uill, Berks. 


Died .} — In Dublin, Mrs. Bunn, wife of Cap* 
tain Bunn, and mother of the lessee of the 
royal thenires. 

At Geraldine, Queen’s County, Captain J. 
Fitzgerald, formerly of the 7ih Fusileeva. 

At Longparish, Hants, in his 80th year, R. 
Leech, Esq. 

In Pall aiall, A. Adair, Esq., of Flixton-hall, 
Suffolk, the army agent. 

In Devonshire-street, Mrs. Moricr, relict of 
the late Isaac Morier, Esq., Consul at Con- 
stantinople. 

At Lymingtoii, C. Stanter, Esq., late Lieut.- 
Col. n.M. 

At Plymouth, Captain J. Weaver, R.N. 

At his Lordship’s residence in Cavendish- 
square, Maria, Viscountess Duncannon. Her 
Ladyship was tliird daughter of the Earl of 
Westmorland, and has left a numerous family. 

At Rome, the Bev. W. Hare, late Fellow 
of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. 

At Fiorence, Robert Plampin, Esq., Vice- 
Admiral of the White, aged 72. 

iKabella, relict of the late Dr. Hamilton, 
Bishop of Ossory, aged S4, 

At Freshford, near Bath, Admiral M. Robin- 
son. 

At Dinagepore, East Indies, J. F. Ellerton, 
Esq,, Judge and Registrar in the Hon. East 
India Cotn])aiiy’s service. 

On the 14th ult. in Portinan-square, the 
Right Hon. Lord Teigiimoiith, in his S3d 
year. 

In October last, at Bellary, East Indies, 
Captain Julius Win. Brockman, .'i6th regiment. 

At Paris, Jacob Ricardo, Eaq., aged 

John Bennet, E.sq., Secretary to LloyJ’s, 

At his seat, Davenport House, Shropshire, 
aged 84, Wm. Yelverton Davenport, Esq. 

At Cheshiirit, in her 90th year, Mrs. Susan 
Cromwell. She w'us the last of that name, and 
the great great grand-daughter of the Protec- 
tor, Oliver Cromwell. 
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0fmd grand 

oi;i^: scale of the famous 

Webr^tic^ of Handel, is announced 
in in Westminster Abbey 

tmder patronage of his grauiuus 

.Majestyy^iiiid the direction of Sir George 
Smart. Such an event must make a 
strong sensation in the musical world, 
and will, we trust, produce much beneht 
to it, while it adPords an extraordinary 
gratification to the public. We shall 
refoioa to see wlmt our national school 
can do in this noble art, and to enjoy a 
triumph over all those prejudiced per- 
sons who have held the ridiculous opi- 
nion that England, with her climate, 
was incapable of reaching the highest at- 
tributes in music, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, or in ocher great intellectual pur- 
suits. Let us have opportunities and 
due encouragement, and we will chal- 
lenge the world. 


11t;CKTNGHA.MSHinE. 

Several skeletons have lately been 
dug Up in the parish of Stowe, Bucks, 
one of them of colossal size, and one 
having an antique gold ring round the 
bone of one finger. It is remarkable 
that they have all been found in or near 
gravel-pits. 

CAMBKIOUUSHIllE. 

A memoir has been read at the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, by the Rev. 
J. Challis, containing new researches in 
the theory of the motion of fluids. The 
Rev. T. Chevallier described experiments 
which he had made on^the polarization 
of light by the sky. The general re- 
sults were, that light is polarized i»y the 
clear sky j that the effect begins to be 
sensible at points thirty degrees distant 
from the sun, and that the greatest 
quantity of polarized light proceeds 
from points at ninety degrees distant 
ft*om the sun, — a fact wliich seems to 
indicate that the reflection, which occa- 
sions tbe polarization, takes place at the 
surface of two media, as nearly as possi- 
ble, of the same density, it was also 
Stated, that though the light of the 
moon or of clouds shows no trace of 
p<dariaation, a fog, when on the point of 
'dearing off, lets polarized light througVi, 
whqn.its breaking up has not yet begun. 
Jir; Choyaliier remarked, tliat he had 
nht any appearances of polari- 

zaUoi^jtoiransinission, thoijgh M. Ara 
bad obiSifa^ within a certain Binall dis- 
"Mse Ilf light was po- 


larized in the opposite plane to that at 
• greater distance. 

OX.OtT CESTB RSHme . 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester, at his 
primary visitation, held in the luoncli of 
July, 1932, intimated to his clergy that 
he would thenceforth devote a tenth 
part of the revenues of his see to the 
augmentation of small benefices in his 
diocese. The Bishop has, in pursuance 
of this inii matron, placed in the hands 
of trustees the tenth part of the gross 
receipts of his bishopric from that time 
up to the end of last year, and will con- 
tinue to do the same at the end of each 
subsequent year, to be applied for the 
above purpose, as proper objects present 
themselves. 

HAMPSHiin?. 

Government are said to have it in 
contemplation, in consequence of the 
great increase of crime, to attach tlie 
county of Hants to the Home Gimiiv,, 
whereby it would possess the advantage 
of having three assizes in the year. 

WOttCESTERSHIRE. 

TAe G/ovr Trade. — The greater portiori 
of the workmen in this trade still re- 
main out. TJiis state of things is to he 
deplored, not only for the sake of the 
workmen themselves, but on account of 
that large luaiy of females who are de- 
prived of their usual occupation in con- 
sequence of this etlort of the Trades’ 
Union to force the masters to take none 
but members of the union into tht'ir 
employ. Many Avho have joined (he 
union would gladly return to work were 
they assured of protection from the 
violence of those who have induced 
them to join the union. 

SCOTl.ANI). 

Spade Husbandry. — ^The striking and 
beneficial circum.stances attendant npuii 
the use of spade husbandry in the culti- 
vation of certain soils for wheat crops, 
which are communicated in a circular 
letter, signed Arch. Scott, of Southfield, 
in East Lothian, deserve the best at- 
tention of all who feel the importance of 
the discussions on the corn-laws, poor- 
laws, free-trade, and other portions of 
our complicated system connected or 
involved with these. The proofs of 
success in this great experiment seem 
to be very conclusive ; and though we 
have not room for a subject rather 
foreign to our especial objects, and which 
would requii‘e much space, we are 
earnest in recommending it to the con- 
sideration of the legislature and the 
general public. 
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Abergayrnny Rail Road, 135 
\A.bsentees, tax on, 89 
^^cr^^ainlance, mjj travelUugone, 314 
Adv^'i^turer, Political, Confessions of a/447 
AcrolttVgs, shower of, 401 
Agnew,\Sir Andrew, his Sabbath Bill, 516 
Auricult^re, state of, in Great Britain, 262, 
401, 54H 

Aleestis o£. Alfieri, sceneii from the, 1 70 
Alexander, Mr., his “ Treatise on the Nature 
of Vision,” 528 

Anglo-Irish, by Mr. Banim, noticed, 522 
Architecture and Peter Wilkins, 515 
Arts, Fine. {See Fine Arts 

Usefub See Useful Arts 

Ash, varieti^ of the, 405 
Athenaeum Qub, locality of the, 518 
Atkinson, M. Thomas, biographical par- 
ticulars of 131 

Vuiora Bor4lis, appearance of, 423 
Autmnu ii>uoud()n, 431 
Axle, im^iivcd, for carriages, 405 

Backga^non versus Chess, 80 
Bandit^he Italian, 298 
BaTilfi f England, assets of the, 400 
ukvpts, 125, 208, 408, 548 
Jtyue, Sir IV. M., his death, 129 
ardiston, noticed, 248 
,/ingtun, Sir Jonah, his Historic Memoirs 
of Irehiml, 241 

Berbice, address of the Inhahitants of, 128 
Beriiays’ Familiar German Exercis^, 106 
. Better Days, 300 

Biographical Particulars of celebrated Per- 
sons lately Deceased; — Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy de Galantha, 129; Marshal 
Jourdain, i7>. ; Sir William Macleod Ban- 
natyne, j 6.; Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 130; 
Mr. Andrew Picken, ib.; Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson, 131 ; Lord Grenville, 275 ; The 
Hon. George Lamb, 277 ; Wm. Sotheby, 
Esq., 278;* James Brougham, Esq., M.P., 
ib. ; Lord Teignmouth, 420 ; Robert Sur- 
tees, Esq., ib.; Captain Hoppner, R.N., 
ib.; Mr. Hugh Ronalds, 421; I^rofessor 
Mukel, i/>. ; M. de Bourrienne, 556; M.L. 
T, Ventouillac, 557 ; Mr. Thelwall, 558 
Bobbin Net Manufacture, 134 
Bonnington, Mr , exhibition of his pkiures, 
392 

Book of Beauty, xroticed, 107 

Psalms, 247 ♦ 

■ Science, 251 

Booksellers, the chartered, 65 
Boiiirienne, M. de, his death, 556 
Brightly hast thou fled, 291 
British Institution, exhibition of the, 390 
Brougham, James, Esq., M.P., his death, 
278 
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Brunei's Apology for the Tnhiml, 505 
Bulwer, E. L., Esq., his Pil^ims of the 
Rhine, 329 

Burns, Life and Works of, noticed, 24S 
Bury, Lady Charlotte, her Three Great 
Sanctuaries of Tuscany, noticed, 381 
Byron, Lord, his Conversations with the 
Countess of Blessington, 97 

Cabinet of Romance, noticed, 248 
Calendar of the London Seasons, 423 
Canada, emigrants to, 272 
Carne, Mr., his Letters from Switzerland, 
reviewed, 378 

Cattle, Irish, importation of, 280 
Cecil Hyde, noticed, 107 
Ceylon, proclamation of the governor of, 273 
Chapters from the Note-Book of a Deceased 
Lawyer, No. 1. 201 ; No. II. 349 
Chelsea Pensioners, 522 
Chess versus Backgammon, 80 
Christian Ethics, noticed, 383 
Christmas, celebration of, 94 
Churches, desecration of, 91 
Clarges, Sir Thomas, his death, 376 
Club, the, or a Grey Cap for a Green Head, 
1 05 ' 

Clubs, some account of the, 375 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, 521 
College of Surgeons, lecture at, 258 
Colonies, state of the, 127, 271, 418, 555 
Colton, Mr., his Tour of the American Lakes, 
noticed, 382; on church and state in 
America, 387 
Come to me. Sleep ! 293 
Commercial and Money Market Report, 126, 
268, 409,549 

Conchologist's Companion, 105 
Confessions of a Political Adventurer , 447 
Coquette, The, a novel, noticed, 246 
County Rates, return of, 135 
Covent Garden Theatre, perfomiances at, 
253, .394 

Craigleith, fossil-tree at, 135 
Crime, machinery of, in England, 487 
Critical Notietjs of New Publications, 97, 
241, 377,521 

Dagley, Elizabeth, her Young Seer, 526 

Dance of Death, noticed, 112 

Davy, Sir Humphry, his safety lamp, 123 

Days, better ones, 366 

Deaths, 133, 279, 422, 559 

p- - recent, 234 

Debtor’s Exwrience, the, No. I. 322 ; No, 
11. 478 

Dilemmas of Pride, nut iced, 104 
Drama, the, 112, 253, 393, 531 
Drawing-Room Arrangements, 517 
Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 393 
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Duelling, G<?rmaii, 470 
Dumas, M., coroner’s inquest on, 371 
Duncannon, Viscountess, death of, 519 
Duiis, a chai)ter ^ 1 85 
Duval, Mrs., and her Lodgers, 223 
Dyer, Robert, his Nine Years of an Actor’s 
Life, 528 

Ebro, the bird of, 28 
Eclipses in 1834, 117 
Emigration to the Continent, 89 
England, machinery of crime in, 487 
English Abroad, 511 

Esterhazy, Prince Nicholas, his death, 129 
Eugone Aram, noticed, 101 
Evidence, rules of, 349 
Excise Duties, return of, 538 

Falkland Islands, importance of the, 272 
Falls of the Cavcry and Neilghervy Hills, 
Journey to the, noticed. 388 
Fashions from France, 93 
Fiddle-player, the new one, 87 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the 
Bible, 392 

Fine Arts, III, 253, 390, 531 
Fisheries, British, inquiry into the state of, 
118 

Fools, Irish, sketches of, 9 
Foreign States, affairs of, 129, 237,418,556 
Forest-trees, adapted for Plantations, 121, 
263, 404, 543 

Fossil shells, discovery of a bod of, 259 
France, speech of the King of, 273 ; execu- 
tions in, 401 ; schism amongst ministers 
of, 418; instruction in, 540; antiquities 
in, 541 ; literary works published in, ib. 
Frolics of Puck, noticed, 529 
Funds, state of the, 127, 270, 410, 550 
Future, the, by L. E. L., 393 

Gale Middleton, noticed, 104 

Galt, John, his Stories of the Study, 102 ; 

. poems by him, 103 

Gauchos, the, a Tale of the Pampas, 137 
Geographical Society, meetings of, 256, 397, 
532 

German Duelling, 470 
German Studies, by Mrs. Hemans, 1 
Gilpin, Rev. W., his remarks on Forest 
Scenery, reviewed, 241 
Glaifs, Mr., his tubular fire-escape, 406 
Goddess of Reason, the, 294 
Government Annuities amount of, 118 
Grattan, T. C., Esq., Sketches of Irish Fools 
by, 9 

Great Britain, on the financial state of, 61, 
270, 334 ; pupubitiQU of, 399 
Greece, Memoirs of a Tour in, noticed, 387 
Green, Mr., on fumigating baths, 266 
Grenville, Lord, his death, 238 ; some ac- 
count of, 275 

Hayward, Mr., remarks on his Translation 
of Goethe’s Faust, 249 
Head, a singing in my, 219 
Helen Gillet, story of, 51 


Hemans, Mrs,, German Studies by, 1 ; Songs 
of Spain by, 26 ; Scenes from the Alcestis 
of Alfieri by, 170; Songs for Evening 
Music by, 290 ; Rock of Cader-ldris by, 
365 I her Hymns for Children, 386 ; P*. 
triotic Lays of Italy translated by, 444 
Herschel, Sir John, voyage of, 117 
Hoppner, Captain, R.N., some account of, 420 
Hops, duty on, in 1833, 136; from 1817 tc 
1832 inclusive, 424 
Home, Sir William, made a Baron r 
Exchequer, 371 

Horse-chestnut, different species of 
House of Commons, debates in, 4 
House of Lords, proceedings in, '' 
Hydrophobia, treatise on, 116 
Hymn, Spanish, 28 

Ideal ill Prose, 329 
Incendiarisiu, increase of, 84 
India, quick travelliug to, 90 
Indicator and the Companion, 

Inhabitants of a Country Tov 
Ireland, po[>ulation of, 400 
Irish Affairs in the Comiiij. 

last Irish Parliament, 213 
Irish Fools, Sketches of, 9 
Italian Bandit, the, 298 
Italy, Patriotic Lays of, 444 

Jamaica, the new governor of, 93 
Johnson, (kiptaiu, his Tour in the . 
Mountains, 532 

Jourdain, Marshal, bis death, 129 

Kean, Edmund, the early days of, 43 
Keepsake, the, noticed, 108 
Keightley, Thomas, his Tales and Pop.. 
Fictions, 249 

Kenous, remarkable discoveries of, 260 
Kniglit, Mr., publications of) 65 ; reply of, 
175 

Lamb, Hon. George, biographical particu- 
lars of, 277 

Laurie, Sir Peter, vote of thanks to, 85 
Lawyer, cliapters from the note-book of a 
deceased one, 201, 349 
Leave me not yet ! 293 
Letters from a Father to his Son on his en- 
tering the Army, noticed, 388 
Liberty, what is it 281 
Lion’s Mouth, the, 95 
Literature in 1 834, 497 
Literary and Sc>eutitic Institutions of the 
, Metropolis, 116 
Literary lUport, 110, 252, 389, 530 
Lloyd's, the affair at, 90 
London, Christenings and Burials in, 279 

Idyls, No. £ 465 ' 

.Seasons, Caleiidar of, 425 

University, annual meeting of, 535 

Loudon’s Cottage Kncyclopa>dia, 525; his 
Architectural Magazine, 528 
Love and Pride, noticed, 106 
Lyell, t.'harles, Esq., his Principles of Geo- 
logy, reviewed, 377 
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Lynn, new Dispensary at, 423 

Maeliiiiery of Crime in Engliiml, 487 
Macliay, Charles, Songs and Poems by, 387 
Magnet, experiments with, 123 
*^Magpie Castle, communicated by the Author 
; Ot' “ Sayings and Doings,” 29 
’'anna, or the Land of the Savage, 522 
'\‘ld, Lord, his charge to the grand 
xn a case of murder, 205 
;ree, its utility, 405 
I new one, 133 
xl33, 270, 422, 559 
londoii, 222, 309, 409 
if., on the Financial State of 
(in, 61, 270, 334 ; bis Histoiy 
Colonics, 1 1 0, 52 1 
Xirriet, her Illustralions of 
Aomy, 251 
fiddle-player, 88 
Hum of, 234 
■: inreported one, 76' 

; ich, Etymological Dictionary 

' oments of, 373 
: 2G1 

he poetry of, 197 
; of, 556 

xv-hydrogen, 406 
Writings, remarks on, 39 
i* Natural Ilistovy, uotieetLlOn 
iss, Inhabitants of a Country 
^ 223 

1 C, the Pilgrim of, 314 
Coinmentaiy, 84, 234, 370, 511 
• Digest of Occurrences, 127, 270, 

, 550 

.nont, or the Mount of Death, 56 
xel, Professor, liis death, 421 
^algrave, Lord, his speech to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Jamaica, 127 
unicli, obelisk erected at, 401 
rder, the late trial fur, 85 ; a recent one, 
14 

seum of National Manufactures, 545 
sic, its progress from tlie corameuce- 
nent of the present century, 20 j inquiry 
jspecting, 192 

sical Publications, noticed, 109 
Travelling Acquaintance, 314 

anes, fashion of changing, 513 
apoleon match, trick of, 240 
Jational (Talleiy, 234 
.'lavy, French, estimate of, 261 
New Romney, vessel discovered imbedded 
1 in the earth at, 134 
/ Newspapers going by Post, 400 
Newton, the artist, report respecting, 373 
Nicholson, Alfred, some'account of, 130 

O’Connell, Mr., and Karon Smith, 519 

his talent and dexterity, 213; 

harvest of, 520 
Oils, Harification of, 124 
Olympia Moratu, noticed, 3S0 
Opera, necessity and power of giving one to 


the English, No. 1. 192; No. II. 305; 
No. 111.456 
Orange Bough, the, 292 
Orchideous Epiphytes, 544 
Oxford Installation, the, 516 
Ox^Hiydrogen Microscopes, 406 

Pampas, a Tale of the, 137 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street, 88 
Paper, from rotten wood, 123 
Paris, new dramas at, 201 

Academy of Science, 116 

Parliament, the last Irish one, 215 

commencement of the session of, 360 

Parliamentary Pocket Companion, 247 
Parvenu Countess, the, 342 
Patents, new, 124, 407, 548 
Patriotic Lays of Italy, 444 
Pedlar, engraving of, 531 
Penny Press, the, 17') 

Peter Simjfle, noticed, 103 
Phansigars, account of the, 398 
Philosopliical Ram bier, noticed, 385 
Pickeii, Andrew, some aecoimt of, 130 
Pilgrim of Mont Rl.uic, 314 
Pindar, in English verse, 98 
Pipe Rolls, the, 259 
Plants that will thrive in London, 544 
Poetry — Songs of Spain, by Mrs. Ilernans, 
*26; Scenes from the Alcestis of Altieri, 
170; Martial m London, 222, 369, 469 ; 
Songs for Evening Music, by Mrs.Henuins, 
290; The Future, by L. E. L., 393 ; The 
Rock of Cader-Idrb', l-y Mrs. liemans, 365; 
Patriotic Lays of Italy, translated by Mrs. 
HemnnR.444 ; Song in Exile, by the Author 
of “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” 445 ; Tiausia- 
tioiis from the (»reek Anthology, 496 ; 
Brijne]’.s A})ology for the Tminel, 505 
Police-station, chair, 5 17 
Political Adventurer, Confessions of a, 447 
Poitr Law Commission, report of, 537 
Poor Laws, alteration in the, 424 
Poplar-tree, varieties of, 404 
Portugal, the war in, .517 
Prejiulices, voidest of, 23.5 
Prize-fighting in England, remarks on, 488 
Prologue, nonsense, 96 
Prose, on the Ideal in, 329 
Provincial Occurrences, 13.3, 279, 4*22, 560 
Prussia, affairs of, 129 
Publications, new, critical uotiecaof, 97, 241, 
377, 521 

list of, 1 1 0, 252, 389, 530 

Punishments, capital, in Great Britain, 538 

Quin, M. J., his proposed abolition of the 
local testamentary courts, 388 

Ruil-rcad constructivenesK, 371 
Railway, the great western, 135 
Raphael, search after his remains, 119 
Reason, the Goddess of, 294 
Recess, the, reviewed, 523 
Reformatiou Society, map published by, ‘280 
Revolt of the Harem, operii of, 394 
Richardson, Mr., murdered, 514 
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Rio Vwde Song, 26 
Rock beside the sea^ 292 

of Cader-Idris, by Mrs. Hemans, 365 

Ronalds, lingh, his death, 421 
Round Towers Ireland, noticed, 250 
Royal Academy, proceedings of, 111 

Asiatic Society, meeting of the, 398 

Mariner, the, noticed, 3S0 

Society, meeting of, 113 

■ Society of Antiquaries, 114 

Society of Edinburgh, proceedings of, 

115, 537 

- — Society of Literature, 114 

Rural Economy, 121, 2613, 404, 543 

Sabbath Minstrel, flie, 251 
Sacn^d Classics, noticed, 384 
St. James’s Palace clock, replaced, 89 
St. Valentine, the old age of, 514 
Sarcophagus, Egyptian, discovery of, 121 
Scudamore, Sir Charles, on Consumption, 
527 

Seasons, indications of the, 37 0 
Sea-water, experiments on, 401 
Session, commencement of the, 360 
Sheriffs for 1834, list of, 417 
Shipping, British, calculation respecting, 400 
Ships, improved moorings of, 267 
Shopkeepers, atrocious conduct of, 236 
Simon, Dr, lectures of, 2G5 
Sing, Gondolier, 292 
Singing in my head, 219 
Sketches from the Portfolio of a Medical 
Traveller, 294 
Sketches of Irish Fools, 9 
Slavery, colonial, 539 
Smith, John, his extraordinary trial, 202 
Societies, proceedings of, 113; the Royal 
Society, ib . ; Royal Society of Literature, 
114; Society of Antiquaries, 114, 534; 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 115,537; 
Paris Academy of Science, 1 IG ; Literary 
and Scientific Institutions, i6.; Society of 
Arts, 254; Geographical Society, 256, 
397, 532 ; College of Surgeons, 258 ; Royal 
Asiatic Society, 398 ; Loudon University, 
535 

Somn^bulism, progress of, 236 
Song in Rxile, 455 
Songs for Evening Music, 290 
Soni^ of Spain, by Mrs. Homans, 26 
Sontag, Mademoiselle, her vocal merits, 22 
Sotheby, Wm., Esq., his death, 278 
Spain, educatiDD in, 260 ; affairs of, 556 
Spring in 429 

Standard Novele, noticed, 101 
Stark, James, ins Scenery on the Rivers of 
Norfolk, 393 

Steam and mach'idevy, 400 
Stickney , Miss, h^r l^ales of Private Life, 525 
Stories of the Study, noticed, 102 
Strategics; or a Chapter on Duns, 1 85 


Sugar, nutritious qualities of, 331 ; prodt 
in different countries, 336 
Suicides in London, , 

Summer in London, 4% 

Surtees, Rob^r^ Esq., his death, 420 
Swainston, Robert, trial of, 351 
Swan River, accounts from, 418 
Sweden, si)eech of the King of, 418 
Sylvester, Mr., his apparatus for \ ' 
and ventilating buildings, 266 

Tale without an End, noticed, 24 
Tasso of Goethe, scenes from th 
Taxes, on the repeal of, 61 
Teignmouth, Lord, death of 
Tlielwall, Mr., some account 
Thoms, W. J., his Lays an(' 
rious Nations, 383 
Thomson, Henry, murder o 
Thorburij, Grant, his Auto 
Torrens on Wages and Coi 
Trades’ Unions, formation 
Tragedy in private life, 37 
Translations from the Gre* 
Transpositions, legal, 371 
Travelling Mums, 384 
Turner’s Annual Tour, not. 

Turnpike Roads, Cominitti 

United States, speech of tlu 
274 

Useful Arts, 123, 265,405, .545 

Varieties, Domestic, 117, 259, 39 

Foreign, 1 19, 260, 401, 

Velluti, Signor, qualifications of, 2 
Venice, remarks on the Carnival at, 
Ventouillac, Mr. L. T., his death, 557 
Vestris, Madame, address of, 531 
Victoria Theatre, performances at, 396 

Water-wheels, improvements in, 407 
Wathen, Captain, court-martial on, 239 
West Indies, accounts from, 127, 271 
Westminster Abbey, musical festivu' 
373, 5 12, 560 

Whateley, Archbishop, on Traiisporta 
380 

What is Liberty ? 281 
Wickliffe, the citation of, 253 
Widow, the, 506 

Wilkins, Peter, and architecture, 515 
Wilkinson, Mr., his Travels in Egypt, •' 
William IV., his speech to Parliament, 
Willow Song, 291 
Wool and woollens, imported, 539 

Ye are not missed, fair flowers, 290 
Yes and No, noticed, .521 
Young Gentleman’s Book, 249 

Zagri Maid, the, 27 
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